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Dr. KEITH OX APABHRAMAA. 

By KE.A.\V.\ PRASAD MI^RA. 

A PROLIFIC ftinl voluminouft writer ns Dr. Keith i« known to bo, ho may well be called the 
Hcmacandra of Scotland. No branch of Sanskrit literature has escaped his untiring and ever- 
busy pen and no topic contained in tho Vedas down to the V^tdla-patkavinUatikd has been denied 
appreciation, of couise in the lancuage ami style so peculiar to him. Of his latest aebiovement, 
.4 History of Sanskrit LiUratun, he has devoted the first part to the investigation of the lan¬ 
guages, and just like his great prodeoesaor, he has urritten on the Ajiabhraihsa language also. 

In hb verdict on Apabhrarifia he has mainly touched on two points: firstl.\, that the 
scheme constructed by Sir G. Grierson for tho derivation of modem vemaculara from the 
various local Apabhraiiisas is merely a theoretical scheme and will not stand investigation, 
for the evidence of texts ami even of the literature proves clearly that Apnbhramsa has a 
different signification, ami secondly, that the essential fact regarding Apabhramia is that 
it b ‘ the collective term employeil to denote literarj’' languages, not Sanskrit or Pr4krit, 
and that Apabhraihsa b a quite different thing from what is known as the vernacular 
( ). Relying on the authority of Dandin be has laid specbl stress on the term 

Apabhramsa being applied to the idioms of Abhlros, etc., appearing in poetry, for it were 
they who infused into Pr&krit a measure of their own vernacular and sought to create a 
literature of their own by producing Apabhram-Aa and spreading it along with their civiliaa- 
tion as a literary language from the Panj&b to Bih&r. 

As regards the first point it can safely be admitted that unless and until sufficient 
materials are at hand, it would be ratlier risky to support the view of Sir G. Grierson. But 
his hypothesb b sure to gain ground at last, for the reasons so far furnished and materiab 
so far supplied by scholars seem quite favourable to it. 

Dr. Keith has, however, modified hb sweeping remarks against the hypothetical scheme 
bv admitting a considerable amount of rcsemblunoe to Apabluaihsa in obi Gnjiu^ti, but 
denying the same in other cases. 

But it would not be out of place here if T pre.-snnt some substantwl matter in support 
of the hN'pothcsb so summarily dbmissed by Keith, which cyciy student of philology also will, 
1 am sure, have somehc-Mitationin explaining away with any show of cogency. The language 
which I s|)eak at home is a patois of the so-called Btisteni Hindi, assumed by Grk'rson to have 
been derived from ArdharaAgadhl Apabhraiim, and is one spoken in and around Benares. 

I propose now to convert some of the Apabhram-ia verses cited as examples in the 
Apabhraihsa section of the l»r&kr»t Grammar by Hcmacandra into the patob and to point 
out some ArdharaAgadhi traits in the conversion. Thb, I hope, will go a long way towards 
convincing my readers of the soundness of the scheme under discussion, and will plainly 
show that Apabhramsa elements an* not only to be found in those western languages alone, 
which Keith has been at p.rins tt» connect .wmehow or other with Abhiroa, but in the 
oastem languages also, ami that Aiwbhraiiba was so |Kipularly used for N)mc time that its 
traits are still noticeable in its offshoots:— 

f^fT 3tl>f *nvTff? 1 

3t ww? ff B n Mif II 

(Por the use of ^ rTfimi rhr 

) irrd >fTT7^ qnr i (<-f. ^ (PromSkt. • \ tw 

1 
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to exist, . cf. ^ ^ ^ 

(of. 51 W f«rRf cw ( rrw >AX )• 

j5,_Whprevcr I have iiswl words in the conversion not derived from those in the 
text, I have referred to their original sources, of course in the ApabhraihSa language. 

«7tTT «fni w ?I5 gfil ^ I 

fig aig ^ 11 11 

(<^. ^ f- ) 4r*r 'sr tHTi (of. wit fgsTigi'^ \i^ ;iiif ^ir^iir^F ifw (1 

^ ( cf. wTst Ihid. ) iWT ( cf. nw^nr Ibid. ) W I R ] |f5T 

iRTT (cf. V|<» ) tsurr I 

an ^ ^ II 11 

Mrn (Sec im h^w-xx ) 2^ ( ^. W. X<* ) above) gn^ir 

^tTJ5T ^ar> f *h ]. ^ 

^ »TT^ ^ * 

ww fi 3ir ^ nref li < 

1 : nm [%1 $? [>t 1 iff»T*R ^ 5^ *nHK ; ^Rf ir (Skt. ym from \/^.qw to be van- 
quiahed ) # %% (Skt. qfTfTT ) (see t. VIXX® ; ‘H* Pi* I 

firq ^ I 

n» THw? m ^xl ^ ^ w II x^i. il 

wir fRTPft ni fi qyr (cf. pr^qr ^ng X' V ) *fr^ ^ fwn^F irt^ (Mark the dbaolution of the 
compound ) >1? TRrq ( See ?g», T^RT. ^X ) ^ ( ®^* XK ) *1 ^*11 «TC ( cf. «rf^ ^f^• 

qifT xv^ ) 

t^ lipi ^ ^ 

?rii q*iX R 2^ • 
n VX f«^ 

iw I XU •• , 

nn yjwi tN ( ?» 1 t4V hf qi^r qr ^ \^ 2 separate ; cf. IVrMiaii •.>^) 

yir I qrw41, »fq^ qr qt#r ( ef. fnfr qrrqR fv ). [ wi 1 *r=rq itffq wjn'r 5^<i (Skt. 

f«f^ 5H«jt nw JiR^rxi q fiR I 

CT f4 «n?n wfqci ii x^q ii 

fne Ttnqfr 5 «rn iiX qmrf q irm I wr w ift^n (cf. q n«j qift. qqsqf^snr- 

qfi? ) qrqqH ( qrn is also a rustic form of the patois). 

. I think this will suffice to prove clearly what I liave said liefore. For translation of the 
verses, see Pischel. which 1 have puqiosely refrained from giving here, ui order to make the 
comparison clearer and more independent. 

I wish now to draw the attention of my readers to some of the words which are use<l 
in the verses and the patois, and which are important from the Apabhraihsn point of view, 
mv further object being to point out some .\rdham&gadhi traits therein, with a view to prove 
that the etymological relation of Eastern Hindi with Anlham&gadhi Apabhraihsa is not 
spurious, but is based on substantial grounds:— 

(1) qrqq, qqq. qrqq In the patois are purely ApabhraibAa forms partly noticed by 

Uemacandra in ftRq; qrrfqpv^*! qi C|V||<q. 

(2) qgf, Cff etc., of Apabhraihsa are pronounce<l os qrqq, tgq etc., in the patois simply 
for the reason that f and ^ are interchangeable. 

(.3) Instead of n*r, Wj, Hi in the Apabhranm taught by Hemacandra, the use of 
H >0 the p.atois is simply due to ArdhatnAgadhi influence. 
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(4) t?^r arc all post paTtidpIes JiJiviiig tbe 

pleonofitio aiiffix ^ir^T iHX‘iiJUir to Uagadhl Apnhhmm^ hinted at by ^macattiljii 
in hi« *Mra S* 4, 427- 

(5) l!T in ?NfT. et«-i and ^ in etc., arc derived from of 

Apabhram^ advocated by Hcraacandra in 4. 423. 

(5) The reaeinhlaacc Itetween nd^fTf and aod ?ff 9 r nnd 

tVt. and and ^nd and ^f, and 

and is quite siifliciciit lo jnlujw the genetic uflinity of tbo tiro 
liuiguagcd, and Icavci; no coom fur aoch doubta KciLh haii entertained about 
their rclationa. 

(7J DLsappearfttice of cftw-cndinga is a Fecogjiiaccl characteritstio of Apabkniiii^, and 
inataaces arc not rare even in the atiovc few quotatioiLS. Wlicn thia practice came 
into vogue the great sj'ntaetJcal confine ion waa :»DUght to be avoided by the addition 
of the new postpotiitions to the shrunken and woni-out forms ol Aptibhranujap 
For eiomple, take ^TTr, etc, Tbfw. ibough being tJiemeelvea inflccltxl 

forma, require etc,, to atywrt their morphological position in a sentence. 

Thia tendency can also he notieed even in AimbhraiUHa itsc4f. The phrase—unff ^ 
furnishes an instance in point. 

(8) The use of c fo^ 31%wlhS ?T, as evinced in for ifk for m%r, 

etc., is « well-marked tendency now, but pifrhaps at ope time was the rule in centraL 
and western Md^^dhi (see Br. S. K. Chatterji’s JAe Orii/iH uftd DcvdopmtM o/ tlt« 
langvaoe^ para. 521. 

(1>J The pleonastic aufbx ¥ or ¥¥ b very comMon in Ajiabhraih^. Our patois also 
bas preacrip^ed it in qif etc, 

(JO) The nominative in ¥. the comnioneBt feature of Apabhramsa, bas been contlucd 
in the patoia to proper nouns only, fin , sra^ , ^Tffrl., Aqij: aio e3mmpks of this. 
(11 J Compounda like M^litpPnttTW, etc., arc such literary arliHccB os 

every language is bound to oontrivc when it 1>egina lu put on poetic trommels. 

From w fiat bas gone before, the reader will see at a glance how eloBcly a thousand vear 
old lungnago ia related to its daughter of the day, thereby disproving the segregation adTO<‘at€?d 
by Keith on tho strength of meagre evidence. This affinity constitulea mleraal evidence 
which ia doubtless worth more than a hundred slender hypotheses to tfio contrary. 

The second point remains to bo consideretl now . Ur. Keith naj-a that ApabhrariiM is a 
name given to «ime literary louguages, w hich were nowhere spoken and were different from 
Sanskrit and Prftkrik. But ibU assertion.conttadicts the same Eudrafa on wboac authority he 
>iAji relied so much. Eudiata declares in very plain words that among the fanguQgCb, tho 
sixth, i.t* Apabhrodi^, is of many kinds on account of the difference of lands where it was 
spoken—Keith has unHuccessfidly tried to narrow down the 
broader sense of the statement by taking tfr to mean only the lands of Ahhiras and 
Gnrjarss, etc., though his conscience itsell is not clear, as he, in disjogreement with what 
be Ba}H here, has writtoii on page Itl that But oiioc Apubhraii^ had become popular, 
perhaps through the activity of tho Abbiia and Gurjara princes it apreod beyond the woat 
and various local Apobhrah^ aroeo, as ia recognized by Rudruta."" I cannot quite 
follow the arguments advanceii to connect the Apnbhram^ language bo eicliraively with 
Abhtras and Gurjaras. 

The term Apabhrariiii for the first time appears in the Mah&bhf^iya in connection writh 
language, and atymologieaUy it means '' comiplion * or * deterioration of norm. Thia 
oorrwponda exactly with the Vibhraribsa or Vibbra^fa of Bharata, which is nothing but a 
particular linguistic phenomenon. The word ApabhromHu, then, hod nothing to do with 
the Abb has, nor luid it acquired its later connotation, »fz., peoples dialect or diakets ami 
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vehicle of litcmture, like the various Prakrit*. When Sauakrit waa »taiulardi»ed, any devin * 
tion from the norm meant Aj»abhraihia, and it is what Daiylin has cxprctwly told us by - 

But in obwiicnee to philological law. Sanskrit oould not mainUm ita sway for ever, and 
it tegan'to deteriorate gradually. .\t this juncture, as the structure of the Unguago was 
,ttill almost the same and considerable foreign matter ha<l not found its way in, cultured 
society tolerated this corruption of the vocables at the hands of their own people and gave 
to the speech the significant name of Prikkpt—* natural,’ ‘ common ’ or ‘ ordinary ’ language. 
In course of time even this less favoured speech became the idol of its votaries in whom it 
inspired the same respect and real as its predecessor, lliis also died a natural death yielding 
plaL to a tongue which not only inherited the legacy reserved for it, but also high-handedly 
added a largo amount of foreign matter to it. This was too much to digest and assimilaU', 
and an altogether new language was therefore the result of this surfeit. It began practically 
to lose its Lfiectional character, f, Ff, f taking the place of old case-endings. This was 
doubtless an utter deterioration of the norm, and Arj'an people could not help calling it. 
though indignantlv,ojw6Am»;wa—‘corruption’ or ‘deterioration.’ The investigation whether 
the foreign matter pertained to Abhiras or Gurjaras concerns clhnol<»gy more than phUolog>*, 
and does not therefore deserve elaborate discussion here. Wliat can be positively nssertetl 
hero is that the refined PrAkrits became turbid by the admixture of some very coarse un¬ 
refined and vulgar matter. It was possibly Abhiras who first thrust their vemaeolar into 
prAkfit. And the disappearance of Sarasvatl (the ri\*cr as well os the speech), attributable 
to their abhorrence of it (rids MahdlMrola, IV, 20, 798), is very significant, in this connec- 
tion At first the mixture came to be called ^jTHiril^ or aftcr^them. There 

is mention of this m the oldest document n 18,44, Benares 

edition 1929) extant in this field of literature. But when this corruption introduced 
b Abhiras or Gurjaras developed into a widespread linguistic phenomenon and was 
imbibed by almost all the Pril^its of different countries, the appellation nrpTrilN:, 
beimr unsuited to the wider sense, wan confined to the proper dialect. Markap- 

doya in bis Prdirii sarvasva has clearly indicated that fact by mentioning us 

different from Apabhrariwa. Dahlia by saying ha.n only 

remimlcd us of the original sense of the term, aiul notliing more. Hud AjNibhraro'ia been 
from beginning to end connected exclusively with Abhiras or others, it could not have 
flourished so much nor comprised so vast a liUTuturo as to claim the careful attention 
of such conservative Sanskrit pocticiuus as Bhimaha and Dam]in. 

Of textual evidence there is on abundance, but 1 shall cite hero only a few examples 
to show that Dr. Keith’s allegation that ApubhrariiAa was never a vcniacular and that it 
was different from Sanskrit and Prakrit is baseless. 

\amisAdhu, while commenting upon the same passage of the A'uryufumlum (11. 12) of 
n which has been the basis of Keith’s verdict, quoted above, bos the following 

TuTlL'on Apabh«m«:- 

I ^ I 

The importance of the passage lies in the fact that XamisArlhu (1) rceogniaea Apabhraihs;i 
as one of the I*r4krits themselves, (2) names tlie varieties laid down by others before him 
as being upana>jara, Abhira and yramya, (3) cxi)rc8sly says that they arc many more than 
three and, what is most imporUnt of all, (4) i>oints to the jKople themselves as the best 
source to learn It. Tlic last point is most significant as showing tliat by the t ime of NamisAdhu, 
who finished his commentary in 1069 am., the Apabhramsa of many dialects had not ceaKti 
to be spoken by the common icople. 
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Dju KEITH OX APABHRAiti-^ i- 


Iji tbc fdLLoxt'Lng quijtutiQnii iJu^m lu aa cxprusi^j jncntrori of tbc fact that A|jahliram^ 
was a vr-rtLOjculat ^— 

Xm ^ f^Wi H 5Kgwirf^V^ff j ^ I! 

( Vwiudliarmoilara, Ikiok 3, ch. 7) 

^ sRfm I ^ fM^ %W tW II 

ilhid. K. 3, < h, 3) . 

I 

( ^71igbHafa*H K4e^ltatf^ika>t --X) 

ijf *inT i ^^irei mmsi^ 

T>7cr?ftHr I 

(RauiufMiTtdrii^a Sniijiidarjxi^y with his uwii cQ^miitctit&ry, ijs Baio<Iaj leaf I2-I-, 

being edited for G. O. Scenes,) 

* vfnn 

*TT^^ vmt snf?T unr-^ wTtg^r ^^swcmi: 

{Heniacandm'^a Abhidhd^iehchinidiiunii, with hi£ own Dommentarirf 2| IOO 4 

[Ijuite contrary to this, Keith says that Hemacandra also docs not identify Apabhrath^ 
with the remacuiara.^'j 

BesidesVPrakfit work named KatsalaijamdM. written in 778 a.d, by a D&k^i^ya CinhO' 
dyotanichAryu, haa recorded many Lnfonmng’ and interefiting topics concennjig the 
vernaculars of the time. It gives a very lively and vivid desoription of ApabhtaihM, 
which displays the vivaoity and power of absorption, of a living and current language:— 

X X X X X ^ X 

(Jaisaimer TthAnflAr^ Palm leaves o7 and oSJ, 
Apabiiraih^ is now gentle, now rough and turbulent like the mountain rivuict 
?*wolleii liy tljo ZULUS of the feesh monsoon clombL^ is graoefnl equally with oormpt and un* 
tnirupt words belonging both to Prilkpt and Saoskiil Jiko the pl&yful ripple?, is faaclnatiiig 
like the amorous babbling of a lady piqued in a love quanvh 

Tho above work also oontains sonio lively oonversationiS in the Uviug langimi^^ of the 
lime, which are very important from tho ApabhraihAa point of view uuil leave no room for 
any objection wliatovcr to the acceptance of ApubhramAi as a voruaeular. 

In order to differcutiatu Apubhruriisn from vernacular, Keith ha? rcaortod to the 
KdmavJttra. which, oa ho tJiiaki<, "'in enumerating their tt.a., of helairai] »iity four accom' 
plhbmcnts, includea knowledge of vcmaculars a? well as of litcmry Hpecohoi (i-dOiKilsiyd)* ^ 
** Moreover it [Kdauwatm] proaoivos the intoreiitkig notice that a msn of taste would miogte 
his vomaoular with Sanskrit} oa is the way with modem vemaculaiu, not with Apabbrah^a, 

Unfortunately both tho arguments based on the Kfltnasuim arc wrong. In the first 
Dr. Keith has taken the tmtunl torm ^pajfqiW to mean literary spcecbca, bat it 
never conveya that aemw. It alwayu lueana ‘ tho eoinpoHition nf poonut ^ only,—And can 
never, therefore, be oontnwtcd with wliat is meant by * vomacebr/ Aa regardfl the second 
uigiiincht, the pluLuilde inference of Keilh that Apabhvam^ never drew' upon Sanskrit, 
fts modern veniuctdais do, is nubilletl by the alKive q uniat ion from the A 
by Ritjaaekhura, who espresaly Koya in hia Kdvtjamimiffvid tJiat“ 

( oh, 7, p, 334 , . 

(.Vpobhruih'ki should never lie recited but liy making it more graceful h}’ the mternmigling 
of Sanskrit with it.) 

AT.iif,—I aUit indebted to the writer of tliB uiiroduction to the JpohAniffi^ KdvifatTayl 
for utUbung hia valuable quotations extracted from MSS, 
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FAUsB STATJiMiMS ABOUT KING JAYAUHANOBA AND RAO sIhA* 

Bt PAxurr BI3HE6HWAIINATK HEU. 

JiVlOEiXOBi, king Ot Ksnauj, h»3 often been swused of having eauaed the don-nfal! of 
tha last Hindu kingdom in Northern India- His grandson Bflo SilA also h&fl been nticufl^ 
of having UBurped Pali, by treaokeronsly murdering the PalhAl BiAhinam of that pUoe. No 
reasons are, hoTifever* ciffertjd for these suppositions, but the only argument resorted to by 
these oritics is that these atones aro handed down from generation to genemtion or that they 
luo 80 mentioned in the Ppthvriij R4ao and In Tod's AnmU att4 AMlquitiis of najosthan. 

In fact, none has yet taken the trouble of invest igaling the truth or othem^ of the 
problem. For the consideration of scholars I lay down my views on the sob)ect here. 
Tbo brief story of the Prittvlraj Raw may be told as follows. Once KAmdhaj Khi, with the 
assistance of king Vijaypal R4thor of Kanauj invailed Delhi, At this, Tuhvar AnangplU, 
king of Delhi, requested k<ng Somes vara Chauhun of Ajmer for help, Sqineivnra thereupon 
marched with all hia foroea and joined Aawigpil. A battle was fought in which the latter 
won a victory, and the hostile forces retreated. As a mark of gratitude for this timely 
succour, Anangp&l marrititd bis younger daughter KamalAvati to Somes vara and Himultav 
ncously his another daughter^ to VijaypAl of Kanaiij, 

In V,S* H15 KamalAvati gave birth to PfithvirAja. Gnoo Nilhad Rao, king of .VIaij«JluT, 
Ixad paid a visit to king Anangpil of Delhi; and Iwholdic^ the handsome features of prince 
Pfithvir&ja there, he declared his mteutiou to marry his daugliter to him. But later he 
abandoned the idea. On this Prithvlraja invadwl ilanilor in about V,S, 1129, ami having 
defeated Nabad R^i took his daughter iu marriage, I«ter, in V.S, 1138* AnangpAl, dia- 
regardmg the right of his elder daughter's son Jayackandm, maile over the kingdom of Delhi 
to PrithvirAja. Subsequently Prithviraia having abducted the slaughter of Iho Y4tlava king, 
Bhon of Doogiri, who wm engaged to Virach&ndra, nephew of Jayoohandra* the armies of 
PfithvirAja and Jayachainha had to meet on the hattlcdeld. Sometime after thin, Anaiig- 
pal also invaded Delhi to recapture it from Prithvirdja, On the complaints of his former 
subjects being now opprfcaed by PFithvirlja’s ooercivo poEey, hut ho did not succeed. 

In VJ4, 1144, when Jayachandra proposed to perform a R4]asilya-yajila and 
of bis daughter Sarny pgita, Fpthviriija, eonsideringit madvkahlc to confront him, thought out 
another plan to render both the above cemmoaies abortive. Ho at lirst repaired to Khokhand- 
pur w'hcio he killed Jayadbandxa^a brother* BalukR4i* and afterwards eloped withSamyogitA. 
.layachaiulra was tberefore ohUged to wage war against Ppthvir&ja, Tbo fatter managed 
somehow' to escape, hut as many os 84 of hi^ generals wore hilled and his power was almost 
annihilatccl. AooordLng to the iV&so, Pflthviritjtt was 38 .vears of ago when this event took 
place. 8o the date of the event must bo Vikrnma-sadivat llol. 

The bravery of thoyour^ general Dbiraecn Pundir in tbo struggle with Jayachandia attract- 
C1.1 PrilbvSrilja's attention, and the king favoured him most. At this hb veteran generals ChA* 
muttd RAi ^i^d others booame jealous and carried on JiitrigueH with ^ihAhu'd-din, But 
PrithvirAja, being too much engmsaod with Samyogita, did not pay any heed to those aUaira. 
His government, tbereloro, gradually showed signs of disintegration. This gave an opportti* 
uity to ^ihabu'd'dm to invade Delhi. Pfithviraja was obliged to come out with his army 
to meet him. Un tbia occasion R&val Samani of McwAt, bis brothefdndaw, had also joxatd 
PnthvirUja in the battle. But duo to diflorgamsatioa of the army ghibabuydin eventually 
won a tietory* and Priihviraja was captured and taken to Gtuumi. Shortly after this, it id 
related, ^ibAbu'd-din met his death at the hands of PflthvirAja at Ghaxni, w ho imnwitiiaUly 
after killed himself.* shortly after, EainsI, son of Frithvirija, attached the Muhammadma of 
Lahore* to avenge his father's death* and djcove them out. Thereupon Qurbu’d-din marched 

^ JayaohAnilriA wsa bom to tlii* lady' 

According te the /Mm> I'dibviiAjn rail dkd at nuiigcuf IU ; hd Ibr date of this ciirtii: cvnicn m V.3,1]^£, 
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Against Halnsi and kQling him in the battle that followed, adranoed further ttpon Kansuj. 
Hearing of this Jayachandra also arranged his army to encounter him. But in the battle that 
ensued dayachandra was killed and the Muhammadans wore victorious. 

The above story cannot stand any historical test. The K&mdhaj R&i mentioned in it is 
a Betitious name, inasmuch as we know of no inflividual of that name in history. Similarly 
the name of Jayachandra's father was not VijavpAl, but VHjayachandra, who lived not in the 
beginning of the twelfth century of the Vikrama era, but in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, as is evident from his copper plate grants^ and inscriptions of V.S. 1224 and 1225. 
Agam, although the period of Amuigp&I has not yet been precisely ascertained, yet this much 
is certain that 5^mesvara’a third ancestor Vigrahar&ja (or Visaladeva IV) had acquired 
pcssesaionof Delhi, which is l>onie out by the inscription^ of V.S. 1220 (1163 a.d.) on the pillar 
nf FirOa Sh4h at Delhi. Under these circumstances we do not understand how Somesvara 
could have gone to Delhi to help AnangpAI. Moreover, in the PritMvir^javija^mnMhdvya, 
which was written in Prithvirftja’s time, the name of PrithvirAja’s mother » mentioned not as 
Kamalikvati, but as Karpfiradevi,^ who is stated to be the daughter notof Tuhvar .AnangpAl, but 
of a Idng of the Haihaya dynasty (of Tripuri). In the IJammira-moMtdvya also, the name 
of PrithvirAja’s mother is mentioncnl as Karpuradevi. The author of the Rdso ha^ mentioned 
the date of the birth of his hero PfithvirAja* as V.S. 1115, but in fact PrithvirAja should have 
bwn bom in V'.S. 1217 (1160 a.d.) or somewhat later, as at the death of his father in about 
\ .S. 1236 (1179 A.D.) he was a minor and his mother took charge of the administration. 

Let us now consider the tale of Pritbvirftja having marrierl a daughter of N4had R5o, king 
of Manilor. This, too, is an absurdity, because from an inscription of V..S. 894of king BAuka. 
w'ho was tenth in descent from this NAhad Rao, wr conclude that the latter must have lived 
about Vi>. 714, i.e., nearly 500years before PriihvirAja. Sometime between V.S. 1189 and V.S. 
1202 the ParihAr dynasty of Mandor had ceased to exist, having been overthrown hy(!7hauhAn 
RAyapula, w’hoso son SahajapAln ruled at Mandor in V.S. 1202, a.s appears from his inscription 
of that year found at Mandor.’ Besides this, the name of the prime ancestor of the ParihAr 
dynasty of Kanauj was also NAgabhata (or NAha<l). From the copper grant’’ <lated V.S. 813 
of the ChatihAn king, Bhartn^addha II, found at HAnsot, it appears that this NAhwl li>ed in 
the beginning of the ninth century of the Vikram era. Further, the first ParihAr conqueror 
o’ Kauftuj, too, was XAgabhata (NAhat.l II), who wa-s fifth in descent from the aforesaid 
XAhatj. He had died in V.S. 890, as appears from the Prabhdvaka^aritra. Xo fourth XAhad 
besides these has been heard of in the history of India. 

We have already mentioned above V.S. 1217 as the approxiiimte birth year of Prithvl- 
rAja. In such a case it would certainly be impossible to assume that AnangpAl made over 
the kingriom of Delhi to PriihvirAja in V.S. 1138! 

Further, the Biory of PnthvirAja having abducteil the daughter of the VAdava king, Bhan 
of Deogiri, and of the consequent battle between PnthvfrAja and Jayachandra, also seems to be 
spurious. The founder of the city of I>?ogiri was not Bhan, but Bhillama, who had foundeil 
the city about V’.S. 1244 (1187 a.d.). Xeither does this event find place in the history 
of Bhillama nor does the name Bhan occur in the pedigree of the dxTuwty. Similarly, Vira* 
chandra, the name of a nephew cJking Jaya< liandra. oocura only in the B/iso and nowhere else. 

We have mentioned above that an ancestor, third from PrithvirAja’s father, had acquired 
possession of Delhi. Thus the talk of Tuhvar AnangpAl's effort to regain his kingdom 
from Pfithvir&ja on complaint from his subjects about the latter's hlgh'haodedoess is an 
untenable prupositioii. 

S Kielhom-« Suppt<meHt to Northern List ISp. Ind.. voL VIU, Appendix I), p. 13. 

♦ .Above voL XI.X. n. 218. i jfiAS., I81S. p. 276 

S The names of PrithvMj** anoeetora mentioned in the Rdao appear ako to a large extent bieorreet. 

T The Maodor invription referred to here ie not dated, eo far ae we know. It ha« been tramcribed by 
Rai Bahadur Dayararaa Sahni. Arehae^4. i'urv. Ind., An. Rtp.. 1909 10, pp. 102-3.~D.R.B. 

• Ep Ind,, voL XTI, p. 197. 
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There nowremeiiu the e«air of the kdjwiim inH Smgnm^ra 
«...* mention of it wonM hove been found in the n^npt.on. of 

f-MMn»j«r,%™(;Mby Kayeehnndm-^^^^ of ’’. ,hol«tof nhieh L’ 

.l.W\4. .24.V* (US® A.P.). Although the« urn thuB r^rjieny ne 

IK-Ioufilno to him, not one of them eontuine any fetorenoe to hot l.ov,^ eelebmted e fltyo^ 
TheVv of PrithvMie'e elopement n ith Somyogitu «>e™ to In' n 
hrainoftheoutliorofthc BSee. Neither the JV/rtfinfjorrjoyn-matiifeiM/o nr t^ m Pr 
tinm,northef/™»(r«-.VolhlWoj«eoinpaed in the laet hell of the fourt.ontheenlurj »! 
wmnent,'* rantes nny raentionof any aoehevent.To rely on the rtorv under the* “ 

to tread on nneertain gmiind. The .tatea‘» of the event, given to the 

The.lorv of JIak&rival Samaminghof MeuAr being a brother-in-lave of Prithi h*ia and be^ 

kiUedinthebWe,rithShiU»h«‘d.din,while helpinghUh«ther-m.taPrith^^^^^^^ 

tale. Thh Imltle had in fact been fought in V,S. 12«, whema. Mahlraval Samaw d ^ n 
Uadpi tlipse dt<jiim«tan«w, the above Btateiu<?nt of the RfW cann 

ia> son was OovindariiJa.tf He being a child, hi. uncle Haririja had usurped hi. domimoti 
Ll Ajmer, whereupon Quibud-din. having defeated Harintia, had 

In the end there » the mention of an invasion by Qutbu'd-.lin os«™t Jajaehandm. b tt, 
according to the Peraian hhrtociea of India, this invasion issaid to_have l«n i^e >«>» 
Shihlb^-din’a death, but in hi. lifetime, and that he hinmeU hud taken ^rt in it. He as 
killed at the handa of the Gakkhars or Khakkar. in V.S. 1 M2 

Persian chroniolcs there i. no ineotion of .fayachandra a eolluuion with ^nihlbu ci-dfn_ 

When aUthcucoimiim.b.nee» am taken into eonaidciation. the bistoncal value of the P,.Ui*f- 
rdjo-™o beeomea vitiateil. Beeidca, even if we accept for a moment the whole story of the 
lidso flfl correct, yet nowhere in that work in there any mention either of Jayachandra havinR 
indU-d SliihibuM-dln to attack Pfithvirftja or of hia having any other M>rt of winnettioii Ti hat* 
ffoeverwith the Mehamteadan ruler. On the other hand, et varioti^ plaeea in iho Rdso we 
of Prithvjraja’a aggressive ftttscks, his elopement with the prinocBs, hi*? neglect of&tatc affaira 
t-hreugU Ue devotion to Samyogiti, HI* proud and overhearing hohavionr towaf^b his brave 
and wise general Ch&iound BAi, whom he hwl sent to prison without any iLkult on bw part iind 
his highvlmndedncsa which gave rise to the complaintfl of the fluhjedts of a i-tato left m a legaoy 
to him by hw maternal gmndfalhcr. Along with tliis we ah® Icam from the RAm that kin mi* 
wise steps obliged hh oi^ n generab to oonspire willi his enemy Sul tun ^hihAhii*ibdin. In 
the light of theJM! ciroHinfitances rMu-lers will bo able to judac lor themselves bow far it is 
jiiHt todnbking Jayachondm with thetitleof VihldniiEipa and thun malijirn him as a troitur. 

Ut us now esaminr the attack mmle on RAo SihA.gfaucWn of Jlahfirftj dnyAcfiandra,^* 
r<iloncl Janies Totl wrilcu:— 

“ Here in tin? land of Khcramidsl the sandhilllb of fjuni (ihi' salt n^cr of the draert) from 
wlileh the fiohUii worc^ cspellwk Kiliaji planted the stanflard of the Itathorn. ^ 

t tlhAnH^Jcf-PrSrhtn R^jmmaha, part UL p- lOBAlO- eew. 

|g Atioua.V TVihCfTt of thff Anil. Survfljr India (11*^1-25, t*S* ISO-lSt)-. - , , 

11 Fnrtiuer Ibi’pp is im tra» of Sdtiisvainit MultucliuJaAii afKairluii m llioTliiblnry of Umi [iCrad, Vihom 

mentioned a* thD mortaflp of Swni^tl in ihf’ , ,, i t i j. 

11 Mr., MohsII XjiI V^Lihtni Lai pandya luul hnw^^b'frr asaiuiiod in* dntoi of lim itojKt to ba iiainl 
nil tbe Annnda Vihreiiia SnnivaL whkili Ittu takw for gmntod on tlii' bail* of l-hif word* ik^TfUTi^ 
\ctoTdinc to thii tKc ViJcraim fiammil ii arrived hy aildin}; Cl to tlve SaiHVnl "tiled w die jR'd#cf. Thiii 
i»v nddiuffl^l lo tlw JWniiVflt ll&», tho diU> of Pnthvir*ja'ji dMth arrivwf lU aL'cordmg to tin* RdAo. wa 
r^eto il!40. Till* dsitf etoiw can beproi-ed to lie mctmI by this rnftlwl. B?il tlio Oilier dates and 
the perkid* eAlcned to Xilmd R4o, etc.* util I nTn-pin. iiuii#* imricliBble. 

11 Abovp, \oL IV, papp ILn. L JfiNtfrfri.tc-PrdrAfn ,f2d/mwAr, purl 1. ipafir ^63. 

11 Sih^ w*"* BA^bor nnd Jayaebandri a dfLhaitnv&la. Knr an attempi nt kleiitityinp nflbn.‘a\fll« sitU 
BAthor, wn Sir 4 rwtojA‘A/<joJh- 7 oC Sifuer Jvbikt FoTwen:#, (Jrirflmhti, Pi. 2, p, 1^01,—Il.R-B. 














Jjunrimr, leW] FALSE STATESfEKTS ABQUT KrSO JATAOHANBRA AND EAO Sttll A 


** At tKioi pf^riod a eorararmity of BiTlfiTnan" held theelty and land? about P&lL 

from which they were termed PallivAlfl, and beitijit tneatly hamesrd by the Incnrsiona of th<' 
mountaineem^ the Mers and the Minas, they called in the afd of fStbnjl^s hand whieh fcadrly 
imdertook and executed the task of resoiiinj? the Brahmans frota their deprerlation". Aw:iro 
that they would be irenewed. they offered Sihaji Iannis to eattle amongrt them, which he 
readily accepted. 

AfterwaniH he foJintd an opportunity to obtain land l> 3 ''pnttbig to death the beads o£ thia 
cormnimity and addiiifr the diff^ert to his conquests.” 

From this narratire ft is evident that before rendering aid to these PaJI ivhi Brahmans Kflo 
SihA had acquired possession of Meh’^ia and Khefdhar^ It does not itoem reaBOnable that 
an adventurer, hankering after land, should have renounced possession of these two large 
districts, merely to content himself with a few ncrefl of land granted to him by his prot^jiSfi, the 
Paltlv&Is, Further, he had not at that time enough rocn with him to Iwk after hi? poasCiJaioiiM 
of Kher and 3Iehwa as well as for keeping under subjection tho Mers and Mjua'^ of the 
hilly tracts, who often overran PalL Boaides, from tho narrattvea of the old chronicles of 
MArwftr wo learn that the Patiiv&ls of P&li were a elajw of noh tradere. It is nowhere recorded 
that they were maHtere of the town of Pdli; nor do we find any mention that Rio SihA 
had tnurdered them. In the temple of SomnAth at PALi there is n stone itiscHption of VJS, 
13(Kl of Solonki KumarapAla, which shows that at that time tho latter held way over PAIi^^ 
It also appears from this inscription that one BAhadadeva, a feudatory of KumArapAla, ruled 
over PAli at this time on behalf of KumArepAla. There had also been one Alhnnadova, a 
ChauhAn feudatory and favourite of king KumArapAla, An inscription dated V.S. 130& of 
KirAdu shows that this Ailianadeva had acquired possession of the distneta of KLrAdUf 
lUi^dharA and Siva by the favour of king KumArapAla.'® 

On tlifl death of KnmAmpAla about V.S. hi** nephew AjayapAla Buocecded to the 
throne. From this time the power of tlie Solanki-s began to declitLs. Presumably the Minas 
and Mers might have taken advantage of this weakness and plundered PAU, which was then 
one of the richest cities in the vicinity. In the in!tcript>ion dated V.S* 131Q at Sundh* of ChauhAn 
ObAchigadeva it U stated that UdayaHimha, fatlirr of ChAohigiMJcva,and great'grandaon of 
the aforesaid Alh&padeva, wa^ master of the districts of NAdol, JAlor, » BAhadmer, 

Ratnapnm, SAnebor, SurAchand, RildadhofA, Khcf, RAmsin, and EhiniuAl. Uda^'asUfalLa 
is also described in this inscription as invincible to the kings of GujarAt.'^ We have found fouJ 
inscriptions of this king ranging from V.S. 1362 to V,S, 1306 at BhiumAl, We conclude there- 
fore that at eometime in this period, this OhauhAn feutlatety might have thrown off the yoke 
of the SohtnLd kings of GujatAl, At the ssamo time, when we oonalder tho geographical position 
of the above-rDentioned districte, we are Jed to believe that the city of PAJi, too, must have 
passed into the possesion of the ChauhAns from the Solankiii, So that at the time of EtAo 
pSlhA's arrival in MArw-Ar, such on Important citj* aa PAU must have been in possession of the 
Sotonkia or the ChauhAos. TiVhat oireumsiances, then, could have obliged RAo SihA to 
butcher his helpless and trading supplicants of the BrAhman caste so oacred to a RSjpAt for 
tho possession of PAli 1 

Besides this, when finding tbcmsclves too weak to Vr'arrl o0 the maraiiding iuoursionfl 
of the hill tribes, these BrAhmajja had tbemselves applied to BAo SUiA for help, and having 
gained expenenoo of his prowls,?, and having appointed him to be their protector, howr could 
they have ever ilared to incur his wrath by an act of effrontery ? 

Tlius automatically *Sih4 iK-camv inast'iT of the city, and so his interest lay in foster^ 
ibi trade by conferring fivvours upon its merchants^ the PftlijvaiBr4hmaiifi,aijrd notin laying 
waste the country by killing these 1 niders, Is supposed by the learned scholar. Colonel 
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ANCIENT RITES NEAR ELLOEA. DEOCAN. 

Br K. P« B. CODRIXGTOX. , ^ ^ i —♦ «f 

Tire Elloni r»v«. Uk» their name from the village vrhieh rtanile about a mile the 

Bcarp in which they are excavated. Thi« nma north and aonih between two * ' 

2800. Survey Sheet No. 46 r*4, 1 in. to 1 mile), the distance between them betna almut two 
miles. Above the caves and about three-quarters of a mile from them is IVausa ( u ^ • 

A walled town, famous in the Deccan as a Mohammedan place of piljfriniajre* It cont auM t e 
tombs of Aurangzsb and his second son *.4iam Rh&h. of Asaf dib, th#» founder presen 

ruling house of HaidarubAd ami of hw son N&^ir Jans, of TAna RhAh. the exil mg o 
Golkonda and of Malik Ambar, the Minister of the last of the NisAm RhAhw. It also congas 
the shrines of the three saints. BurhAnu’d-din, who died in 1344, Zainud-din, who di m 
A.D. 1370, and Muntazbudin Zar ZnrI Bakhsh. who died in 1385. A few miles to the west 
there ore also the shrines of Saiyid Khalwa and Ganja Baklwh, near by two large irrigation 
tanks. Except for the three shrines mentioned above, which were perhaps the nucleus of 
the town, Rau:ui dates from the time of Aurangxob, who built its walls. Th** name Ranxa 
(* garden,* and then *tomb ’) being changed to KhuidAbAd, when after bis death, the title 
Khuld-makdnt (* Translated to Par^ise ’) was given to .Aurangaob. 

The ground falls away between Bau:^ and DaulatAbAd, the intervening escarpment 
being crossed by the Pipol ghAt. which is said to have been paved by certain of Aurangxeb*s 
courtiers. Between the ghAt and Rau^ is an ancient site of large extent, which is said to 
be known as “ Buddra-vanti ” or “ Buddha-vanti ** and to Iw associated writli the “ Yavana 
RAja '* {Bilqrami and Winmoti, IJiM. and DfAcriplivi Sketch oj the Nizam*» Dominions, p. 725). 
Coins of Tughlaq RhAh arc sakl to have been foiind there. 

The hill fort of DaulatAbAd lies between the ghAt ami the present railwnv line, the road 
from Ellora and Raiua here swinging north to AurangAbA<l. where it joins the Ajanta Roarl 
running north to Aslrgafh—this w.is the nnrient high road to the north and was fed directly 
by three main routes from the coast. Tlie first ran vid the NAnA ghAt to Jimnor and Pai|han. 
The second ran ncar-bv, vid the ^fAlscj ghAt to IJUr and thence to Paithan. The tblrrl ran 
vid the Bor ghAt to Poona and Ahmadmvgar. 

This last route was followed by Seelev when he visitcsl Ellora. It is resllv part of n cross¬ 
line of oommunication w’hich runs from Poona to Junnar to NAsik (Clunes* Itinerary, No. VII) 
or from Poona to Ahmadnagar to Sangamner to NAsik (Clunes, No. XXXVI), and takes 
advantage of the Bor ghAt, which seems to l ave been the essicst of the coast passes, although 
unfit for carts. Clones* description of the MAIscj ghAt is also applicable to the NAnA ghAt, 
which he neglects altogether ts a pmcticahle route : it is “ perfectly paasahle by camels and 

elephants hut.their loads require to he taken off at the l>ottom...... there is a 

made road throughout.** Ho describes the NAnA ghAt ^ the shortest route from KalyAn to 
Ahnuulnagar, hut says that its rook-cut steps are dangerotis for the passage of cattle in the 
rains (p. 145). *rho thick jungle on the seaward slope of the ghAts Is tn added olMtaole to both 
these routest and also the faot that several lesser ghAts still remain to 1» crossed beyond Utar 
and Junnar. A third route from the coast ran vid the 'Thai ghAt to Nwik, Chandor and Alale- 
gAon (dunes, No. LIV), at which place it was met by a third cross-line of oommunication 
from DaulatAbAd (AurangAbAd) vid the Ankai-Tankai gap. A fourth cross-lino exists in the 
DauletAbAd-EJIora-Kunur-Dhfilia route vid the GAotalA ghAt. This seems to have been the 
only dependable pass in the sweep of the hills between Ajanta and Ankai-Tankai. before 
the engliioering of the AurangAbAd-DevgAon-Kasari-NandgAon rood to the south of it. An 
alternate route to Ajanta may be uken rid the Ellora ghAt. and is so marked in early maps 

(«.!?., that published by Kingsbury, Allen and Parbury, 1825); but its last stages must be 
ver;,' ditlirult. 

It must be pointed out that these several lines of oommunication sre not definite routes 
OXWJII whvre they are nec<».arily defined by hiU-pasaes. foidi and largo oommeroial «oirn»! 
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Thf! intervening st^ge-a varj^ aceoixllng to tho state of the rn&cLj iml the reason of the year. Tt 
» reported that at the beginning of British rule there were no mo/fe roads or lines of traffic fit 
for wheela. ’* [Eimhai^ Oazetieer^ toI. Xvll, p. 327.) TIlc Foaqa-Aboisdnagarroad waa one of 
the first gun-roads marie, and served to draw much of the Berlir ootton traffic from the rounrl- 
about Surat route. The seaward part of the Thai ghat route was put in order by the Pioneers 
in 13:26„ The Bor gh&t improved bj Sir Arthur Wellesley in 1804^ but Heber in lS2o 
found it unfit even for palanquiaa. It was not until 1830 that it was metalled and mode fit 
for carts. 

The age of the^e several routes can I;o estimated by the uatiqully of the sites they 
link together. The Bor ghdt, ^'ith its Buddhist rock-cut monasjtoties of Bhftja-Beds^ and 
Karlo (second century a.c,—aeeond oentury a.d.J, The XAoA ghilt bean) inscriptions of 
tho Siktavahana kings, and parses tJirough Trumiur (cavcfl„ fimt^—xecoxul wntury to 

Aiiroitg^biVl (ViUarti cuve-s riroa iHXi a.ti,) and bUlora iyaiW skctli reiitory to mid eighth 
century a,D.) to Ajauta (sfeoiid i?entury i(,c. and late fifth century a,d.] The Thai ghit 
route wa?. fed by a coastal rtjaii from Sopara to Uhiviiidi, whJoh passed near RAoheri (caves, 
iiocond century — -fifth century a*d,) and iwl to N^ik (eaves, firiit and ecctind century 
A-D.) continuing near by Ankai-Toakai and the foot of tho GAotaLh gliati whcio thenj is tho 
ancient site of PatnA and the PitalkhoiA oaves (first century u.c,)* iloroover, Junnar is 
associated with the dynasty of XahapAnu, which was ov'crthrowii by PuJumfLyi, who w'os 
^nown to Ptolemy in connection with Pait hon in the second century A.D, It is to be noted 
that the distant origin of many of the benefaefeqts of tho various Buddhi&t caves is a startding 
witnesa to the case of commonieation in the early centuries of the era. Among them arts 
certain persons who go under the namfl of *' Yavana,” perhaps as being of even mom distant 
origin. It is in this sense that the Kiiom legend mentioned above must bo read. 

With reg&nl to the antiquity of EUura as a cave- temple site, there is no sign of the exht' 
cnee of anY commuoily there before the beginning of the aixth oentuiy. The local version of 
tJio name in undoubtedly Verdi, or Yerul and it has been therefore identified with the VelJura of 
VanlhamLbira'a BrikaUatMd (XIV, 14. see Ind. Ant., XXO, p. iy3)flad also with the VoUum 
of the Chafotkacha cave iusoription (AricA. Surety U'&sffrn Ind., vot. IV, p. 139). Further¬ 
more, at Earle there arc two macriptions (Xoa. 13 and 14} which lecord tho gift of a village 
to the Samgha of Voluraka, which has also been identified with KHora, Those reooidfl stand 
in tho name of Uoabhadata and VflBithiputa PulumAyi, and thus would conaiderahly eitend 
tho antiquity of EJlora, However, tho village mentioned in Xo. J3 is Kuiojaka, which has 
been identified with the moilom Koran j near BedisA. Butgeas therefore identiflcft this Val urakn 
w ith Karle itoelf. Finally in the WardhA plates the R4ah|iabAta King Rnaht^rAja b OJrtolJed 
as a builder of Siva abrincs, and Lu the Baiodii. giant os the constructor of " a temple of wonder* 
ful form in the fountain of Elupurw/* This BhamlorkaT identified w ith tho Kail&sa tompb at 
Ellora (irnl. AnX., XII, p. 128). Fleet had proviously identified it w ith YeMpur in Xorth Kanera 
(Ibid., p. 162)^ but the presence of a tutor R^shtrobuta insoription in tho UnThal cave (No, 15) 
at KUorw, and the style of the Kailiisa are consiatont with Bhandaikar's identification. 

Tho earliest caves of EUotw aro BuddliisL and date, as has been ^nid, from the beginning 
of tho sirth century, Tho eorUest Biwlimanical eavea arts early seve uth ctLturj-, while tho Jain 
caves ore eighthcontuiy. The villageflUll ranksaa unorthodox Saiva (JrtAo, and the tittfestream 
that leaps tho scarp near cave XXiX is conaoqucntly dignified with the title of the Velganga 
(■ Ellora.Ganfffc'). Between tho viUsgo and the cavea is a temple and stopped well built by 
Aholy* BAf, wife o! MaJhar RAo Holkor of Indore, in tho cightoenth oentury'. In the village 
itself is tho of a ilubammadan saint which brings about mimcles. To the south of the 

village euttohcfl out the iiioklc.ahaped embankment of a surface drainago tank, undoubtodly 
tho meet ancient object in the neighbourhood, Tlie village itself has no clamia to ^tiquity. 
Its history is subsequent to tho history of tho caves, tbo preservation of the continuity of tho 
sanctity ol the site being largely due to ilic annual fair, as ia so dten the case in India, 
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It hM been stated that the caves at Ajanta fall into two groups, there lieing a romplrtc 
hiatus between the early caves and the work of the great period of Ajanta. cirrn 500 A.D. 
The VihAra caves at AurangAbAd and the early caves (I—V) at Ellora are approximately 
of the si^e period, though a few years later, as minor devehipments in plan show. The 
expansion of the AurangAb&d community, however, was limited, perhaps owing to geolopoal 
difficulties, or perhaps owing to lock of water. The problem of lay support probably decided 
the matter : there is no sign of a village sito of any siae between the caves and the modem 
city, over three miles away. This eridenoc seems to suggt'st that in the early centuriea of our 
ora, when N&sik, Junnar, Paithan, Karlo and KAnheri were flourishing, trade deserted the 
Ajanta route, to return in the fifth century. 

The history of DaulatabAd is a long one. As Dcogiri it is associated with the YAdava 
dvnasty, which arose in the twelfth century, after the fall of the Westorn ChAlukvas and 
the Kalachuris, who suooceded them. In 1294 Alau’d*dln, governor of Central India under 
JalAlu'd'dln Khalji, took it apparently by surprise, an event which marks the first Muham* 
madan intrusion into the Deocan. The place was ravaged in 1312 by Malik KAfur for non* 
payment of tribute. It re%'oltcd after the assassination of Aluu’d>din in 1316, but was retaken 
by Quibu’d-din in 1318. In 1338 !dubamina<l Tughlaq ShAh conceived the idea of making 
it his capital and commanded the inhabitants of Delhi to remove thither, renaming it Daula* 
tAbdd. According to I bn Batflta it rivalled Delhi in sixo and splendour. Eventually it 
was absorbed into the BahmanI kingtiom. The near-by city, which finally came to bo known 
as AurangAbAd, was founded by Malik Ambar. The whole district passed into Mughal hands 
in 1032. Tavernier visited DaulatAbAd and the EUora caves; and so did ThOvenot; but 
he says that tho prosperity of the anoicni capital had greatly decreased. 

Immediately above the caves at Ellora there is an ancient site of great interest. Its 
position may be described wHh reference to the three .streams which find their way over the 
scarp. The first of these crosses the ghAt road about half way between the Guest Hemso ami 
the Kail Asa (cave XVI). The second stream runs dovm from the south comer of the curved 
embankment of a surface drainage tank, which lies on the high ground a little to the north 
of the KailAsa and about half a mile cast, of it (t.s., lietween these two streams rises the hill 
in which the KailAsa is cut). The third stream is the VelgangA, which leaps the scarp imme¬ 
diately to the south of cave XXIX, which is provided with a w-atcr gate and steps down 
to the pool below. Between the second and third streams the ground rises about 400 feet, 
the general lie being easily discernible on the 1 in. map, which, however, docs not mark the 
tank. Its local name appears to be Dfldhai TolAo (diWAiyd, ‘yielding milk ‘) but the DhAncnr 
whom I questioned was rather sceptical of its purposes, for ** who would build a tank on a 
hill-top ! ” It is in fact only just on the Ellora side of the watershed which gives rise to the 
Phfilmasta stream on the DaulatAbAd side. The embankment is of earth, and immediately 
to the north of it are two cross-tracks, one running north to the VelgangA, the other eaf<t 
presumably to join the liau^-SonkhcdA track, which is marked on the map. Where thov 
cross, these tracks are deeply worn beneath the surface of the land. Cultivation oi a kind 
has evidently been carried on fairly recently, both on the plateau to the north of the tank and 
in the small triangular area, terraced in the hill-side imoK‘diately below the embankment. 
The whole area north of the tank is strown, in the greatest profusion, with ojial, bloodstone, 
and chalcedony artifacts and cores, 'fhesc are somewhat larger than the average examples 
of Indian neolithio instniments. I found that fractured ** blade ” flakes were fairly common 
and alsoanalmost circular, bcakc<l scraper, but could detect none of the well-known “ pvgmv ” 
typrs. The large number of quarts crystals which also strew' the ground do not seem to have 
been worked, although elsewhere in India and in Ceylon quart* iniplcrocnts are found in 
’ largo numbers. 

Along the KailAsa Hill, approximately up to the line of the tank cm baukment, runs a double 
line, or “•Ucot,” of roughly cut and laid stoiio platforms (cAoAiifrd). Just below the tank Uiis 
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wlfwt Ls met ub riyht aTiglc?^ hy a ^j-ieR of ehabutrd^ in. pAmllel fonning terw^cR oJong 

the slope of thn hiir, Xoftr where file two “ streets meet there la a weli-finiehcil sbo™ l>loek 
about HI foefc long bj 2 feet gqufljie. Tlio tradition of this site hus hc^ni preserved. The 
shephettl inform^ me that it virm where the aacient empemrs pitched tlieir cninp in the 
rams. To Dr, E. H. Hunt, labor, ho quoted the ciuperor Vimas (V^iiiaR-YtiriAn}, a local 
vowion of Ala«’d-din* *s princely iiam.?, also givm by Grant DuR. Dr. Hunt found here a 
fragment of Celadon ware df tlit kind iniporkd into India up to the end of the Mughal period, 
usually and significantly known as " Ghori Ware." * 

ON THE TE.XT OF THE MAHAvIraCARITA 

By l>p. S, K.DK. 

Si.vcE Ih-. Hertclpubliahod, in January 1924, bis striking monograph^ on the textual pto- 
blcnia connected with the J/afidirfrtKorifo, muob material on tho subject has been niado 
occe^iblo by Todar Mall s recent edition of the dmnia publiahttl Ijy llio IJniveiHity oi Urn 
Taniab.s It will not, tharoforc* bo out of pkeoto ncopoii the quest bn and consider it in 
the light of the fre.Rb data supplied by this new edition of tho text. 

Dr. Hertel very pertinently romarked t hat w q d kl not possess any tndy critiool edition of tho 
MMvtratariia, ond that no edition gave even the soantiost critical raatoria! for settling the 
text. This reproach liaa now been happUy roraoved by Todar Mali's odition. which is 
based upon ample manuscript material (18 Northern and Southern MSSJ. and which gives 
very full eritical apparatus. 

The tdiiio ptitaxps of F. H. Trithcn, published in London in ISIS, was hanod on only thieB 
iMlongingto the IndiaOflieo and the Bodleian, which have also been used by Tockr Mall 
and marked by him as Ip la, and \V, rcapcclively,3 The firet of tliosc .’^ISS. b fairiy old, being 
dated in lG0."j=l(M>9 A.n,; but the otlier two are comparatively modem, one being 

dated in lS57z= 1801 a.d., and the other conjectured to have been copied for VTiUon 

about 1820 Trithen's edition, however, gives no variant readings, nor any acoount of 

tJio MSS., but it admits eoUation of doubtful poRSages with their reprodtictions in Alaq^kflra 
literature. Tho next l.Jalaitta edition of TArAnutha TaritavAcaspati with hhi occasional but 
vary scanty gloeacs, publiakcd in 18»7, was reprinted (w ithotit mention of the fact) by his son, 
and is thus substantially the same as tho Calcutta edition of Jir&nanda YidTAsugara, published 
in 1878. TArAnfttha appcaiu to have used Tritkon’s edition, which ho refcia to in his Bengali 
preface as " tho text printed in Ki^aiul. ' hut ho a Iso consul ted a M.S. of tho diamaw'hioh existed 
in tho Oalcutta l^anskrit Cdlcge lahmry and which is pnjsujnahly the same as t he manusoript 
So of Todur ilall. complete in seven Acts.^ Nothing, however, is said about the extent and 
oharocter of the MS. used, nor aroany variant readings noted. Anundamm BorooahV edition, 
published in Calmitta in 1877 with a Sanskrit oommeni£uy*^nf his own.ie based on noindopend- 
ent material, but is prepared cklefiy with the help of the editions of Trithcn and TilrAnattn, 
03 w'ull as with the aid of readings of quoted passages in Alagikura works i hut this edition 
makes tho fimt attempt at a systematio and miming jiiter{>retation of tho text in its t^anskrit 
oonimentary.* Tlie text in nil these editions isfmiikly eclectic, butit follows one an d tho same 

1 A Xotc on UlMvaUiiiil nuit ViHqvtirAjiii in .iria Major b L, pp. 1.9, 

3 EdiUnl witli crhii^l iipjuiAiLu&, uiljiidiirlioin lUirl iioUn by tbe kto Toclnr Uall. CovQiris&ot of hniia 

SouAkrit Sclialor al OicfiuitJ. Bo%'ijn*d ivnti pro^urcil for Ijio Prent by iVuf. A, A MacdootflL IWiJab Uuiivir. 
vkty Orieulol rubIkaCiow, Qxfarii tTniviiTiiitty PmA. It it remarkabln th«t althnUf^h tbb tdhian 

in puliltiilHrff in n invutcd fur3n in no roFnrrnrp w ijiiul'i? tn pr. H'rrftfrl's iniporLiuit iwtiolc nronr'd to above. 

* Ii=^Litrliii Unioo IW. J110-41311 EdUltiglHv |.tt. vli. p. | Jfllj ^ l^^iiidirt Qllbonn. 913-4]3;» 

{Eri^rvKny. tn.-, viXh ^TssrBoiFlauui AI8, ao. lirt) (WdfiHi ,Mnoticril bi Aufioelit'ii Roe/hfan p. 130, 

4 bo it in iha MS. itKif, but pm Todar Mall. idv, and Bortel, p. 3. 

4 Xo. in the r^MC-ripltrr CalfttogMof J^anskrit iulhcldifir^ryo/ the Caleua^hSiuuiiTitColIeijf^ pt, 

ri,]»i 11Jh It ka motbjTTi eopy toarlcncnrGifantta for cme * njOa-BAlialMt* and clatwl in *»ritfaj: ia?a=i PV^t 

ti TM-AtulUai remarkfl in his livagAli prafocc llint many {loat^sg&a ui Uiotv^t, onabocuro to Mm iuid 
has not reatcutid to writs gkwra on them. 
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TftE IKDL\N AKTIQUARY 


t^AXTABY, 


^ioa which w«p:»un«bly 

purpo* *, be printed by the Nirpey Mg« 

in Borabey. Poona and eW here, the moat noteworthy »t p ^ ^ ^ 

Proaa. Bombay, and -dit^ * ft givoa ^TLoription of manuaoript material 

chinopoly and S. Ran?aohan.vr of Snrang . ^ mentioned in Virarft- 

nUfiaed. nor doe. it n .rice i‘. teat agme. with 

ghava s oommontory i . P ^ important, not only because it give* 

wh”oh iapmbahly Northlndian or nrtherKaahmirian. 

but which was hithc to unknown. ucceauary 

Todar Mall has i'iven a fairly fuU account of the MSS uaou oy . 

to mcapilnlato it hem. But it wo.dd be oonvcn.cnt to 

diaemnoe. between the Ihme - ,7 juj.); but three diBemnt 

manoaeriple i“‘»mxTardUtinSmblc in them. All the eighteen Northern 
tLm uls Of Todar Mall as w -11 aa all the printed editiona of the drama, agree in 

Than the inevitable .iiffeiences of roa-Ihig of particular wo^ or 

JlOir. Cambridge m -.nuacript Cu (Northern), a. weU aa hia Southern o^n^pf Mt. T,. 

end^Material .Uvenjencea however begin from thU ‘f .of 

wl mack three diati. ot teconaiona: (1) From Act V. 40. to the end of Act \ U (..e.. to tbeend ot 

the drama), the e hriona of Trithen. TirOnOtha ,L 

L^t[ur;‘^it"M“:o“rraJ.!i-h;^ 

the onivcrsallv ace pted text, or aa Ratnam Aiyar puta it.'O aomalm pracalita^, jidlAo*. 

But Balnnm AiiaO’a edition, aa weU aa Todar iUlPa aingloMj-aoremanMcript ik. »vcs a 
diHcrenl text for tli a portion of the drama (i.e.. from Act V. 40. to the end of Art \ U).^d 

thi. rocemiion. niark.'d by Todar SUll m. Reoenaion C". U expn^^ ^ aZn 

Subralimanva. At Ihc end of Art VH the manuscript Mr reads (Todar JUll. p. 300). ^in 
adlofa wUi^mfan.,. •da .rihmydd oriWiiA > (V. 40) Ui ifato.poi^rtean 

Hhavabhilindtn-blidja-parimUd bUhi viradtai UUah ‘oentjioia » a/eyoamnd mayd ^ofoepsm 
(prose-possage procc ling V, 47, in thU reoenaion) Uiv^U^vdkydd drabhyabhart^ v^^ 

Una Lniha^^ndarl^na Sul.^hmanya-kavinA k^Vmo'pi k^Mne^h P<^h I 

vamiajaladM-candrv^ VenkUidryataniibhavagya VtnluAmbd^garbha.Mmbhavasya drti^td. 
tniUUma-jrUinasidMr antu'. Ratiwra Aiyar’* footnote repeats (3rd. ed., 1910, p. 224) these 
word* up to the end of to/Ad-ie^A pdrUaJk, but omite the rest, probably basing the footnote on a 
simiUr colophon in the ALS. utilised for that edition. These two Recensions A and C, m., the 
vukata and Subrabmanya’s text, th rcforc, stand in sharp contrast to each other with regard 


7 Tho Poona oditiooM, both of which were publiihoii in 1887, ooo by 8. O. Jyotkhi and iho other by 
^rkJharn SAatri with hN own oomnieotar>’* “bo follow this recension. There is also s Msdrss edition with 

the rooikxo commentary of Lskvnao* Sdri (Xew ed. 1904); but I have not seen it. 

9 Ht and MiJ nppt w to be uos. 12583 und 1258 1 nicnlionod in the DfMsriptine Oatalogum of Sank, MSS. in 
Oxr OoeL Oriental .MSS. Library. Martras. voL X-KI. pi>- »^«51. 8153. But ttere are three other MSS., probnbly 
more recent acqttwiiiont, m the somn Librnry, which hevo not horn oollated by Totler Mell. but whiob are 
described b the above CeUinguo. Theee are : (1) no. I2.VII (p. 8152). «obg up to the end of Act V. (2) no. 
(p. HI53), with . irarAghave’s comuientary, oontnmbg Aots ItVTl complete and (3)no. 12587 (p. 8455) 

which hreaka ofl b A t IV. ...... . . 

• Of the remaininc three Northern MSS. of To<Ur Mall, hw Cambridge tnnwrwly maniHcnpt Cu enila 
with V, 40 ; bdia Ol!:.« MSS 1| md< e iUi aV*t V; Bongnl .Aiiatie 8<icicty nia«ti*cri|it UfoUuwa Hccoosiou C. 

10 This text is gi' on by bm as an < iijiendix to his editbo. 

11 This recension is given b Appendix B, p. 288lv 
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to the portion of the text between Act V, 46,to the end of Act VII. (:l) But the third recension 
disclosed by Todar ^fall's Kashmir and Bengal manuscripts K and B’* is somewhat peculiar. 
It is distinguished by reading a different text only from Act V, 46, to the end of that Act; for 
the rest of tho text, i.e., for Acts VI and VTI, it agrees with the vulgata or Recension A. After 
giving the full text of V, 46, the manuscript K notes ; eidvad Bhava'<h Ueh. agrt iavi-ndyaha- 
VlndyakabhatUiir ap&ri. From thispoint it adds a different text uptothoendof Act V,and also 
for the last few syllables of tho third foot and the whole of the fourth foot of V, 46.'* 

From what lias been said above tho following facts will bo clear:— 

(1) With regard to the text from Act T to the end of Act V. 46, thero is agreement in all 
MSS. and editions of the drama. 

(2) With regard to the text from Act V, 46, to the end of Act VII we have (a) the vulgata 
or the Recension A, (6) the text of Subrahmanya and (c) the text of Vln.\yaka, which agrees 
partially with the vulgata in Acta VT and VII, but differs from tho vulgita as well as from 
Subrahman3ra’8 text in the portion from Act V, 46, to the end of th it Act. 

Now with regard to the text from Act I to tho end of Act V, 46,1 here is not only universal 
agreement but we have also the fact that one Northern (Cu) and four Southern manascripts 
(Mt, Mg, T], T,) end at this point. It is also important to note that both Subrahmanya and 
Vin&yaka undertake independently to supplement tho text only after V, *'6. There is tho 
distinct evidence of Virar&ghava who says:'^ fJdvaigtva fthavabhiHeh 9Qk‘‘'h' itah paromtu 
Sttbrahma t^’ndmnah bamfoeit haver vaea Ui miila era'* spAtitfMovify tif * arz^fam ca ’ ityddi 
(the prose passage immediately following V. 46) Subrahmantfo-har r vard r^/api prAifah 
vffdhhtjd-njanUi!. This can only mean that the genuine text of BhavabhOti was available 
to VirarAghava only up to the end of V, 46, and that ho was ap])aren’ly of opinion that this 
was the extent to which Bhavabhflti’s text was composed, tho rcmain«'cr beinv a supplement 
written in later times by one {kasyaeit) Subrahmanya-kavi. That this supplement came into 
existence some considerable time before VIrarftghava is apparent from thafact that Vfrarftghava 
knew hardly anjrthing of this ** certain ” Subrahmanya, but also from tho ind'eation given 
in his commentary that ho must have used more than onehLS. of Subrahmanyans t^^xt. of which 
ho notices several variant readings. On tho other hand, the manuscript Kalso in llcates that 
tho genuine work of Bhavabhffti extended up to tho end of V, 46 (effrad BhavrhhUteh) and 
that another supplement was composed by one Vin&vaka Bhatta. From this, either of two 
oonolusions is possible: (I) that the genuine text of Bhavabhflti was available t<' the scribes 
and oomraentators up to tho end of V, 46, and, as we have two independent rupplemcnts 
composcfl respectively in Northern and Southern India only after thi^ point, the rest of the 
work was lost, or (2) that Bhavabhftti wrote the work only up to tho end of V, 46, and for 
some reason or other left tho drama incomplete. Wo have no data to establish definitely 
the oorrectness of either of these conclusions. At the same time it is clear that the text up to 
the end of V, 46, is undoubtedly the work of Bhavabhfiti himself. TI o rest was eitlier lost or 
never wrritten by the dramatist, and attempts were made in later times to supplement it (a 
phonomonon which is not unusual in Sanskrit literature) by (1) the anonymotu vulgata 
text, (2) by Vin&yaka Bhatt* nnd (3) by Subrahmanya. 

»» Thi« sjpvement heiwe«n Ksuhniir •nd BeiiKnl nuuiuaeript* k noUV!a ; but Todsr M*!!’ Oslcutta 
SMfekrit Cblle^e mantaKriiii So foUowi tho vul;p»ta or Rooen«ioo A. The Manuscript B bolon *i to tho 
Aniatio Sooioty of Bongal. 

*• Tho reading of B k not clear fiom Todar Mali’# deseription. At p. riii of tho Tntmdoetli n. wo aro 
♦old that •* B k v«rv frajpoontary, coloring a* I'"*® **• p. xi it ap oar* that 

it eomprkod AcU VI and VII, alihouyh wo aro not told what eko it inclu lod. Prom tho ooriw 
iu>ie<l tn ilw text it Menu that tho MS. biHrin]i with tho 4th pdda of V, 59, of Rootavsion C {■oe p* 282) and 
end* with Art X’TT, following Receonion C throughout. 

It Thk na<wxffe k In tho footooto to tho commentorj- on V, 46 (p. 193) b Ratnam Aijar*ii edition, 
withfihl Vtrardyhaeai. 

IS Thk roferonno to a lator namage of the text can only menn (m Hcrtc! interpret* h) tho ook^ibon of 
oqo or all of Vtrar&glm\'a’« own MSS. of the text. 
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It is dHfbnlt to identify YinAyaka Bhatta^ Of all the Yinftyakflfl raentionod by Aiifiwht. 
ono YinAyaka I^ndita is quoted in ^dfv^<i^hctrci-piiddhati (nOt l2o4), white fliiothcT Yiniyiftka 
is meDtioned aa the Author of a metrical PurvTB-pHhikfii to Daiahwm^'iTti-carH^^ It is possible, 
hoivcvor, to identify Submhtnanyafmni the details given about him by the ^lyaore MS., which 
tells 110 that ho wan tiie snn of Vehkate'^ and VehkatfliiTibA and that ho belonKod to the Pollaru 
family, Tt appears to have been he who wrote a coinraputary on the Pmhodha-tQVidrodQtta. 
oallcil Praiffha-prahd^}* as well as a commentary entitled DhartM-frtidtp^M on a treathic 
on A.4aiioa called In the opening vcTses of both these worts the same 

parantago ia given, but the name of the family is mentioned Os Pondflrit 

With regard to Subrahmanya's aupplemetit. or Recension C,, which extends from Act 
to the end of Act VII, no qaestinn anHca. ob it is homogeneous and distuiGtly attributed 
to a partionlftT author. But the vulgata (or Recension A) and VinlLyaka*B text (Recension B) 
have a laTgo portion of the Bupplementary text in common, pf2., the whole of tho text o( Acts 
VI and VTT which is the some in both recensions. That this portion is spurious admits of no 
doubt, and both Sortel and Todar Mall have brought forward enough evidenee to prove itA* 
But bow ia it that both Recensions A and B have this pm-tion in oomtnon, although they differ 
in giving two entirely divergent texts for tho portion coveted by the test from Act 40, to 
tho end of Act V f 

Todar Mali lioa advanced (pp* viii* xviii-xix) fl some what extroordinaiy theoiy that 
Bhavabhhti'a original work must have oomc to a sudden close with Act V, 4fi, but that later 
on tho dramatist revised this portion and brought the Aet to a olo^. Be maintains that the 
vulgata tester Roeension A from Act V, 4d, to the end of that Act mpresente tliia authentio 
odded text of Bhavahhhti. Tlic incomplete unrovised test up to the end of Act 4fi, is 
preserved in the MSS, of the Southern group ; the revised onmploted text up to tiie end of Act 
V trayelled to the North where it appears in the MSS, of the Northom group. 

About tho alleged re^dsion of tho original text tho evidence does not seem to be very 
convincing. Tho fact that in some MSS. better read ings are fomtd proves nothing, especially 
in the case of an author like BhavabKhti w'ho is perhaps Less careful in phrasing than most 
poets and naturally tempted later emondatiema. Again, Todar Mall himeelf admits (p. ix) that 
tho readings of the f^outhern ^£BS. are at places decidedly superior to thoac of the Northern. 
This strikes at the very root of hts hypothcaia of revision, although Todar MjlII attempts to 
explain this anomaly away by aup|K)dingthat these oecnsional superior readings were inevitable 
in the South, which is assumed to have l)een the home of Sanskrit culture whore BlLavabbhtrM 
works were more frequently studiofl. Of this suppcBltion no convincing evidence is produced. 

For his hypothesis that tho portion from Act V, 4fi, to tho end of tlmt Act in tho vulgata 
or Rooonsiou A ropresente tho authentic text of Bhavabhfitl, the following jaiguraents are pnt 
forward. It is neceosoty to consider them in detail: 

(1) Tfidar Mall w'ritea:—“Tho oldest known 31H. T,, which is dated Mijiivif IfiOA (= IDOO 
A,n.) runs without a break beyond 46, nud docs aoJ mention that tho portion, of tho Act 
after V, 46, is from the pan of a different author.^ Neither do tho other ^fSS. belonging to 
Recension A corao to a sudden stop in the middle of tlic Act. On the other hand, the MSS, uf 
the other two recensions attribute the part preceding V, 46^ and lliat follow ing V, 46, to tho 
end of Act V tjj. clear ftxmfj to different authors/^ 

There are aeverai inaccuracies in this aTgument. In tho first place, the Ocmbririge 
Univeraity Mainisoript Cu.an equally old Northern MS. supposed to bea little over 300 veam 
old,“ extends only up to V, 413. and ite evidence caiuiot be lightly set aside. In the Hcrond 
place, if the MSS. of Recension A, which give tho text without a break, do not mention (aa the 
M^S. of other recensions do) thatthu portion after V, 40, is from tho pen of a different author 

OrmtUiI 

. 1 . 1 , J_AW, p. fl 42 P. 

Catfloguo, voL V, -\fl, 3011 , p. IS 3 m To Jar p, xlx; Hortel, p, 1 


Netkcd with AXtrod 
Afdnt(ter^ Itibrary, vot X 
Nuticed in the> lame 
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they alflo do not mention that Acts VI and Vll arc upurions. AppUnng the same argument, 
wo riialt have to consider these Acta also as the authentic text of Bharnbhhti. It is difficult 
indeed toconcludeanythingdcfinitefrora thefaetthat some MSS. of Recenaton A stop wHhoirt 
a break at the end of Act V, for other MSS. of the same recension carry on the text witboirt 
break to the end of -\ct VII. On the ether hand, the evidence of the other two Reeensiona B 
and C is not in fa\'our of the genuineness of anj*thmg bc>-ond V, 46. The Kashmirian mana. 
aoript K, which is dated inanmral 1674 (=rl018 and aiiioh is therefore nearly as cild as 

Todar MaH'ali, ooiisiders only the portion ending with V, 46, as gciiiiine, and regards (As wAole 
a/(As rtmnininff Urt (i.e., even including \T and VII) as the supplementarr work rd VinAvaka. 
Four *• Houthem MSS. also either (1) stop abruptly at V, 40, or (2) as in the rase of the Mx-wit* 
MS.or VfrarAghaA'a'stext (Recension C),rcganl the trkole of the nmaining text {ijt., from V, 46. 
to the end of the drama) as the work of Sabrahraan>ii. It is clear that both Vinftyaka ami 
Subrahmanya tmdertake to write a supplement of the work, each in his way, after V, 46, amt 
not after the end of Act V. If Bliavabh&ti’s own text has been preserved in Recension A up 
to the end of Act V’ (as both Hertel and Todar 3IaII argue), then we arc driven to the rather 
onwarranted conclusion that not only Subrahmans'a hut also VinAx-akn took the unusual 
liberty of altering even the genuine text after V, 46, to the end of Act V. The very fact that 
both the«* authors were independently in agreement in completing the text only after V. 46. 
would make us pause before ac seriously maintain that the Recension A preserN’es Bhsvabhfitis 
genuine text up to the end of .\ct V. 

(3) Todar flail’s second argmnent is more important. He points out that .VoAdWni* 
enrita V, 49, in Recension A is cited (with the words ynfho Viramrite or tfotho MohStnraearHe) 
in the Avaloka oommentaiy on DaiarQpaka 11, 50 (ed. Hall) and in Sdhilt/a-iiarpava (on VI, 
30, ed. DiugAprasAd, 1915. p. 309), and infers from this that “ evidently the authors of these 
old works on AlaipkAra considered the text of Recension A (i.«.,from V, 46. to the end of that 
Act] as the genuine text of Bhavabhfiti.'’ In considering this argument, it mu.st be nottsl 
that the Sdhitjfa-darpa^ cannot be taken as an oU work on AlatnkAra anti that the context 
ahews that it merely borroa-s or copies this illustrative quotation from Da.^rujmka in con* 
nexion with the discussion of «d((ra/i vrtii in the heroic and its four divisions. The citation 
in the Daiordpoka, which alone we need therefore consider here, cannot however be so lightly 
brushed aside. But this single’^ citation by itself cannot, in our opinion, be taken as having 
a oonclusi%'e force. It only shoars that Dhanika, author of the Avaloka commentary, regarded 
this verso as a part of the genuinelext. and nothing mon*. It only indicates that in Dhanika’s 
time, oa in later times, the whole of the viilgnta text*^ came to be generallyact'epted as genuine 
in the North (as mrvahn prmetUiUth pSihnh) and ac need not therefore be surprised that he 
did not irgard it as hpurious. 

(3) Todar MalVa third argument that this portion of Recension A (i.s,, from V, 46, to the 
end of that .Act) contains a couple of passages which appear to be repeated in the other dramas 
of the author, does not hear ekwe scruthiy; for these slight repetitions of phrases (as in tw o- 
caaes in Act noted by' Todar Mall himsedf) con l>e caaily acoounte<l for by the likely supposi- 
lion that the unknoa’u writer of the vulgata supplement wanted to imitate Bhavahhuti and 
probably appropriaUnl these plirases (rotn the latter. 

(4) Todar Mall's fourth argument that Recension B runs to an unusual length an<l covers 

75 vewes (as against !d of Reoeirsion A) need not be seriously considered; for this recension is 
distinctly ascribed to a diifeient author, and the question therefore does not arise. _ 

rs F«t.. Jli. >i|(.T|7a^T9. Onl|- OmntalLi W l j IMi. No. ItSM aod I»H6t^al»vifc»otooU 

a) «nd with Act V, but tboro U aoAbioa to abow that th»y h oJ rug tto tbo#kMab»nigr(>up. Tbo Tanjoio MS&Ty 
aud T4 aro obviomly (ragmentarya the /oimar breaking oil in .\ot V, the latter ooatainiiig only threa Acte. 

The oitation of V, Si, in Xawusad-A of i f AdAAasaea (ed. Borooah.p. Ml) ie anoojrnHMO 

and prove* oothiag. 

11 And not nrraenij up to the end of Aot V, for the abMnce of any mioUtioiM Imfn .AcU \l and 
Vll prove* nothing. 

i 
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\Vc arc now in a position to conclude with ^reat probability that (1) the text from Act J 
to the end of Act V, 46, forma the only authentic text of Bhavabhilti. and (2) tliat tlie vulgata or 
KecenaionAof the leat of the drama (and not merely of AcU VI and Vllliaaaspiiriouaan liecun- 
aiona B and C. which are expressly attribute<l to VinAyaka and .Su1»rahmaii>'a respectively. 

But one question still remains unsolved. We have already noted that Acts VI and VII 
have identical texts in l»oth A and B reoensions. Only the text from Act V, 46, to the end of 
Act V differ entirely in tliesc two recensions, A giving a shorter and B a longer text for this 
portion. But Todar .Mail’s Kashmirian manuscript K. which pit^aenU Iteccnsion B and 
which is a fairly old M8. dated in 1618 A.D., reads after V, 46 : etnwd lihnvalthuUh f agrt 
Jcavi-ndifaha-Vindyalxi-bhafiair apuri . Now as thisVlS. (as well as B which gives also Recension 
B) includes Acts VI and VII and does not end with Act V, and as this inscription occurs after 
V 46,the word ngrt must be taken to refer to tbe rest of the text from Act V, 46, to the en<l of 
Act Vll. In other wonis, V’in&yaka miist be taken as responsible not only for the text l)Ctwocn 
Act V, 46, to the end of that Act, but also for Acts VI ami VII in Recension B. But the text 
for Acts VI aiwl VII in Recension B is identical with the text for those Acts in Recension A, 
which therehire must also l>c the work of Vin&.N'xka, hut which was indiscriminately 
incorporateil into the aneuiymous Recension A. In otlier wonLs, the Recension A exteiuls 
only from Act V,46, to theend of that Act and does not include Acts VI and VII, for which 
at merely Iwrrows the text of Recension B. 

Totlar Mall, however, appears to take agre as referring only to the portion between Act V, 
46 to the end of tluit .\ct. In other wonis, he appears to think that Acts VI and VII in lx»tJ» 
Recensions A and B arc of anon>’moua authorship; but with n*gard to the text between Act V, 
46, to the end of that Act, the Recension A is anonymoiu, while Recension B is the work of 
VinAvaka. But unfortunately there ar.' no ilatti to establish this point. 1 am inclined to 
Udieve, for itMsoiis given above, that tlie whole of the text from Act V, 46, to the end of Act 
VII is the work »>f Vinayaka, For the portion between Act V, 46, to the cud of that Act, it is 
ptolwble that there originally existed the longer text of Vin&yaka in Recension B, but subse* 
4 |ucntly a shorter, anonymous text (as represented by Recension A) came into existence, 
receiving uiiivcivnl acceptance and even superseding the original text of VinAynka. 

mis<’KlEaxea. 


NCXTES on -VSOK.VS iNSCItllTIOXS. 

Itock ProclomattonJt. 

(1) tkaciid in ekaeM m»mdj4 nt Gim&r (HP. 1); 
twriaaU; firoltyti {KdUt, JaugntUi), rkaii}fa 
(H&iwehrA). R«HU>r«d in Sanskrit, it wuuld ' 
be formed after tlie fasliion of ddkti- 

ediyo, amdtya, ikolya. nitfjfa of Sanderti 
(PMni, IV, 2. 08. IV, 2. 104; KdJikd, 
pp. 316, 318), wbere, however, the formation ‘ 
i« poMible only from nryoycn* 

The mooning given to the term by Hultzsch 
iC./J-r vol. I, p. 2) namely, 'some* (“ But there are ' 
oome festival meetings which are conaiclerod ^ 

tneriiorious.”) *• uiiaccrptable. It d<.»ra 

nut bring out the aigniBcaiire of rkaJya. The 
-text not fhl samdj<i, but fkackd *amd/d. 
gkatpa incam * of one,* i.r., mngle<ahow »amdja, 
as optx>«ed to tliose where, as lYofeesor F. W.Thomas 
has pointed out (JRAS., 1014, p. 304), 6ght« or 
eonteots took place. These latter were held betwrea 
animal and animal, man and animal, or man and 
man, resulting in sights of emsiiies, blood or death. 
These eomd^ were prohibited, followtng tbe 
policy of merry proclaimed in dkarma-lipi So. 1. 
Those •amdjoM where a ringle living being performed. 


iV., rKiiwiiieUitti; oiir**. were in»t {irohibited. The 
<loscn|itiun in the ro}'al ilocunient is accurate acxi 
liositi^T and wt, as Hiilixscli makes it, inrlnfinite 
and undefined*!* some ’). 

(2) l>hotHn*a-lipi. 

Hultamh translates this by *resori|H on mora¬ 
lity *; Bohler, by * religious edict.' 

In 1013 {Jiodfm Rrvirw, Calcutta, Jan., 1015, 
p. 81) I pointed out that tbe rendering ‘edict* 
was inadmisMble. Some of tlie dAormo-fi/iia. 

Rock series II, VHI and X. are not orders ; 
they merely record facts. The term ’ rmcript.* 
connected os it is with Roman imperial eflicte or 
l*apal orders, la open t<* the same objection. The 
word lipi is explained, so to speak. b>' .\4uka 
liimself by iU use in tlie SAmAth raeord. Two 
Upi 0 of tbe same 4lMao are directed to be dealt 
with, one lipi (tkd lipi) of which was to be * deposited * 
(Hultxsch) or * inscribed' (Venis) in ‘your ofllca* 
*.r., the offfoeof the soi»i9Aa. Hero tipi is a das{sUch. 
a document or a liraft, used in the serondory somw 
of • *®opy» Sdaana is the rdjM-Mmtma of the 
Kau(iliywdrlAo^A4saro(o.31,OfII. 10), the royal odict 
or order. Lipi, therefore, la not • f«or * or 'edict.* 

K. P. JaTAswxt.. 








j t sL iiiiT, ina-oj 


r!<joK-XO‘nCE 




liOOK-NOTlCE. 


Thie JJiLij^iLVi.uc!TA, Tumnhlati^ ruaw tbk 

^juT TJTiTH iH litTfiODtrenoN, i>r AiwjmiKMT 
*310 A CoMiEifinfAJiv av W, Dbcraus F. Hit4« 
\ii + M3 pp, Svo, Oxford Univorsity 
EortdOAi: HmnplirBy Milfonl, iOtifd- 
"Vho ijh&gavD(]gttA still holds itt sway over tho 
Hindu iiiiod u being ono of the moat adniimhle nnd 
Minily e^r brougliti forth li^" thr htiroKn 

tnte-llert li etiU Beaaa to interest end stimuUto 
Western scholiirdni) ne miKh n-s it did u Kiindred 
years ; and then i» certainly not o yrar that 
IHu^yCA without conferring upon Ue sOmo leririiMl 

cont riliution towurde thp lindomtandui|t of LhiB 

text—whether in ocia of the very numeroiLs perio, 
dlonls of Europoi Judia or Amoru^, 

U ia thus wiiJi every rcuon tlut Jdfn Hill, former' 
Jy of Khig's Calient CambrklgeT i*'nd n, Into pHneipni 
of Jay Kojayun'e Uigll i^hool at Heimmir hna 
uadertnhen to re-edit the EJhagavadgitai toStdher 
with Bin introduction end on hlngUoh trouslutionL 
l^t us Admit Mt Once that he Kab nucceeded quite 
woU withhisoot very easy toek, nndthat hehoa given 
VM A A'ery' useful hendbcKih for loctiiUrM ab well 99 fer 
private itudies. The text ii admirelily printed^ tike 
e\'eiytluiig ivued by the Oxford UnJ^'erxity Ftohs. 
llie English trsnslatioii is clear and fiuent end 
^v« A ^ery tdea of the not alwayn very pel- 
hicid orgtuneuta of i^rf iiAa^udn. The ialKMlue' 
lion centAim whAt we might expect to ^id them, 
n^, a coHectico of iiDtietK on Kp^i^ V(tiu.dfFvn end 
hii oultf tDgetber with ao expedition of the main doe- 
trines of the DhagAvadgStA; there is also an nioplo 
aDd generally very helpful conspceltu of the me in 
ronbects of the poem. The eommonteiry on the 
text limito Itself to jwmphrasing the native com- 
nnnitaLaTm. We might iLBs-e wished it somewhat 
otluwwiee, but we ehell by no moAos Argue thia 
pulnt» AS that U mainly n matter of tusle. The pre- 
xnit writer has ulreiiidy found opportunity to use Mr. 
HilVs work as a text-hook for a scriea of lecturof;, and 
hr ijon warmly recommend it for itasmmd qnolitira. 

1 1n The quoetiens dealt with in the introdiurticn 
vi o shall not dwoU liete, as they wiH partly bo toTirh- 
n! upon in a oeperate Article in this jeumnL Aa tor 
tbn doctrinee of the BhsgaT'ndgftA, the mnin impt^H- 
sinit of the preoent wtilor is that they hai’e Im»m 
irtruDgly overtfttffli. The poem in it* present shapt.' 
coiitAins a most morvellciis jumbln of sublime rloe- 
IniKBI and DOnsenstcol platituitea; but tltfli firoba- 
bly has got samuthing to do with the origin and 
vm'Tih of the text, ^tnylmw, ihe tsIoimdiMg hy 
potl mis of the late ProfruaDf Uarho eoanerning 
a SibfikhyBi ami a later Vodintu veriioii explains 
not hing. aa it resnains eotirely faiKjfuL 

Tlic BhagnvarligttiL firetends to be a text with 
ne-.t to no ocrur hrefioars^ aad oonsequctiT ly tite 
lest < ^ Kill is on Cha whole ideoticnl witb the 


eddfp printtp* of Schlrgrl {and l^sseen}. The pro- 
esnt Writer lias, bowm^sr^ poiuied to the quotatloas 
from the Bhsgavad^tA by Alblrthu t as indhwtJng 
the existence of another text, atid he stiU Wifn -r-s 
this to be the caae. Profeesor F. O. ilSehiadef, w'Lo 
on this point oherUheHi a diffatciit opinioo, has 
pointed out the existence of a text containing 74fi 
STTSoe of the traditional 7iXii_wliick is 

in foot iDentinnod lUraady ui the .If- Hh, vi, 43, -1-^. 
flirt the summary nf tliai text given by IVofesbor 
:^>bmder provui It to be extroracly doubtful whether 
it enn jwaUy claim any great age nt oU. Thus there 
is no ruem for textual cOnjeeturoS although a ftMr 
VWBW seem strongly to invite suggeeticba To quote 
one or two instances: in 3, 23-59, we find tho 
uctTial text nwding thus t 

Yttdi Ay oAaip »q ODThcyntpi jdfii jtormosy uian* 
drixo4 I 

Jfnnui mrtwMf KU narl(0J4tr manu^yd^ pdri/tQ mr- 

bb^^J|23[| 

fJtsidryur imt ftlid «a furydip il^irindi erd oAqia J 
iSaiiiAnmajin fO ituifd .iydiM Upahofi^m imM 
prajdk{\iil\ 

A* these veroen atuiid the letter half of v, ?3 must 
ttOftls fnnn a sort of iwrenthcsia, which is nttlvw 
nwkwAjd. But this half-verso is blanticat with tlio 
naennd port of 4* Ih wliere every thing ia in order;, 
and I eliQUld think it very' probable tliAt in our 
pavgn the text od^noUy rnu thus t 

momd turftOlunU mrucotn PwintuyifA pdrfAo ear- 
wuloA I 

which would make tho rrhnlo a well liclincd and 
LmunpenchAhlo seuten(>e. .And in U, I2, h would 
cortnirkly nnidinrate Hid sonsc to a cotuidcrnhiu de¬ 
gree if we were allowed tn reiM:! tbuw : 
diet siJr^^wi/HMnisya Mpirvd ^ugaport nuA|(d { 
ywfi Ahdk ialfrdl na nydVf hhtltinr inaKiU- 

marwA Jl 

instead of thu traditiniml ajpffifil sd sydd, «tc-, ^ hich 
is certainly rather tAme. 

But these inay lie futile simoulntionx. Tlnse are, 
Ikiwovot, MovernJ jusnages where we feel we must 
iliaagrce with the loamnll niitlior on points of tnns- 
latiou, textual criticism, etc. itnd we ahiB now 
allow outaohiea to touch upon a f«i^- of these poiHBgo^. 

in I, V, n-iAodAo ImrdCy means ^leern ‘ bat mthv 
'toork,’ ' nliBorve.'^ In 10, opcniidpta and jur- 
ydpta form an olil crux traruitatafis. They CAnimt, 
liowevor, laean * too weak * and * too ntrong ' w'hich 
in the mouth of Drtry'odhnna sounds absurd; the 
SHue miat rather be that of ‘fuH’^' lightly ckiacd.,' 
' IMoked tog'nlhor,' * which talKee fairly well with 
the next verec. 1, 23, dnee not, of course, form a 
cOfitiuiution of I, 22. but is a salf.contained Sentence j 
^'blegrl eorrwtly rmiidAtiw the wofda t 
odii aevlaf, ■Ao'!' yo ♦t*'' A'o *niaifjgildA by ' proeba- 


I Cp* JKAK IKS. p, 802. > Up. Avm /ndwes A'ldlar Jir R. c. (*irbf (1#27), p. 171 f* 

* Sehlegcl coTTcrily translateB ^animailviiwte.' 

* Cp. r.jr., kLBh. XV, Ifts £ dedrdfi . perydpfdfis AfAnnIi to And ATnsHlnw, HI, W ! jiatydptopVf^ 

pc/fuFsifrdvanfleird, where th#ietEsefBsomewhiiT the same 
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iuro* •qaid«rn int«Uif;o ittom, qitt tiur run^'enare.* 
In S, S. Mr. Hitl, like other tniiiehitont, render* KaJ- 
tMh hy * deepoiulenry ’; hut it is in reality identi* 
cnl with moAn.A Tlie ver»e 2. 11, hiis been correoti)* 
^'•tvlered by Mr. Hill, tluMigh it sms st one time the 
object of a rather faiioifiil cmerMLition,* which might 
|)erhnpi have been mentioned in the rommentar)’. 
On the cortoas construction of 2, flier* bnot Uie 
slightest remark tlwiugh it lias lieen commented 
njion liy various scliolara.f 
ftn ilie iTrae 2, 40, them is a sumewliat extensive 
literature, cf. Pai-olini. Albwi* A>ra, i». 141 aq.; 
FritxKhe. VieHtijahrsachHft/ar PkikftopKu M. .Sesso. 
logits xxxi, 354 : Belloai.Fili|)pi, ZDMG^ Iviii. 379 
*q.: Jacobi, ibid, Iviii, 393 sq. j Schradar, ibid. Ixiv, 
330 aq. Of all these soliular*, IVofeseora Pavolini 
and Sclinuler have, with the help of the native 
commentaries and parulW fiamagra from Indian 
literature, tnter|>reted the paaeage quite intelli- 
Rihly ; it airafily means: *as much use as there 
IS in a tank when everything else is fkioded by 
»iafer,- etc. In 2, the r«,dering of WiV.- 
prtiHixtnnd by * iier]>lexed by wluu is heard* 
IS prolMihly a slip, as it gives not the slightest aanae; 
it mnat mean * tiirnetl away from holy lore (Jrwri).* 
In 2. 34. Uoehtlingk, SiU. ber d.' sd«*s. «ra. 
d. 1807, p. S aq., wanted to reed Mdfd for 
which is, of course, fanciful; in the second lialf of 
this i-erse the tranalation ought to mu thiM : * Dorn 
the man of steadfast mind talk ? Does he sit • 
(immovable) • t)oes he move ebout ? * 

WiOith* i^rae 3. 13 cp. (except Mann iii. 118) 
RV. .Y. 117. 6. a. weU as Professor Hieg. 
p. 9. and the present writer. ZDMO., Uvi, 46 In 
the ^naUtion of 3. 16. wrought to reject the ^ 
with, and read ' he who . . turm not the wheel/ 
to obUin the correct senae. I.9luua^graka in 3. 20 
(ami elsewhere) scarcely means 'guidance.* hut 
rather ‘ siijiport ’ of the work!. 

In 6, 4, Vhildren ' should, of course, be 'fook.* 
In 6 8. ia not very aptly rendered by the 

sunple thinks, for fl. lo. ,ho preeent iiter 

w^Id .^tiue the humble qumtion whether a 
lotm lMf can really Ik> ‘ smeared * by water • the 
.n^isb w<^ anyhow, does not here render* the 

f.pjw/c. In .V M. d/raoAiddHoyr most 
pro^Wy mud he co ordinated with son-mm tynhrd. 
In 6. Ii. the wonls: ‘their *iai„ bv knowleil^i 

n^lma^khm 

J *• • hiimilftv.- 

/‘••fh.Ijn in «. S.J4, b not ,x«.i|v . 

And in , JL S' ^ 

'Adynt m.lly nwn. mor.-; 

• Schkgel correctly : • iwrtur^iui^ 


sonally I should rather prefer ‘still more than for¬ 
merly.* fn 8 , 17, the tranalation correctly pre- 
supfKMos that we read ye for pod which ia, liowever, 
in .Mr. Hill’s text. And in 9.33 1 Mom imam prdppo 
will most probably mean ; * thou who hast com* 
into this world.* 

/*iJrcr mlcdre MMiaotuA in lo. 6 , must, no duuh«. 
go UtgeCher and not a* pArm foimtUin-tmomamtb. 
Likewise in 10. 13. -4sifo and /Jemdn are not two 
separate j»er*utts, lull the well-known old seer AtUm 
DemUo who i-tsited the child Kiddhkrtha. the future 
Buddha.* In 10. 28. • tli« Korefatiwr Kaudarpa * 
should be ‘the Prooreator K.’ The UaaaUiiou, ia 
11 ,30. of Uicbkir dpArya yagat mmogrom 1 * thou 
flUnst the whole univeca* with the glory.* would bo 
correct if for * glory * were read * flames.* la 
11,32. rfa'pi tvdm are oorrarlly rendered by Sehlagel t 
•Usoloexoepto.* In 11. 37. the tranelatUm o4 le/|w. 

rasi by ‘that -Suiweme * is aaosolcre - the correck 
rendering is found in the quotation given in th* 
footooto. And in 17. 10, raddAognUefe k hM 
aptly rendered by , • with food conviction.’ 

We ^ve also noted some .Ughi miapriois in the- 
Honakrit text which may fiorha{Bi be mentionod 
here. Thus m 2 , 37, read Moluyser moiAIia; in 2 33 , 
•tbd*gaiit in 4, 22. nibmU,y„Pi in 5 . U. kormapLu, 
i in 6 . 23, jptgo, 'nimaeocrtasd (thus cor- 
rwtly the translation): in f». 13, rbUnna; ia II. 16, 
eiJwtrdpa (thus the translation); in 14. 26. brmkm^ 
bbdydyn; in 13. 4. pmpadtftd (op. [X 238. n, I); in I 8 . 

.ll.pdrtAu. In 11, 41, fn«Aiselawq»farrcdos»i*probah. 

It not a inisfirint tliough Schli^el LaeMm have the 
correct taermam: aial in 11. 41. tim aiitlmr nifsiiioiie 
the corrret reding gumr gnriyda in the footnote, 
but without making use of it in his text and traiMhi 
tio«^umrgorlyd,.i..of courm. next to -enaelnei. * 
l>r. Rajwade some years ago published a fairly ex 
temnva |»t of grammatical and literarv miadotniBi 
committed by ih* authorfa) of the Btia^s-e(|||{t 4 ,|o 
That |ia|ier. in spit# of ita tisefulnaet. waa in ttie 
mom a failure, for epic texU like thi. on* cannot 
»»y stanflarda of P*aini and Pntafliali 

the HhagavadgItA contains slioeking thing* from a 
Rranu^tical poml of view such as prasori.vmttrem 

wT'T’. 

Mr. Hin has. how. 
’'^•^‘eld hU opinkiii «m tliese ahsurdiliae. 
whi^ M |»m-ha|ni llir wisest connw lo follow. 

M 0 liave alli)we.| mirarives to criticise a few minor 
point. . 1 . Mr. HiU*. w.wk. Hu. on the whole Z 
hn\e found it thoroughly -ati.factory and should 
like to congramUte him upon hi. f«ir amount 
of .iiccesa. 

__ Jxai. C'OAnrKKTuuL 


'liSS Z: ,rZ7 

^*AW«» 4 »r, Comm., voi p. 32 r ^ **>* ".; J^iansson. .Voml, Oritr^ai U 84 U.* 1 

• Onhime« „ . . . ^ »ri,. 2. 61. 


• Onhimep. M’indiarb. Fetitehrin K K l * 

** As for this last fora I do luw ImJ- P* * •‘I- *® Cp. ^Aamhinbsr, fVmim •«,i n 
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I'laiftUjiJtv, NASLTN I^IfiClirPTlO^' of IS.A^TABHATA of VlKRAJJA S ViivAr 21 


NAsCN inscription of ISANABHATA of V1KRA3IA S All VAT SST, 

By R. R. HALDKB. 

Tins fragmentary ijiscription, engraved on the back of the Jower part of a broken image, 
wojs found at Naskn in KbarwA eatato m Ajmer-MeraAra by Thitkiif {jOj)A!injidiha of XharuA, 
who prcitented it to tbo l^jpQttinA Muaetuo, Ajmer^ It naa noticed la the Aantiuf 
of tlto MuNcum for the year 1[I20'2L 

TboioijeriptiunoonHiiijtjjof lOllneo, cmmpriuiogtwicnty vertiOQlollowcd by nearly three linc.^ 
ofproeeattkoend^ The upper part of tho atone being broken audits surface haying peeled off at 
acveral plaeca^, muoh of the 'nxiting boa been loatj and tbu Icttenf here and tkere ore indistiuct. 

Tho cbattlers are of the nortbent typo of alphabet, generally knoiiya as A'wiifa fij-tj, 
and belonging to tlie ninth century a-D* They include some letterg Tiiliicli are generally found 
in inseTiptiona of earlier <late. For instance, 7 of "fFi: in J. fi ; ^ of and in 

7 and 13, reapectively ; ^ of ®gjfr in 1. U ; ? of in L 12; f of ®rhTT in 1. 13 i 'll of ir3ir° 
in U Id, etc., show' their earlier [ormik The subscript a and d arc written in dideiont ways, 
as in (L 6), " (1. 13) and (1. 0), jrii: (1. 8), etc. Similarly, tj ia written tUffto-* 

cntly, as in jjJfH® (1. 12), (1. 14), and (L 15). Tbo numerieal symbpl for 7 in 17 

{h 11) and in 8S7 fh lo) ia also worthy of note, 

Tho language is Sanskrit with eomo occaeionai mUtokca, wbicb are shown in the foot* 
notes aueompanying the text. In respect of orthography tbc following nmy be noted i— 

Consonanta are doubled fl) with a supci^cript r, as in (1. 0), (L 10), 

(1. 12), etc,; (2) with a subscript r, as in (1- (1. 9), (1. IS), etc, 

^ is used for in (U 8), Anusedra is used for nasals in ^^irfr {1^ " 

(U 13), (1. lo), etc. Other mistakOB and irregularities arc pointed out in the footnotes 

aeeoinpanyiDg tho text. 

The contents of the inscription may bo thus summarised:— 

After the first fifteen yorses, the meaning of which is not clear {the verges being incomplete), 
tho inseription rcoordu the name of l^abhata as tho son of Dhanika in yerse ]6. Vonso 17 
eulogises the god j^iva,, while the next verse informs us that the image of Nllalohita flSiya) 
was set np by the puru (procepior) GAmupdasyAml. In verse 10 wc are told that the verses 
wore oompos^ by Kpana, son of Bhatfa Qovinda, by the order of itiAnabhata. In tho proao 
lines at tho end, we are informed that this Prasasti was written by the chieftain Is&nabbata, 
son of DhonLIu, for the sake of hLs jjuru G&mupdasviLnil; that the idol was caused to be made 
by the monk JajjasvAmi, 4nd that the inscription was engraved by Dcdda^a, son of Atiga- 
The pmso portion {L LG) also contains the data as tho second day of the dork half 
of Vai^fikha, lamvat 887, oortospondlng to tho 4th April 830 a.n. 

The year is given in words as well as in symbols. 

The inscription records tho installation of an image of Siva by G&mun^asvAmL It 
has also some histoiioal interest in that it mentions the name of the chieftain l^Anabhata, 
son of Dbaniks. Now, tho date of Dkanika, acoording to this inscription, may bo placed 
about Samvat 8<j7 (a.d, 810), if a ruJo ol twenty yearn be assigned to iMnabhata. Thia date 
of Dbanika agrees with that of the Gubila ehiefDhanika ruling at l>havagartA (DliGfin the 
Jahuspur district uf the tjdaipur fState) and mentioned in the pal)ok iniicriptien' of Uhava- 
Lappodova, dated Har^ J^amvat 207 813), Thus, from these two Ipseriptions it viDiiJd 

appear that tho two Dhanikas arc identical and that thia chieltain ruled over that jjart gf 
the country which cxtciidctl from Nile Cm (tho fijidt»put of this inHoriptioii) to Dli6r« Another 
ruler named Dhanika, belonging to tbo Guhila family, is mentioned in tho Clult^u inscription! 
of BalAditya, in which, as opposed to tho present inscription, he Lti said to be tbc gjtsat-grondson 
of tMnabbata, Ho, tbereforc, appears to be a dlfieront person from the Dbanika of thie record, 
who is said to be the father of Uftnabhata, Again, from the CbitsAmBefiptioQ wo know that 
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J)banlkiL luciitioned Uiuruiij lit'tli piutlL-itfuMor uf Hjir^iarAja, wliovtipi contemporary^ 

with the imperial Pratiharji King Blioja tV, H, 1MK),3S, a.d. im-8l)of Kanauj. HLidatc will 
MicrcfoiVj fall about b* 820 (a.d, 71^)i. if an avci'iigo rule o( twenty ytajii bo asaignnl to each 
of bis aucccieots. Tbiw from tbe dates na ^vell aa from the geiioal^ics given in two inacrip- 
tious(ChA(aQ find the pTCflcnt)^ it ia protwiblc that these two Dlianikaa were diiTezent pcrsiona 
Hpd iiourwhed at different periods, though they may both have belonged to the Gubila family. 
^uuUarJy, it might be shown'th&t there were different l^nabhatAS. 

It will Iwaccd moreover, from the al>ove that tho Guhilaa, bosidea their main braucb ruling 
at Xigda^ Abada (AgMta) and Chitor, etc., wore also in control of thetemto^y c.^tendingfrom 
Gbatsuindaipiif ytatetomofiaMewar, moat probably in sqljurdination to I be imperial Itati- 
hltos of Kunatij, who at tbe period in ijuetftion held eway over nearly the wbolcof Rajputinh. 
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Fennc ^ilT. PHILflSOPHtCAL LlTKtl ^TL^ftK iS' SAXrlKRiT 


BRN^OAT/S COXTRIBITIION TO PFILOSOPHICAL LITERATCRE TX PAXSKRIT* 
Bv CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTT, ALA. 

(Cort/iRWftf/ /I'nra ifoL LVf Jl, 233.) 

VaUpavism, ^ 

E%’crj' roligion h foiirnl to hnvc a pbLloflOphicnl AyrtUsm at it> own on lh«? 1^&15 oJ which 
the dootrlnofl and leneU peouliar to it f?hoidd bo cxplainwL And Kw>^Afli^paYii*m of Bongal 
WM not an eioaption to thia rulo. It aUo erolTcd a full-Hedgcd philosophy of it* own, which, 
In conrao of time, came to bo known as Gondrya Vai^nava philosophy. This La ^perly a 
Htib^achobl of VciJAnto, being based pHmarily on the Madhya aystem, though it was Lnflueaoed 
hv tho NimbATloi and Ballabha achoob as well But it differa in eorac pointa at least from 
the ^dtom of Madhva. Thua, aocoriing to Iho latter, the object of adoration k Vi?nu alone, 
no divinity being ascribed to lua coneort Lak^mt, But aeoording to the Gaudiya school. 
Vi^no together with his eouHort Bhonld bo worshipped. Devotion in oonjunction with action, 
assort the MAdh v as, leads to salvation, Dc vot ion, pun? and immiicd, is the can bo of salvation 
—this Lfl the view of the aohool of Caitanya. According to the school of Madhva, salvation 
oan bo attained by BrAhman devotees alone, but the Gaudiya school is more liberal and agserts 
the equal right of all. irtespootive of any distinction of caste, to tJiat supreme goal of life* 
The moat prominent distinguishing features of the Bengal school of AaL^paviani are (1) the 
doctrine of Adntya-bhe^abhtda {incomprehensible difference—non-difference), (2) prommeuco 
given to vrMvanaltiA of Krsna. in contradiatinctioo to the different V^ai^mva sebooLs of 
the South. 

The work wbich the folio were of this school regard os tho most important and anthonta- 
t4ve hi tho This PurApa, they enppotwj, was composed to elncidalc tbe 

VedAnto and is regarded by them aa fAe commetiiary on the said «&lra». Thus tho 

major portion of the philosophical works of this school is covered by direct commentaries on 
tho Bhflgavatfl and by independent works oompofiod to elucidate and Bystomaticdly present 
the views of it. Of direct commentaries mention may he made of the works of Sanaiano, 
-JjxTi, Visvanatha, Baladeva, Besides these, tire BMJfMgaMi/imTUi of S^n&tana and Lflfjftw- 
fth/tifavfttiimrfn of Rffpa, wliicli is an abridjremont of tho former, deal with the tcochings nf 
the BhAgftvata. 

Tho most iiaporlAtit. popular and scholarly work that seta forth in detail the philosophy 
of the Bhagavrttft is tire of ^-eandarbhn of J!va Gosvaroin {Ed. by Eyamnh! 

* hjfivamin, ChlouUa). It consi.^ts of sii books, vis.. TaffvamTtdarbha, /^mnidlTOrt , 

.sViJrrpiyi*, BAolr/i* anri Tho present work U iitAtc<i to fmve boon Iwsetl on a work of 

Gopiia Bliatta. the famous diHclple o! Caitanya, which appenre to have been fragmentary 
and inromplete. An fthridgemcnt of this voluminous work, presumably by the author 
himseir. is tire (CS,» X, p, CHI). 

But works on the BhAgnvata alone could aeeure no recognition (or the Bengal Vais^vas 
nmong thfw of other provinces, for a aohool waarequirwl to have commentaries on tlic Vedanta 
the and Vpani?nds to entitle itaolf to that recognitiou. And, it is 

told, ihat it was to win that recognition for this school that Baiadcva VidyAhhAtaua com- 
pnwd n commentary on the VedAnta^^Htra. eallcd the {Bwmna WalovB, 

Calcutta—1*301 BbI). This embodic* tho doctrines pecolinr to the pystem. Baiadcva 

flourishc?d sometime in the middle of the eighteenth century, rhiis pooaibl} c a ro 

oologically about tho last among tho boat of acholare who^ from tiiuo to tmie. c^^n ^ on 

that higbiy popular work^ — the Vcddrtffl-ailfnw, Bn t this was not the on y wor 

dova coinjxjsod. Like Rupa and Jiva, he was a polymath, wriiing on a variety ^ J 
philosdfihy, rhetoru:, preMunly, etc. Other philosophical wnrks ^ ^ 

III fJomioentary on the Hbofjatyid-giiii {published by the Gaudlya matba, ^Icntta), („) 
mentary rm the ten ujvmwd*. A>iui. A'ofAo, Preino, Mdvdfihp^ Aifareyo, TaU- 
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tiriya, Cchdwiogya and Brhaddm^yala, (3) SiddMtUaraina or Bho fya-pt^Mca (Saraawaii Bharan 
Scries), (4) PrameychratnAtxili (S.S.P. Series), an elementary treatise on the Vai^oava |Allo- 
Bophy of Bengal. This work follows the school of Madhvn in toto, aa is indicated by the author 
ill the introductory portions of hw work. (5) Vedantd-ayamanlnka, which seems to deal with 
the elements of the Ved&nta philosophy. 

It was probably about the time of Baladcva that Anfipa-nilr&yana ^^iromani, who was 
apparently a follower of the school of Caitanya, wrote a gloss entitled SanatijaaSv^i^* 
on the Vfddnta-»{Ura, At the end of his work he dedicates it to Caitanya and refers to Rhpa 
and Svarhpa in respectful terms. But as he was not one of the recognised ffosvdmtm held 
in high respect by the Vai^navos, his work is little known. 

Similar fate seems to have attended other works also whieh were composed from time to 
time. Of these, reference may be made to the Tattvadipikd —a short Vai^^ava treatise 
of great interest by V&audeva Sirvabhauma, the groat Naiy&yika and teacher of Caitanya 
(Sarosvati Bhavan Series—vol. IV, p. 68). 


Buddhism. 

Traces of Buddhist Culture in Bengal 

Bengal was pre-eminently a land of Buddhism, at least before the revival of Br&hma^ism 
took place finally during the Sena rule, though previous attempts to oonsolidate Br&hmai^m 
are traditionally believed to have been made by kings like Adl46ra and Sy&malavarman. 
The Chinese pilgrims refer to Buddhist monasteries in different parts of Bengal, which were 
all centres of Buddhist culture. She lived under the rule of Buddhist kings—the P&las—for 
several centuries together. Bengal produced fine Buddhist icons and some of the greatest Burl- 
dhist scholars whose names are known far and wide. Though from about the eighth cent\p-y 
most of these scholars of Bengal had their field of activity outside Bengal in the universities of 
NAlandk, VikramasilA, and sometime in far-off Tibet, there can be no gainsa^dng the fact that 
there were centres of Buddhistic culture in Bengal as well up to a fairly late period. The Mah&- 
viliAra of Jagaddala, the locality of which is not yet known, but which is believed to have 
been somewhere in Bengal, is even supposed to have been to Bengal what NAlandA was to 
^lagadha (JBORS., 1919, p. 608). ^ Buddhistic works were studied and copied hen? as in other 
vihdras. And we know of two Buddhistic works copied in Bengal during the reign of Hari- 
varmadeva (circa eleventh century). These are Afi^hasriM’pmjlUi-pdramUd (R. D. Banerji 
—BangUir Itihdsa —2nd cd., p. 304), and Laghukdlaeakrafikd (A.S.B.—I., No. 67). The latter 
work, as is recorded in the manuscript itself, seems to Imve Ijeen recited on the lianks of the 
river Veng in Jessore for five times. It was under the Sena rule that Br&hroanism strongly 
as^rUfd itwlf in Bengal at the instance of BallAlosena, who is supposed to have reorganised 
Hindu Society in Bengal in its entirety and placerl Brilhraaoism on a solid foundation. But 
there is evidenoc of Buddhist culture in Bengal as late as the fifteenth century*, if not later 

74*9 '”V*S^”(As"b* I* SUntidcva was copied at Venugrftma in 

And it seems that, in spite of the efforts of Sena kings and those that followed them 
Buddhism lingered on in some form or other diflScult to l>e distinguishcil from the more 
popular Brthraanism. And this has been shown by Mm. H. P. Shnstri in his ‘ Discorrru 
Living Buddhism in Bengal: of 


BengaVs Contribution to Buddhist Liierature. 

Old Buddhist works would naturally bo expected to lie found in plenty in this land of 
Buddhism. But curious though it may seem, that is far from the aotiml state of thinw VVrv 
few Buddhist works of Bengal are known to have been found in their Sanskrit original and 

liiscovered i n places that were far from Bengal—in 
!• A lUAQiMcnpt of tho work is in the 8. S. P. 
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Nepal for ioBtancc. It wa« in Nepal also that the Buddhist works copied in Bengal were 
fotind. A good many works, however, fortunately for us, arc preserved in their tninslations, 
in Tibetan in which the locality of the authors is found to have been mentioned in 
many cases. 

Candragomin, 

The earliest Bengali Buddhist scholar of whom we know anything was perhaps Candra* 
gomin, who l)elongod to the school of Asahga. He is stated to have been a grammarian, 
philosopher and poet, and enjoyed high renown in the Buddhist literary world. He is sup¬ 
posed to have flourished sometime about the fifth or sixth century of the Christian era (Nuri¬ 
man— Lit. //iaf. of Sans. BuddhUm, p. 100). It is know'n from Tibetan records that he was 
bom in V'arendrl in Bengal (T&rdnAtha—pp. 148fl., 159 ff., Dpag-bsam-tjon-bzan —S. C. Das— 
p. 93, 139).*’ Several works of his are known. Of these, &ifyaUkhd-dharma‘k&vya, which 
is in the form of an epistle by the author to bis disciple, propounds the Buddhist doctrine in 
elegant kdvva style (Nariman— loc. ciL). We know at least tw’o more works composed by 
him. Of these, Lokdnandct which exists in a Tibetan version alone, is a drama {iioMkrU 
Drama, Keith, p. 168), and Cdndra-vydkarafta (edited by Dr. Bruno Liebich—^l«ip«ig, 1902) 
is an independent original grammar. 

^Uabhadra. 

After him probably come ^ilabhadrn, the teacher of the great Chinese pilgrim Yuan 
C!bwang. He is stated to have lieen the author of several well-known treatises (Oa Yuan 
Chunng —Watters—vol. II, p. 109, 105). But unfortunately none of his works are known 
to have survived. Some of his w’orks are preserved in their Chinese translations. 

^Sntidera, 

After ^ilabhadra wo may mention $&ntidcva, who is supposed to have written sometime 
between 648 to 816 a.d. (H. P. Shastri— BauddJta-gdna-o-dokd —Introd., p. 23). In the 
Tanjur his home is stated to have been in Zahore, which has been sought to be identified with 
a small village called SAbh&r in the District of Dacca (see under S&ntaraki^ita infra). The 
Tibetan writer T&r&n&tha, however, in bis History of Buddhism assigns him to Sur&stra. 
But Mm. H. P. Sastri w inclined to take him to be a Bengali, on^ ground for this, among 
several others, being that one of his works contains passages in Bengali (JBORS., 1919, p. 502-3). 
d&ntidcva was a great and well-known scholar of Buddhism. Some of hb works ileal with 
Buddhist Tantro. Two of his works— fjikfd-Mmucmya (Ed. by Bendall —Bibliothrra 
Buddkica —St. Petersburg, 1897) and Bodhicarydvatdra {Bib. Ind .)—have been published. 

^ntarakdta. 

The next name is that of SAntarak^ita, who was a great scholar of Buddhism of his time 
and was the High Priest of the monastery of NAlandA. His fame travelleil beyond the limits 
of India, and he was invited by the king of Tibet to preach Buddhism in the land of snow. 
In compliance with this invitation, J^lntarak^ita procooileii to Tiliet and was fully successful 
in his great mission. In fact it was ,^Antarnksita who first laid the foundation of Buddhism 
in the land where Bon fetishism was the prevalent faith. It ia. however, a matter for great 
regret that we get no light about his life and works from any Indian source. All that U 
preserveil of him is in TilM»taii. He is called ^Antanik^ita, SAntirakrita and AcArj'a Bodhi- 
sattva in Tilietan. Details about his life-story as contained in Tibetan works were collected 
by that great Tibetan scholar, S. C. Das, in vol. I of Journal of the Buddhist Text Society where 
he definitely calls ^ntarak^ita an inhabitant of Gauda, and also by Dr. S. C. V idyabhushana 
in his IJiMory of Indian Logic (p. 323). The Utter work represents him as liaving deseendtHl 
from the royal family of Zahore, w'hieh has been identified on phonetic grounds with the 
small village of SAbhAr in the district of Dacca (Bengal), where ruins of old palaces and other 

IT 1 lun iniipbiiKl for^theso rofcreuoes to Dr*. N, P, Qiakraiarti and P. C. Bs^hi of the Calcutta 
I'nlwwity, 
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dbjecU te-fttiiying to ifcs antignitr ond Hplendour haw been found, {B, Bhiittnohami” 
b'orewon] to TaUvasangraha^ siu.) Tho locfllity was uo donbt a oeatre of BuddhUai* 
It WM al)Out this region that the great Buddhist scholar, Dipahkam SrijflAna, was born, and 
manj Buddhist TilntrLk iiuagca aro aald to have bson found there* 

As regards tho time wheo Siltita flouTiahert, we are iaformed by Tibetan works that he 
erected the naonnatery of in TibiH in tho year Tth A*n., and that he died ihere iii 

7ft2 A,D. Tims he lived m the half of the eightti oeiitury of the ChriMtian ere, 

,Vh line 4ilready been stated, be waa^a great seliolar, Hi^was WTell-versed not only in the 
terete of JiLibflyiiua BuddblHiii, but also In rlifferent syisteffis of Indiaii phiLof$op1i\, which he 
quotes and refutes in his tiioiiu mental work (Gnekwad'e Oriental Series). 

This work gives n brilHent exposition of ^lahilyana Biiddbism in relation to other systems 
of Indian ptiLlosophy, of which the shflllow'iin!*! i* Nought to lie eatablished. He wrote a good 
many w'ork^, of wliieh very few have been prosert'cil in their Sanskrit original. Tho only 
works of whioh the Sanskrit Drigmala are known to oskt are two, TtiUmmitQmha and Tofit'O* 
^iVfdAf. Beaidea these, ho wrote several other works whieh are available now only in their 
Tibetan translations. Eight of these are meiilioned by ^Ir. Bhatlacharya (op. cth, pp* xx, xxi). 
It will be noticed that most of theae works related to Buddhist Tantra. 

Je/Jrj, 

Kext in chronological orrler would probably be JetArit w^boee fathor was a Brhhmap 
named GarbhapAda, who livrKi in VaretiJri at tho court of EtAja SanAtanat a VHasat of the 
TAla kings. The famous Dipankara {born in OBO A.tJ*). when very young, is eaifl to have 
been sent by his parents for education to .lethrl. King Mah^pAla (who ruled up to A.Ti.) 
Is Said to have conferred on him the title "of Aipdife: of tho University of VikramaHilft* Ifo 
thus seems to have flourished Ln tlie liegiimiug of the tenth eentury% He wpk the author of 
three worka on Buddhbt Logic, which aro found in their Tibetan tmuHlntionJ^.t* 

Dtpanlvi-m. 

Xow w’p oomo to Dipafikara l^rijiiana. ivho, as has already lieeii stated, was n pupil of 
Jctilri in his early years. He is also known by the name of Atlna. Xothing dcBnite is known 
nf him from any Indian aoiirce. We are fortunate in gelling a fnirl}' detailo'd ncooiint of his 
life and works in Tibetan works, on which khh luiseil the long and informing account of him 
given in the Jonmnl o/ thr. liuddhl/tt 7V-ri Sorirftf, vol* 1. p. hff. From the latter we know 
that Dipuhkara wji.h liorn in 080 a.o, in the myat fiimilr of Unuda at. V^ikminapura in Ban- 
gala, His father was KalyAna S^ri, and his mother FnibliAvati. Ho prohahlv Iwlongwi to 
tho saino K^alriya race from which i^utaraksstu Imtl haiteil. His name Udore Ida juiliation 
was Candrsgarldui. At a comparatively young agi? he became a great seholart verserl equal I v 
in BrAhmnnio and Buddhist lore. A a a rewarrl for hi.i great scholarship he was msfle the 
High Priest of the monaHtery of ViknimasIhV, At the repeated invitation of the king of 
Tibet he went to that ‘forbidden lantJ ' lo reform the Hiuhihism of Tibet, whieli had joiirh 
ilegenerated at that time. He worked hor^i for llio regeneration of Tils^tjin Buddhism and 
met with Ilia death at theripa old lijie of sevenl v-ihreo In lairt a.o, jil a plmv ni TiIm'I iumt 
L hasa, far away from liis luiliva hind. He U wlill held in high rewiH^-t oil over Tilw^t and bri^* 
almost been dcillcd therein. He wrote u good many W'orka, none nf iihkrh. hnwever. are 
known to exist ju their Hariakrit original. Twenty works of hiK, of whidt »hc tniiiKlationa 
are found in the Tilietan Tanguy Imvn licen meiitioneci by S, C. Das in hia article alremly 
referred to, 

/fo/aiH'ora' .Viwb', 

Ratnfikara fburlshed jeiraetime altoiit the tenth et-ntury. He may 1» identical 

with gaiiti, two of whose songs in B^'iigidi are known to have come down 
d oM—H.P.S,^ Intro,, p. 28). He\Vfl?i t he author nf a gmKl many Buddhist works, of which 
li Tho account of Jet^ri h bated oa that of T>r. S. crVklynhliuiann. op. rif., p. MSI. ^ 
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stovpRil bciofiff Itj BEtddhist Tanttii, wliUs two of bin workn on Jludclbiitt lu^io lire known 

—Ajipciniix oil list of Biiildhist Tantm works. Vidji'abKiisanci^^—cif.* WliJ. 

LuipddA. 

-Another BudtlliLit scholar who hun almost been ilcitictl mul hehl in liigh respect, 
not onli’ in wnne part^i of Ikoigat but also in >tajTir1)tianjj NcjmI aiitl Tibet, is liefinitely 
ortlled a Bengali in the Tanjur, He is stated to have been ac^istod in his Al/himmatja- 
tfibhangti by Dipaukura Srijiiiina fH, P. Shaslri. op. cU. —^Infcro.t p. lo). He thus seems to 
have iloiirishwi about the middle of tlie tenth century. His connect Lon with BengaJ 
is dcttnitcly referred to in the Tanjiir. He was the author of sevcnil BiiddUist Taiitiika 
works, which are found Lu the Taujar. 

^umoeaWra. 

Wo may next mention anotbor Bengali seboLar, wlicwe field of activity was 
in l)cylun» wfiere liis name ia filill hckl in, gnjat honour. Uis name is lUtuacaudia Kavi- 
bhdratt. on wlioin was conferred tho dignitied title of Bauddhftgarna-Cakrararti by 
PnrakramabAhu, the then ruling king of Ceylon. Portiiuately for us ho has left behind 
much usefnl personal account in hi* works. In the colophon of hia works Im cnJIa 
hiniKcIf (fa«/ht^stpa (one who belonga to tlie Cautio land) and oiieo at least riad-Gauda 
(a, cTWpccted Bengali}. Fii the concluding vernes of his Vrttamtnfihara pafKikd he refers 
to lUJiula—the CLdcbraUMl Buddhist scholar of Cbylon—ua his teacher through whose teach¬ 
ings ho embraced BuddliLuii. Kven liefore hLs ^nvereion ho seemd to Uavp lieon a great 
soholor and was proficient in Turku, Vyakararp. l5ruti. fimrti, JIah&kAvya. Aguma, AknkAra. 
Cliandab, dyoti^a and N&taka* He Imiled, as ho hicuflelf liays, from the village of Vlruvati, 
Llic present location of which is not knowTi. His father was Gai.iniiati and his mother Devi. 
He refera to two of his younger brotliers—HalStyudha and Aiigirosn. His timo is approin 
matcly known from the date of composition of Jub FittoTOfadt-oni-ptiMcii'd, which was lO&O 
Buddha era, or 1245 A,D. 

A fact that is important Irom tho viow ptunt of social history is tliat in nil bis works 
ho calls himself both a follower of Buddhism ami a Brflhmait fikontm-deto^, 

ftHrah). It ehould bo noted that even Mahgalumuni, who inmslated BiVinacandra's lihatti* 
Aitata into Hiinhalose, calls him n t/eyV*. 

Three works of BAniacandra are known 

1, which is in 107 beautiful verses, jirauKii Buddha and Budilhisni (pub¬ 

lished in Nagari by tbo Iluddliist Text Society—ISOft, also in Siobalcsc chareoters hy M. P, 
Ekarayaka, Bliorati Press* Colombo). rydomd/d-^ work on proaody, wiiich LneidenUUy 
gives on (icoount of the celebrated monk MahlnclrapruHada (SI. P, Ekarayaka, Bhamti PrcBs, 
Colombo). 5. Fr/to«drtdioro-2i»1eiisd^ commeiitaiy on the w-eB-knowa work on prosify, 
tho Fdtoroffuhfeara of KedArabhatta (Nimaya Sogara Press, Bombay). 

Some less knoim Bttdtihiai Authors* 

There were sonic other syholnre also whose names are not as well-known as Lhoiw lueo- 
tione<i above. Tho w'orks. of some of these are found in the Tanjur. Wo may mention tbo 
namcH of Vibbilticandfa, Kr^VtAryn, Advayavajm. tho last two of whom arc known to have 
noinportcil works in Bengali also (Mm. H. P. Hhostri, op, c*f.—Intro.; dBOlti)., HHO, 
p. 5*J7-8b Bt uiden tbrse* ono PradjiiiU-annan. who wrote ft (loiiiiiu.-jituty on the Udimror^i. 
la stated, in the iiit rtHfanliun to the Tilictuii (ram-latlon of liia work, lo have hailed from 
KdvA in Bhohgala or BhoiigaLi, wbidi luuy not unlikely bo idoutilied with Bengal (RookhUl 
^Uddnavar^at Intro., p. xii)_____ 

1* lorn iiiifclitad to Pmf. R Sk'dXartha of tboCoylaaL^iiivvisity Oilkijv for aupplying mu with 

Komo voIuabUj Infofmaiioti rrganlbg RlUiiacwuJre’® wTifka and tho pluficocont-icd by him in tbo ntimation 
d( tbo (Mcpk cl LVIem 
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THE 1NDIA^' A^-TigCAKY 


A LIFE OF NAND HISHI. 

By pandit AN^VND KOUL, PfimstDKxr. SmS'aqaji HoNicifAUTT. ) 

{Onntinuid from LVUlt V* 2240 

Tlie peoHi on hearing th 18 ftdTicc, repented and thence tor tb deviated from trotiblLng anyone. 
A farmer named &>ung once eauio to Nund tti^bi and told him that be waa cliasatwfitd 
vith his post deeds and wanted to renounce the world and become one of bin foUowcrSt Nniid 
Rishi directed a dUciplc of his'named ^fung tq make over to i^ung the duties he was per- 
forming. For some time Sung performed thcHO duties^ and then took leave to go bumc to ifco 
his own family. At home liLs family w’ere so pleased to have him i)aok to live with Lbcm 
that they world not let him return toKand Uisbi. A long lime thus elapsed, Xand ffiiihi 
once remembered him^ remarking — 

Ae Sun<j tset tsyung^ 

yu bihenHvifdv JIungun wfa. 

* Asi zoH 6Atitri mna sund sung ; 

WuchhoA Aof, focA iah sds. 

Asi he idzi lhavahon nikants ; 

Charbari gandahoa boras saii. 

Chhuh nah idii, samih nah kharus \ 

Din doA bknri gkoros sofi. 

Sung caiiie> the heart was glad, 

\Vc kept him in MungV place^ 

We thought be would become a golden weight; 

Wo shall SCO him outweigh a hundred^ a thousand and a lakh. 

Had he been a steed we would have kept him in the stable ; 

We would have tied him with topes attached to the door. 

He LB not a steed, not even an ass; 

He will spend his days at homo. 

When Sung heard that Nand Rishi was remeniboring him, he left hU home and retumefl 
to his preceptor, to whom he remained devoted until his death. 

A number of men once oame to see Nand Rishi and hinted at his belonging to a low 
caste of watchers. Nand Rishi remarked ; — 

PiisA-dyuf ovazot: 

Khf.gas nah gur gupnn iah gdv. 

Stth tftlih shdhas »hen icof, 

Suh Qvozot drench taiih dv I 

Tlie flawerseller’s dgul {gmBs with which a bouquet is tied) is of low birth: 
Neither pony, nor cattle, nor cow will eat it, 

* When it reached the head of the king 

, ^Vhere did it fthen] appear of low birth i 

NiJid Ilbdij was once going through a forest, where he saw a number of men pretending 
to meditate on Gtxl, but living in case and comfort and having no true love of Him. Ho 
rebuked tbem in the following wonls: — 

Kati-gugi gkora ghora litshi Idgorit 
Yiiha pdtar tdgan rangan, 

Nish'bndh atganl tttJei iitgan ; 

Wairan nah mu{h knpas tah ann ; 

Akttti khenas tsUran 

Lilian taiih tah iagan icon* 

The people of tho Kati^gttga [iron age] in eveiybotiBO will pretend lo be 

riahis [aaintajr 

As a prostiuite does at dancing [she sings morality 
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They will pretoid to be imiocent and extremely gentle j 

They will not aow beani*. eotton-ftecd» iincl graicifl {t.e,, earn their 
bread by honeeit labour) \ 

They will excel thieves in living by unlawlul lueniifl; 

To bido thenwclves they will repair to a forest. 

He further attacked hypocrisy La these woida< 

Paran penah suit no banah'— 

Yandar-tnuhitli tul no A tala thud zAh. 

Quphi aliavah Dai no Jahtik — 

toA gagur drAi nah \cdj\h manroA zAh. « 

ShTdiiaa ajjti TitunoA no ihfotaaJc — 

Gdd tah vmduT kkati noli sdA. 

TJpn* dlnah naii Dai ffud (OAhihe. 

Drdtidan Itli imi ffw/wn noA 
By bowing down, thou shalt not become a fishi— 

The pounder in the ricc^mill did not ever raise up its brad. 

By entering a cavo, God cannot lie nttniiicd— 

Tlic mongoose and rat never oome out of tlieir boles. 

By luthingf the mind will not be c!t?onse<l— 

The fish and otter never ascend the liank^ 

If Ciod were pleased by fast ing 

The incligent had never cooked footl in tho pot [in his own house]., 

A similar saying U found in BilwH NAnak'a teachings ;— 

A'^nt gdlA Aidh sddh ; i'Awdjn JtAosiydn. 

Dudh pitn tidh A/idh ; bdlak bachhydn. 

Tan ndttt ntdh »ddh ; lUCAfkrit laacAAydn* 

Xdnak \ mi mmvddr so gal athkpdn. 

A saint may subdue deaire ; [it ut extinct in] eunuchs. 

saint may drink milk ; [it is done by] infanta and calves. 

A saint may wash his bo<ly j [it is done by] frogs anrl fish. 

NUnak 1 apeak the truth. Those words are good, 

Once Nand Kisbi saw a hypocritical prieat at a mosque twirling a rosary^ in bis bond, 
who took six platefuls of rioe, which were brought to him by six different persona at different 
timofl, to oaoh of whom he said he had had no food at all that day. He then rebiikcKl him thus 
Tds6»A cAdni chhsm gunasd kisho ; 

ilfurfd diaAif kardn khatn, 

^hth chinih thtiham htsham Hisho ; 

Tsah oi ptr tah rahzan lam i 
Tliy rosary is like a snake t 

‘ Thou liendeat it on seeing the dlsoiplea. 

Thou hast eaten six platefuls, one like another j 
!f thou art a priest, then who are robbers f 
In regard to dialikos, which man or beast naturally have, Nand Bishi remarked 
Gw, khar, ivutsh timmoA khare, 
frat,«Ara khare Lsdm. 
yttsiA drdlidas poish khart, 

Xushi kharc zdm^ 

I'nny, ass and calf are dialibed by the vegetablc-gTnwcr, 

The lieahy matter in the palate ia disliked by the enlf. 

A gueat is disliked by the vile wretch, 

A husband*a aiater ia disliked by the daugbter-indnw^ 

Z 
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Apropos of the proclivities of one’s fsmUy members. Nsnd Rishi said ?— 

Kdr ckKai malaz tran deoddnu — 

TmIU kareA guni Uidt. 

Oubur rihui Uki hacha dkhirataA— 

Jjadil palana karus 9 wdri. 

Boi chhui pKal hd bakfUdwaras— 

Piyas muhim tah korea Jfdri. 

Rani chSai khani andar pit&raa— 

Wandas tah teathis kases ydri. 

A djiiigbter is like an axe to the forest of lUnslars— 

It will fell it and make lieaps of logs. 

A non is like an Arabian oolt in the worlil to come 
Thou canst put a saddle on him and ride. 

A brother is like a fruit tree to a lucky person- 
When there Ikj need it will provide help. , 

The wife is like a quilt in a basket— 

It will bo of use in the winter and in the .open. 

IPar hajih tnundare par nai daihe ; 

Nushi nai dsihe hash tah zdm ; 

Muqadamas patah nai phukadam dsihe ; 

Odmas tulihe shdtnas tdm. 

If there were not a mallei for [use upon) a knotted block of wood ; 

If there were not a mother-in-law and sister-in-law to the daughter* 
in-law ; 

If there were not an overseer [to look] after the lasnbarddr ; 

He would harass the village till evening. 

On the vicissitudes of life, Hand Rishi lamented thus :— 

Hdnzanih hdnzan wutga pdzan ; 

Handi bihan sabhau tah khask ttdzan. 

Sak ataan guphan tak skdl grazan ; 

Hanih mandorih doian gdak paharen. 

Boat-women will serve umiga (one of the best kinds of rice) to boatmen ; 

The sheep will sit to dine, and the,cooks will bo slaughtered. 
Tigers will enter the caves and jackals w'ill howl; 

. Castles will remain deserted, and huts will have light. 

Rundk pdUki ari nakk dit tas ; 

Akk ehkas nak paromats takkta sipdr, 

Trukhdk tdh kardn tahandis rakhtas ; 

Bakhtas budk ekhai khitmatgdr. 

A limbless [man] is being carried in a palankin by the able-bodied 
Ho has not read a single section of the Qur&n. 

A clever man is folding his dress ; 

In times of good fortune intelligenee servos as a slave. 

Ldlan handen timan robaJdtdnan, 

Jdnan dapdn dsi ukrinvi gatsk. 

Sundara deehham hdri uakhanan ; 

Tsdr^ara sati dsah duirdn laUh. 

Taiik mek az tHthim kapas ruudn. 

Mek umckk, Nasarah, tsah tih levrhhnik gaUh. 

In those glittering halls of lords. 

The great were told to shrink back. 
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I EAw pretty damHclb sinjiing utmgii thvrv ; ^ 

Tlicy wc^re gwecping the dimt ■ft ith yaks taiU. 

There 1 now obscn'cd cotton being sown. 

I saw, 0 N&sar, tliou roightest alw go to see it. 

N.v^'d^ »a» ono of tlio to.« dUoipk* of Nood 
Booio’dJiD (Bhum Sidhu), Zainuddin (Zaya Bingb) aod Ut.to ddo. [Adit Bom ). 

Na«XT Bdbd, bozlo gurak vandi icat^aa, 

Sorah tdTidih vrudih dsih mor^ tuttd itsj , 

Vdhafi dmh JmJehan hmaf ffrozan / 

Adah, ha mtilih, irdiwtof rdj. 

Nasar Bab4, listen to the wurd of yom* preceptor. 

The orest of the peacock will be on the head of a pig ; 

The Jchlam and its tribntarics will dry up mid the drome wdl roar , 
Then, O father, wilJ i* the reigu uf mordmye. 

w'ords, if bo is not oareftil. 

Nmden MJfin doA <f»« bhariz6 — 

Lagitfo Mhdh levige. i*wtz. 
iiadan satin zAh tih no phin^ 

Atiizih nah kwiicnen 6<3nan ijkim;. 

aSpoud thy days with the good— 

The shdh irwlpa fono of the best kinds of rice] will get poundeda 

Kever go about with the wicked— 

D^ot walk closelopotscoveredwitlisoolLcbelhoushiiltgotsoded}. 

On mau’e attampte to eooure worldly obj«ta, which, of ooiir*. tomlt » diaappomtmeut, 

Nand Hiahi observed ^— 

Sun trdvit sartalth ritimm i 

Ktirbil j/htiimm Ixtrimas drdii. 

Ooh Jug domh tot fwnfwrf prewm ,* 
bdnah nah tre/t. 

1 cast off gold and hankered after brasM ; 

I broke a aw'ord and made a sickle of it, 

Tbe day liegan tocnd.and in haste I eommciioodto light a tire [on tb 

hearth}; . 

The Osme went out, but the oooking pota were not reatlj. 

In regard to the imperative ucoewity of devotion to God, Kaiid llishi observed s- 

Yin ghafdh, gatshani ghardh \ 

Kdngara gatsham tapani kitsai. 

Qttra t htn wAtah i«iA pUih nah jiarAk [ 

Sat rhham rhdni dkhir M toai\ rrU-rtthl 

There is a moment for coming Ibirtli] and a moment for going 

A moment I want for devotion^ , , 

o Pr.«.ptor ! I «»""<>'■ '‘“'I' “ ' 

1 have faith in thee that I am thou after all. 

Onoe Nand Biabi apoke almiit the futiUty of perfomring «o«« concentrairng 

the mind on God i— 

Pui gwl tiozult pants jiumrat ^ 

Natah mdz oi rtwinroX- r«AAi nah mdz i 
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iiihivas !/alih myal fxirak ; 

Sidhi tseh, lRi»k\ 3!dU, tcH ytavidz. 

If thou lislenctli to truths thou oughtost to aubcJuL* tht? tivu (Bt-iiKCii, i.f,, 
po^iou, otc.) t 

U thou low<?n‘lh only thy flutthly iKxiy^tUc fleshly body will not savt- 
thee I 

If thou niaketh u[ik)ii with ^iva, 

Tlicn only, O Ilislii MlUit will prayer avail thee. 

A Tcreiaii poet ha« rentltrcd the above in the following eouplet:— 

6'ar-jti ftooomfa cAi bahr-i namdz ? 

An-rd bazamiH biitih ki dar sar ddri* 

Why art thou bowing down tliy bead on tlie earth for the sake of pmying ? 
Bow down to earth that which is in thy head (i.e., thy pride ojhI arrogance]. 
In regard to natural diHftbilitiea, Mund lliflhi once reinarked .— 

Dandah rust kydh karih 1 

‘ Ildnis kydk kxtrih mul^htohdr I 

J?»Ti kydh karih khnnih jtiowJne T 
* Un kif&k zdnt padtttune f 

Of what use is a walnut to n. toothless person ? 

Of what u Mr is a pearl nt^eklace to a dog I 
01 what use is a bow to an ei1x>wless person ? 

Of what esiiniation is a pretty w'oman to a blind man f 
Uume gocid^ coiue evih there is an end,” was tlie subject on which Nand I.fishi oncir 
spoke to his favourite flisciplc. Nasiir BabA^ as follows:— 

Vdka irdictu tan mtni, hhH tih dohdj NuMtro. 

Tun u'ugorah tah »eni jMni, »uh tih dakd, ya^ru, 

Xiidii rout Itih wHrani khanif suh tih dohd^ ^Vossro. 

Wumh batah tah ydjtih ganif 9 tth iik dohd, Namru, 

When the body was bared to the wind of the Jehiatiij that day' has 
passed, O Kasar^ 

When we ba<l thin curry' and uusulted vegetables oply lo eal^ that 
day too has gone, O >issar. 

When the wife wa* near and warm clothing cxjvercd the bed, that dav 
too has gone by, O Nasar. 

When boiled rice and sliced tish wert; provided for Us, that day also 
has {wwod, O Nasar. 

N'aiul Ilislii hreathetl his last at Biijinuan villagi> on 2bth KoniafAn {iShabd-tJadr), 1 ,?*, 
2tith Poh, W2 Hijra (14:18 A.n.) at the age of (13 yearH, I month atid 30 days. His Ijody^ 
was carried to TsrAr, and was buried on the mound cal ltd Nah'a Teiign Hus funeral was aU 
tentied by thousands of ]wop1e, among whom was the then king of Kashinb'. Xainu'bftbklm^ 
EAbA D4ud KhAkl, who was a highly leanunl man during the time of Va'qflb Chak (1584 
wrote pn cpitax>b in loving memory of Nattd niuhi in Persian verse, which may be tronslateil 
into Bnglisli as follows 

Shaikh Nhnrdolm Tlishi, the preceptor of all fisAwt, 

Was a gootl hermit and had much communioti with God, 

III atldlHou to leading u rutirtd and solilaiy life, he wan abwi oih- of 
thoBC in this world who keep fu«ts j 

He hutl given up eating tlcidi, honey, niUk and onions for many yeam ; 
He w asa Hiun til rovelaiiou and miraek-saud hud a tine cunimand of speech, 
And he had no known spiritual guide, as a good-natured uarrato* 
has stated. 
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PKiUODii IN INDIAN HLSXOHV-*' 

Bv F. J. RICHARDS, MJV.* T-C-S. {Rairrd,) 

THRSoIiomfi submitted for difleussion in the Indian Sect ion of the Rojal Anthropological lu' 
uLitute on Jantfarv 1ft th, 1926, was to divide the Matoncal period intothiee 'mjoT'^Diviaioiift:— 

1, Early, fl.c, COO to 300 a-U- 

2, Medieval, 300 to IGOO a.b. 

3, Modern, 150Q to 1900 

and to divide each of these into thiee " Minor ” Peiiods.' 

Civilisation is a “ recurrent phenomenon ” in India as eloewbere, Tbeie ate perioda of 
cicpansion and periods of shrinkage, of vigour anti deoay, of integration ond disruption. Tlie 
piiTpcwe of the illsouasioR is not to anpersodc the periwlp aJmady rtKOgniied by scholara and 
historianF), bat to correlate them with tbc ebb and flow of cnltoro within India and beyond 
its borders. To tliia end dynastic tonjis siioh as Sunga,^' " Andhra,” “ Indo-Greek are 
nnauited, because they aio applicable only to limited areas and am, in part, concurtent. 
Religious terms such ^ ” Bnddbbt " or Muhamnuidan ” aa applied to India am no njore 
definite than the Pag^tn,” ** Papal ** or ” Protestant ” periods of Europe,* Ewn ** Raj¬ 
put,” ” Maratbo,” ” Mughal ” connote diflerent periods in different areas. Terms ore 
needed sufficiently elsstio to cover accepted terminology in all areas. They should indicate 
asgttencs, and each period should stand in definite relation to those oycles of fvawn and 

jiasion which make up Indian liiatory, 

I. Dynastic Periods. 

'Iho framework of Indian chronology is dynastic, and is based on the evident of 
(1 > indOTjptionH, coins, {3) foteifin writers, uhiefly Crmco-Eoioan, Moslem and Cbinese. 
The adjustment of literary and archeeologioal material to the dynastic chronologj' is largely 
conjectural. The so-called ' Indo.Svmerian " culture of Harappu and other sites, and also 
motst of the flo-caUed “ Vedie ” Period are outeido the scope of this diuenssion. 

The propriety of the ” Major” Periods suggested, opening with tm b.c,, 300 a. n, and 
]mi A.o. (rmighiy parallel to the Chmbridgo Histoiy scheme of Ancient, Medieval and 
Modem) is not challenged. There k somo diffeionoo of opinion, however, as to how these 

Periods should be subdivided, 

For tho £ariy Ptriod the divisions suggested are— 


L 000--300B.C. 

II. 300“1 b.o. 
in. 1—300 A.n. 

I. The period 000—300 b.c. answers roughly to tho Hellenic Period^ of Hutepc, the 
Achajuionid Empire of Persia (558-330) and the oloec of tho Chou Dynasty (1122—24®) is 
Cliina. In N. India it covers the rise of Buddhism and Jainism and the gradual consoli¬ 
dation in the Lower Gangetic Plain of the Saisuniga Kingdom of Magodha, oulmioating in 
f, 32(1 B.t;, ill the calahlishqient of the Maiirjan Empire, Foreign influence is represented 
bv die Peraian conquest of the N.W, (512) and tho mvaHiou of ^Uesartder (32T-324). 

11 and 111. The Period 300 b,c, to 300 A.n. eovers the Hellenbitio Ptricxi of Greece 
and the rite to imperial rank of Rome, the Tsin and Han I^nasties of China and that of the 
Parthian Arsacids in W, ^\ida. In N. India this Period falls into two phases i— 

(J) The Maiuy'an Empire at its isenit h under Asoka and its partition hoUeeii (o) tho 
8uugiia, (i) tho Audhraa of the X, Bcccon, (c) the Greeks from Bactria and (d) at a later 
stage tin; Sakas and Pohlav as from Iran, __ 

* This iwlicrco has boon reiwoducisJ iw wiljuiAltoJ to the Indian Romnn-li Ccimmittre, R.A.L (wUhout 

will BMpiiCiillctM wuro efTorvd iu dmwiiis uji ths vchano ■ml in reuwn ot the dincuWca, Thw* 
wiiMm relwrod to aa tlio [wml-ii ^ 

For brevity wHiLuries »re occiUiioauily refern-td to by Roman nunirrah, with or fwhpre tho Eontext 
iMirnite) withotit the D.C* or *.». 

> Siml WM “ Muhjunmjidim ” ia nu fSomh Imlia wm oot ” Mohaiiirondiui ortD m XUl *,0. 

B Mcro corTecl)y* it# xanith and dreliua i it tw^aa about "60 
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(2) The rise &Jid decline of the Kuduui EiapiromK* W. India and Aula, and tile 
subsequent utnigglo between tlie Ku&han Satraps and the Later Aadhros, 

The Lister)' of S- India in the Early P^jriod ifl ohacun?, but two facta are certain J (JM" 
Til n.c. Asoka waa in touch with the three traditional Kingdoms of the South, Chera, C'hoJa 
and Pandya j {2> in i A.o. Roman traders were bitsy in Malalw and the Tamil coimtT)% 
aa numemua hoards of dfinnrii and the Farijdug testify. 

I^nf. Rapaon suggcsla a alight re^adjnatraent of thcfie aubdiirUions, tti*: — 

“ L BOO — 350 characloriflcd by Pemian dominion in N.W* India and a number 

of independent Kingdoms m tlie valley of the Jumim and Ganges. 

“ IL 350—50 B.C., to inelude the extension of the MacedoniaQ Empire to X.W.India 
and chflraetcrised by the subsequent rise of the Maury a Empire in India and the later 
Greek invaHions. 

'Mil. 50 B.c*— 300 A.D. Roughly from the Portbo-Scythian Empire in N*W^ India 
to tlie rise of the Gupta Empirc.^'* 

It is not wry material whether *' Early 1 " ol^aes wltli ;i50 or 325 or 300 In any 
case the period 320 — 305 B.c. is a transitional phase in India, beginning with Alexander's 
Invaaion and ending in Seleuous I Nicator'a treaty with Clmndragupta, and (he ^iaurya 
Empire is assooiated with Hellenistic rather than with Hellenic Groeec, with the Seteucida 
ratlior than with Mn<?efloii. 

On the other hand, Partiio-Scytbion rule marks a phase of disintegration; it is the Kusban 
epoch which was really formative. For the advent of the Kuehana a.n. 50 ia the moat 
favoured date, Imt unfortunately this js not undisputeiU^ The date I A,U. is auggestod as 
a rough oompromisti. 

Ah regards foreign contacts, the Maury os were in toucli with Mediterranean Greeks, the 
Ktishons w'ith Imperial Rome, but the main thrust came from China. In about 165 
the Hiung-nu, foiled in their attempts on China, turned on their neighbours the Yueh-cht, 
and went them hurtling across Asia to the Oxua valley* The impetus dnjve tho *' f^'tliiana " 
OD to the Bactrian Greeks and the ParthianK, and nearly broke them (c. 138—123 B.c,), Tlio 
last phase of the movement H as the rcconstniotion of Yueh-ehi iwwer tinder the k-odership 
of tho Kushaas. The Hans followed this up with the occupation of TurkeuUu onti kept 
touch with the Yueh-clii till w'dl into HI a.dA 

For the Medkval Period* the divisions suggested arc — 

L 30B—iJyO A^I^■ 

11. 650^—1200 A.n, 

JJC 1260—150() A.o. 

I. Tho period 300 — 650 a.d, ctjrnesimnib rouglily to tlie sirugglt- Ijclweeti the Glihstian 
Roman Empire and the Perfiiaii i^liiBKanictK and the period of Chinese disintegration. The 
crucial event m Eixntpc is the transfer of inqieria] iicatlquorters from RomctoCtinsUntinopIc, 
the beginning ol tliot germanijsation oJ the VVtHsteni Roman Empire which culminatetl in it* 
destruction in 470 a.n. In K. India the jM-Tiwi is divided into two phaws by llm Huna 
Invoaion (c. 4»f)—52S a.I).). Il is commonly called the " Gupta Period,” thougli in the 
later pliafw the Guptas cease to be imperial.The death of Harslia (047 a.u.) is, however 
generally accepted as cardinal, 

* Socno plHA-fl Kfliiiiihkii Id 1 »,t., utham la IJ a-u. a Hw Stem, SuM^friu-uiil 

s Ejcceplmn ha* bwn taken by eonio to ibc term ■' Jli-dlLwal"- but ihc ttnn nr in fra,!,wot ilJ V|H,ui,h 
in ditfercnt w^hcii, 

(1} S. ^/rtO'cKtuuJ imiia, IJtH a^u. 

(2) Prnf. K, J. Jta|.>M7a, Aiuiml /m/ia, p, ]47, 7S— HXJO a.ji. 

(3) j. Keonudy, Imp. OqS. 2. 303, 1150— t^tHI A.D. 

(4) Jgilui )Unihnll, Kfuidt fo ^SaocAi, p. 7, t. 

t ‘The you BW eocms jircromlilt lo ths ywr 700 propwwl in (lie orIsiojil itluimp. 

* F]«l’i dftling Qf the Imperiil Uujauo by Dr. Sbama (Arth. Afyjort^ lJi;3,p. 
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n. Tho Period 650—1300 oovera the struggle between the Bysantuie Empire 
Islam, and the acoond great expanaioD of China under the T'ang Dyn^ty (618—flOi 
A,u,)/and the aobaequent struggle with tho TartiiTa ” (Khitau 937—1135, Kin 11^—12^)- 
lu N India it answers to tho “ Eajput Periotl^^ (the - Hindu Periwl " of Kennedy*), a j^nod 
of conflicting states centring round Hareha's oapit^Ll, Katiauj. Three pimses may l)C distm- 
gukhed. They correspond roughly to the three phaflcs of tho Caliphate, (A) Kcnith, 

(BJ deoUne, (G) subjection (to the Soljnks, etc*)* 

A* 650—800, during which tho running was made in turn by Tibct^ Kawbrnir. 
(Korkota or Kagn Dynasty), nud the earlier Palos of BengsL 
jl_ 800—1000, w^ben the hegemony fell to the Pratiliams (or Pivribara) of BUmiiial, 
to l>c challcngwlin turn by-Hashlnikutaa from the Deccan and Chandels from ^Ifilioluv, 
nnd broken by Mahmud of Ghoani* 

(7 1000—1300* during which, the Ghaz^navi cataclysm over, imlitics reverted to type, 

nnU power Wffi. louglit for by Chaiiaela, Patiu., Poromanu. of Miilwi), Koloehuris Of 
Cholutvfls of Gujarat, Kenaa of Bengal, Gahatwari of Benares and Cliaidiana of DetW. 
ttu, in the last decade of XII a.D„ the Ghori annica made a clean sweep of Hindu 
sovereignty right up to tho borders of AiiSaiu. 

It baa been auggestod that the Hindu Peritnl ” should end at LOGO a*d. But, though 
the phase 1000—1200 is a clear cut intorludo between the Gbnxnavi and Ghesri invasions, in 
character it belongs to the period which prececied it and not to that which followed, lluham- 
mmlnn influence dates from the Arab invasion of Sind (7 tfl)or earlier; the Ghiiinavi raids, it 
is true, brought the Panjab under Muslim rule, but the rest of N. India went on as ore ; 
politio^v tho period 630—1300 a.d* is of uniform type, the new epoch Ijegina with ^luhaui- 

mad Gbori, tw " j tr i 

ttt Tho Period 1200—1600 eovera the closing epoch of the Roman Empire and Jlongpi 

dominion in Asia. Then) am two phase*, tho tide tumUig in about 1330, wto ^ Sfmga 
ousted the Mongols from China (1368) and the Ottomans .lisplaccd them m the WesG In 
N India the Delhi Sultenate, too. presents two phases; the ebb set m wito tho KIP' 
Mohammad Tughlaq {d. 1351) and the disruption of bis empire into the ^vin^ai Suita- 
nates of Kash^t, Jaunpur, Bengal, Malwa, Gujarat, Khandesh. and the Deccan Balmanis. 

In S India the Medieval Period b more coherent. Apart from miner dynasties, which 
need not here bo discusscl, interest, in the period 050-12(», eentres m the Chalakyas 
(Solankis) of the W. Deccan. Their history falls into three phases: ' 

A 550-733 during which the Chalukyas ruled at Badanii (m Dharwar Distnet 
in the 8. of the’prescnt Bombay Presidency), and founded an Eastern Branch at Vcngi 

(in the Kiatmi-GodflTRri dcHaic plain). i * 

B 7E3-073. when the W. Ohalnkyas were eelipsed by the Kashtrakutaa. 
c' 073-1200, when the W. Chnlukyos re-established their iwwer and filled from 
Kalyani (in Bidar Distnet, Hydemliad), 

In the first phase the Chalukyas were pitted against the Pallavas of tlonjoovecsm. in tho 
second tho Rsshtrakuta* established themselves in Cinjsret also and Ftretratcd ev^ to 

in the S and E thoiT power waa successfulfy uhalleugcrl by the Tamil Chom, 

course of XI coalcsoed with the E. Chalukyas and even penetrated to the Ganges Valley. 

Disraption set in towards tho close ol XII a.n.; from il62 to 11^ tho sovereignty wim 
usurned by tho Kalaohuris; their dominions were divided between (1) the “> <he 

t>i» Kakatiyas in the N.B, and (3) the Hoysalas m the 8,M.. while the Cholas were 
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liAid prettied by tbcir Pondja foudatorios and only saved from extinction by the intcireiitiDa 
of the Hoysalas. 

The Period 1200—1500 thus opens with S, India divided between four warring States* 
These lasted till the beginning of XIV a.d., wlicn the armies of Al&u'd^in Kbaiji of Bethi 
broke them. Out of the wreckage arose the Empite of Vijayanagar ahieh heid the Kiatnai 
against the Bahmani Sultana till 1500 and after. 

GoireiationSj historical and culioralp between N* and S. India have not received the 
attention they deaetve \ events in the two aieaa arc closely related* The Dlialukyaa and their 
Buceeasors in title had to fight on two fronts {Koith and South)* and sometimes the East, 
too, was hostile. Pressure from the North meant weakness on the South front; weakness in 
the North Lnvdtcd a northward move, or in the altemativejleft them free to press south wards. 

Thus in 620 a*d* the Cbalukyas had to meet an invasion by Harsba, and ihis gave the 
Psllavoa their opportunity; thc> took it; in 642 **n, they captured Badami and the Cbaluk- 
yas for a few years ceased to exist. Then Haraha died (047) and bis empire crumbled; the 
Ohnlnkyas recovered and from onwards the Fabavas were nn the defensive t: the date 
+650 A.D, is the real turning point. 

So too in 1350 a.d.,. when the disruption of the Tughtaq Empire enabled Vijayanagar 
to consolidate the South. 

Another Interesting feature ol S* Indian history U the concurrent deoadenoo of Chnluk}'ns 
and OholoB in 1150—1200. a decline presumably I>ora of prosperity. A like thing happc^ried 
in the closing years of XV a.d* when both Vijayanagar and the Bah man is were the prey of 
revolution. The Bahmani Empire split into five separato Sultanates. Vijaynnognr re¬ 
covered unity under its third and most famous dynasty. 

The Modem Period from 1600 a.d, onwards covers the zenith and decline of the Otto¬ 
man Empire, the revival of Persia under the Safavids and of China under the Mnnehiia, and 
the first eerioas iotorvontiou in world history of the States of W* Kill ope. 

In India the Sultanates gave place to the ilughuk, whose collapto led to the Great 
Anarchy of XVIII a.ii., followed by the British Peace* 

To recapitulate ; tlic epochs flclectcd are— 

1 , 

I, Pre-Maurya or Saisunaga* 

II. The Mauiyan Empire and its dismemlierment. 

III. The Kui^hauB, 


2* Meuikval: 

I* The Gupta Empire and ita disruptiou. 

JI . ^ Rajput Period in the North and the fSialukynn Period in l lie .South, 
m, Tlie Delhi Sultanate, its eipansion and dcrlino. 

3. Modisbn- Mughal and Euiv:>penn. 

This scheme is more than " rljmaatiQ ” ; it is n record of politicnl gromli and dccav nml 
polif™ IS a very vital branch of cidtnml history. TJic reflection of these vieisaltudM on 
Other branohea of culture may be tested by a few cxamplea* 

I]. Cultural Periods. 

I* Lungvii^^ 

A. Aryan: 

Linguists rocogniac two periods in the evolution of Sanskrit, I Vodic ' and n OLmHical 

and three in the evolution of the vcrnaeulare, (Prakrits) IVimary, .StBonaarv and Tiotiarv' 

\Imp^ was, 1.3CN)). * . 

perl.^«)113^''»“‘‘r oomplctd some time in the 

mo 1. luually a*ign.d, though^Mm, pm hta r«riy » of rsaici to »1.om the .talc S.Vmis, 
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'Fhc ** Pdraary Ptatrits " belong to the Vedio Period. The “ tsccondary Ptskrita 
wvcr ihe period oM b.d. to 1000 a.t>. The Tertiary Prafcrita " are the modem vomaoulara- 
Their phonetic and grammatical evolution Is parallel to that o£ the modem Romaiitje languages 
'^froin Latin^ 

Roughly speaking, for general purposes Prakrita dominate the Early Period. Sanakfit 
the Medieval Period and the modem veraacutare the Modem Period. The period 1—300 
XD. may be regarded as " tranaitional.*^ Thus Prakrit was the language iu wliick the 
Buddha and Mahaviia preached, the Buddhbt and Jain canons were compiled and A^ka^e 
edicts engraved, Sanskrit, preeumably, was the language of the learned few, and it is not 
till about 150 A.D. that it appeare in public doeuments. Thenoe onward tho use of Sanaknt 
grew apace, til! under the Guptas it was recognbed as the literary franm of India. 

The effect on the vernaculars was unhappy ; to evade the stigma of vulgaritj' they were 
sanskiitized. 

The supremacy of Sanskrit was not seriouflly challenge till the period 1200—1600 
when modern vernaculars entered the feld of literature ; by the end of that period they were 
£naly establisbcd. 

In the Modem Period yet another clement was added under Mughal Influence ; W. Hindis 
the vcmacutar of tho Upper Gongptic Valle> was pereianized, and in the form of Hindoetani 
^became the lingua /nsnoo of all N. and C. India. 

B. DBAvrniAii: 

The chief Dravidian languages of the South (Tamil, Ttlugu. Kanareac and Aialayalam) 
'preserved their identity throughout, though the vocabularies of all escept Tamil became 
heavily sanakritiawl during the Medieval Period. 


2. 5crip(. 


Two alphabets were used throughout the Early Period, vU. (1) KhurosUtbi, (31 Btahmi. 
Kharoshthi is of Aramaic origin and confined mainly to N.W, India (and C. Asia), and 
was probably introduced by the Pereians; it lingered on till V A.D, but left no descendants. 
Brahmi, tho parent of most Indian alphabets, is of Pbrnnician type, perhape brought by 
tjraders from Mesopotamia. 

Asoka used both scriptsj so did the Kuflhans. Of Brahmi, Asoka used two varieties; 
in the break-up of the Mauryan Empire Aaoka's North types were earned on by the Mathura 
Satraps and the Kushans, bia South types by the Malwa and Gujarat Satraps and the 

Andhraa. 

The Guptas faded tostandordire; they used both North and South types in several varicUe*. 
Div^ersity peraiated and tho Medieval Ptriod presents a bewildering variety of scripts, two 
or more of which are often used at a time in tho same area. Up to 660 a.d. the art of wntmg 
was unstable; North and South charactera were strangely mised. In the Middle Medieval 
Period howovefi things got more uniform, local vaiiotiea disappear and by KKJO a.d. Aryan 
India irritee In some form or other of Nagxi; Ihavidian India either in Kan^*TelugP, or 
Tamil-Grantha, or Tamil. By tho end of tho Medieval Period tho soripta differ little from 


their present-day form. - * i 

The Arabic coripta of India aUo t«U thcii talc. Two ecripte, iC«(!c and .y«kA, esisted 
cide by side in lalam tUI XIll a.o., when KnJUi wont out of u». Honoc .Vwti wm the 
script of the Delhi Sultanate. Meanwhile (in XIV a.D.) Xatta'ttq developei in croia 
.mder Pehlavi influeoM. iVwto-llj [with ita veriaot («li.lra,te)] became the dommant aenpt 

of the Mughals.^' 

(To te cowfiaiied.J 


1 \ Jl/eJft, AjtA. .S’ttrr. JjW., Xo. 2Jl- 
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BOOK-NOTICED. 


Hn Tucw. LniE 4 >fo Wowu, 
by H«di llaMn. James d, Farloog Fund. 

VoL VI. Thr Roynl Asiatic Society. 1029. 

THis short faarieutns of 06 pegss cooslittdas an 
ittUroduction to an edition of the coapWte extant 
remains of an early Persian poet, who lived in the 
6rst half of the Ivrclfth century and was a pupil of 
the great poet KbAqAn!. who lived from 1106 to 
118S a.D. It U not possible to fix the date of birth 
or death of FalakI with any accuraey, but it is dear 
from ^6q&nrs refcrenoe to him that he died young 
and that the date nnlinarily accepted for his death 
(577 A.H.) is m\tch too late. Like his master. FalakI 
was a court poet of the small principality of 8hlr« 
win or Sharw'in. which lay between the Chruiian 
kingdom of Georgia and the Caspian Sea. 

There is no preface or introduction to this little 
book. The rcsder U left without any information 
aa to the personality of the atithor. who does not 
explain how and why his attention waa attrected 
to the works, of no great quantity or quality, of a 
comparatively ineignificant poet. who. like 'Umar 
Kkayyim, waa primarily an astronomer. There 
can be no doubt, however, that Mr. Hadi l.lasan 
(assuming this not to l>e a norm d* plume) is a 
competent and trained scholar, with a thorough 
knowkidgo not only of tlte Persien languoge and 
literature but also of westorn methods of criticiwn 
and the use of manuscripts. He shows a marked 
interest in questions of liistory and particularly of 
chronology*. Chronological pdnts arising out of 
the poems are houdlcd with great skill and acumen. 
The way in which it js |>roved that two partieular 
codes of FalakI must hate been written in Che years 
521 and 522 a.u. is most interesting and also quite 
convinring. On some historical pointa aid has been 
obtained from tiuinismst ics. 

The text of Falaki as determined by the ftresent 
editor consists of 1IU7 coitplets, 70 more than are 
included in the longed extant collection, ru.. that 
which ie contained in a nianuacript in the Munich 
Ubraiy. This Munirli tlftrda eompheee 20 qnsldtu 
in alpliabetlcal order. 3 farkt^bond*, one |«iaoa 
|>oem, 5 quatrains and some IfkazaU and fragments. | 
amounting altogether to 1135 couplets. Three of I 
these couplets, liowrver, occtir twice over, and if we 
subtract these and two roiqdeta pro\'ed to belong 
to Shams-i.Tabriz (i.e.. to MaulAnt ROmi) and three 
attributable to tJafiAn. a IsiUnce of 1127 is left. 

In addition to the couplets found in the Monich 
diicdn. a collection of 108 touplets attributed to 
Fklaki has been made by the editor, mostly from two 
MR. copies of au anthologv' arranged by Taqiu’udin 
Kiahi in 985 A.H., which are in the liritiah Muaeuin 
and in the BibUothirque Xationale in Plsria. 

This would have given an aggregate of 1235. but 
out of this one couplet haa been omitted as assign* 
able to Adihd-^tir, and a wtide prison poem of 37 
oouplets Attributed to ha‘d-i-Salm&n has also been 


excluded, leaving a balanoe o( 1197, aa previously 
meotiooed. 

From the poems of FslakS which hav’o been quoted' 
and translated by the editor in this introductory 
faaciculus, it is impoasible to form a high opinioa of 
FalakTs poetical merita. A fairer estimate of their 
value may perhaps be formed whan the whole works 
are available rn moass. This introduction ie eeriain* 
ly a first-rate piece of work. The manner in which 
such diverse questiorvi as the date of FalakTs death, 
his relstlona with ftiqAnt, and the oorreot name of 
the Shlrwin king who imprisoned g b k q i nl —this ie 
^lown on metrical groonde combined with evidence 
from the Georgian chronicles to have been Akbaa> 
tAn—and to whom Nitiml dedicated his LailA and 
BCajnfin. aird many other debateable pointe have 
been harwllcd, must command no small degree of 
admiration from tlioae who are intereeted in 
Oriental acholarship. 

R. P. Dswacmer. 

Btnxmx db L’Koolb FaABOAxax D'ErmsuK 
OaiBXT, Tomas XXVI. XXVU. 11 x 7|; pp. 552 
and 703. Hanoi, 1027 and 1928. 

These Bulletins, replete with matter of value to 
all acbolars interested in the Far East, mnintaia the 
high standard for which tliey are so widely knotm. 
Volttine XXVI is dedicated to the memory of 
M. CharhM Maybon, whose xealous and fruitful 
labours in varioai capacities were prematurely out 
short in that year through a fatal aoddeot when he 
was on lea\’e in France. The oonteots include a 
French'Min dictionary, being an Important study 
of the language of the Kim-di-mum, ' the people who 
live at the foot of the roountnliM.* in Tonkin and the 
adjoining Chinese territoo'* by M. F. M BaWnaof the 
SoeiJii dfM 5/iMioas tJnngtrt of Pkria. and a ■elec* 
tion of three Jn]>anese lyrical dramas, with a Iran*. 
Uteratiun of the Ja|ianese text, a troiMlation in 
French and nurnerous annotations by Lt.Oul. Re. 
nondeau. In addition to these longer artieWs. we 
Irave an interesting note by M. Henri 3Iarvbal on 
certain ]«cnliar Architectural features of the Nak 
Pan remains, not obeers-aMe eUewlKrr in CVunbodia. 
and a daaoription of exeax-nUons at tsru sites at 
Quang-Unh in Annam written hy tlw late M- 1* 
Auroueieau. wliose sad deotli since we tkr|4y 
de|ilore. 

In s'olume XXVII Oul. Renondean conUnum lii* 
study of Jiqxsnete ly-Hcal dramas, adding five more 
plays to those published In the preceding vohime. 
The foUowing article by M. Henri Pwmentier forms 
the eiglith of his seria* of A'ohj on Indo-Chimee 
Archetologsf and dealt with tlie mudificutium undrr- 
gone by the Bayon In tlia comee of iu construetion 
In antici|iation of a larger work which he contem. 
|datot. M. Paniientier sets forth iu tliis aKiele 
reasons for holding that tlie Bayon as extant differs 
from the edifice origirudly planned and tliat nunie* 
rout religious elements of tlie decoration have born 
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«lt«twJ, chipftj' with « view to Buppreiwng i!w 
BudAii^c f«itnTiM 4 ,'intl wbtttStaiing fo«nj»r 

As win be TBrnpinbered* thii fiT 3 iwtk>n han dhw boeo 
Hftih Pwt. L. Finot, M v«n M Kv H- i*. 
Stem In hi* r«*nt work oo the Bajon end the 
Evehitton el Khmer Wo noit find e '■«>■ 

interwtinjr eceokint of the T*» Khmui of the 
nuMmtAineor trihw nUAttororl oip«r Lu-chAu eod 
PboniJMay- by 31M. Henri Rous mid Trea vftin^hii. 
ilhiDtjwW by niiproprmiti pbotogrepM* atwl »P' 
elodmf^ with m nhori Khmu 

•tteotioo mev jwrh*}- b* fUr«rt«d to the Bcboliriy 
utd enggwtiYT. note by JL Vfcter Goloubw- on tli« 
i^Tto ItallKwi. ibn lojppntJ about wlikh i* ibe #uhpK t 
of a group of dctilptofe •' Xak Pen. of W roliefB «t 
the Beyon and at EafnTnudur in. Java nnd Paptn in 
Bgrmah, of n ^«n*l on a Afnthura miling in the 
Hiiwiini. Cplrtttia. and of a frewo in Cave 
XVII at Aintita 

C, Kk a. Vt\ OLoH*ri. 


PAKJJ-B VjflVKMJUTV OaiESTAi. PVIlLlfiTJOS?*^ THE 
SaCXIIAPAN'A>'WA OV -U-VjluIlim(J*. OJTlCAt4-V 

EHITElt WITS KOTM OT E. H. JDtWBTWTf. Xtf + 

175 pp, K". I'nbliabed for the Univotaity of the 
Panyiib* Uhorr. Osford Cnlvoraily !■«*< bon* 
deal X Uuinphrw IS-h- 

Tho rnnjtib r MiVvf^dy Oritntitt Lava 

hitherto lirouglkt v* ’'*'>■ wor^ m 

cww and thoriHiflhly tovisRl odttionii, mt*yn. 

lihOira MaMvif^antn. OfliUHl by tho Ute Tod^ 
Hell and Pmfwwr ilnfdpin^l. xSivoKho^* 
^flWwlariafMtjfdtii'dtNpi, edited by Ht- Joliii*toii> c 
Utter work ha* not hrrii Jtmg known, and the 

only »i«li.| BHIion-(h.l by JW. 

Shaotri in the fipWijrfAwn /«rf«m-in iTute of itx 
Obvioa* merit*, doe* not «li*ly titn rmvuig f^ ■ 
mol critical edition. Mr. Jnhnetoo hM br^ht to 
tbUr^' dlfhrnlt ta«k 
and bla moot thoroimh airtji.ainUuK^ ^ith 
of A*va,:lm^a : and l^o b«e evK.M^«' 
tOKt wliich ij* ppfhei'i* not t»erfttrt or 
^ for too miirh under the pre^.t 
Tt a« e..rilenr .. vottM wUh every ngbl be 

' I I h^rfliJiMionlo tivo known, Ijothbc- 

OfmBini-ofipt-the«-«^ the HohArAyi of 
longing to live I 

Kopal. Orthw. the ehl (joliodeai ^ ' 

rXotthy but Ut., 

Ua«agc<l in vonoua «.tya a I i* ^ ^j^bably 

The youngiir manuaof 1 i.«tinlete but 

from t>io eii^tecnth , mntJal whieh 

ia Jjadiy writtm ftivd give* ^ 

cannot he iiied h*e «1« 

.ido the mam«cr.lrti^ Hr ,,^1 

hlmaelf of the "« OawrortidtI. , 

well-kivDwn popeT* by biieyor, Htd * ^ 

P«(«-ar ,r.«l.l •t.'i »»>« ! 

he hluitnrai'"'"* hi, tfil. ,,ai 1-read ' 

«««ia obreuresa-?™. I.vt »'«>■«" 


On a few inuior poiofa wp pbould hke. with due 
rBipBct ntid diUklMioe, to diBw from the learned 
adilor; but thcK nre poipte of very Uniitod iinjior- 
I tance. TJiur, r.f., in iv, 3®. we ought undmtbtedly 
I to read with Gawtorinki prtJtdAydflorfdnyp af^iro- 
nUcaldkfi instead of '"^Aifo” of the ninniipcTipta. 
lAknvise in v, 62, tho coniactore oI Hultasch— prand' 
p^tndti^fo—alone aemn* eorreot. In i, 3, the herood 
! ro certainly oiuit ■u|>prfluoua y end them U a 
Amallimrober of very uniinfrtirU.nt aud eoeiiy 
I porrected luiaptinU, n|Hin which we ihalU of courae. 
[hiL anter hcTc, 

VVe allow ooiMlvea etneeraly to cougratolei* Hr* 

' dolmaLon upon hue umtoubtedly pfeni' *ihtom a* 

' jia editor of e vwy knotty teirt. If wp be not mia- 
inforrood, he U now pioparing a trUnaUtiCm of the 

jhaHaddfflHondo, whinh will rtrttainly bo of groat 

vnlne and inloreet to bii fellow-Boholar*, ^Vb ex-^ 
p>rm a liPiw tliiit after Bchievnng thic to«k, Hr. 
Johcalon wdl eontempUio m editing the WimWAo- 
pon'/a, which* in spite of CowsU’e raoclient editinn, la 
In bod need of going through a ttiorough w'-Woh- 
N'o living achoUr wouhl he liottep prepnr«l for such 
K iuk tlian ia Mr- Johnvton. 


Jaej. CMJthPESTlEn. 

Sorm-Istoias IsscnirTtos^, voL 111. Part lA, by 
Rao Bahaopb H tCniSTHfa Sjyrraf. Pp. to 
480. with Prefnee, IntrodiKtion "od Itnlsx to 
vdL III* pp. Evi + 22 b 44, Hadma. rilifl, 

CliAlas end Pl^dyaB have been ucighbotia, ainc* 
the (lays of Aioku. The frontier luftweeu tbom u 
marked by tho group of hilla that lie to the north of 
Madiwo end by th* arid coutie of the (Southern} 
VelVh, which carriHS their etonn water to tho eea. 
More Uion ooco the rApdyna iinwod nort hwarda into 
the fertile KAvtri-fcvl CliflU usab^fale™ (“Curom^ 
^ - i, end the Cliolaa. when in turn thej' pu-brf 
eoulhwanh'. troaled the PAodya* with respect* and 
appolol«l tjov'emoTH to rule them. 

The recortU of PMya liiMorj- nre all too meagn. 
ihougli Ilia PAodiTi «ty of Uodure we* the borne of 
Tamil lilwitiue. Of the progoanl iieriod that P»“ 
c«led the riaa Empire m the tenth 

cenliif>' olinait nothiojr«tm known till the 

of the V^'^viklMfi and SinnamoiiAt- PUlr* (HWH-tj. 
The fonnef ™ edited H. Kri-hnn iUatri tn 
vol XVII of XppffRipAio Jneffpo. the Latter t* 'he 
inain tli«nc of this fourth fand \mvt} pert of yol JH 
" SeiOA fnd^itn /nar«>ioo.. 

were imued by Hulttotli in I9m end 1W>3. Paf* IH 
by Krishna Saatri in lPe«. 

Cleerly ami «»ci«ly Krkhoa Ssatn ^ 
PAodyaa* during the piniat 

ku^^Empetor. Am^shnvemba (814 877), adve^ 
,pm,»sl (3^ and PelUviu. *a faf the Pon^ylf. 

fought stoutly in ihs pluina If 

alterw-rds made femovH, till finuUj^ af^ 
Am6gh*vwr*h-** death, tbs ChMu tout ih« 
capital, nod bcolw tb«f pora?^ 
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I I'iTERUAIlVt IfldO 


GiAla plAt«i of m^r interfet aro oIm 
publbh^d m thii iKiUv In nn Intnidiictioa to tho 
comjdotcd wlmdo KnstinA Bootri Bunti uptbehivtory 
of the ChdjAH down to the conquesu of RAjfndrft 
I In tbe Oangea VaDey *nd Sumalrt. But tbe Pk-iv 
Fbco, aliM t ia by Aiwthac bund^ for Kriahna Saairf 
did not livo to KO thja last work of hifl thfda^ tbs 
lu hiu rips a?hfiljirahi|i, and that of bia preds' 
cwoT* Ycnkayyn, Hultuob'p laboum bavo borno 
aplundkl fruit, nud EHiduin Sutri'a death ia a Rni«- 
%‘oxia kv to 6p%Tnpbin rcuearch and to the meiiiy 
fjriefidi he w'AU alwnya ao wiilltig to hnip and advuie. 

Mr. K, V. SubTahmam'a Ayyaf, A sucoNOr of 
pro^'od mfrit, luu j^vKir the SniahJng toucbea to 
HrifthiKi Sastri'a w'Orh, and it ia hn who odita the 
miiME' ChClft [dntoa^ 

P. J. BtCtlAUDS. 


■OEajETxitTTCH riTD PunjiaA. (f^oiscm: Fou- 
s-cut^noE^ hograiuiiat von A. HiLUqosASrtrr, in 
iwangloaen Hofton hemuagegeben von B. 
Liebicil Heft 7 ) J* J- Meteo, xiii-rl3:(! pp. 8*. 
Broalnu^ M- and H. Morcuai lSi29. 

Dr, J, J. Moyer, shortly slt^r publishing bii vary 
bulky tratiHlatiDn of the/Cou/idyo and hia important 
work, f7Ser dha IFcaen dor inditacVn IlfrJil4$ehrif- 
Utiy lukaDSw (iroducnd atill another voliune dealing 
with the interrelationa between Purfloa amt law- 
book in Ancimt India, The work ia mainly n pole- 
mio aguiiMit Dr. fL Lnseoh, who, bi hU tfieaui on tllA 
Y^tjaQBiIkyaamrii^ tried to subvert tb* proviolH ar- 
gizmenta of Dr, Meyer and to prove that the Sm ri 
baa been piwBd tugelhor from fragiuctita tukeu out 
of the Durilrvaa. anti th«t no mdJvidufl.1 authors of 
Hindu law'booka aatiated. 

Dr, Moyer pleads his cutiso in a npiritsd way, and 
bia work as usual is foil of learned and vnluAbte in- 
loruatlon. Poraonally the prescot writer feels in. 
dined to think that Dr. kloyor'a aigumtaiita entry a 
good deal of wslgbt and are, aa n riile. of n stronger 
nature thou thoeo of bia opjMXiont. [t is, tbemrore, 
a gr(»t pity that this book, like the pnn-ioua one, 
should allow n look of proper armngeiiient and 
be couched la a language that ia only partly 
undmstaudable. 

■TauL CoAB.i'CSriEK. 

FoLXTAUCSOr THE 1+1 >-p OT l^D, by MN* VESfKATA- 

iWAjrr with a foreword by Sir Narnyun LTiauda, 
vurkar, Madras Motliofiiet PubUehing Hsaito, L !U27, 
Mr. VenkntaJiwuTrLi Is n wcU-kruiwn sludtUit of 
ludino folktalm, and Iw In this book ^vsn ono nioro 
inotalnient of his diorts in preeorving thoeo to be 
found in SouthoEn India. Ho atalea exactly the 
jpreor»aji<« of (Hicb ta|o, bus domiGad hisooUeotioA 
and hae drawn ujj, evidently with much hhourt en 
index of their contents which should bo valuaUs to 
etndiRits, He has also added notea an points jjc™, 
liar to India whicb rwjuirs explanatioii. The bwk 
is tbtis of vafus to atudsnte in goDCml. 


Tha prefses U eoiaswhat grandiloquent fur a 
book fa English, hat ISir K. diajadaHiiwkar's fore¬ 
word ia frank and inter«Htaag. The story hs teUs of 
hie ohildbood {p. xl) mealB a breadth of rnfigious 
viofw ou thp part of puTiUy Hindu parontaj, which 
should: put to shame many a CbrisUoJi tuacbor of 
chQdbood. Of the Xott*, 1 select, for the benuGt of 
rfiadoFi of this journal, that on Oandhar^w Laws af 
Marriuge (p. 17); In the abuoDee of a priest the 
contracting parties enter a temple and in the ptwaiuhr! 
of the deity garland themeolvaa or throw wreatbH 
of fEowen on each otliur'a nock and thus they 
are wld to beocme man and wife in perfect legitimate 
manner. The right of cuutmeting Gundhur^-a mar- 
riagea ia r-ested in myol per>on*gB*i. and this too 
only permitted in the ab 8 e^ 4^5 of pricstH. 

Altoj^^her the bewk is not one u> be lightly set 
aside by the student. 

R. a TKMtIiL 


LkS ClfA!ttS MVUttqOfiS DE mX^UA tST QX Sx wjtifj, . 

Lts DoUs Kou [an epabhrarpia, avuc lee vor- 
aiorLB tib^toma) et lbu Cary! (en v-iBUn.tM wn ?a p j 
uv'cc introduction, vocabulaires et notes Mit^ 
ct troduita par M. Muahtpullas. xii4-234 pp. 
8®. Paris, f&sa. 

Scholars inlerestHed in tho Utudy of robgioci, as well 
aa in that of philology, will feel tlurnkful tn Mr. 
Sbfdiklullsh fer pfoi-iding them with an edilioo, 
with introdikctory and explanatory notes, ol tbeo^ 
intercaiiug m^'Stic aottgs of Kil^ha end Karaha. 
The Dohc\-Ko^ are iho only Buddlust texts in 
.Apabhraniia that havo m far tjecoiue known, and 
their importuice has luHtn pointed out in brief 
already b),' Profcesm- Jocobbl 
To rail theac works Buddhtat is, of coiirae, aonfee^ 
ly (Torrert, for whut Ihty |]qwerve of the old iluo. 
trine ol the fulluwera of the Knlighlened One ■« 
next to uothUig. ft is raoi^ wiLuible to apeal; rtf 
them osTantric; and ihcir vocabulary', as explained 
by Mr. BhahidLillah (p, Usq.), is nf the-HpeciiQcfilly 
Tantric tmiid which may well evoke intomst, hut 
which is mninly-^llkc the tJoclriuen it is tt^ to 
inter)]rot—of a very repulsive nature. Bowevw, 
in the histor]^' of Tndian (htmI Tibetofi) religion, 
TaiiJni luu played and is pleying a greot r6le. And 
no onn interest4?d in the manifold tlevalopmetils of 
wbat, for wont ol a 1>etter nsinr, w» fiersiiii in oultmg 
Hindiium. veil venture wholly to lock Awey from it, 
miuvourj.' though It he from every point of view. 
The crsiniuaiksl parts of Mr, KhuhiduUoh's work 
ure BDimd and lull of intero.d. With liis etymologi¬ 
cal Buggrofticns we are not always at one, but, Imving 
found Of^UTtuitify to go Into some detail olaewhere^S 
we shaJl nut Btitor upon that thorny subject hor*. 
On the whole Mr. i^luthidtillah is to lie coAgratulatnl 
foe having acbiex'cd a good and sound piece of 
work. 

^IaRL COARmVTlXR. 


J Cp. .ii'uFiaiJttuiidrocoWbi, p, xxvU, 

a In a foviow shortly to be pubhaiied in .Vfontk Omithd. 
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NOTES OK KHOTTAK AKD LADAKH. 

(Fnmi a iri&dcifl of w*™.) 

Bv PnoT. A* H- FBAKCKE, Pa 
(Cmtfiauerf /nw* Lfltl, p- I5l) 

IV. 

The End oI Buddhism in Tuikestiin. 

Alt<r the v«r -40 A.h., whea the TJig.« had beat™ the other ^kiah Wb», who 
wo« related to'thorn, their power mcroaaod in Contral Aaia. It was only baianoed by that 
ofTba ^, who wereXwever. toon 

l«oamo diaastioiia wbon king Ital-pa^ waa mardored by hia brother " 

. hen Buddhiala and Bonpce fooght for the auprenmey. Thcao qunrrela 

^‘trnrhu; 

not bof^the ml^ of 

ldlTnrpV.Zd.^o^,K^^^^^^ 

the time during the tenth and eleventh oenturiee. eommg 

.n the day. of ^ prinelpal phaeea : the tet waa tho enmity 

to ™ ond abo^ in the ninth ecnluiy, and the aeoond tho onmity of tho Jlub^- 

ir “’T.r.r.T.u. „.«.»> ^ .-rrr,.” ^ 

to In the prophecica of Id-jal ™d . j ( ynp of Khotan, evidently in the 

o/ the HeonreJrLl t^afed aa a ecparato ehapter. 

wTonR place, and beitl to be ^ sojacvh&t aa lollowa : 1500 years after 

RookHU^s story (Xti/« of tha Bu ’ Y^o was an unbeliover and persecuted 

tlm Buddha'e aferdno. the buildinge of tho Bnd- 

tius priMtCr Irrcligioufl Thsar-ma Monastery and resolved to emi^ 

■Ihiata, and so the “^^ValAravana in the shape of a white o*, led the oroigronta 

«rato. After a number of TjbX.bo at the time w^ the seventh 

ioThsa!.by..wbenKa»|^^ introduced Bud^iam into Tibet. Hia wife waa a Cbinae 
aaoecaeor to the ki^ «ho . ^t,^j„,o„nie,ondtheys»n8rrivcdatBru.8holoi' 

prinoeaa. a Koh-jo. from An-tao (Kuehkl. Shu-ICg (Kashgar). 

Gilgit. There they were imned “ lo^mashal they were told that the king of Tibet 

Tokara (near Kucha). Gtigi an i,;-. md lived for three ycaia in peace in Tibet. Then 

was ft Bodhisattva. They went to ^ J Even the queen wus 

an epidemie breke out in the TX^emigrantt tTlivethe country. At tot 
aeiaed by it «id died. The tag witnesses of the murder of the king by hia brother, 

they went to GandhAmT where / Ceotfal India, where they came to rest, 

similnr to tkat of Ral-]^^- king who lived seven generations after Srod-btfian- 

RockhUl. in eearebing ^ ^ Eal-pa-cftn, although there is no evidence 

.^m-po, enme to the rineees. This king might rertainly have we^med 

that this king waa Tnarned to » Ch _ ^ (-wdited with turning them out after a stftj of 

and nicceBmr, GlanJar-tna. ,□, rev M explain matten from a Tibetan point of 

Xow let us leave Roekhill, ire of Buddhists oortainly took place under 

view. M regards Tibet, the tot S'*" dotted in Tibet, it may have passed 

Glaf.ulsr-mB, the Bonpo. e. 81* are. _ ® ^ ^ provinee oi the Tibetan empire. If 

over to TurtaUn l for *" and soldiers etationed in TiAestan at that 

examino the namw of the Tibet of 

notice that Buddhist names ore very tare s 


we 


time, we 
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the Bonpo type, and, aa the Bonpos were fierce enemies of the Buddhist cause, it is only 
natural that they should have destroyed Buddhist aanotuaries not only in Tibet, but in Tur* 
ke^tan as well. These Bonpos may also have tried to seduce trom Buddhism the authorities 
of Turkestan, the kings of Khotan and Kashgar. How far they succeeded in this attempt, 
we do not know. But, as it is stated in the prophecies that “ there came up a king, who was 
not a believer,” that idea may not be without foundation. Although it is very difficult in 
the case of the Turkestan ruins to fix the date of their destruction. Sir .\urcl Stein as well 
as Dr. von Lccoq believe in the prohabilitj of a number of buildings being destrojed a long 
time before the Musulmans entered the country. 

The second period of devastation is that connected with the Musulman conquest between 
the tenth and the twelfth centuries; and that the writer of the Khotan prophecies know of 
thoa^ times also is plainly shown by bis account of the emigration. He says that the Bud* 
dliist emigrants not only came from Turkestan, but from Kashmir and Gilgit os well, and 
such an emigration from these Lost countries is only known to have occurred in Muliammadan 
times. The country they went to is not Lhasa*Tibct, but Ladakh or Western Tibet, Lhasa- 
Tibet vf&R in a state of rebellion and turmoil for several centuries after Glan-dar-ma, while 
Western Tibet was not only at rest and in prosperity, but was then enjoying the second 
establishment of Buddhism within its limits. The Guge kings are wrell known as heralds 
of the Buddhist cause, and the inscription of Tabo shows plainly that the kings of Leb were 
united with them in the same aim. 

Lot us now turn our attention to the repeated statement of the prophecies, that the 
king of Tibet of the time of the emigration was a Bodhisattva. It is interesting to note 
that one of the Ladakh! kings of those times actually had the name of Bodhisattva (Byait- 
chub soms-dp&). Ho was a cousin of the Guge king Byan-chub-*orl, together with whom he 
is mentioned in the Tabo inscription. Byan chub-'od in 10J18 a.d. invited AtUa to Tibet, 
and this circumstance ltd to a great revival of Buddhism in that countiy. This period is 
occasionally referred to as that of the second introduction of Buddhism into Tibet, as stated 
before. We learn from the contemporary Tabo inscription that Byan-cbub-scms-dp& of Leh 
was then the great king,” and Byan-ohub-'od of Guge was his vassal. Both monarebs seem 
to have taken orders, and on that oocaalon they may have received their Buddhist names. 

The popular tradition of Ladakh bos much to tell about the immigration of Kashmir 
monks into Ladakh in those days, and of the erection of several monasteries.’ And it may be 
that the report of the turning out of the Buddhists after a stay of only three years is not with- 
out foundation ; for although the rulers may have wished to lodge all the exiled Buddhists 
within their territories, the productive power of the country did notoUow them to keep them all. 
Even nowadays, the government of Kashmir, in co-operation with the British Indian govern¬ 
ment, is obliged to limit the number of visitors to Ladakh each summer. If that were not 
done, the many Europeon visitors to Ladakh would noon cause a famine. So it is quit© probable 
that in the eleventh oentur) the multitude of Buddhist exiles from Turkestan, Kashmir, Gilgit 
(and even the PanjAb) was greater than it was poasiblc to feed in Ladakh; and the outbreak of 
an epidemic may have been used ns a plausible reason for turning the greater part out again. 

After the rigorous introduction of Islfim into Turkestan, the country deteriorated in 
many respects, but the influence of Chinese culture made itself felt again. This is ahown bv 
the numerous Chinese coins dating from c. 1000-1200 A.D., which ai© found at so many 
ruined sites in Turkestan. This has also been shown by our table of collected Chinese coins. 
Muhammadan coins are much rarer in Turkestan. As regards Buddhism and Christianity 
they seem to have lingered on in poor health for some time in Turkestan, and in the days of 
Timfir they came to a sudden and tragical end. ^ 

As regards remains dating from theee times of persecution and emigration, besides the 
coins mentioned above, there is not much to be shown. Paper scrape with Arabic writinir 
are occasionsjh found among old Tibetan and l^ Akyan rubbish, but these have not yet 

• 8c© Lba-luii temple, Na 3», p. 1, ~ - 
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151i> ] ^__ 

bwn mild* an olijcvt of toraeat study. But a fcj- anl aoMiontly 

,ido may pio« to bo of Intetost. The pagri™ Iran, Turkoman and 

hroogbt tl^irmatdcosteclay tablets, to be »»d ™ 

new Lsidakhi horns ; nnd it ia lemiirksble bow manv clay tablets f . ^ 

Mdtb Writing. In many cases this ^ thf 1"'^“" *’“*'*'■ 

eleventh centmy. On the aoeompan.mg plate. Dt. Spiti-i h 

temfoundonanoh tablets aseome from the ™mty of Ub ^ ^ 

char«,te».«tho.eotc.lOOO*.P. Thoatalanty or.j^ and^rf ^ 
notioeable on a comparisoo olsomeof the Uth origmab with those tepieaeitt 

Niibra-Khapnlits 

When going to India from Turteslan, most passed tlirough 

teacher, who is said to have taken that ron e in of the present route, the 

that town. But as the ancient trade itmd ^ . litUe to the north of the present 

tium earavnnseraiof “^va^^ Pldmo or 

town. The town of Bornlra has hocn Hsibn-teang, as well as 

IMM by (ao-ho-louiliia). Tlua is the l«ali > 

ill popidsr tradition, the great ram ® ® mjth, playing hiin a bad 

whose sinful people Turbis^ where looal tradition is in ogreement with the 

jokce TbiB ia one of tte places of T irk . u ™opij of iconogropbic mtcrwU In 

IJieyitwMnn tnlo of Romka. ‘ ^ r^prescntitie Rudriy^oa of 

tlm iremmto oaves at «y»U near Kuohl » 3 * E Wadsehmidfs Ona. 

Romka with his wife dancing before parts of Turkestan. Sow a 

dtdni.) This shows that this lepnd was . m my opinion, isranisctcd with an. 

plaea a little .0 the northumat of ^19^ 1 asked the Aksakab if 

other tale of ill* Romka legend. ITOen I mitiquitioa in the vicinity. They said 

they had »Qy mforatatrel* of rere*"" hotween Yarkand and Karghalik, whioh had 

that them was a site with ruin* in ^ George Maerirtnoy ; but none of ihcni had 

been visited ‘“™ 'f*/boots, ^aeh dirappointed arobu«logi-.t had 

lonnd anything besides an old tlieu lie disaovered them, and tins may ueeoiint 

apparently buried this pair 0 * ag^in. ■ This tale of the Aksaksls ! Ud 

for the fact that bis sueowsor had ^ „£ the BomUa tale in the Sonjur. 

aimoat forgotten when I '«sa ^ “ 4 ^ )i„d made up Ida mind to visit India. IV ten 

There we read ttet the ’'“^“^ss who had her a^o on the northern rood, ^ked 

he was on the way to the tendhu.» «*«•“* ' “ . ji,™ Matekktyiyana ramerobesri 

Mm to leave her a keepsake, that she migtewcrsbP^^^^ p,, 

the following words. «■<“,leather-straps 1 ” Thinking of this^ te ^c 

nan do without brats (Pf >X^Tta bthe ordered a sanotusry to 1» ere^^^ 

a preaont of Ida booU to the godde®, (,Ao„.gyi.rJi). 1 * 

whioh beoamc known by the "“”®. . th^e travellers on the old Yarkund-Ks^hiilik 

•• boota-sanetoary ■ whiab warn bavea nieeiUustmtion of 'h""” " 

Khalan. pble hXl. The »o j„ ^Tuter. 

iioworbya in Tiirkealan. TJiej ^ Varkand, the firat ‘Tnrom the 

When travelling to Ladakh by > Kuon-lun. Koiakorum, the 

™tion reaehed after a bug mmeb of rm^lj daj^ ^ T.tetan and 

Dabsang-pbmandthcSa-sergbcu-r. m hub of the eighth eent^ 

means ■testerndisttiet.- iTbt.^^^TJint^rttag that many local names on the ™d, right 

excavaleii in Turkestan (MI.IVS)^ Karakomtu. Gurob«, ' 
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ail able to uncbr^tojid a eertam amount of Torkbili. Thia U dtit! to tho YArkand-Loh road 
which loads through this province of Ladakh, 

As popular tradition has it^ in former days Kubra formed port of Baitiatin. This may 
be correct. As Nubra is situated on the Shayog rivor and on a tiibutoiy to the aame, it may 
have formed part of the principality of Khapulu, which is found in the Jewer valley of the 
Shayog ; but Khapulu akc was a vassal state of the Makh kingdom, at least during the 
lost oenturies of this empire. In earlier times Khapulu Bceras to have been independtul and 
a dangerous rival of Ladakh, That was in the days of the famoua king Stobs-yab-!^go*pa, 
who U called Sultfin Yagu in Cunningham'a list of Khapulu kings, [ Yagu developed from 
the Tibetan Fab-^ (pa).] In Cimningbam'B list SuU&n Yagu b placed eighteen genera- 
t ions before SultAn BairAm^ who can be dated, and belongs to the aijrteenth century. Eighteen 
generations would mean about siicenturies, so that we should have to place him in the tenth 
oontury. This king Stoba yab ago-pa is also found nametl in the Zahs^lkar CAromefc. There 
he appears as the lObbor of the queen, and is placed in those earlv days when Zaha-dJmr was 
still part of the Kashmir state, that is previous to 1001) a.d. In a popuim* song fseo M 
J009, Ten Ancient HiatoricaJ Songs, No, IV), wo hear of Yab-sgo-pa^s viotorv 
over the Ladokhk on the shores of Lake Mon-dur, This lake, which woa not yet identified 
when this soug was published, can be located now. It js the lake Thso-mi^ri^ri (Tsomorari 
on the ^p) of Rub cu. On the lake isaituaUd the aolitary monastery of DkoMndaod, and 
m ita Tkinity are found ancient graves eallcd mtm-dur, that is ^ grares of the Mens’ (Indian 
mountain tribea). About one point we may be certain. In the days of ohl king Yab-Sgo^pa 
the religion of the principality of Khapulu, including that of Xubra, was Buddhism. Wii^ 
Isl&m entered Baltiatkn wo do not know for certain, but it appeara that it did not enter all 
parts of the couniiy at the same time. 

tho first i«rt ot the sLitwnll. century ™ have, fiemver, some iittie informulioi. 
At t^t timo Kispulu ruled by Sultfin Biirim, wk. lived ooeasionully in Kubra wheie 
be left an in^pt.on, m whieb be is ceUed Bhagmm-mir. Going bv this neme, he t™ non, 
raatly a oonfossor of Mubaniinedonism. In Nubro he was suddenly overtakon bv the Turk 
mens {e. 1032 a.l,.) who bad crossed the Karetorun, range and the "a^r Z ' 

t^tweeu taking ,bob side or giving op hi, rule altogetber. Hs eS to "U: th^ 
fomor course, and as Bahram Ohu (Jo) he showed them the wav to the principnlitv of Shitm 
Thus we read m Mink eaidar’e^drfM.,'.J?»,A.'d.-. At IhU pohit the hLorv rf Kubra 
to branoh off tom the history of Khapulu. Khapulu os ^11 as its eWeh Sultln Ba^r 
became entirely Muhammadan, whilst Subra under Thsa.dbaii.brtnn ™ „.rl t. ’ 
under the UdakhI kings, remained Buddhist. Tlmt this mS 11 :^ 0 ^ 10 ': oTKhanl w 
place almat the time when it obanged its religion, 1, lurthe^indicatvd by G.e Z 
mo^uo of Khapulu, Chag-Chang, whioh is believed to Im 400 yel l'd 
^ Ihmcan s Summer B.ds, pp. 200-230.) Thse.dbau.l.ttan.pa was appa^ntlv one'of X 
lost native rulers of Kubre and. probably, of Klmpob, origin. His name ii found t 
mscnpGon from Snim-dar (Hundor). where also bis son. Mgon.po-roam.rgyal is mentioned" 
Uter uwcriptions give only tbn names of Utlafchi kings, who made N^re u,eTr 
.«ort and ealled it Ldum-ra, or ' fruil-garden ' Tiie C 1- . 

n'lsr' tim founder of the Zm 4^aT d^^* 

of L^kb, His name m found m so msoription atKhyofi.tdaofi.mhbar.tlmoastlfoISu,^ 
The principality of Khapulu remained in the bands ol the Ladakhi kine. .1 
bwme Hnbammadim. Every now and then, tlie Chief of Khopulu woe a*ttodmd Lv 
other of the Balti tribes during the seventeenth or oiriiteontb oenturv ond V ^ 

so ‘I r 

found in the ehareoter of the road along the Shayog rivor from east 
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Majicii, l«0l __ 

nawadap. Hpde o£ this at ^ ^ 8a<*<^L 

P„per. «“>'—d o< ««*>.., «v, «..» 

in one i«p«t. It bes oonq^ gdherenU of the Shis sect. These 

of the of ”c pcpolstlon of Nobra. The hair of tbe men 

?*“‘’l^ol"ra ™ b«t atlo-d^rban, do.n over the ease at half leoffth. 

tft no longer plaitcti inm a jo^k i Altarn. tlut tiara worn bv the hujusicuum is 

similar to the mode^— of 

that of the Baltis. lit me mention first of all the tcleseopie 

"orl-leries. They «re not abandoned in 
tnimpete, which are fou^ „ * but were kept up and used at every teativity 

Khapnio, when '^0 atato^ there the 

Whatovot ;2:S V: -tfo: gtv™ up on the change of reU- 

ttrr— ha. t^h 

nobody has searched on h'nbni was made at a later' date, m:., 

A etill torther attack of the ^ of the sistconth century. The 

during the reignot ki^ Mlt chief ‘AllMir Shor Sin, who bad mamed 

niothor of this king, the jioio,ormada.i all her lifetime. She la credited with the 

'nJam-dbya^s Tnam-rg-ii Tin mo sgan apd (»> oac m Snim-dar 

(?r«tion oi thr^R Ln died when on * visit to Nubra* Mid was buried m front of 

(HundotJ in Kubra. This qii ^ ^ grave betamc a Buddhist in later 

L orvn mosque. The 1*^ b :'‘i„^„^rf!ZLo7hie duties, aod ho regularly lighted the 
j-eam. This did not ‘ d<^y set In. and the moaque soon bor^e a 

lamp insido Ihe lUlS, the Muhammadsna of Soun-dar (the muammna) woke 

up ^ their duty, and rebuilt the . ^gpj i found nu antiquities of iraporlauce 

men 1 travelKsl thm^h the bcluw mKhar-rdaoh. (All the 

until I entered the side vdl^y o ™ traced by tionio of my Tibetan friends on 

inaflrijitions mcritia^^ * „i„g«a fmKhar’(r»r) ^ 

furmer visits us the valley.) P nowadaya Aa tho site round about the bouses U 
of the Shayog, and consists o visitors are led to believe that here must be the silo 

fiUed up with eatcnaivo ruins oi^epas. rtnneo. Besides the aiiiptu, there were 

of a former Buddhut eatabimhm jj,, who filled with Buddhist olay tahlcte 

several graves, and we notiecd ‘’“'J .. which date from early racdiarval times, 

insorrbed with on anoient t>-pe of emigration of Buddhist monks from 

Aartatod above, these tablets may 

Turkestan, Knslunit and I nr • > Jj pictures, and was liighly astonisbcd to tad 

intorceting site. I novor oa .j puyishod in the Foittrang Tsriog, 

them as lUustmtiomi m La“'''"® ' ^^ormentioned above, is of historical importance I it is 
One local name found in •. ^ fliun-Air or snon-dor is found m the 

tho name of the town of Shun-dsr ^ ^c times from 

repoit of the introdootion of Boddhis_^ imoMn *.d„ are oallcd sfita-dor or' first spread 

Sron.btaan-sgam-po to Glan'dar-m^ downfall and persMution. After l>'» 

of Buddhism. Then folloira a pe pAyi-dar or ' later spread (of Bud- 

A.D., when Atan visited in Nubra, eocma to ‘“‘“'j 

dhism). The " during tho times of the first spread of Buddhism. 

ButldhiAin woR tnt™iwcstKl ^ 
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St)3lE RIIilAHKy ON Tir£ BHAOiVAOClTl. 

Bi- pBdF. JARL CHABPKNTIER^ Pa.D . Up&itA. 


The Bhaga^-a^lglta since s very remote period occupies a high position among the sacred 
books of the Hindus k Of native commentariefl, eomposed by more or lofs famous authors 
from the great Samkora onwardSj there is certainly no lack; and modem peholarSn Kiiropean, 
Hindu p and American, have produced on astounding rasss of booku and papers dealing with 
this famous text from various points of ^iewA However, many pmblcmG csonnccted with 
the Hhagavodgita still remaju unaolvcd, and there is not even unity of opinjon oanoug 
Eichohus concerning tlio elementary quebtiona of the origin and development of the pocm^ 
Such being the case* it may perhaps bo parduitablc if a scholar who, Uke the present writer* 
can lay clflim to no e^xKJml authority on prohleum of this wide scope, still ventures a few- 
remarks on some of them. It goes svithout Haying that no fina] solutions will pjob&bly be 
reached within the scope of the lolloping Bcant}' pages ; however* a few Hcattercd remorkE 
will perhaps not be found altogether without value. It dJeo goes without saving that of all 
literature* ancient and modem, conn coted witii tho BbagavadgUa only very little cun be 
taken into account here* That a certain book or paper Is not quoted in the following pagts 
docs not, however* necessanl}* mean, that it Ima not come under the writer's peruseJ*^ 
These short prelimijiaxy remarks may scive alike as an explanation of, and an excuse for* 
the pages that foUow* 

• 9 * 


To iho Indian commcntatoni, quite naturally, the puahleui cd the origiual ahn^)0 of the 
Bhngavadgitii doea not prciscnt itself. To them it has Hiwa.yi< been a text oi great authority 
and sanctity* an upaniijid (as it styles itselt) or a and there could, of course, be no 

question of criticising it according to the principles of European £elioianflii|j, jUreudy at 
n very early time a completely unifona text of the CJitS with next tg no vjrin* Itclimtes had 
been establblied ; and although we now know’, thanks to the leoined inTCfitigation« of ?fo^ 
lessor !•. 0. Sohruder, that there does really exist another and more exteiudvc text til the 
pocra, this one does not seem to have played any important part with the Hindu pa^ils 
ol yore.'* Textual problems oh w’c know' them ficarcoly exist in India; and they would, of 
ootiTio, be totally iion^cdstcnt in the oaae of a text enjoying tlio cnormoua authority of 
the Gita, 


The Bkagavadgtta. through the translation gl Sir Churloa Wilkins became known 

in Europe during the very infancy of Sanskrit studies, and soon evoked great interest and 
admlnition. In IS23 A* \V* von Sehjegel edited a critical text of the poem together uith a 
lAtin translation, which is still pcrha.pa the beat one available.* And in 1820 there appeared 
a paper hy the great W Uhelm von Humboldt, entitled Uthtr dit juUer Jem .Vajuen 


1 A and fairly ^nvptetc i. fend in the frefa^o of tW Dutch tmndatroa af the Ehs- 

l^avddgUu by UoudlicvalJi (i|rd od., IPI O}, 

= It ^ h^-or. (ttst I h.v<, iLot h.<! hy Mr. ». 8, 8»r»« in th, 

.lounial 0 /Ontnlid Rtxon/i. vnl m. pt.,, outitM 0«c 0 / 1*1 s„nnit of M, 

• itaording to tho oomioMtorio., tlio ouihor of tliii flwfworflnu coniadorod tho Bhogovodalia to bo o 

ftwu* To ihi* quoatirtm wo dioll rafam presently, ^ lo m a 

* Cp.* however. Sehrodo'* ff. wan ftrHir, p. 178 f* 

JTbi. tmnrktioo 1, goot^y otlU to hovo btoo tho tat oo, of . SoiioWt ™i, Eorooo 

Ttal ho^o^ ,0 .^Mly qml, oorrool „ oiroody tbo woU.ftn,™ book by Abr. Rogtr c, 

t-ogbiL.. ..i., i*. 

(J.I., ii, J t.J, nnd ho .tot .liongf, dofondod hy von Huioboldl^^TAW.,”™ 
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BJofloiw/jiK felannH! BjaWf <J« JfcWMirato. Tthich » rtill not only ««^bte but one o£ Iho 
raiwt import<int that hM hitherto been published on the Eubjeet of the 
Humboldt, nport from hi. pbilmopbieol lomurte ubioh m.y I*™ 

«une obwrpation. on the original dmpo of the work (p. 48 f.). That « *“ 

the boaiS^g divided into chaFtei* or cantos seemed to him a natural concltibion. 
l^v^r?ui the poem could be brought to a perfeetly befitting end *■?ft 0 PP»g ‘^o 
eteCth *»to mulTding to this the vewa avin. 03-78. Canto sen. agmn, accorAng 
ti him. marks no real ato^ as after it there mighl as weU folloa- any nmber ^ 

Humboldt also ealled attention to the obvious differences that prevail hetueen 

on tho ono hand and xii—s^iii on the other, Uutiuc 

These observations have, however, been generally Idt unnoticed, ^unng 

^ itint Thtt«RC 4 l between the publication ot Humbcldt's japer and the find cdi- 
the ci^ty years thnt p^ nugreated coneerning the original Rhape of 

bud clwlj h «0 J. ^ „ to dopart eUglitly from tho chromlogieal order, found 

nuttd jf 

'^tl’bi;”o on/™ri.'’tl exception of D^ueoeu himself ever felt lolly eonvineed 
'’“‘rt" fto IrmTdivanpthe whole ot the BhagavadgitS Into widely differing part. 

But of the ctforl* to oiwul up Pmffwjor Garbe.i= His theories are 

none hm become oione rewtition, Ko «ea in the present Gita the result ol 

loo well known to need any e ai ^ criiniial one the cult of the snpTcmc Gcd 

two qrOto '^tamphieal .vstoiTof the Sai?khya.Yo|a. while the later 

Kfspo Visou » baaed o ^ ^ ^position the pantheistic doetrini* 

redaction inea to dkcwnancjM^d illogical ftrguments rw9Qlvea 

of the Vedsnta. Thu. thisoorio™ jumble of ZTopinioo,. the 

iuelf into what u waUy two possible to divide the poem into these two 

quite obvioos eonetmaon ’va* fiXhuti^iia tmaslaUon he printed with different 

different parts. And conB«juently ^ Jeij* 5^118 of ilie poem. The rraiilt of tliia analysiK 
styles the originnl p^ and the _ rejeeted as being later ailditiona. Garbe. 

is that out ot tho 700 vemra oI tic Cit . ^ and he willingly admits that 

of course. do« not claim *'-'t,tre^aS^h1o criticism. 

there may stiU bo some verse, tha Mcepiaocc of Garbo's theories; and the 

Sovtral fiphoUis cxpre@iied _ shortly be had commenced hia Saaaknt 

p,«cnt writer weU “’The^ot who gave Ids meat unreserved _app1ause 


to Uicm “He, ^ VCTfi^S. but lie waiii.™ bV «V*x,as^ --- - o 

at one with Garbo in tojccUng ^ l^ter date, Howovor. bis ethcru oc 

,»em another 200 vciMS. jeft him, when he looks n pon the dry and 

most sound judgment seems mome—^ kIm: i- Ksif. dhsi. t. tFiw... iik"' 

pp. l-EV 4 r 

i 0rt, Jjifif. SlUfft, lb S'W" . SIS “r 1 ftS r nil 

* Do^ ixnd rriM ^ p. .4, n- K 

10 Tkf. P- ‘ r JioMMiiKUatn {im)^ 

1.^ Kir irJ ^*'1; ep. -bv "** CT«Wutl.“» (»!»*). P- -* • 

ikn Lihnti und Uir 

IS Cp. VW, wti, lei L 
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. ^ * 1 . - ™-v ftcme of GH4 Twetry, while the atibUme cfluto ii appestfl 

rsre="iS™ jXm .h.. 1. 

Dit^B e^gume^tB Bocm to ua just sb Uttle concltmve md cooviJicmg as thwe proffo^ y 

G«bc'. thcoo- did not moot .ith oooopunco 

oi vory^groot authority, onoh .o Oldonbe,* nod Proloooot Jacob., .n 

owooeition upon which flhall ohortly da'cil» e,Tv,T,i,l,' 

'^^Idoobc^. in an crtiolo called ifemcriimjtn aar Tma'Iu lik ^mc 

criticised the thcarica oi Gaebo from two different pom.e of v.^. He ‘"“'"“j 
other schoUffl.ts Has made it highiy probable that there ensted owe “* 
cicJlAiB, which did oot deny the eaiatewc of Seahman, the Uniremal Soul. 
tio’u o! Oldenherg aa usual shouu Ids brilliaut «ua cmamua, and wc eaunct abatam from 
.looting the foilowing words, which ought to be carefully bomo in mind ^ 

ioucernedwith Indian modes of thought: '■ Triflt dies.* xu, ao entfSU damnt dm Mtighch- 

keit, aiajj dem Doreheinandei'gehea von Ausaeningcn, welohe die charaktcnsliwhe Spracht 
defi Sumkhva ivden tind vqn Bekenntnissen zum Brahman nut UbcismandcrlBg^ninp 
vemchiedcnW Schkhteii 7.0 Bcblie^K^n. Wer dicfion SeldogB scheint m^ir allztffichr in Ljn 
Anschauungen dcr groesen Uk^Ltchon LchrUxto und dor Ptokmikcn, die m spAtcrer Ztit 
zw-iBchpn Siipldiyft and Vedanta kin und her gingejitbclangen au sein,^ fertig mitwmkeHf 
in die Zeit, wo ic Entwickltmg nwh im Flieesen war.au ubcrtragcn " Oldeuberg aj;o fm* 
pbaBizes the need of in ^gg^^ting the esktence of an onginei jw- 

We thouM like to add that the very netute of the Yoga appoaiB to m* totallj- to preclmle 

such a supposition.^^ , . . 

However, Oldcnberg also attacked Garbes theories in detad. pmvnig by nomerous 
examples that the vmwe rejected by this wbolar did aften destroy the connei^ion of ideas 
l>ervading different cantos, and that consequently this method of reiecting ali the ve^es 
BAvonring of Vedanta could only lead to further eonluHion,'*' It seema to the present wntcr 
that flvmone who earefuffy reads through the original text together wdh GatU- a translation 
can onlv ^holc-heart^dly Bubeeribe to thk critieism by Oldcnberg. To quote only one instance 
which liflH been partly touched upon by Oldenberg; Gurbe rejects the vemi- iv, -4: 
brti^tvtdrpanam bmhma havir Lmhmdgimu brahTnana hvtam \ 
brahmaiva tern {fantavtfam brahmakartmv^Tnndhipd 11 

but wants to keep the following one (iv, 35) i 

daiinm etdjjore yyaim sNJjpimii poryujwwfe | 

i;mhrtid<puii? ap(in yajrtatn yaj^naiviiixijnhvati u 

This, of coume, is pure assumption j but it becomes even worec w hen w e find that in the 
tranalation the find brahmdgmtt is rendered by : “doa Brahman iat im Opferfeuer/' wluie 
the second one is said to mean: "m dem Feucr der Heiligkcit " I The following vemc^ 
fiv, 26—30), which describe vsrioufl kindB of sacrifices, are aU preserved by Carbe, w bo, 
how'CTcri rejects the concluding one (iv, 32): 

nom fcuftHeidftd y'yad eijfltd mulAe | 

Jt rtruMjJdrt tnddhi bln aartuln wkii jMivfi eiijiobpose t] 

A method which ope rates in this way socma to me worse than no method at all. 

1* A'^aeAwAfert ^ Otw^ d. su OsHiASwn, phiL-hUt. Klatt^, p. 321 

la Cp. Oldonbcrg, DU Lehf* dtr UpanweAtken, p. £00 f.; d, (hM. d. Win. tu Gmingtn. 

phU. hitt. KIomns^, I9l7, p. £18 t; as well u Dnblmann, Die S4^^ya^PAiio*ophU, p, £, sail Edgertnn, A, J- 
fAil.* itlVj p. 7 f. 

l® Vi*-* ihs iUggeetod eflEialon'M cf tta 

17 Cp. also Jacobi, PriiiseAe Lit- £eit-, 1021, T21 t* 

1* Oldenburg fidmitj tl»t the vv* iii* 04#, wbkb eoalalti thB general tbwr>^ of «eri.lk«, may pcoubty 
bo an interpolation- This may bo possible, or e'en prcbuhle, but nut on the grptinds adduced by Oarbo- 
Cp. also Jaeobk, Ditdmhe Idi- Zeit., 1021, 720 f. 
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If however. Oldenbcrg-. criticum must need, evoke our consent, his own 
tinds that the firet great part . , i,,*r.r aHrlltionHi« argumontB, and 

him, .Uvided up the poem in an unnatuml „,.iew oi his book. 

After the issue of Garhe’s second ediUon cs» t ^ articles 

which drew from chiefly of a plulosophieri natmo 

from the two combatants. The ^ Professor Jacobi, with h.s unsur- 

and cannot be repeated here. t,r.tra» has mode out a fcccminglv strong case for 

masteo; ot *''' convirwing to anyone who did not for other reasomi 

himself hut wteh wv>ul i • ' ^hc Utter scholar’s flrst reply seems rather happy, 

r.ss! w.-. - 

case can lead to no tangible result. , ^niiseistH^ (Vedanta) Bhagavodgita 

Garbe’s lhror>' of a theistio (J^in ya) an purely historical rcasons» ns we 

llmt have been mrltcd ^'Xgiesl interrelations of the various philwphW 

are too fragmenUnly informed rf th g preserving veraes wiU always be 

systems. And the iudgment of h.s metWl ,1^ he has rather spmlt 

purely subjective, although {j„be’s argumentation, of course, preaup^w tlmt 

the text than restored tt. ’ . jJ^^ical svstems at the time of the first 

saipkhya (Yoga) and ^ onlv « 'k®? did “J* *?’ 

and second redaction of the Ktagava^ ^ such ' can there be any talk of separatiog the 
wdthin the text of the (Ht*. w“ that Carbe ha, tried to do it. That 

special tenets of eseh ^ i„ .n ineontrovcrtiblo way by Professor ^r- 

thU fs not the case has. however. ^ bv far too Uttlc attention. We sball aflow 

in an excellent article.- which I"* 5 j.), ,„rf, tlmt prave without ,»«- 

olelve. to quote a few » «l>« Oit* U conoerued: ’ Were- 

hifity of reluUtioo the e«et ® j«rtkular sysfem 0/ mriniAynw' 

(, ttere o sswrsfion „ „„t metaphysical. speeuUtive symems not wlmt 

IruA. In the Olti Sinkhya and „i„i„g «dvation; Aal and uott.ny d*. More- 

we should call philosophies ot all. bn y ^ Utcreture until a Ute time-i^ 

over, that and nothing else is ^he ease-and 1 cannot think thatjn^y 

far down in iho CTiriMi^^iro^_ „TiWwr J««>bi). thinloi that tl.e r«ilCJtt& h» 

!• Okigmberg. folkHi'ing Profo^ tc ****^^^ ^ 

Rina with th® von® H. 3 ® •* /jj to thia point . .q-sj g; f., ec 4 f. 

i'nrmabandham prakil»!t<*** , •* f L I9”l 71* *• ’ Dialer • now «cpro»- 

St OrUin Oovman aehoUr* Jj ^ o! * pantheiauc. Choeun a go 

.low • ...mpsnCi. • or ’ ‘.'^u gsin sny .. l'.r.. 8 i.,.l.b 5 W. 

{iaaaibU> that » torm. aonae ,{^0 BbagA'‘n^ definod the md aonao of tho 

;; «.,p. >. rm^hS ,0. «.v..io^ 

SI In the uat jatn uceorOrng to ^ “s&nkh>-» a«ta aaUwiion hy 

worda and IW®* ^ •dimip liMd 8 „ ,, 1 „ , 

• ““ by <h"»J " ■^Tr^^hst yogs in r~Kty mmn. wnwlbing Uh. 

tnnwinj «.n»th.ng! yoga by <w J ,„8g«,«l CM y^ ri,U.,o« n. 

view ol Pref—or Tow.’. r“^„lXkhy. yog» T"” ,°rtl„ir.u^tioa lolly rerrobo. 
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would b« able to coptrovert the argumentation of I’rofcsaor Edgcrton—there van, of coUree, 
bo no talk whatsoever about separating the tenets of diflen* *nt philosoidiicnl s^utems within 
the Gits —^.^implj because there are none.** And in such case we need not further trouble 
ourselves with the ingenious but impossible theories of Garb<\ 

Other scholars go to the opposite extreme and find in the Bhagavadgita a work of com¬ 
plete and insoluble unity. For instance, Professor Oltramare, in a lecture presented to the 
17th Congress of OrientalisU at Oxford, which has since been i:rintcd,^ considers that 
the whole of the GIti, as wo have it now, belonged to the origii\al Mahabhamta, and that this 
text is a uniform whole and without any internal diacreponcies. A young Sanskritist. 
\f , Etienne lAmotte, whoso name we meet with for the first time in a recently published 
work,** holds much the same opinion, and we come to know through him that other renowned 
scholars, like MM. de la Vall6e Poussin and Formichi,are also convinced of the original unity 
of the Gita. iVith all due respect to thc.se prominent authorities wo would fain suggest 
that if the unity of the poem can possibly be maintained on purely philosophical grourwls, 
it cannot be upheld because of the manifold other difficulties that would ensue from such a 
theory. The opinions of these scholars are the reverse of those of Gorbe ; but in reality they 
are just os unacceptable. 

We shall, however, now make an end with this rapid survey of former opinions and 
put forth in the following our ow'n modest suggestions. 

* • * 

Some twenty years ago Professor F. O. Schrader puWudiwl a short hut important para¬ 
graph** on w liat he called the ‘ old ' Bhagavadgita. In this jxiswige he gave it as his opinion 
that the original Gita, which belonged to a * prc-Vai?navito Itfahabharata,* came to an end 
with the verse ii, 3S, of the present text. To this oldest GitS there mi^t, however, posably 
have been added a few more ^lokas of the same tenor ere the Bhagavatas fixed upon it and 
made it the introduction to the present text. 

Several years later Professor Jacobi in a short psper^® arrived at results which are not 
very unlike the conclusion of Professor Schrader. Jacobi regards canto i of the iiresent Giti 
os belonging to the original epic text; end out of canto ii he selected vciscs 1—6, 9—12, 18, 
25—27and 30—37, to which ho has finally added xviii, 73, as a fitting conclusion to the whole. 
He omjdiasizea, how'ever, that this reconstruction is only a tentative one. 

In a similar way Oldenberg*^ wanted to reconstruct the oldest peri of the Gita. Ac¬ 
cording to him it should have consisted of canto i and canto ii, vv. 1—^38. Still ho admits 
the possibility of vv. 26—27 and 38 being later additions. 

(To be continued.) 


i* ProfeMOr Ed^arion's coDcluaions shcMUd not be conteeted becauee edmUyo and yoga are mnotionod 
in the KauiUl^w. First of all that work does not with certaitity belong to the fourth century B.c. ; ami then 
the translation of the words adifdAyaif yogo iokiyatatg orly dnviksiki. which have been bedly misinterpretMl, 
haa been put right by Profesaor Wintemits (Indohgita Pragentia, i. 2 f.) * 

*7 Cp. Rtvtte dt THUtoirt dn Betigioru, vol. xevli. p. 101 f.) 

>* NoU 4 sur la Bhagavadgita (Soci^t^ Bolge d’fitiides Orientaks), Paris, 1020. 

Cp. ZDMO., Iziv (1010), p. aSO f. 

•• ZDMO., Ixxu*(i9iaij2^323 f- 

»l Cp. NachrithUn d. Ot*. d.'X^m OoeUingrn, jihU.dtiaL Klaue, 1010, p. 332 f. Oldenberg. lx,, p. 334, 
n. 1, quite correjtly eritioisei the ver>' formal way in which Profeaior Jacobi has tried to explain the words 
ondryoju 'am OMvargyam atlrttitaram in ii, 2, 
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OIUOIN OF THE t’A!?TF. SYbTJ^M LN INDIA. 

Hv THE-1'-*^^ t?'' 

thiDgs with Which tl» -“™F j irpeliont. but t!ic rmim one ass ond thinks ot it, 

it muy arpear loilit'roM " ^ j , , nutural iiid inevitable. 

,1.0 ntoto it gripi^lhc inuisimlion^ s:‘;;h Lor, of lJ. 1»23, pp. ix-a) writes =- 

tin this imbjvrt ® J.viallaincd perfectly in fact, always was Ihe ideal 

•' The polilicul unity of all India, Ihougli m _ i ^ j developed a 

„, the Wp'>' tli^^'Mlln.df tl- other type in the world, 

peculiar typr ot mlture^or ";;^;X“duism. India priiitarily is a Hindu 

•ruat live succeeded by means ot pc“'=''‘' penctmtion, 

L^ountry, the land of the B.iih^ t chaTartiTutb 

ttoi by the svford, in carrying tlieir i Hiirma Tibet and other bonier lajids, dominatefl 

Ifeahman influence oVci the laiwcrtul Muhammadan minority.” 

tho whole oII_^» and abolition or even the autotmlie eatmctioii o! 

Ami again a no of itself in remote Mitiquity because it suited Indm, 

caste y futile. ■ The sy^ it gtiU eoita India on the whole* in spite of its many 

^ will last for “^";;''^ibout caste is inoonceivablo. Keformers most be content 

irr tiXt word .u.s . «. pi^tu. 

11. A’lilurr 0 / Caste. IH sf""^ “ Purity of Birth or Breed. Under thU system the 
pocso origin and simply atoulB.th-- members ofany one of which noithec 

whole Hindu populat ion ladinded into ^ and even insome cases consider them- 

eat with nnr -‘^rmarry vriththo n«^s ot ,,, lowest grouv«. VVhto 

selves defiled by tlie j, eotisideted essential to the poseeeaion of certainquali- 

tho syrtem is aristocrats m tha ^ ot the » 

ties, it is democratio to afi theomtiesUy on an equal footing and hat 

the people, that the mumbers of emn ^ I oo even abdity. 

the i^rtanco of a man is Fstqabsr tefls os ISmith's Or/ont Htetoiy, p. 2611. 

strong the systom IS. fn^a sect that has disowned it. 

bv the fact that Casto 1ms found it y jiaiilbfls. It has even affected people 

It h« ahsnrbcd whole of ^ which Icseh tho e^ly aud 

pmti-rtcd by definite and a„d the rortugaese. who have been tag settta 

of aU men, ,hc Purtugoc* in the Sundarbans am said to bavo 

ioemrdTnl^We^on” "* “‘“ ^ ,e p,«^« Caste Harity.^Accepttog 

ML /rirrrvwc iw thing imd everything to tbo preservation 

ahiolntcly its divine ci igto, Hindus wU pgu*. however slight or acoiilcnlal. is considered 
I niity of tlu-ir i-aeto. jet, whilst ^ punistiofeUt, if it can so be calleil, 

eufilcicnl ma'W' expul"ion front one " ^ intentional, and 

is the the evp,tl»k,n « rLu «d'fe.vto« 

wbc'i U “ in ,l,„f.,inmlion of a ^ part icoiarlty, continued through 

■‘u uTo7 h. nt nt caste undefilid. Tl- ^1 e^ot^^ J „,i,„, i^ aspect ot 

ihc piirit> of th P ^ moi® than ^ the loUowing l3rpc«t 

niA^y Tarsoctflima* (4) C&stce foroKHl by crossing. 

t'--(l TrtaUdlV'aurt than the Tribul, (6) Castes formal 

1 ** 1 . attempted for the pnrp-t*so 
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IV, 77ic four original oa^tts^^ —In f*ict sulIi uioclianit'al ttfutmuQt of tto subject fondA 
ratbpT to increased obecEirity, and wa Iiavt; to go Imck to tlic indent tradition, m accorduico 
with which ftll Hindus wen? originally diddl'd into fotir castoHonly, dc.* "Tho BraliinanHij 
de^timd to fulfil the Jdgh functiona of ftpiritud ]>rIcsthtKH;l and to Rhow the way of salvation 
to tbeir fdioTvnien, ![who] issue from iho head of the Creator J the Kaliotriyasj endowed with 
|diysical fore© and destined tu undergo the faligiies of war* [who] have tlwir origin in the 
ahouldcrs and arms of Brahma j the Vailyos^ whose duty it is to proWdi? tho food, the clothing 
and other bodily neocsaities of man, [who] am bom in thu belly of the god ; and the Sudras. 
whose lot is servitudo and rudo labour in the fields, fw'hol issue from hia feet,” (AbW Dubota, 
Hindu JlfariJMfi Oii^onis, p, 47,) Of these caatea, tljo first threo aro considered twice- 
born and am entitled to wtor the aacred thread, though the Vaisya receives it only upon 
marriage, !Ftom this it \rill be seen that tlio Hindu legiatators,, like bM social Ugislators, 
holding a cardinal iirinciple (jDufiofj, p, 30) that every ruemher of tho comraumt^^ should Jx- 
useful, prescribed for each caatoitfl peculiar public iluty, hut as State esigeucies ufU-n igtiiiri' 
all rules, so also they aJloW'cd the? jieeesgary latitude, llms i**© arc told by Dubois (pp. 31-32): 
^Mt must here be remarhod. however, that tlie four gn.<at profeapronH without which a civilijy?fl 
nation could not exist, namciy the army, agriculture, commerce and weaving, arc lield everv- 
where in the highest esteem. All costcafrom the Brahman to the Pathdi are jiermittL'd to follow 
the first three, and the fourth cqu be foliow'cd by all the principal classes of Sudra-s.*' Krom 
this wc may, perhaps, concludo thiit, t>rigtfially, it was not so mneh the occuimtion ns the way 
in which and the motives from which it w'as followed that durtinguishcd the difTenut eaetc#. 

All Hindus, included in the huiuJrvchf (tlie ImpEsial GaztUefr says neatly 2,400) of now' 
f idatent castes, belong to one or otlu^r of tlx» four original cartes and eomo suppose, therefore, 
lliAt tbc whole Crtsto System is only the Indian moditicailon of a division of Society into four 
claves priests, warriors, cultivators and artisans—such as onec existed in IVrsia, Egj'pt 
and Arabia ; but if that were all that is to lx? said upon the subject, why ^httuld the fivstem 
have collapsed every where cSfc and yet rofained i,urii exlmortlinary vitality in Ijidia ( 

V, Suggealid rmson and occu^/ort/or the instilution qJ the Hindu Vmte viz., the 

riccc<5Si7y of finding a stabk tgdem of BtKkiif ajlcr the brmkdoim. of an oi/cr The 

Aitide on Cttsto in the Imperial Oozetker (1, 34S} eonctudes with the statemi ut that " the 
origin of Caste is, from the nature of Use case, an insoluble iiroblcm. We can only frame more 
or Ices plauBihle conjeclures, dt-rivcd frem the analogy of ob^rved facts.” This ts certainly 
true if by ongiti we mean the name of itsauthor and the date of its im^titntion, but, if wc mean 
the cause and object^ I think it is one of tliosc things, Ukc names in large Ictlora rui a crowded 
map, the rery obviousness of ivhith makes them hunl to discern. It it can Ixi ahrovii ihal any 
coupjt? of iiitoUigciit action or thought leads definitely nud iiu^vltably to a l^ticulor end, 
desirable or otberw'be, it is, I tliLnk, not iinreo^jonahle to auppoat- that thw end wfly the cauiic 
or nuitivu, *a. the origin, o£ that course of action or thoughl. Tn thi.s ease*, oh Vinrenl Smith 
obsema (Ojforfl Historg, p;41 )”TIjo chief attribute i>f tlie Caste System hi its stability," 
la it then not more than probable that tin* reason for establishing this system was the hojx.; 
tliat m it would found a permanent basis for a slablo form of Society I Again, if it us clear 
lhat a particular course of aclion or Lhougld would, in all probabiUt}', be suggesled by tiuly 
one particular hind of event, and if it were? hmwn that aueh uvents had repeatedly ha]i{itw'iL 
in times not fur re moved, is it not most probable that such an cve-nt did actually hapjt’n and 
did fundah the occaair?i} for that course of action or thought ? Xow the st'areh for u more 
stable form of Society would not .'luggesl it»4f oh a problcn? forecrious c<in'^idrTation in a time 
of social rent or poace, but ’ivoidd be moat likely to do so after some great uplieaval like a rerolu- 
linn or or after sgrau great eatastroptie liho a foreign conquest, foDawed by the 

breakdown of tho Sotiivl system and resulting, in the former case, in the i-laiighter or iliglit 
of the late rulers and, luthe laUercase. in the flight oi thtisool tliu coQfluerifd pjople, naturally 
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the boldest and iin>st tt-iio refus.td to flubrail tit the yolie of a fuRrigii aifd porhajis 

barliarcMiii conqiiemr* In tho case of iho ^\ryans T do not tlimk it likely tliat thev left their 
original home in consecjueat5e of a rebelEiou or ivljich expelled a deiluoned 

prmoo or an unpopular k-aclior, b!>cause in that ca»' the vt-ry fidelity ft hick ha*! eatiHitMl them 
tij follow luni into exile WutiUl ^most eertaiuly liavo esiiflCHl tliem to ^K'qK.diiale and uotj. ad 
llie Aryans diil wiieeal or I'Yrn forget iiii name, f think It nionj prr.iljable tliat tliey wca> 
the ^vfugei■^ rt'iniiaut of a conquered people, whn would not submit to their eonqut^rrjra amK 
with tiicLr priests and iietty chicfiij. set out for a n^w wnnitry. Under such eirotinistanreH their 
lea'icrs, homfied at what had iLappeiifMl, might wtH have cast ahtmt In their mind? to discover 
what wen? the c-aust^s of decay that had brought ahoiit the fall of tlioir State and have ansicniiil v 
sought for some- s>-9tcm of Sciciety, which nfifr rerl a greater pmbability of peroianent Ktrongth 
iic which tvouhl, at any rLiU% enable them to ftdain their social organhaition and no War such 
Lt catastrophe with cquaniniity. That tlie Caste Si'stera is capable of acliieving the latter 
object id shown by the energy wath whk’h the Hindiia aelhcm to it. at the Rome time aa they 
show an appart^ntly extraordinary a|>athy to the form of g^^vernment and indifTercnce to 
clianges in it, whielt fms attracted the attention of many observers of Iiidiau life and to which 
I shall have orcaalon to refer again. We now know that, in whnt we are Fit*ill forced to call 
lire historic tiiiics^ more than one groat civilization rose and fell cither from intcnuil deeaa' 
or ove^^vhelKing external prefigure. Is it not then most likely that the ivoroit why tlie Aryan 
invaders of India, u cultured people ns we gather from their early literature, left their own 
eountrj' to seek a new home was some sueh gre^at eftUstrophe and tltat the Cairte Sj-stera 
was the s>'stem devi«*d by them to prevent tlw possibility of its renirrence or, if it occurred, 
still to retain tlicir Social System T 

VI. wh^f the w/twie 0 / the. l^i/ishtar is ^ivknoitH .— It ha^ already been 

observed that the Hindus ascribe tho origin of the Caste System to tlieiny iuftparation, aa 
Mann {Instiivtn of Mann com[iiJed by Ibo sage Bbrigu lietween 2fKJ b.c* and 200 a.d. 
Sec Viocent Smtth^a Oxford Hislortj^ p. 42j taught in Hymibolio laiigiiage, when he said tliat the 
four great castes sprutig ilireetly fmm tlu- body of Biulima. But in imier tlmt ojiy teaeliiiig, 
divine or humatj, shall bo limm>{iiately ami wilUngty aece|Ttetl by the masseH it must l« in 
eoinptele acconl witli Ili'uflrm and ftt'ligioiiH meaning here by Ib'ligion the accepted belief 
iU3 to the relation of ^Man to the Supreme Jteing. It js, I think, highly probable, though our 
kiiowledgo on this Tiubjetd Ls but meagre, that the Caste System, as originally promulgated, 
not only appeared eoiincntly reaatmahlc* but was also in eomplote ace*u^l with flu- religious 
beliefs of tho early Aryumi.i 'fliot we do nut know tlie mme of the sag*? or prophet through 
whom the imipirutiim iva« itelivered* or the time in wbkh he livetl, is imt rrally relevant, for 
the flclf-otraromi nt. i^Uic h he made tl\c chief aharaelerjcttie of the true Brahman, would 
iinLtirally have im^ventctl him from olJowing his name to be kurmn, not only as a personal 
duty, hut ill htmihie and pious reeognitioii of the ket that all good idi-as come to Him not of 
himficlf hut from the J^upirme Ikung, For eioiiljir reoimiis lie would preat'iit his jielieiaa not 
as a nt’W' iliseovery but as a reformation of mwlcrn abiitM'S in the original divire? plan. 

\'JI. inenase ra fh^ iiumfjtr 0 / enslps a vitanf of pre^rvinq caste puritf/. /ithrrdafioit 
of the tliffereni ttistes. Hmhtrtafi perfecthn, Itajput AoHowr- 'raming then to the Caate 
Sjnstein an it now exints, one's firm conc-lusinii, from a-eiiig pto nijiny rasteis atid these daily 
iueroanhig in nuiulx r. wuuld U- that, far fn>m the system forming a atabh' Ijasia fur Society* 
it eiiennrftgeB a bluirl instiuct towartls ilLsinlegnitioii, but lookiiig a lltfto cloaer we m 
L luive already ^Konte(I out, tluit tljc uu'rc* fnrnuitlon t>f a i«rw raster is In itself an effort to 
jm serve easto purity, Unng merely an aeknowjedgniem. of the necessity, according to the 
divine platij for tju' creation of a new lypt^ of man, which ^viP add to the pc-rfi'ction of tlif 

I Ths Atibd Doljoi« (/fiiiL/ir p. mjti t—■* IThw hjicibUi Idwuivcti + + * .pnxtEou lo proviilD 

durablo «id niWw for tha difTereiit outn* cotaprisbig th* Flinrlo iuitJai], saw no *iJrtr of 

nlOtining itwir unjocL IJnwt by eoEabtnIiig in jmi imiuiglakable mnnncr thoss iwv grc^t foLindaiicii]# af etdn^v 
govaroiudJiti—religiaii amt pnlitica." ^ 
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ladder or scale of castes, which is tlie national ideal that binds all Hindus together whatever 
tlieir caste may be. Nowhere do w'e find amongst the Hindus any evidence oi that ctmtrifugal 
and hostile tendency of portions of Society to withdraw from the main bo<ly and to form 
'Frades, Guilds and other Fraternities organised to protect their own interests against those of 
t he community. Am a new* leaf draws life from, and gives life to. the plant upon which it grows, 
so each tU‘W’ caste takes strength from and, at tlie same time, nourislu'S the {Mirent system. 
Further, as a matter of fact, though w*e talk of higher and louicr castes and thougli the haughti* 
ness of the Brahmans is now proverbial, no caste was originally considered superior or inferior, 
except in the sense that its bodily ty)>e represented a more or less advanced stage in the human 
habitations which must bo,in turn, occupied by the Soul. Tlie lihagavadgitd saj’s :—“The 
wise regard a Brahman gifted w ith knowledge and modesty, a cow', an elephant, a dog and a 
Swapaka [t.e., one whose duty it is to carry out unclaimed dead bodies] as alike." In other 
words, though in the Sudra the bo<ly is pre<lomiiuint, in the Vaisya tlie Reason, in the Kshatriya 
the Heart, and in the Brahman the Soul, all castes are equally manih>stations of Bralima tliough 
of different qualities. The relation bctw'een a higher and a lower caste is then more like 
that between an adult and a child tluin tliat between a noble and a serf of the same nationality. 

VIII. Caste distinctions entirthj dependent upon Character .—Instead thenfore of allowing 
ourselves to bo mided by the outw'ard show of Hindubni we must concentrate our attention 
on wiiat the Hindu religious writings tell us of w‘hat is required of true members of the different 
castes. According to the lihajanadglUi, to be trul}* wise one must have learnt :— 

(1) To control the Body in its appetites and desires, so tliat it docs not injuie itself or 
impede the free action of the Soul. 

(2) To act for the bem-fit of the community without hope of reward or even care whether 
one's action is successful or not, so long as one's duty, os laid dow’n by the requirements of 
Caste, is performed. 

(3) To act towards all others without partiality. 

(4) To resign oneself with absolute paticn'3e to pain and suffering and loss and to feel 
no exultatbn in success. 

" He, my servant, is dear unto me, who is free from enmity, t!ie friend of all nature, 
merciful, exempt from pride and egoism, the same* in pain and pleasure, patient of wrongs, 
contented, constantly devout, of subdued passions and firm resolvi^s, and whose heart and 
mind arc fixed on me alone. 

** He also is my beloved, of whom mankind are not afraid and who of mankind is not 
afraid : who is free from the influence of joy, iinpatk'nco and the dread of harm. 

** He, niy servant, is dear unto me, who wants nothing, is just and pure, impartial, fiw 
fmm distraction of mind, and who lias renounced every enterprisi*. He also is worthy of my 
love, who mdther rejoioeth nor findeth fault ; wlm neither himenteth nor coveteth. and, being 
ray servant, hath renounced both good and evil. He also is my h lovetl servant, who is tli© 
same to friend and foe, in honour oral dislionour, in e*>ld and in heat, in pain and in pleasure ; 
who is unsolicitous alxmt tlie event of things ; to wluim praise and blame an* as one ; who is 
silent and i>len«?d with whatever cometh l<i iiass; liomele.ss and who is of a steady mind." 
{Bha/jamtly'Ui, XII.) In other words, to fit oneself for the iwsition of a Ruler, one must have 
overcome alHiuman weaknef>.ses and renounced all material rt'wards. This is possible for the 
Brahman bom, almost if not wholly imivjftibic for any other. It is not nect^ssarv to enter 
upon the requirements of other castes, for the above is sufficient to show that what differen¬ 
tiates tliera b 8ini|)ly Character, and wo can appreciate what KIphinstono says (Smith's Oxford 
History, pp. 431-2) of the Itajpuis, who ate Ksliatriyas " A liajput warrior, so long as he 
docs not dbhonour hb raoc, seems almost indifferent to the result of any contest ho b engaged 
in." For all castes tin* saying of the HhagavadyiUi holds gissl, viz .:— 

" One’s own duly (•.«., dkanna or caste rules] thougli ilcfectivo, b better than another's 
duty well performed. Better b death in one's owm duty ; another's duty b full of danger." 

{To be eomlinued.) 
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VliUbL'UB MTflliJLiXllP, VUI .1 AlfroJ ! liUohrull,i!lt r 
seftiiul ttuil wlUion in - voIm. ; vol. 1^ 

Hl'XOl'i pp. MT. Brcslini* 1537. 

Ail Sofiakrttlsif) nro fnroHiar witli ilie 
ftwir HUl^hrtiniit'B li3ii^-purvTj«l *uH iloop aludy | 
af tho Vottiin. Thl^ U n laKOlitl wiltioni 

of hui n>o matter hnfl been 

re-turrttllgetl nnd Mtrtny imprOvtsmont lU'idtt in , 
the (ninnr'r of preuentinj; it. n'htio Mvcunil iiortioiw 
havu rowriltoti. Afitir prelimiiiirj' uoctioiw 

on U?iui. the Mvim nnd Agtn. the tnoin portion 
of the volurao Di devoted to the etritrarAlion of 
hla woll-kiwwTi vietVJi on the impoftwiiee. trt oviiit 
predeniinBiivD. of ibf nioon in the religion ofVedic 
limtM. The mUiTiy developments in research etnl 
eriticlsm that lieen msdo sirK* ho firtl prO’ 

pouiKled his ideiw on thia subjeet have not cawsed 
him to chance his opinion to any sobatJvntial 
extent, nor ronviocerl him that any of his critlcf* 
had come to a mom vorreet interpmiat'oo. If 
the ifcirtw elmaont of the BapfiEh'o (the pin at anrl 
Its jnico tltSrt supplied tbo nrs/‘jia]i be riphtiy se- 
teptod a* a symbol or ^monjnn of the mnert- so 
intimBtcly ipwoeiatal ia early mytholof^ with 
immortality and msnrreeltotl ^wo mimt admit 
tho impOflanee of lunnr ItPiliefs nl tlie time : niul 
iro Are disooaod to a area with M- Aopn^o Ftsrtb tluii 
Prftfovsor HdlelMwrMllhjlJS ewreelly oqimtwi Ktma WUh 
tJm moon: but it l» doubtful whethi'r someother 
equailaiis ttpopoaod esn liortiiwidflrcdas ostablisjiod. 

fliTK'e Profotanr Hiltohmudt lirMl fomiulftlod 
Ids coiielaflinnit DU this subject, tlm iiiveftliRntioiM 
of soveml sLiidenta of the post have d^loaed the 
grMt antiquity of MDon worsliip and Us pDMibla 
artcmidsncy even ovor that of the sun among 
primltivo peoples- The indiietice of old moon 
itlvths msy porh*]lfl Sun'iVO in the frequent »■ 
foreneca to ‘ prAieera ' and * iion-pprawerH h>f the 
mma) and the infllatarwo ii|»n the imporijinre 
Of Bwrurinp tho nil! nf Tmlitt. who weis oo devoted 
to the flmhrosinl juice, wttb wliiob U® i» e^ca 
IdtsiilHod. Wo JiHve abupdunt evideme also, 
of eotinw, in the of tliehtph importauca uttnclu-^l 
to tlie power nud tndilOIMiW of ihe safi, nD Iti^w 
than ten hjTniui Winp devoted to Rijn,'ti na the 

Bun-godf Wo mmit not. as Trofe^f HlUchrandt is 

camful to point out. retm^d the iTl'. ^ a Tnyibolori!^' 
of primitive tlniM {ffrmytAofe-jj'l nor r^vtui rw iho | 
Ijeginninp of Todian tnytliology. but Duly os a | 
section, or reiieh. In tim Bv«r Owiiiji slmom of I 
inytbDlopical cofwoptiOMS, The primitive mind 
hwMWpqmted new idoaS with the otrl trsdUiujin. 
treating tliem as imw asfiects or Attrihuls^, till 
the old mj-th* grudually became ovi-rlsid or 
trsnsformexi To eito n single e^amplfl, Indm 
hlm-irlf loses his pre-eiulnetd [imsitiron. eurviving 
tho Vedic period as the |kitroii d(Hty of the 
Ktntriyas. To.day he l» aimpat itisigniflcnat. 
t hniigh at ill regardoti AS the min and storm god in 
popular belief. Tfscaa of the old dlstiwtion batwosn 
the rdloweis of the sun and tnooii iiuUs ate probably 
to bo found in the ethnic divuioui of tlm sijryawinsj 


atul trjtifii- (nr ttnarfl racuit to vfhifJi the 

proudwt ctiiTw ill loilia yet imro ihnir anf'cstty^ 

la ApEiemhs ll i*niriM.«>r HiUehraadt da«U very 
e.vhaWiiv'flv with tha quaitirttlsi Of tllO pilr'n.tity 
nm\ domicile nf the so often referi-Mf to 

in the ffr,. and ha hw coanhiTtvely cslitblished— 
QA Imx ill fact Iwfon ^mwally nccepted—that Pati 
w.in tbs name ol a people Of tribe, and not mcfftjly 
n l 4 !!rtti lor a ' miiwr * or ^ non-giver ' or * un>wllvv«r. 
The further '•n'r^llouH; of a gco.^rajihlctil uutUrt* 
lU-ado in this ftp^mndi* ns to the locale of ewtuiw 
Irlbcu inetltloaed in the /IF.. BUch o* tho Pan is. 

P.^rAvaton, find Ltrwyas, oml the oriflinsl Sonj-s^ 
vntl river, lico, a-s ho himself ju-rtly olainw- ■ef irido^ 
reaching Imptirt; ninl when the niuiimt hiitory 
cf the area bolwoen India and IrJln Ima been 
moTO fidly ohiddaled hy fttch-itolegioal esrilomtiwi, 
bU views may prove to !» woll fomide.l. 

TliB work luiB been e.mellently printed, and the 
ijtdflxtw provided are most useftll. rba seconif 
^^lume is mw apiiesring. ... i. . rv 


TrcKtbit.’JBPrs op-nrEPtrLVBvHtLM. li> tho Bbv. A, 
A’fBLAU'E.K.J.. and the Rkv, L. V. Nkwtojt. S.d. 
Mirmoim of thn Archsmloghml Sur%-ey of iJidis, No. 
m ; pp. vUi -i" 1*^ idutCis- CakiulU. itK*a. 

Fiftv ^-isiw ngo the rudo rtona laonumenU of 
^yiulH India were mtiolii in iashion. but arcbti'tologwtM 
Movm to have HTtiwn shy of iho awWrd prohlems 
ihoy preeant. Jfesnwhil* the mociutnenta thnm- 
nelves nre vanwhing under the rnthlai:^ match of 
^ civilitation " t iho tnnd OoUlractOT ja fast convert- 
iog ihoiu inlna road metal. Faihcra Anelado ami 
Newton dEJcrvo ilmnks for retrieving n few facia 
from the wrockiipp. The mcgalithii uf the I*alni 
Hilb (so usurtlly spelt j ate in ievor*l fcwiuren uwque. 
WiBcly concenlrslinii oti the monumanl* of a limiteil 
aiua. the aiitlmm of this monotfrajdi liav^ done a vmj' 
tjicrough piwjo of work. Digging Diid ilieorics they 
kiavo to ojqiorU; but their ovidonee. nr* forth by 
map> plan. |>hriipgrnph. and coueiMi ilwcripticuN is a 

riflcord of ftolid value. 

ii 4 Jrlj Cl/(voh 1. ISS!^}, conlain 
much infonnaUtm regatiling the dislrihwtiou of 
racgoiidis in India., but his lead has not b«n fol- 
lowocL Til* pobUciltion of thia llwno ir is a wdecuae 
nilgUT^' of revirillg intertset. Many SflCTCls of Indirt’il 
jmst are locked up in the*. Ancient, mcmurnenlj, and. 
oven if ihoy l» doemed unworthy of the lav's pro. 
tootimit a dcucriiitivD list of thowti tliat siirvivo 

would 1» a useful baris for fulura roaeaioli, 

J. ftlCITAIlDa. 

Lknucrraitdua »■» OESjQiumuH Abadps. Toum 
f, liitituhielion a raitmimmie nautiqno andio, 
piir Clabriol bVrmnd. pr ^ <^4"* Pi*- 
pAris^ Paul aouthnw, IIWK. 

M. rornvnd U ictwleriiis n paminount smvlco 
U) studantaef the hUtory of goographk-aj hnowkdgo 
by niaking availablD to thooe rwt aequaititcd with 
Amhio tlio ino&t imiwrtani teiU of tho early Arnh 

gOOgmpheni. Hu is thus fUp|)loni(mttftg the work 
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Tnl^ ANTJQr.\R 


f :\rvT!ni* 10:^0 


tlrtTiR hy tliPi Imrnnd ^T. de Oaej# yT Lnyd^n 
ill odltiii^ tljf urii^iiial Axubio toxU 'Hi Hu JJiiUMA'Cfy 
yrfigniphrirtui^ unihiMfWH- niurO coiKlpctfliit 

SLiliDlar ficnild bofoui^d fnf itii* itum M- ^o^mnl‘l, 
wha liiwi alFturly ftfuie *o niut’h to nliioidiito tUf 
l];»l^phic«l knowlfitljp* tlio ClllnoiO 
ftntl othpr wrly tni\'«ill)er« *nJ writers in li'm wOrk^t 
/> rSiApin «MP»!zfAiAAi> tip qrtvtjA^. 

Vaija^, da TnAPcAarwi T^ihfiil al-alhdfi^ 

itto. In, t|ie ]inAeanL volume tha editor lift« ii‘knMr+ 
fnrnlotl tlie fMuHs of ItiR reseannlil^ of aentliOr 
tffOAt Oriefiteliflt, the lute X^ojiotd ili’ EiiaaOTire. 
u briUiimt imeinbor of u famous noioiitillc fntiiily 
und periwpM the l>BHt eiithoriiy on tbe eubjodt 
of the airiy Chimwo knwwledue of jt^rtmoiO}'- In 
fflOt M. do Samsaure'ii ComrAcAtttirr dr* fwjirwcfiojie 
iiAidi 7 u<U|i r«»Kled in mn»uBe to corlein. referenpea 
ijuwlo to hjin by ‘SI. Faroma on fjoinni tlint Hremod 
ut first li^t ty dofy intetpreUiion, u one of tlie 
nioetveliiublo doeumefltn tbut iut' yet epjmiirod. Id 
this ooimosiOH* Kroiti it, for esutnjilL', n'O obtuill 
u clooir D3C|jlBaBtio 1 of the exMt moaning of tho 
terma ^i4i&de^ tirfd aud fuKlUOtltiy 

qaed in the ;lrub noIlifiS!: inHlniotiolW umi ao nftcn 
rniiiunilersUKOli- This volumo i»nalUutr>.* nti i^o 
dlspoiiMble introdvKtieni to the etiidy of tin? roeartU 
of tho xVrub navigatom. \S'e ctmgnitulata the Iwnwl 
ijdilor on its puldisutioiv and Iwk furword to liio 

uppmurnncB of Hie nthar voliimeo el Uio mseiea now- 
in the pre^s or in conr^o of [iro|iftWliou, 

C, K. A, \\'. Oljjjiam, 


Die Rama-Saok bki obb \L'Li,\iE!r, iiittK HeukCSIt 
uin>fiic»TATrc^'Q. (Alt-und ^cn lndisplio Studien 
horeusgeseben vtMH Kwniuaxtar Kcilliir uiul Oiw- 
cliichto Indieit^ an dor Hembtirgiiiclian Univomitut. 
I.) 12a pp. By A. J 5 iKSKJfiit!i, Hamburg, 

Tho Mahftilhfifjita,* through tho mkiguifiCHit Hk- 
artioua of tlie Bluinderkar Iiiotitiita and lie abie 
lofldonii ie now botn^ crititallj'' edited, by w'hieU 
jiiauy of its eeiUral probienw will ohtuin liieir fund 
unlution. For the aecond grent aj^, tha BiinCiyo nn, 
nothing like that In bplnK done or could, perhape, «o 
dciiiflA Its var^iiana are muni fold and difl+’r 
BO jitrongly that wo miy well fed diEHdent nrliotliet 
ut any time they cquid be proved to liari vo from^ one 
anil the jmjnn oriKinah But probably thoro oxuu^ 

ft qtlitooUicj-olaorlegomUcoimecled with Bibua, the 

non of DAllratkii, the m.vin part of wliicU WB» nt iiB 
unrlytUtDHt into inLinortol veretw by ilia Adjkuvi, 
From tliw* common atock were darived Nortiieni, 
Southirtii uiid EftUlcrn RJlmAyavaii* which cBunot. 
of coutHo, reprosofit exact en;intar|Hirts of tho epk- 
of VftlraTki, but which, tlim»Hli mo^Ely of a dwidwily 
into ori^u, may wtH hnvq proBorvisd older imiierijd^ 
not known to OF diacDidod by itio poot of yoro. 

With the e^irflod of Hindu cuiturti to the hkifttam 
Archipalapn Iha of Rilmt and Lnlcsnimi* 


RUvapn and Hanunum jiIho liegnn in rproad ainon 4 p.t 
(ho inhabUfthia of Javn oiTri tkJi, whoso rnoini- 
and litorwtiirc alike ttofify to tholr Efftat 
popularity with the inliabt(-«rit* of thoao lilanda. 
Some ymrw auo {1 Ek!-'^h Dr. StnttarlieiJU. in hia book 

/ffjjWj.j^flr-ndrpiwrid /f<jHMi-,ff'^fi>/t‘n ludvryftitm, gnVft 
nil oxcebont fonlTiluilIoii townnU onr knowledge of 
rndniiFaifiil Rilms Inro. At thu- pr.-o»[it inomPIll 
Dr, yife»aiiim, of the Ibiivninily of Humhurp, 
lowprl up ailch riwcUreliea aloup iiutepenrtciit Unoa 
ami luia tried to fnrrn 0 rhsfinct opinion cm the 
rtriidn and development of .Tav^U™ HAmn Icpendft. 

Tlnit Die lUraa inJe* Bbo«ld have been rarrted to 
ladonfFHiu from Bengal nnd Dormnaudel ba well 
from the Wl>^le^ll coaat of India Rcema poenblo 
anotvsh, and Dr* Zifl-wHiHS aoEmn ta liavn made Hllch 
a thftor^* entirely prolMlhln, Porha|ia hia argument a 
wmilit have earned at ill moro woitfhl had he maile 
luora profound roaoombaa m the uvailahlo Indutrii 
■innteriftb aa well a-i in thft older K«ro|wan hleratiiiw 
drtding with Iraliau mythology.a Poliar, whom he 
relWaterltv qijnt!!:i|, la ft good nnd (Eennrwllv rdirtblo 
annrry, but lh(i™ are older on« of fur grout or intoroat 
and valnr. Conoornin;; Indian vemlona of tha 
RflmAvoija, I wo art kies by Su George Criewon in 
TiSfis.. iv% tl V. SHT might imvo boon of uao 
to tho nutbor: hut ihn Utter Oim wa« peE^hapa UOt 
itvallnble when hit book wenl into print. 

Ww nre not nulto nt rrne with (hn mitliOf in luii 
nrgnmenla concoming the date of Rikflyat SrS Rilnui 
(p. 112 f.>, m thoy aoeni afarcriy qnlte eogout. 
However, we eannoit enter ujianr atich a probtani 
here, atwi wind up with exprOisiilag out hope T5f«:Ml 
again to lIlDot with Dr+ Xiesemaa ill ■ Uold of rO. 
aenreh where he U aiiparontly perfectly nt home. 

.J AftT. PnAll FB vti Bll- 


DjAW.A, TlJtlSIllHRirT V.iK 19^ JaV A-IVBTfTUcrT, 

Vol. IX. Xotf, 2 and 3, May Secret 

tarinot van het JuAndnatitiiut, Kedipolo* fteJu, 

Thowholoof tbi* Imuw in taken up with snort leh'of 
120 pp, by B* vnn Trieht entitled living Antiquitifw 
in West tThiVJI, It ia divided into two pnrle—(IJ Tho 
Badoejs, (2l Ckwtiwng Rfgnm, Tito [nfonnulkHi 
ecmtuiniiKl In th&nrtielo w'm ohtrtincd on nn i>3sp«Utiim 
nnd&rtuken by Prof. J. Baekf.‘. Ikilf. C. lb de limeffli 
and thonuthor in the btijic of nuikirig u niLdlral ox- 
nminotion of the Bn<loDji in fourth PtinttrUi wIkw 
aWllluT iHOlfttitm miwl have find bnpOrlarU anlliKi' 
polagiml anil phit'atologimil mtulta. i^rom this jiOlItt 

ol vieW,hoWbVt9T tho espmlUinn Walt il fniW owing 

to tho |vuikIvo r^aiiliiiice of tho people. 

Mlany inicrfiriing facta, howevoT, nbonl ilm rrjl. 
j^knia beliefs and wnrHhSp, the !«»iHl orgniaiuilisii and 
ll>B utbiiogrtipliy pf tblB iuleresting proplp 
ohMTved Olid are refotded IB this artI f To. 

M. d. B. 


1 It almuld bo clear to ov'Oryono that I alu not KetJ sjnaakiog of the V lUinJUi ^ Ft mu .tyogia ImL of tin- 
old epic which mny noMlbly bo ot the bottom oi thnt m wnU um of other A-erwOiU. ,, 

a To (luote ow iiutaiwo i on p, 82 the author Iiab o theory coneormn" tho relarinii bota'pen Bivs niul 
llarvuman. But older wriiarA ore aenuainted wUh a troiilinn Bi*oniiin;^ to which II w.-.a gcnefatotl I y 
‘SivnAUii IMrvaii In I lie aJinpe of moMcys. 
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THE SOCIAL AND CERE5IONIAL LIFE OF THE SANTALS CULLED FKOM 

VARIOUS SOURCES. 

By BlREN BONNERJELV. D.Lrrr. (Pa&ihJ- 

TkE: SiifitAl^ an> n tni^ tribe of ciUtirators of tlic Dravidian f&iuLly^ wbo Imvo tbeir 
nuuloits the Sautal Farganns op ‘ Sont^Hia.^ Rtit they arc found scattered at inlcrvafs over 
a atrip of Uengal which fltretoJiea for about 350 mdes from, tbe Gaagca to tbo VaitarA^j. and la 
bieocted by the meridian of Bbagalpur, or 87° east longitutlOd Acoonling to the latent coiwub 
report the numerical strength of the in JOl^l wsia of which 33% were fc- 

tumcil as Hiudus.t They are therefore onti of the fargeat aboriguial tribes of India ; and at 
the present momeut they oertainly number woH over two millions of butnau bciugs, claiming 
a ooniiuou origin.^ speaking oiio language, follow ing siniilar oiistoinsfi and ao on* 

Til physical appeAranoo the Sant4l may be coiiaideioff as an nlmast iwrfect apeeimen of 
the Dravidian tvpe. He is a well built man, standing about 5' 7' in height and weighing 
about b sUmc; but ho lacks the refined and delicate features of the Aryans, uoithcr U be dia^ 
ligim;d by the oblitiiic eyes of the Mongollarn roocs. Hia skin colour varies between dark 
brown and almost jot black* The Santal nose has the a^mic proportions as timt of a negro i 
his mouth is largo; his lips, thick and protruding; hair, coarse, block, and sometime curly. 
Tlic largo proponderanoe of doUchorephalisni among Ihcm* oxdudca, howewr, all possibility of 
Mongolian aflmities*^ The face of the Sontal ia reund rather thiin oblong or uquam; his 
lower jaw' is not heavv, and hia chock bona is higher than that of a Hindu Ho is “ more 
squarely huUt than the Hindu, with a forehead not so high, but toumler and broader ; a man 
^ted to Ubom rather than to think, better fitted to eorve manual ei:igcnctcs of the 

present, than to fipcculato on the future or to venerate the paiit. ■* - 

Thfl present generation of the SuntAls have no notion as to their origin, and everything is 
nnvelopcd in a dirk veil of mystery. They have no written d^umenta, w neb might givo 
nny elu^ to tlleir ^mssihlo origin* or as bo the prehablc date of thmr ^rival in 
carlict fact of which the SaulOls have been eonreions was tlie proximity of 
which would probahlv mean that they eame south from the regmn of tlie Hi^bya ^un^ 
bains, but when or how wt do not know. According to the traditions of the J^ntaK before 
the birth of man, the Great Mountain atoud alone among Iho waten. and Uilk^l to himrelf m 
w>lenm solitude. Tlien he tJmt hinls moved upon the wate^, eo he put them on a water 
.1.™ .hc,r. Uter. lu-so p™«™ «r,a^. .l.o th. ^k, 

under llie w»lo«, ami the water-lily niong with Iho rwlw. \ «r,...« kinds of creeping thinfp 
•niend OUT the tr»ka, niiil l>y the eoinranufl of the Otont Mountain the rocka were coeem 
wdth Irth Tlien the Lord of all uieilc gniia grow on the eerlh Last of all man 
r ” Hoek-s (Anw/ail egg, wldoh was laid on tlie water lily. From this egg tto first 

h^o Bair PiRii Hamni mid I'ilSii Buthi. ii brother and a sister, weto hatched, and thrw in 
t.r3™ the uneeatoro of the -even trito- of men,‘ The* two humsu 
fii^nXd SO the Great Mountain elotherl them, and lieeamo the culture hero of ‘l“ 
ro throian he gii« teu oohite of doll, ami to tho woman twelve eubite-.t was -uffio.ent for 

the mail. Iiut not for ttm woman." _ __.--r ,. ... 

------1-r I - P™..! 1 llesiinrl bv wT. T. Marten (tVlh Lilt a, 1 IT-1), p. N-, Si* 

^TtoiXtl B..i.jorr‘(Pari.. IM-J, A„|w-di. B, •'tw a Ip. IMJ. 

.a.™., 

Hunter* f ICelcuU^* SOD j QuaH^fiy 

rubT . II. IIA Is jet they have oa Wo.ucu*e dr«* look. 

S iiJT 'csri:^:;- - >“ ->■ 


of It. very sueseetive. 
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THE INDIAJr A^fTIQUARY 


[ApwI^ W 


Tlicn the man anfl the woman weire and ih^ GreAt Mountain (mnmiandcd them to 
iniiko a airong drink. This they made in the following mauaer. Ht gA’fe them a Iiaudful 
of leaveUp and bade them put it in a pitcher of water. After four days this had become a 
strong drink. He ordered thorn to drink It, but before doing i#o they were to make a libation 
of it.* 

Seeing afterwarda that the human race waa liable to be estermnmtolt the Great Moun¬ 
tain made the man and woman got drunk with thia strong drink. In their inebriate condi¬ 
tion the first human pair eopiilated^® a« a resalt of whioh Beven cbildieii were bom to thera t 
tlie^e children soan niulLiplied, and boeanie the forefathers of the Sant&l race. 

The moat ancient residence of the tiiantiU within their memory wac pargana Ahnri in 
Ea;&aribagh diatriet. From there they migrated w'cst towards Kho) KamAn, where the 
greater pirt of llieio were destroycrl on account of their wtekedneas. They soy tliat' diming 
the first stage of human existence nearly the whole of ilie human race was destroyed by fire 
falling from heaven.“ After nuiucrous other migrations ihey Ux>k up their atuide at 
Campa^ where they remained for wjveml gtiierations. Finally the Hindus drove them aVioy 
from t^anipa, ntul they t^^ltlnl in Salont.^" wlu'rc they relgiu'il for li period of over two hun¬ 
dred 3 'earij. Fnuii tliiu last pinee t<xj lliev were driven away iiy the Hind ns. They Itml to 
.Mauldiuiflt where their Ufija adopted the Hindu faith. But the ]>eople were unwilling to 
aerrrTpt the Hiiidit rutlglon. m they left Ihcit king to reign over the Hindus, ninl thcinnelvcf! 
cmigratisi to the SiintAl Faigaiiasir W’here Ihey remain to the present ilay.''i With Tygartl to 
their migrationa* Hunter saysi^t “In this time {i.6., »oon after the bumiin mee was multi- 
jdiedJ they dwelt in Hihid Fipiri, hut w lien the land could nut hold I hem they joiinicyc<1 to 
Ghac Chnm[Mi; and when t.!luie t fliampa woiild not Indd them they journeyed to 8 ilda ; ami 
when SiEda wuotd not hold theiu they iournoyisl to flikar, and from iSikar they journeyed to 
Xagpuvt and from Nagiiur to the north, even to Sir,” 

Although ethnologically the Santabs betoiig to the grt*at Dravidian family nf tliu human 
race, linguist leal ly they are a liranch of the Mnridh (onco called ' Kolarian *) family. 
The principal oceu]iatlon ol the tijatitiUn is tilling the soih and they cultivate principally rice, 
which is their staple food. An huntsmen they are alike skilful and intrepid; their principal 
weapons for this sport an- Ijows and arrows. Tlue arrows aje of two kiudfl: heavy, sharp 
ones for the Urg^w kinds of giinie, and light ones with a broad knob at the point for amall 
hinls. In tlieir iiahltiS they may l>c called nomadic^ but gradually they are oettLlng down. 
Thev have a higldy pronounced artUtio aense; lliey are very fond of niusin and dancing, 
ami are themsclvea great adepts with the flute—a native bamboo insininient with holcw 
burned in it—; and they play these flutes in a very melodious manner. As a rule the Santftl 
w'ouicn are extremely fond of finery as they understand by the tenn* A fully-equipped 
Saiitfd belle carricH two anklets, and perhaps twelve bracdots. and a tiecklaco wcighhig a 
poiindi, the total weight of omamenis on her person aiuoanting to about tliirtydour ponads 
of h?ll-metal. “A greater weight/' sav-s Shorwill, “than any one of our drawing room 

p (tsirj W. VV, HafUer* Aitmit* nf Hn/nt jip. 148, tSl. 

I Kor aIdfhH' al iikc«.«Luoiiip lUlioUv secr {8ir) J. li. Fmx«r. p/'Krifitinn. nf Qnetx (LdOcIqu, 

1$!)^}, vuL ii. M- ft-''i F. VVeiterfUH!.rKrk, Tkf iltAUfr^ of (New VeiHk, IUS3). i-el, iii, p. iJl, 

*. F. "■ : K- Uurkhviui, “ proliibition tki riiitMle,'* L'Aniift .yserjIpifjiV/ur. inl, { nsUtl lSS'th 

wrerpi«MW ’lu®'te*t ihpre. 

V JJ. Bauiicrjeti, L' p, ::il, quQibtg (Kir) J. O. Fraror. FtAktnrt iit tht Otd TfWq- 
jjKflT tLondea. Uk voL i, |» \ m U 

n Sw ffhpj ti. A. Griew^ui. Li'nr;ut,iire Numjf of Imliot vol, b (Crilcutla. lOOfiJ. \i. .'Mi. 

il B. Bonnpri«i. L'Ktttnoinjfir rfo p|i. II * 7 . 

IS (SirJ W. tV'. Hunttr, Anttaltnyf Knmi p, Ut). 

l> K« CvL 15. T- UftHen. /Jcjt-rbjnpr ft/ p. iHl" ? lSir| H. H. ttulciy., Tnbtrand CoHiS 

of Glpsmfrf (Calfulta. vot, it, p, *iJt f. % (Hir) H. A. t+w 7 ii{#fpr iS'ufiy^v 

0 / InrivXi vol. iv, p. 3U : (bir) J. t!, i'r.i.Lcr, I'tireiru'fra pi^nJ vol. u, IWO ; B. iloiiuerifts, 

du BfHffaff, p. 
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SOCIAL AND CRRK\fONIAL UFK OF THK SANTAI/^ 


belle* oould woU And of SantAl men at a feasts Hunter nays that " if all tho roloqrB 

of the rainbow were not tliuplayetl by them, oortainly tbo he<liyj£?h.Qg, tlio peaeoekt and a 
variety of the feathemd tribe had been laid under oontribution in order to supply the young 
Sazitft] beaux with plume*."i* 

The aecrrt of SantOl honiogenoitv He* in the family syatem. Their olassification de- 
pands not upon BOeial rank or occupation, but upon the family has is. Every SantAl feels 
liiniaelf a member of a corporate body; he In the kiiu^man of the whole moe. and the only 
diffeienoo he makes between hie own sept or (dan niid other» is that he think* tho reln- 
tionahip between himwlf and hie clanswomen too close to permit of intermarriage ^J* The 
Sant&l family is patriarehal. The children Ijclnng to the father's sept, although daughters* 
when married* go over to their huabancLs' septs. 

The Sant&l tribe la divided into twelve septa {jvtri) and IRS or more sub-^epts 
Of these twelve septa* six bear the name* of different animals* such a» wild goose, nilgcui 
(a epeciea of antelope, Bosctaphiu tra^ocamftti^^), falcon* pigpon, liaartl, and ehcep ; two have 
names of plants : betel palm, grass jone has the name of the oonfrtellatioa Pleiadc* ; and three 
have doubtful names. Both the septs and sob^septs are exc^moiis and totoinic. >o man 
mav marry into his own sept or sub »ept, but ho may marry into any other including 
his mother's, although he is not allowe<l to marry into bis mother's sub^sept.^^ The twelve 
septs and IRS sub f^epts are a* follows 

1. HASDAK {wild goosej, 

15 sub’flepts : 


Bedtntr Hasdak 


Kflhv //iwefrtt' 


Bindhd Hosdot 
Kdrd-gvjiff/i HAAtlnL 

Kitnfin ffojwfot 

Jihtt HfMdob 
yij Ilasdak 
;?oI-A-bdMr 

Itfuioilr {tiondtp/tr) HoAtlAl 


JCji/firtlr UoAtlni: 
Ktihi 

Xnfit'P^ Khil 
Ohor HfMtUUi 
SthM //(wAii 
SAitLh f[a,'khk. 


2, MtTRMr (nilgau)* 


2R siib-.sppts] 


lititfttr Murmn 
Bodra Murmu 
Oarh Mvrmu 

Jihu ilfanna 
KolM Jfiirmu 


Ktupi Muriiiu 
I^h Mkrmii 

Sij Aftirmtt 
Obor Mtirmn 


U Cspt w 6v ShorwiU, Note* upon a Tour tlMugh iHo HiUn,” JourrMl v/ (Af Anaitc 

Soript^oJBenffJ. vol. ss (Oskn»s. m2), p. 5B4 ; E. Wont^refc, TAe H«ma« vci. 1 . 

p* 4m. 

la (Sir) W* W, Himter. Aoiwit o/ Rami Brnaat. p. 183. Sec E. tVwtcfmmvk* eit.. voL i. p 310. 

i< ( 8 ir)i W, W, Himter* dsnat# of Bwrol It^rtaoli p. 302- 
^ n air JameH G. Frawr (Tofruujim and Exofftm^* vpl. ii, F- “y** “ At Iwat suli^laiw 

Orqub MptS.'* _ O' T o 

U (Sirl n* n. Rialey* Tribf^ ond Cai4t» of iJrnjfol J Etfirtoffmphic Olotmiry, voi. i* pp. 400 tq.; («(f) J. G. 
Pr*»r. onti vol, ji, pp, 300 . 7 , r ll W^flfnrnrvh, Tfcr 

vol. ii* P^ UoTMJVor, tho Hotrlak snd Murmw iwiTlfl fotm* to murry oncH oihisf IB- uonnorjoft* 

L*Ethnahgui du Rfngalt, p. 23)* 

l® a DonOBrjen, du pp- 33 -£a* TKo list is oifiody t}iB same m 1 ^ve in ItG^i 

(my bodk wns pu>>liflh#d ia Slarrh, but sinrt then t hnvoround thiB*>roe, with minor differcnevi in 

F. Brsdloy Birt. Choia APajpur* 4 blffe tnowa PnuHfpfi 0 / lAr Empirt {London* 1MJ3}. 
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[a^jiec. ivaa 


Poi^ Murmu 
Sddit Mvrma 
Sdn Afunnu 
Tikd (Titak) Murmn 
Pilot Murmu 
Gajar Murmu 
Murmu 
Jugi Murmu 
KopiAr Murmu 
Murmu 


MAnjhi Khtl Murmu 
Nd^ho Khil Murmu 
Odra JlfurfTiu 
OL'h Murmu 
Poufdr Murmu 
Samakh Murmu 
Sarjam Murmu 
Tiriii Lumdm 3Iurmv 
Tup Murmu. 


3. KISKU (!) 


lo sub-Bepta * 

Kitht 
Pilot Kt^tu 
Jafus Kifiku 
Mdnjhi Khil K{«tu 
Nij Ki^ht 
Okh KUht 
Sddd KinLu 
Eadar Khtu 


Qurh KiMn 

Kaiipd KisLu 
*V((cXr Khit Khkii 
Ohor Kijstrn 
PtUi Ki^hi 
Son Kish* 

Tiht {Tifot) Kisku 


4, HRMBRON (bftel p:ilm( Pipttr fitdh), 
15 sub dcpts t 


Pat^ar Hftmhron 
Jidiitfiid Hsmhtoii 
QiUi Ilcmbrou 
Kndri I]emi*fan 
Mdnjhi Kbit Hemltron 
Nij Hr^mbron 
Sttdd Hend^ron 
Pilot Hambrou 


ifftfh fir.mbroti, 
liitndi ifrmbroji 
IJith Ilcmhron 
KdeLo Khil lltmhron 
OftOT Hembron 
Sole Ifmnbron 
Thdhtr lir.mbron. 


5. MARUOI {graM)* 
27 stih^Nepts 


Bdbre Mdrudi 
Bitol Mdrudi 
Oarh Mdrudi 
Jonok Mdrudi 
Katfd Mdrudi 
Khdnftd Mdrudi 
Khd^ Mdrudi 
Mdnjhi Khit Mdrudi 
Ndekt Khil Aldrudi 
Oifor Mdrudi 
Itokh ZiU^ur Mdrudi 
Pupd Mdrudi 
Stdhup Mdrudi 
Bhoso Mdrudi 


liuru Mdrudi 
(hdo Mdrudi 
dugi Mdrudi 
Kedu'dr Mdrudi 
Khdmld Jogdo Mdrudi 
Kulkki Mdrudi 
J/iru tMdrudi 
Kij Mdrudi 
Pond Mdrudi 
Rot Mdrudi 
Sddd Mdrudi 
Tikd {Tihk} Mdrudi 
Turku Lumdn Mdrudi. 


{To be continual} 
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PERIOI>S fN INDIAN HISTORY* 

Bv r. J* RlC'HARDS* M.A., tJC.S- 

iCtmtijiHed frtfin p. 3T.) 

3* Literature. 

Literatuic, pJKewhere- the bed-rock of histor.v, i& in India n clircnoloiEirnl (iiiagmire. Up 
to about aOO a.B, itR dating Ia purely coniectLiml. 

In Sanflkrit Htcrnturo two main perioda no? nfliiuilly po-^tulatta:!* tbc “ Vcclic and tho 
'* Classical,” corresponding to the two pcrimls of th* VetUc^Rnnskrit Inngnnge before and 
aft?r iU gfatnmatjcal fixation ; lo the Vctlic Period an? asaignetl the Vedas, the Brabmama 
Upanisharh and ^nUns, so the Sanskrit Pcriofl the Epics, the Purams and the l*«w SWks. 
It is impossible to say When the V'odic Period cea^CHl and when the Sanskrit Period began, 
for* ns Dr. Bivmett pomis nut, ^onc pnndit might write in a s^lK^•edlo style at the Bame 
time as another is wTiting almost classiral stuff/* 

Moreover* Epics, Piiranns and Unw Rook^ rewivcfl their pre^wnt form a little before or 
a little after the beginning of the Medieval Period and arc the proclunt of a long periml of 
revision and amplification of much older materials. TSint the development of iSanskrit 
Literature from Vf B-C. to IV A.n, was centiminus most scholars are ngret'd, hut iIh'^ aetiml 
form of tho several works that kavo survived prior to tlioir final recension is n matter 
of inference. 

The partial eclipse of Sanskrit litenittire is of political origin ; the iKilitical dominance 
which the priostlv^ caste had aehievecl in the Upper (Jaiij^etic plain by fiOO n,0, wafi not Accept¬ 
able to the laity of Bihar, and the eafttwnrtl drift of Brahmanic culture provokwl a revolt. 
In Bilmr “the Kshntri.yits/- writes Dr- Barnett, “ns**ertod themselvea ns fk farto rnlei^ 
of soeiety and forewl the' Brahmati.s Ui accept them and to biiilrc^ up the royal power with 
a theory of divine right." Burldkism and Jainism arc KahatriyA movements ; their literature: 
is Prakrit, and the older parts of the Epics are Kshattiya documents. Dr* Itimett suggealR 

_ 150 It.c. a.s the ” Kehairivtt I’criod tlie periml loO u.c. JOW .t.u* he would call 

“ Proto-Ctiuwlcjil/’ the period in which the Brahmans re<M)nstTucted their evdture cm new 
foundations and the Epica asuumed thcii final form. 

Bv the clow? nf tho Kirly Period the BrahraaiiH had achieved kuodcimi and the Medieval 
Period opens with the “ Golden Ago of Clafsical Sanskrit* the age of the Drama and Lyric, 
of Science. Art, and Philosophy, of a milture which licfore long saturated India from end lo 
end. and gave to Indian civiliisation a imity oa distinctive an that which Grswo-Roman cul¬ 
ture haa gis'cn to the warring wLatea of Mc<iieval and Modern Europe. 

The shock of MuhammAdan conquest fell heavily on the homeland of SanfikHt UterAiure, 
and from 1CXM> a.d. onwards eultiire became provincialiaeiL The perimi l^fkl a.p. 

ia relatively sterile. 

Vcmaculnr litcraluit? of Aiyan atook Ndongi mamly to the Moslem l>ri(vl, though ita 
beginMings go back to XU a,b.' Of Dravidian liloratu c Tamil Lr the riehcflt and mwt an* 
cient i some wmUd place its ** Augustan Age ” in 11 A.n. A new epoch Ijcgins with Die Saiva 
Saint .Sumbaudlmr who floilriftbefi a.d. Betwwii that tktc and l:fOO A,d. the Ttrnmurai 
and the Nmtjtm pTtibandham, tho canons of the KOutlicm Saivas and Vaiahnavaa rftsijoo- 
tivcly* were eomplatod and w’ith Xlfl a.d. begins a third epoch. 

Kanareae literature, too, presents similar phnaes j thnugh the rarJicet citont work 
tktcR from about m a.d. Til! near the plcae of XU .v.p. the writer* are nJmnst exclusively 
Jain; the period 1200—1500 ifl dominated by the Linguyat moveineut; the succcorlmg eenlu- 
ries bv tbo Vaisfmava revival. 
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Ttilugu Iitef 4 itiire Is still more recent, the carlkafc work dating frnm XII a.t),, and the 
** Golden Age Ih that of Krbhna Raya of Vijayanagar at the opening of XVI A.n. 

4, Religion, 

The religious evolution of India may be reBolved into five periods of floresoonce and 
decay. The periods OTCrlap< and through each run various “ atreama of tendency which 
freely blend and hraneh. 

A. The “ Xature Worship of the Rig^Veda petered out in the sacerdotal ism of the 
Rruhmmnas somewhere about 600 b.o. It was replaeed by 

B* Tbe Pantheistic Philosophy of the Upanishada which elaborated (II the BO-e»lled 
“ Brahman-Atman ” (World Soul) mctaph^-sjcs and (2) the doctrine of Transmigratioii, the 
Foundation on which Buddhism and JuinL^m built. 

The Period 000—300 b.c. covers both the formative perlotl of these two religions and 
also the period of their systemlsation in the form of condensed apho(risms iS'idmiJ, 

aliewted alike by Buddhist^i, dainfi and Brahmans, By the elewo of thLq period the greater 
part of the Buddhist and Jain canons was probably in being, 

C. The Period 30(^—I e.c, opens with the adoption of Buddhiam as the state religion 
of Awka. The Mauryan eoUapae is assooiated with a movonient, partly reactionary and 
partly new,, which in the snecceding period saturated ood undermined Indian Buddhism, 

Of thU “ Proto Clasaical movement the dominant miAijs arc fl} Theism and (21 Incar¬ 
nation, The evolution of the Mahabharnta ia typical. This Epic, sehnlors say, is the pro- 
duet of oiglit or ten ocntivrtcs or more of ** editing/" Three main Btrata arc traced—[1) the 
Bharata Liya, (2J tlm Pandu Epic, (31 the ilidactic Epic. The lays are perhaps pre-hiatoric, 
the Pandu Epic is assignable roughly to the Ksbatriya Period, the Dlclactic to the Proto- 
CLosslcal. Jn the lays Krishna is human, in the Pandu Epic a Bemi-God, in the Didaetie 
*"'All-God." The Raniayana has a parallel development. Rama begins as a man and emds 
afl an incarnation of Vishnu.1 = 

But this is only one aspect of the bewildering ayncretidin of cuita and philosophies, old 
and new, that oliaractcrizes the age. As to dates, the " iVIiddle Epic ” may, perhaps, be as- 
Btgned to tjie Pcriofl 30t>—1 B.C., as in it the Greeks are muoh in cvklence, and the Knal 
redactions to the Pcricwl I—,300 b.ci, (gt a little latcrl w'hen, under the KuBhans, Buddhism, 
affected by prevailing foplijon. evolved a pantheon of lu own. By the end of the period 
transition was completed, the main SecUi and Philosophiea of Illnduiam wen* in being. 

The Gupta Pcriotl i$ secular in tone : spiritually it is a time of decadence ; acctariiinism 
elaboratofl itself in the Pmranas and towards the end of the period Buddhism and Hinrlulsm 
are eormptetl by Tautde inflnenee, 

D, The next movement, the gospel of Bhakti (Devotion) comes front the South, To 
the Period (SnO—1000 a.U., as alrend^\ atatofi, la*]ong the sftcrwl canons of the Tamil Saivas 
and Vaishnavas (Alvars). 

On the philosophic side Kumanla in Bihar (c. TOO—T.iO) and Sankarn in Travanctue 
remade " the ancient Brahmanism,J3 ulealing tlicroby a rlcndly blow to waning Buddhism, 
The phase 1000—ISKXJ a,o, js one of rlcclinc. In N. India the Pala Dynast v, last strong* 
hold of Buddhism, was undcnuinctl by the militant TIinduism of the rival Renfl, and w ith the 
Ghori conquest Buddliism vanisheiL In the Deccan Jainism, the state religion of ChaLukj'os 
and RashtrakTitas, w^ilb dctbmnctl by a double reformation, (1) that of Bamamtja wJio deve¬ 
loped anti improvcfl on the tmditlon of the Alvars, and (2) the so-called Lingaynt revolt 


I I E. SV. t{opkiit!i, flrrat Kpir^ p. SOS. 


Hcpkcnn, d//n(fiv, 4^7, 
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against BTahmanisni* ivbich is with the downfall of the Kabchum. In the North 

at Brmdftban, the birthplace of Krishna^ the cult of Rodha, Kri^ihna s contort, arose. 

K. The bat mtj\T?meiit is tbe NcO'VaiHkuaviani of X. India gentring round the ciillri 
of Ralna. Krishna an«l Radha. To Xltf a.d, belong the Krbbnaihj tendiers Madhva. 
Visbiiuawamt and Kinibarka, who pneiiarod the way for the rumbm sectarianiem of VallabJm 
rmd Ghaitanra. The tradition of Ramanuja waa earned north by Ramaiianda (c. 1400—70)i 
and developed under Muslim influence at the opening of the Modem Period into the dcjeai 
of Kabir and the Sikhs. 

5. Art, 

A* iS'cidyVttrt. 

Two major periods of Indian sculpt lire arc recogniscil—1 Early c. 400 tt.c.—300 A.n. 

U Medieval 300—1200 

Of the Early Period (apart from ppo-Maiirytin remains) tUere are three phases i— 

1 Maunan, in which two strains run concurrently : (n) Ptrwian, (fi) indigcnmuiH 
+• ^ 

IL Bhm-hut-Sanchit in which Greek mfluence inlrudcs, but the Buddha is never p«r. 
trayed in human form. 

IIL Gandbara Amravati, in which Gracco-Itomaii influence is dominant and the Bud¬ 
dha is figured in human farm. 

Mauryan and Bbarhut-Sanchi coincide roughly with the Period 30U—1 b c. iind Gnu- 
dhora-Amravati with, the Period 1—300 a.I)* 

Sculpture of the Medieval Period is disappointing; under the Guptas it attained ita 
highest expression, and then became stereotyped by text-hooks of prically rides, and under¬ 
went little change in the sucrecdiiig centuries, 

/f. ArckiUclurc. 

The areldtccture of the Early Period is mainly a matter of ti&pa* and roc-k-cut caves; 
of structural buildings only foundations and pi Hare survive. 

Of what may be callctl the ** Early Cave Periotl " there are three main grouiM. (1) Mngiu 
dim (of Mauryan date), (2) Qrisaa (all Jain of about 1 n-Cdi'^und (3) WcHtom liiflm. The 
lost named group shovn^ an interesting evolution in tw'o stages, to the curlier of ivhiish belong 
Bhaja, Kondune, PiUlkhorA and Ajanta 10, to the later BedsA, Ajanto &. Niisik 3 and S and 
KArli, The dates assigned to them range from 300 n.o, to StK) A.n, 

It was in the Medieval Period that the art of building attained its liighest devclopnjcnt. 
The few surviving structural temples of the Gupta Pcrioil are remarkaiilc for the lieauty of 
their amament rather than their si»e. Cave arehitceture, too, entered on a second period of 
vitality in VI and V"II A.nJ* The eeventb century again marks an epoch, for it was at this 
time that the “styles’" of N, and S. India (Himahiyan, Imio Aryan, Ch&iukyau and Dra- 
vidian) took shape.'’ Thu ** Golden Ago of stone Uuiiples mns fmm about fWO—1300 
A.i>., the acnith being reached at different iiniwj in different areas.’ 

1* tiir Joint Xliiirihall, OuWf to AiJwAi. 

11 WiVf* fiiJtrJ, 1, 636^-4-- 

1B Tlia elikf »iti» for thu '* Uler Cavs I*eriQd " are Ajoata, .4unio£!tbad. Oadwai, EUofa, Dhanuutr 
and tho fkA-wi PaKodwi. 

IJ Iji tbo District of Biispiif. thfl prototype* of ca^trriii diffsTvat stylos ora foaitd togothw, 

li Ths b*d work in Kashmir holoPip to \lUoivi IX, in KhrtjuriLho lo X and Xt, in Orwto it ransw 

from ar* to IWHI *-o., in (Clioliifc™n or HoynaEnJ from XI lo Xlll. wliilotbe TaniJi. wwkad OMi 

a tradition oJ their own which run* tnntJmKiu 4y ftoaj VJI tu XVll. 
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Es«pl in the South the impact of falam wa» uaually faUl to the oW 

han.1 of the Indian erafimian U traeraWe forward 

Mughal aoeceaaor,. In the South tho Dravidim. tradition of the P.lUt» carnw 
l,rthe Cholaa. the Pandymi an.l tlm rider, of Vijayanagar and Madina 

modem time». 

C. Palnliwj. , i • » 

Two great fieriod. of Indian painting are ktiown.-I the Ajanta Period and t re ^pu - 
Mnahal l^ml The iVianta frescoes of oaves II and 10 are assigned to I A.U., the rest to 

S liJ^-^aTp tre».6d0toIMK,i.ah^^^ The Rajput mid Mughal school, irelong 

to tho Modern Period-'* 

6. Coins. 

The coinage of India emboilies tbrre great traditioire. I the G-h. U the G^j^ 
the Muhammadan. There ore associated respectively with the Earij. Medieval 

Mwiom PeriodH. 

In the Early Perio.1 indigenous and immigrant inBuenee. run side by side.as in «ulpture. 
In the Period 01)0—iWO B.o. the indigenous tradition is represented by erude piineh- 

of Persian an<l .\theninn types were abio current. 

*";t' .^rtharrhi/^r, 

LJioSi.: device:. The Salta, and Pablavas followed Bactrian models, but with 
dtminiBbvd akili- 

mi. Dll —ino A D is marked by a recovery in artistic merit under the Ku^lmns ; 
Greek fLlinglrA'iveSv but ihe designs and craftsmanship arc Indian. The weight standards 

are Koman. . . • • 

The Med.val ;>->-;.'X;am;i:‘^^ 

Mv“i™lli“riliinrinrreion. eame a slump from which India did not recover till the Midie- 
val Period was drawing to its close. 

The Imperial CnpUs followeil Roman weight standard. 1^1 the eve of the Hnna invasion 
Ihc imperm. i ntandartli of Mann. The Hunas introtfuced dcgradrtl 

when they -''7"' and Attic standards of weight. Tberei standsnls pr. 

“‘r'l Teht ^h^oiil the period increasing .legeneration till alter the Ghaanavi raid-, 

the rise of the lUjput State, tire “ bulband.lioreeman " type became general. 
riM h !«, in Sind followed Baghdad models, hut the earU Sultans of Delhi coiitinui*d 
the £.^rtradit!on.lUl the raid, of •Aliu'd.dhi figdil filled the Delhi treaaury w^ gold, 

^ bftiuanderesl hv Mnlremniod TugUaq in the m«t " 

t ^rireh Then followc<l another slump till the reforms of Shcr Sh&b Sur and Akbar 

Published a now tradiUon whiob lasted till the British Raj. 

(To U coiUinuid.) 


~lViw^«rrc.ieo- «C IUmg.rh (Urgui. State. C.P.I .ue a«lKUod to I ac. (f.wh. Hi* /ad- I. 
(> 13 ), Irtit one Bsmplc ilocs n«t mrake • Period. 
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NOTES ON KHOTAN AND L.\DAKH. 

(From a Tibetan point of ri«ir.) 
llv Prof. A. H. FKAXCKE, Ph.D. 

{Coniinuid from pa/jt 4i>.) 

VI. 

* Ladakh. 

Ladakh i» all that remains now of tlvo ancient West Tibetan empire, and as I have found 
tliat TibeUnists, as well as native Lliasa-Tibctans, dismiss the West generally with a smile, 
let me say a few' words in honour of this unjustly despised countrj*. To my mind, the West 
is the most important province of the oountiy, for every kind of Tibetan culture cam© from 
tbe West; oven the dynasty of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po seems to have originated there. 

Tibetan historiography was the field of battle of two parties, bitterly opposed to each 
other, viz., the Buddhist and the Bonpo party, 'fhe chronicles of Ladakh, as well as otl^ 
works, arc the result of the strife between these two parties. According to the Buddhist 
conception, the lino of Tibetan kings begins with Gnya-khri-btsan-po, who ww an Indian 
prince of the Buddha’s family. This beginning waa introduced into Tibetan historiography 
probably about the time of king Ral-pa can (c. 804-816). Formerly the Titetan line of kin^ 
began with Rupati or Spu-rgyal; and to this beginning point many passages in Tibetan histori¬ 
cal books. Although prince Rtipati also comes from India, ho is of PAijd^va origin. The 
following passages may be of interest in this connection : 

(1) In the beginning of chapter IV of the La^dvags-r^fyat rabs (Ladakhi Chronicles) we 
read : ** The head of the line is Spu-rgyal, the king of Tibet.” 

(2) In JRAS., 1928, p. 77. where Prof. F. W. Thomas gives a translation of a prayer 
recited at the opening of a Buddhist monastery we read : ” *Od-ldc-Spu-rgyal is called the 
first king of Tibet.’* 

(3) In the old Lhasa inscription published ami translateil by Waddell {JRAS., 1009, 
p. 949), we find tlie same name. 

(4) This name is also found in the inscription discovered by the .Japanese at Lhasa on 
the back of the stone containing the former inscription. There it is mentioned in line 5. 

(5) In the Chronicles of Ladakh, on p. 79, we find the ancient Boni>o licginning of the 
book of Chronicles, where it is said that ” king Bya-khri rccei>'cd the name of Spu de-guii- 
rgyal.” The text then goes on to tell of the beginning of culture and of the Bon religion in 
Tibet. King Spu-(do.gun)-rgyal is said to have reside<l at the castle of Yar-lun, a place 
which was also connected with Gnya-khri-btsan-po. Three generations after Spu-rg>'al. 
the book tolls of the erection of Phyi-dban-stag-rtsc, another of Gnya-khri-btsan-po s castles. 

If we want to roatl the saga of king Spu-rg}'al in full, wo must look it up in S. Ch. Das 
contributions published in JASB., 1881. p. 211 f. Then^ we read of an Indian general called 
Rfipati, who took part in the ancient war between the Kauravos and P&pdavas, and who ran 
away into the Tibetan mountains, disguised as a woman. This Riipati accepted the Tibetan 
name of Spu rg>'al, and took his abode in that part of Tibet where is found mount Spu-rgjal 
or Spu-rgyul, near the point where the river Sutlej turns its course towaitl the south. At 
the foot of Spu-rgyal hill the small toam of Spu is situated and, a few miles higher up, the 
village of Khab, which means ‘ royal castle,’ is found. This is the country where pwple 
,,I«e the hWory of the firrt king Spu-rgjnl. .Mon> thnn 1000 

nroec, and they took the «imc country an their reaidenoe. A., has been said, the B h 
Tibetans later on would not accept BOpati-Spu-rgyal as their flrst king, but int-cnted " 
ancestor of Spu-rgyal. via.. Gnya khri-btsan-po. as their first ku'g- 
aeoounU of king Gnya-khri-btsan-po, one current in the and 

ebroniolee, and another eurrent in the east, embodied in other chronicles. As 1 hare shown 
in JASB 1910, No. 3, the Udakhi account of the first king mentions a number of places 
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which an? all found in Ladakh, while the eaatern account meutions chiefly Yar-kluhs, a valley 
near Lhasa. 

But whether cast or west, wo may be sure that all accounts of Giiya-khri-btsan-po arc 
later fletions, and that the original tale of the first king of Tibet is that w hich arose about king 
f^pi-.rgj'al in the Sutlej valley.*® If we are now ready to accept the fact that the Tibetan djTui- 
stv took ita origin in the west of the country, in the valley of the Sutlej, several other historical 
events may be readily explained. In the eailiest times it is stated that a castle of Khri- 
brtaegs-’abumgdugs was erected. Such a castle has not yet been found in the Lhasa district. 
But in the vicinity of Leh a vciy conspicuous castle-monastery called Khii-rtsc (Khri-brtsegs) 
is found. It is a place of considerable antiquity, and shows a great number of ruined walls, 
crossing each other in all directions. It seems to have had its origin in bygone times and to have 
been rebuilt from time to time. This ancient castle was eventually turned into a monastery. 

Now let me refer to the story of the find of several symbols of Buddhism some centuries 
loforc Buddhism was actually established in Tibet. Those 8yml>ots of Buddhism are sup¬ 
posed to have dropped from heaven and to have been explained by some stranger (Bodhi- 
m5r). This story can easily be explained if we accept that it took place in the west. Here, 
in the west. Buddhism w'as apparently established already in the days of the KushAtui kings 
(compare the KhalaUc Khoro^thl inscriptions) of the second century a.d. It was apparently 
the Dards, the original oultivators of the Indus valley, who adhered to it. Here it was 
possible to find Buddhist clay tablets {thsa4hsa), 9tupas, even Buddhist books in Sanskrit. 
Here it is also possible that strangers who could explain the books and symbols may have 
appeared before the king. 

The grand act of Sioh-btsan-sgam-po was to make Lliasa the capital of Tibet, after his 
father had already advanced to its vicinity wht'n ho oonquerod Gru-gu. near Kham-ba-rdxou. 
Now, for the first time, the Chinese made the acquaintance of the Tibetan royal dynasty. 
All the ancestors of Sron-bUan-sgara-po had remained unknowm to them, probably because 
they had Iiveil a long way off, i.e., in the west. 

In this oonncotioii it is also interesting to note that one of the two great ministers of 
,Srau-btsan-8gam-po, General Mgar-lun-btsan, had his homo in the west. His house is still 
pointcil out at ,Shar-sgo-la in Pi'rig. 

It is also probable tliat among the Tibetan soldiers who marched against Turkestan 
there were many people of the west, and therefore I consider it quite natural tlmt several 
names of wrestem localities should occur in the Turkestan documents. Prof. F. W. Thomas 
in his article, “ Tibetan documents ooncerning Chineao Turkestan,” JRAS., 111*27, p. 52, 
s.ays : ” References to Western Tibetan countries arc, howev*or, hardly to be expected, and 
in point of fact rare, in those dooumcnis.” As I am of different opinion, I will give hero n 
list of local names from the Turkestan documents, which certainly refer to the west : 

1. Mn&-ris, nowadays used as the name of the Til)Ctan province cast of Luibkh. but, 
ti 3 the She! inscription plainly shows, the ancient name of the entire Ladakhi kingdom. (Mi. 
i. 3 ; .Mi. XXI. 03; M. Tagh, a. II. 006. M. Tagh. b. I. 0030.) 

2. Nan-gon, an old name of Baltist4n, uscil .still nowatbys. (Mi. XXX. 8 ; .Mi. IX. 0.) 

3. Gle b the name of the capital of Laibkh: it is the Leh of the maps. It was a place of 
importance before the western empire was foundtil. Glechun (.Mi. XXXI. i; Glcu. Tii. 116). 

4. Pa-Idum is the name of the capital of Zaiis-dkar, spelt liPoldtun or dpal dum, etc. 
(M. I. IX. 15.) 

5. Uu-shod is still the name of the high plain of Rti-bcu, between Ladakh and Lnhoul. 
It is called Ru-shoi (‘ lower Ru *) in contradbtinction to Ru-thog (‘ upper Ru ’), the well- 
known town close b >. (Chronicles from Tun-huang 11, 33-.5.) 

10 In the Tibrton Bonno-cbroiuclc. compiled in tlie fourteenth ccniuo-, on ohetraci of which publiah- 
«id \ry Letifer in T*out¥j rao. IWI. the two k^nda of Spo-rjowJ au»l Cnya-khrt-bljma-pu otn mixed up with 
c»th other. /Uthouah tlie tint kuij ta coUixl a dcsountlant of tin; riy.Uvus. be io called Cnya-kbri-btsan po 
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6. Zhaa-zhuti. Thin is the name of the upper Sutlej volley, a very important province 
of the western empire (see Thomas, Sa-cu, IG). 

7. MTubra, spelt gXub-ra, is found in M. I. TV. 8. 

8. Gtaaus-poi-’abrog-pa, spelt, in acconl-im e with the Ladakhi piommciatlon. rtaan-r* 
poi-'abrog-pa. It means the Dard population (who ore called 'abrog-pa by the Tibetans) 
on the Indus. We might also think of the ^ahrog^pa population on the Brahmaputra ; but 
that river is spelt gtaan-po and ]»ronouneed Unh'}) 0 . That a portion of Ladakh was actually 
known by the name rtsoun-po in those days is provetl by Hsuon-tsang, who gives the name 
Sampoho as that of a portion of Ladakli.—We tind the reference in the chronicle from 
Tun-huang, I, 02 (a.d. G93), where the Brog-pas of the Ktsohs-po are called up to 6ght 
against the ’A-shn in Turkestan. It was quite a natural thing to call to arms the Dards 
(’abrog-pa) of the Indus, for they were the subjects of the Tibetan king. 

In Chron. II, 70-71 (a.d. 090) we get the name of a town, apparently in the riAOM-po 
district. It is Ziid>mdA. where the Tibetan king resided for a time. Zinl-mdA means * the 
aiming arrow.’ It is probably the aneient and full name of the village of MdA, which is still 
the capital of the ’aBrog-pas of the Indus valley. 

Several names occur in Turkestan as well as in Western Tibet, and it Is, therefore, not 
advisable to locate them in Ladakh if wo find them in the ancient documents. Let mo men¬ 
tion rGya, an important and well known town in Upper Ladakh. Another place of the 
same name seems to have existed near Khotan. Then Stoh-«le, meaning acconling to 
Prof. F. W. Thomas ' thousand provinces,* according to ray view * empty (desert) province,* 
is a well known town in Zans-dkar; but according to the dbcumonts a place in Turkestan 
on the Chinese frontier seems to have hatl the same name. ’A-»ha, a tribe, which is. according 
to the lAdakhi chronicles, one of the Tibetan tribes, called Se ’a-xha, but acconling to the 
results of Prof. F. W. Thomas’ researches there arc certainly other ’A-iha tribes between 
Khotan and China. 

Now let me nd<l a few wonls rcganling lich (Gle). A place called Glc-obuu, even Gleu, 
is certainly meotione<l in the Turkestan documents. ^Vneient ruins in the Leh valley, in 
particular the graves in the vicinity of the Tcii-bkia-ahis-’o<l-mtho. show that Lch is a place 
of considerable ontiquity. In the chronicles of Ladakh I>*h seems to bo a place of little im¬ 
portance, however, iimil r. 14<)0 a.d., when the Ladakhi kings pay a little more attention to 
it by providing it with a few buildings. In the fifteentli century they make it the capital of 
thcoountn'. The name of the town is explained by the natives as beingilcrived from gfes, or 
hUs (Wos=sheopfold). In ancient days the nomads are suppose<lto have travelled through 
the Leh valley, and to have there estahlishe<l their shoepfolds. This explanation of the 
name is corroborated b\ llic fact that the neighbouring village below I^eh is called Dgar-ba. 
And the word Hgar-ba also means * sheepfold.’ To morlem people a name meaning ‘ sheep- 
foUl ’ for a town like Leh appears extraerdinary, because nowadays nomads are not seen in 
the vicinity of Leh ; and the present people of Leh keep their sheep and cattle in stables con¬ 
nected with their houses. Brt about 2000 j'cars ago. when the Gilgit Dards began to found 
their colonics along the Indus, they must certainly hn\-e met with Tibetan nomads in the 
entire territory of the Indus valley. I have met traces of former nomads even as far down 
ivs Khalatse. On the plain beta-een the villages of Tiu-mo-sgan and Ba-lu-mkhar there are 
l;iw walls, called ttos, or sheepfolds, which the natives explain os the work of ancient nomads. 
It is such low walls which arc supposcfi to have been the beginning of Leh. 

The ancient graves of Leh, which were described for the first time in ray book Ai^iquitie* 
o/ Indian Tihtd, point to a later time, yrhen a djTiasty with high culture was establubml at 
leh. In that book I cxpresse<l the view that these graves might belong to the “ Kingriom 
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of the Eastern Women,” wbich, according to Sui-abu, might bo looked for in lAdakh. Now 
I see that Dr. A. Herrmann of Berlin alao, in bis contribution to Sven Hedin’a work. Southern 
Tibet, places this kingdom in the same region. He mentions also Rudbog as a possible site. 
But graves of this particular type have, up to the present, been found only at Ix?h and at the 
town of rGya.“ When we locate the kingdom of the Eastern Women in lAdakh, we are 
confronted with the difficulty that another name of Ladakh in those times was Khrom-ge-sar- 
gdan. or * market, throne of Gesar,* and it is not easy to imagine that a kingdom which is 
called after Gesar, the mythical heio, was governed by women. Thus wo hear tlxat the 
Tibetan princess, who married a king of Khotan in the seventh century, is called a princess 
of Khrom-ge*sar ; but it is quite poasiblc that just in the beginning of the seventh century 
the change from an * empire of women ’ to an * empire of heroes ’ had been completed, ftir 
then the emperor of entire Tibet was Sroh-btsan-sgam«|io, and he was decidedly ogaiant tlie 
matriarohatc. When, in c. 930 a.d. Skiddde-nyi-ma-mgon conquered the West of Tibet, 
he found in Loh a dynasty of ' descendants of Gesar,' apparently descendants of the kings 
of the seventh century. With regard to the * Kingdom of the Eastern Women ' we are also 
told that an Indian script was in use there. That is nothing extraordinary, for as we have 
seen, in KushAna times the greater part of Ladakh was in touch with Kush&na culture ; and, 
as the Ladakhi inscriptions prove, Ladakh was also influenced by Kashmir and North- 
Western India in later times.—Let us now, once more, turn to the history of the introduction 
of the Tibetan script by Sroh-btsan-sgam-po, who, as the chronicles tell us, himself knew 
Sanskrit, NewArl and Chinese. He sent his minister Thon-mi to Kashmir (as the Western 
chronicles have it), to learn to read and write Sanskrit, and after that he was urged to form 
a Tibetan alphabet. The Indian script, from which the Tibetan alphabet was derived, was 
plainly a kind of north-western Gupta; and this script could profitably be studicnl in Kash¬ 
mir, where there were several famous Buddhbt monasteries at the time. The chronicles 
speak of two teachers of Thon-mi,—one was called Sen-ge-sgm, SimhanAda. the other Li- 
byin. The name Li-bjin was translated by S. Chandra Das as Lipidatta,* clerk.' There can 
bo no doubt, that the syllable 6y»n is generally translated by the Indian word datta, * given,' 

* gift.’ If the word preceding the syllable byin is the name of a deity {deva, etc.), the name 
Devadatta oorresponds exactly to our name Theodore, Isidor, etc. Now in the Tibetan 
langxiago we find several names in which the syllable byin is connected with a local name. 
Thus, in the Ladakhi chronicles a hero called Khri-bdun-yul-byin is mentioned under king 
Qun-sroh-'adu-rje (679-705 a.d.) This name I translated by * blessing of the country 
Khri-bdun.' Wo might just as well say ‘ gift of the country Khri-bdun.* Another name of 
this type is the name MnA-ris-byin, which baa to be traiulated as * gift of MiiA-ris,’ MiiA-rsi 
being the name of Western Tibet. Encouraged by these examples, I feel now inclined to 
translate the name Li-b 3 rin by ‘ gift of the land Li.’ Li is the Tibetan name for Khotan ; 
and the name Li-byin would thus point to Khotan as the bearers’ place of origin. Until 
now a great number of ancient Tibetan documents with personal names beginning with the 
syllable Li have been excavated. The bearers of all these names were apparently natives 
of Khotan. Such names are: Li-mnan, Li-snafi, Li-bu-go<l, Li-shir-dc, Li-sa-ldad, etc. 
These names tend to convince me of the fact that the name of Thon-mi's teacher has also 
something to do with Li (Khotan). .And, in this connection, it is of some importance that 
Professor R. Hoemle also wrote in JR AS., 1915, p. 492 The Tibetan script agrees with 
theKhotanese script in making the vocalic radical a (^) to function as a consonantal radical. 
and this fact shows quite clearly that the Tibetan script was introducc<l from Khotan.” 

I shall not go as far as that, or as 1 did formerly in stating that the Tibetan script was 
altogether brought from Khotan. But with regard to the method of writing initial vowels, 
as pointed out by Dr. Hoernie, I must really say that here we have a peculiarity in which the 
TibeUn script agrees so closely with that of Khotan that we must accept the fact that a 
»» Compare sieo my note on Palo hih-tno^pu-lo, etc., Jff.I.S., 1910, pp. 4»0 0(). 
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certain influence on the formation of the Tibetan script was exercised by Khotan; and 
the presence of a teacher in Kashmir called Li*byin might explain this fact. 

To suit the requirements of the Tibetan language, Thon-mi had to invent several charac¬ 
ters for his alphabet. These were called ran-gU-byas, * selfmado.* At first there were six. 
then seven of them. In an old manuscript they are called ri»», bnt this may be a mistake 
for It is remarkable that the Til>etan alphabet very soon spread over the whole 

country' and became generally known. Thus in the eighth century, as proved by the Turkestan 
documents, it was used by officials, soldiers, monks, cooks and peasants, in short by every¬ 
body. As exact dates are, however, missing in those doeumenta, it is very diflBcult to decide 
which is the oldest Tibetan document left to us. .\mong the famous inscription stones of 
Lhasa, five of which were published by Waddell {JBAS,t 1909, II) the oldest seems to be his 
Potala pillar inscription B : for in it king Khri-sron-lde-btsan’s father, Khri-lde-gtsug-btsan, 
is mentioned as king. This would take us back to the middle ofthc eighth century. Of the 
seventh century, no datable document of Tibetan script has as yet been found. With regard 
to the west. I am convinced that there also we have several documents of the eighth century. 
Let me refer to: (1) the Balu-mkhar inscription published in this journal (/nd. Anf., vol. 
XXXIV, p. 203 f.; (2) the old Baltl inscription (Lho-nub-mnA-mdxad-rgyal-po); and (3) an 
inscription of the Indus valley between Saspo-la and Sn>nin-la. Tliis inscription was pub¬ 
lished by myself in ZDMQ., vol. LXI, Tafcl I, No. 7. As 1 could not translate it at the 
time of publication, I left the question open. Now that 1 hove profited from my study of 
Turkestan documents, and seen the inscription again (October 1914) I venture to present the 
following reading of it: 'aphar-ma-^adiAaAam-rdzeg-byuh. “ At this difficult (passage) the 
rood was completed.” This means that the road along the river was exceedingly diflScult to 
construct, just in the place {'aphar ma) where the inscription was carved. When this diffi¬ 
culty was overcome, the rood could easily be completed. What hindered mo at first from 
reading this short inscription, was the fact that I could not recognise the letter r contained 
in it. The letter r was written like an inverted «. This strange form of r 1 have now met 
so often in documents from Turkestan that 1 can read it safely. Two other letters also of 
ancient tyqjo ore found in this inscription, via., tlic 'a-cAMii with-a stroke to the right hand 
side, and the letter dr, which is written like the present letter j. All this makes it certain 
tlmt this inscription must be dnte<l about the middle of the eighth or the beginning of the 
ninth centuiy’. It is of a certain historical interest , for from it we Icani that the principal road 
along the Indus volley lay along the river in the eighth century, that is at a time when no 
powder for blasting was available to the people who constructed it. But this extraordinary 
rood seems to have lasted for a short time only. When it broke down, the so-called ‘ upper- 
road,' which passed by the villages Ltc-ba-Tin-mo-sgan, He-mis-shug-jw-can and Li-kir, and 
avoided the river Indus from Kbalatse to Bub-sgo, was constructed. It was only after the 
conquest of Ladakli by the Dogias that the ancient road along the Indus was built again 
with much blasting of rocks ; and nowadays people travel onte more os they did 1000 years 
ago, and the ancient inscription is seen again from the rao<lem road. 

Even after the early Indian times of Western TiU-t, the west was distinguished by mon> 
brilliant names. The great teacher and translator Rinchen-bian-po. the contemjxirary of 
.\tijia, belonged to the west, where many of his buildings are still extant; tlie philosopher 
Mar-pa. the teacher of .Milaraspa, had his home in Zans-dkar. Other famous names are con¬ 
nected with Spyi-ti, .Mah-yul, Gu ge, .Mn& ris, Gun-thah, even BaltistAn (sBal ti-dgra-bcom). 
But the west has not yet had an advocate, and it will probably still be some time before its 
importance is generally recogniied. But we may be s ure tha t this time _ 


l> A* rtslod by Laufer. 
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Appendk to Nates on Khotan and Ladakh. 

Note 1. 

WhpTi r hnd coniplefcftl my article an I^hot-azi and Ladakh 1 woii pIcoBOTitlv' siirpriscti 
by tlic publication of Sir Atircl Rtcin^s splendid volumee of IjmcmtGst Atia. 

On pinto VII wc find a dociiracnt from ^fazibr TAgh^ which may interest us again m our 
study of both those countries, KKotan and Ladakh. This plate gives a most excelient re¬ 
presentation of ft drawing of homes with a groom. Tho picture is mutilated, but, nevertbe- 
low< it can he seen that it repreaonte a line artistic effort. BsaideB, it is fumtsbed with n 
Tibetan inscription of four lines, the right half nf which in unfortunately lost. A smalJ por¬ 
tion of another lino of writing in aloo found at the bottom of tho page. This inscription ia of 

some importenoe. as it appeam to refer to the representation on the picture. It reads 
as follows — 

1. rtsoMS-Tjnah-TVfjsf'fjiJi-f/OH-dTi-^pid-la. rta....., 

2. 'fiK/OK-|H3-.yBJO'U* ..... 

4. riy//a-rfr«j. (uu)-r (o&L ..,,. 

Al bottom :— 

5. Tit.. 

Tmimbtion:— 

1 . Rmuh-rngs fiom Rtsahs gave as an offering: hnracs. *.. *, 

2. The reciter* Smon...... 

a, zlti (four ?) entered the order.. 

4. 000 (or 106) Sp tijiwn)-r (hm). ..... 

At bottom 

5. picoea of turquoise...... 

From tho first line we loam tliat horses like those represented in the picture wore nppn. 
rcntly offered to a monastery by a certain Rmah-rogs, who either came from the district of 
RteoAs, or belonged to theolan of RUans. In the second line, the woixl * reciter ’ (Wwt^) 
retem to a monk who recites religious books and is paid for that, Tho (pliable fmon r^v 
he the first part of tho word smon-foni, * prayer.* Prawm might also be paid for. In the 
third line the w'onl sh* cannot be IranBlntwl with certainty j is n»d for 

entoring the order. Ujiifortunately we cannot moke out w’ho enters the order wdiether 
the ftaoriRcor or soma other per^ioa. Of tlm fourth line J do not venture to say anrthing, 
Tho fifth line contains only the worils * sherrh of turquoises.* These stones might also bo 
an offering. 


Gkneeal Resiares. 


As regards dan namc.i and names of looiUtlM, which indicate the homes of Tibetans it 
Is remarkable that l^ioth these klmls of names are placed before the personal name Tho 
reason is probably that many of the cUn names are in reality local names. Tliev indicate 
the locality fmm which n certain clan emigratwl before it settled in the dbtrict t here it ' 
now found. . 


the 


In my ^mper* A Map of W. Tibrl {JAfiB.. p. .'m2 f.), f wrote of 

clana of tho little village of Klialatee. By the names of these elans it could 1» proved thm 
more than half of the population of this village had emigrated from Gilgit. If « a dn*, 
name* it wnnUi show that the ancesteiB of Rman-rogs once emigrated frem the Rteafie dis¬ 
trict. Now, where is that district ? We find it also mentionorl iri Chronicle II* fi2, the ancient 
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Tibotan annals qiiot<)d by VV, Tliomae in bis article entitled Tibeisn Dvcunn^rtl^ Jrom 
Chifitse Turk'^m, 1027* p. 041, ''"bcrc wa read ; 

ithn’Ckc Khri.'aliTih, *A^~iia-^ul-du^mi:his-j^T*lo^gcUj, flhtcL 

may bo translated aa follows :— 

" Having called up the BrogdpA) of Rtsan-chen-po (the great river), the great minister 
Khri'abrin went into the ^4-akt country—tlius one ycar.^^ 

Regarding tiM words the groat river " wo might think of tw'o rivere known as Gtsan-po, 
via., the Brahmaputra and tUo Indus. 1 believe that here tlw Indus is meant. The Brnh- 
maputra runs thjrough middlo and eastern Tibet, i,c,, through distrlcU in which the pronun¬ 
ciation of the w'ord is tsah-po. Hciiuu tho unnto of tlio province on its iKitilera is 

Taiin. Tho Iiidu.H in its course through Ladakh, how'ever, is called Rtsah-po, or even RtsaiiS* 
po; he not) the portion of Ladakh which is found on its banks was called Rtsah(a)'po. or 
Ktsahfs), As. here in our documents wv find the fnrois Ittsah-po od well as which 

plainly point to the Ladakhi pronunciation of the clan or local name, it is yory probable 
that they refer to the Indus, 

It U of Inlcrestii also, that the inhabitants of tho Indus valley licJow Haim are eallcd 
"aBrog-pa* They are DaJKia and wvre Daidi, probably also 12W years ago, lu tho day3> 
Jiroh-btaon-sgam-po they were called to aims by the Tihetan kingf. to fight against tho 
Ghluoso and the 'A-xha, just as they were called up SO years ago by the Ladakhi kings to 
fight against the Dogras. 

There are 'aBrog-^>a of Tibetan origin also on tlw! banks of the BrahmAputra, os wo know 
from Mrs. David Noera book^ dr^bjwi I but that in Chioniolc If, G2, by the words RfMa-po- 
dt€H‘j>oi-^abn 3 y the Indus valley is meant, and not tho Brahmaputra valley* is quite clear 
from the Kpelllng of tho w'ord Qtmn-pOf via., rfsoA-jw. 

That Lachikli as a whole was also known by this uauic in those diijs wclcanifrom Hsuan- 
tsang, who gives Sait-po-ho or iS'am-pa-Ao as a name of the country. This appours to bo the 
Chinese rendering of the name Rtsahs-im. \Vo tiiid this name m his definition of tlic fron¬ 
tier of KuvarnagotTa, The pereonal name of the donor* Hman-rogs* reminded me of atiolher 
document I had onco seen ; and when I looked througli Sir Aural Steiifs eollcetlon of Muaar 
TAgU documents 1 found it in tlie document iiumbered hEarAr-Tagh bl. 00104. Tlab docn- 
meat is in a very bad state of preservation. Not only is the right half tom off, but clscwltere^ 
also words are mutilated. In the lirat line we read that it was written by Kmaii.rogs, whose 
clau name la not giveu, to a oertaiu noblcnevn eolled Pan-khri, Also in this letter, horwa arc 
mentionotk Line » speaks of rid-«[u (*j Ao)r ' grey horacs; and in line 1) we find tlie woid:^ 
ch^-mf:hitn-pa, ‘ riding on horses/ This makes it protiAblc that the WTilcrof the letter atifl the 
socrlficcr of horees were orm and tho same person* Perhaps another point dcservva mention. 
In line 5 we read tho w'orda JLAy»m-/xiri (/a, wliich mean ‘ on the occasion of alumdciiing thi- 
house/ and may refer to the fact that at a eerta^n timo the w riter was going to enter the nrelcr* 
That hopjiis as w'cll aa other animaU wnre brought to liuddblst priests as aacriiicial offer- 
ingj. is known from literature, as* for instance, from j/fiii-iai-cAos-flbyid-tyLrwani-t/ior, where 

bsMO-b3-::Au<i. (TranaUtioo) * *\s an offering I bTcniglit 2 cuirasses, 2 male and fenitdc hofHCS, 
17 yaks and [prosonted] 2 fields, and asked for a blessing/ 

(2> rndzo ri fni-irij^tit/as. 

(Tratmlation) ' As an offering for a two hundred fold copying (or reciting) of die book 
hnka^-b^k(*ji I gave a goodhoruc, tureiuoiscs, a valuable ttiAzq" 

From tliia it is apporsnt that horecs* yaks, mthaos and other useful animals and uImj 
tnrquolse^ wvro t>roughi to the prieitta religious offerings. 

About the uuitorn of breaking jewels to pieces, we read the following in Mr. D. iVLiedonnld .i 
recent work. The LftiuJ nfihe L^Jflwifp, ** Most of the*: iiangcs are oovcivd with golddtaf, . 
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juid m DHD or two of Iho older iiuitiliitiotu^, tkat h&vc bo<;om« pilgrim oentrefj, liioy aro 
cnorti^kMJ with rough tmeut gomH/' On pago M, he adils : The bai^ of iM^tuo ituugc^ 

afs Riled with Dniithod gomrt, TtUs provenU any M?nnl lama from stealirtg them for the 
proQioua stones inside Uicm, while they still haTO the value of the gems euclosed,’^ Thus the 
insariptbn on the picture, besides explaining its meaning,, presents us with an inteft^ilng 
view' of Buddhist Hfe in Turkestau during the eighth century^ 

Note 2. 

As regards the wedge^uped wcMxlen writing tablets freun Ttirho^tan culled kilamndf^, 
J wish to state that this form of writing tablet is atUI preserved and is in use in Ladakh. 
Two equal boards of wood (wcdge-slmpcd) are eonneeted by a nail joint at the narrow' end. 
They are used for writing ori the inside., and then tied by n stting at tbe wider end, when 
■ clewed together^ As far as 1 know, this form of writing tablet is found only in Ijidakh, and 
not in Lhasa or Tibet proper, tt is found in Turke^itan only in the Kharo^tbl period, i.e., 
iu the second and third century aHi>. As the Khnro$(bi script was also in use in Ladakh at 
that time, it is probable that these tablets were then introdueed from Turkestan, This 
form of tablet is one of the few surviving links which connect the civilixation of Turkestan 
with that of Ladakh. 


ORIGIN OF THK O:\STE SYSl’EM IN INDIA. 
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{Continued from p. 54. j 

(IX) Actual cxt«/eisre of true Bmhtaano and itue lirahmn Hindu Staia. Brahtnun Bute. 
If any one objeeta tliat nowadays he nowherts finds such Brahmans as these and nowhere any 
Hiudu State, which follows the true Hindu tradition, one would do woU to reraember that the 
By stem is now some 40(h> years old (Smith’s Oxford Hidory^ p. 3) and to ponder upon what 
was w'fitten about the Brahmans and Hindu States by European observerB oa late m the 
middle of the eigMccuth century. About 1763 Luke Scrafton, a tiprvant of the East India 
CJompany, W'rotc in Ida JTtijffri/oiw (and was approvingly quoted in Jiw Empire Mogol hy ihe 
Scoto-Frenehmau Jcooi Law, wlio* like StTafton, ha^l spent much time in the luleriorof India) 
as follows :—" Such of tho Brahmans who are not engaged in worldly pursuits arc a very 
moral, supcntitiouSi innocent pcopk‘, who promote charity as much as they can to men and 
beasts, but such wluj engage in tho world oro the worst of the Gentoos [i. the hlmdas], 
for, persnadM the waU'ra of the Ganges iviU purify them from their Hins, and being csemptcd 
from the ut[nr>st rigour of the Courts of JusLioe under the Genltw Guverument, they run into 
tile greatout cxocssl'S.’’ Tliis, it should be icmembered, was in tho northern parta of India, 
whenu alien bfluciiecii ivon- Btmngest, for the Shihammadana bad conquered Bengal more 
than 500 years earlier. A little later the Fn-ncli mksionary, tlw* .Abbe Dubois, wriring 
of the Brahmans of Southern fiidia, {Uiwlu Manner, p. lyt) ” Tlic original Brahman 
is described as a penitent and a philosoiiher, living ai^H from tho world and its tcmjitations 
and entirely engrossod in the pursuit of knowledge, leading a life of intrtiapcK-tion and practia* 
ing a life of purity..... .The siiuple and blumeleBs lives led hy the primitive' Brshmana 
tlieir contempt for wealth and honoure. their dkinton^stedness and, abovo all, their extreme 
sobriety attracted tho atleution of the Princes and the peoph?.”' Even in the goqd Abba's 
time the Brahmans, lie says f/Md, p. 150), formed a class of luun in tf»ne anrl manners intinitelv 
superior to tlie other Hindus, and tb ra wric iJcrtain villages iinliahited ulmoKl entiroh* bv 
Brahmans. Tbb last statement cmphaslaes the Brahman luvo of w^lusbn, natural ennuirh 
in men mclined to nieditatiotii, which led some of the more dovout to a life in the forest 
accompanied only by tlieir wives, or U> the absolutely solitary life of the Saiinyaar. Natumll v 
Kiiropcana come rarely into conliwjt and, still loss often, into intitnafiy with the two loat 
daotiea of Brahmauu. Hie hate and Contempt which they ehcrith agaitist all etratigpru. 
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especially against Europeans ; the jealous inquietude with which they hide from the profane 
the injuries of their religious cult, the records of their learning, the privacy of their homes, 
all these form barriers between themselves and their obserwra which it is almost impossiblo 
to pass ” {Hindu Manners, p. 12). 

To return, however, to Scrafton. In spite of the corruption which ho deplored in a por¬ 
tion of the Hindu community, he saysBut in justice to the Gentoo religion and 
customs I must say that before the late wars between the French and us in tlie Osr* 
natick [i.e., Southern India] country, which is chiefly divided into little Indian Rajaships, 
human nature in no part of the world afforded a fairer scene of contemplation to 
a phHosopHio mind.” Another Company’s servant, John Zephaniah Hoi well, wrote 
in 1703 {InltrtsiinQ Historical Facts, p. 193) of the subjects of a Bengal Raja, Gopal Singh, 
whom he describes as of the '' Rajput Brahmin ” tribe It would be almost cruelty to molest 
these happy people, for in this district aro the only vestiges of the beauty, purity, regularity, 
equity and strictness of the ancient Indian Government. Here the property os well as the 
liberty of the people aro inviolate ; hero no robberies are heard of, citlrcr public or private.” 
It was, in fact, a survival of the Hindu typo of kingdom, in wiiich the ruk-r was a Rajput, 

a Kshatriya, and hU advisers were Brahmans. 

From the above wo may, I think, conclude that, before denying the existence of true 
Brahmans, one should look for them elsewhere tlian in public life and that the ideal Hindu 
kingdom is not a Utopian dream, but has actually existwl in oomi^arativcly recent times and 
still exists in the hearts of the Hindus, that it wtuj based upon a social 8>'utcm which secured 
the happiness and contentment and loyalty of all clasaes of the people, and that the later 
stages of corruption and confu.siou have been due to foreign intrusion, whether by land from 
Central i\sia or by sea from distant Europe, whilst whatever unrest now prevails in India 
is caused by the incessant struggb of tho Hindu Caste ideal against alien influences. So, 
at least, thought tho Abbe, for he wrote “Under tho supremacy of tho Brahmans [in 
Muhammadan as well as Hindu [States] the people of India hated their [rules of] government 
while they cherished and re.^pcctod their rulers; under the supremacy of Europeans they 
hate and despise their rulers from tho Iwttora of their hearts, whilst they cherish and respect 
their [mode of] government {Hindu Manners, p. 4).” 

(X) Kuropean objections to the Caste System. Hindu indifference to tbe form of anti 
changes in government. —Tho possibility of Caste as an effective social and political s^'steni 
being then demonstrated, one may notice some objections which have been brought against 
it. The first, as noted by Scrafton and Law, is tliat tlio division of tho people into castes is 
a bar to individual dovelopmcnt and hence to the maU?rial progress of the nation and that the 
diversity of interests create^ such a want of national solidarity that tho country lies defence¬ 
less against the attack of any invader. A second is that tho prejudices created by Caste ore 
80 strong that they prevent the Hindu from receiving a purer form of religion. A third 
objection is that tlio Brahmans do nothing productive thrmaelves and arc therefore a uae- 
lofis burden upon the coramimity. 

As regards tho first the Hindu might reply tlmt the restrictions of Caste toach the individual 
what so few members of otlu?r civilizations know, namely the limitations of his powers and 
so save him from futile efforts towards tho unattainable ; ho would point to tho material 
ochievemenU of the Hindus at a time when Europo was only issuing from barbarism, whilst 
tho Brahman, in his sc'om for luxury, would point out that material progress alone, so far 
from lemling to happiness and content, only increases tho number of material desires and so 
leads to unre-st. In a country where the wants of nature aro so easily supplied as they are in 
India, it sec-ms mere folly to create new wanU and with them new evils. On tho other hand, 
as Screfton reflected, “ It is this same division which has mainUined tho manufactures of tho 
country in spite of all the vexations of tho Muliammadans, sinoc, as long as a son can follow 
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no other occuiwtion than tliat of his father, manufactiiirs can bo Ueatroyed only by the 
extermination of the nation itaelf." And the Abbe Dubois writes (Hindu J/anners, p. 28) r— 
I believe caste division to be in many respects the dUxuire of Hindu legislation! I am 
persuaded that it is simply and solely due to the distribution of the peoiilc into castes that 
India did not lapse into a state of barbarism and that she preserN'ed and pi*rfectcd the arts 
and scicnoes of civilization whilst most other nations of the earth remained in a state of 
barbarism. And again (ibid, p. 34):—** It is to caste distinctions that India owes the 
preservation of her arts and industries, ^or the same reason she would have reached a high 
standard of perfection in them had not the avarice of her rulers prevented it/’ On the same* 
subject Vincent Smith remarks (Oxford History, p. 42):—“That sUbUity. although not 
absolute, has been the main agent in preserving Hindu ideas of religion, morals, art and 

craftsmanship.Monier Williams concisely observes that ’caste lias been useful in 

promoting self sacriace, in securing subordination of the individual to an organized body in 
restraining vice, in preventing pauperism.' ” 


As reganls the dch>noelet>sne8S of a Hindu State against foreign aggression, the fact that 
the Kshatriyas, whose chief duty was war, formed one of the four great original castes shows 
that the founders of the Caste System did provide, in this caste, for the deteno© of tho State 
what was, prncticaUy, the first standing army recorded in history. In most parts of India 
this caste has disap|»cared and the old legends seem “to show that tho Brahmans at least 
in tho original seat of their power, had repressed tlie Kshatriya or warrior claw (Imverinl 
GazdUsr, I, 407)/’ But Scrafton and Law had no iiersonal knowledge of tho Rajput States 
in which the Kaliatriya caste stiU survives. Thes.» ^yre never really conquered by tho 
Muhammadans or Europeans and still maintain their indepimdence and dignity. Again it 
was chiefly European interference which prevcntwl the Marathas from esUblishing Hindu 
States throughout all India. UTien they first clashed with the British they olre^y held 
tho Mughal Emperors in their hands, ^e Gurkhas of Nejial, who cUim Rajput ‘ origin 
(Imperial Oazetieer, II, 493), maintain a jealous independence in the mountains of India 

But, as a matter of fact, the easy submission of those Hindu States, in which th^ Ksh 
triyas had disappeared, to foreign attacks, awume.s quite another complexion when wc consieW 
liow indifferent the Hindus always were to the Oovemraents under which they happenedT 
live. Thoir allegiance was not to the Govommeiit ^ut. as it stiU is. to the Brahra^ nT 
this ^bois remarks (Hindu Manners, p. 4)The peoi>le of India have alwasTi lx*en accu.‘ 
tomed to bow their licads beni^h the yoke of a cruel and oppressive despotism, and iiioreov^* 
strange to say, have always displayed mere indifference towards those who have forced th 
to it. Little cared they whether the princes under whom they groaned were of their 
country or from foreign Unds... .Never did tho fall of one of their desiiota cause t J 
regret; never did the elevation of another cause the least joy Thev hat, , 
consklertKi themselves lucky enough if their religious and domestic*' ImrtitutLs we^TJft 
untouched by thore who. bj^ good fortune or force of arms, liad got hold of the reins of uover 
ment. Now. m Europe we are accustomed to think of the PoUticaland Social sx-steL of^ 
country as and the same thing or at least as so closely connected that they cannot b^ 
separated. But these remarks of the good Abb^ show that to the Hindu mind theT^ n r 
jmly distm^, but repr^ble in fact. His intimate Ufe. the life over which Thl com" Z 
life which to the Hmdu really matters, is altogether independent of tlio political 

h.ppen U, ,«v.n. Th... Abh4. impli., .h.t thi. S 

ot apathy or alarah submiMion but. from tho Hindu p.mt of view, it i. onlv a -n.ihu . 
inhBion to what i. unavoidable. He rDeogniies that Jnrt aa there ia weaLr cvervtC^' 
aiKl the wire man onjoyi it when it is good without repining when it is had w, tl^/ 
always he some form of government wherever there ore communities of human hein™ i 
w»e man should think of it a. he does of the weather, namely «,niething which hi cm “^y 
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or guard Ag&tasit but ^'hidb ho CBimot- coutrol. The poptilar idea prevalent ia dcmocracieR 
that the people con govern themselves is to him a Laughabb delusion. If they conkt, thori? 
would bo no oeed of or possibility of a Govemnieat- Andrew Flotcber u rofo to tlie Mar^juis 
of Montrose “ I knew a very wise man that lielieved that if a man were porixiitted to make 
all the ballads^ ho need not care who tihuuLd make tho laws of a imtiga.” Fletober^a “ very 
wise man " held the same opinion as the Bralimans. For whatever reason the Brahmanh 
contrived or allowed tho c^inction of the Kahatriya caste in some of tin? Hindu States, it 
may, I thinh be taken for granted that they bad determined to withdraw from politics bo 
long as their position as social and religious rulers was left untouched. In a somewhat peculiar 
way the Brahmans had decided to be in tho world and yet not of it^ 

Ajs tegorda the reiigiaus objection that Hmduiam prevents tho people hfom accepting a 
purer form of reiigion^ thid is partly due to numners and costoms which are strange and at 
times shocking to Europeans but which are based upon reasons of which they aro ignorant or 
which they miaunderetand. But mainly this objection is based upon the Hind u oppoaition 
to Christianity and tho penalties imposed ujjon converts to that religion. To understand 
this one must look into the reason.^ wh}' Hinduhim, which aUowb absolute freedom of thought 
to its devotees, should now, for it was not always so, bo*specially hostile to Christianity. 

(iTo he conlinMd.) 


MISCELIj^\XEA. 


Iv tho note published st pp. 57-5% above (Mar. 
1020 ), folererwp made to n cammimicution 

reoekiod from MAbUmohopiUrliayn P. BhstVkh&rya 
VidyAvinod do Llio BUbjHt of hia prDfKtied idontifi^n. 
tioiis of ibo Buc Douniries mentioaod by Hitum.tijang 
os lying beyond SnmotatA- lliaH^h&mahDp&dhy&yo, 
it will bu roroombered, ia of opiuiDn Uiui Hiuan- 
tfiattg'd ahoulU bo idonlifiDd with 

8«.mpnniiH:o, And OS notiiprUing tbo whole of northom 
Bunns, la thu oocinexioa nttcutioo 3« drAwu to 


the remarki of Mr. C. BmrolseUe, vtrcluEoIci^ieAl 
Superintendent, Burma Circle, pulditlied nt p. in 
of tl]* .dnniraf Itfpartt .4 Jf./.. far Ulo your ]{>2u'2S. 
nnd OKpeeiiiUy tu the foot note, vhkb runs 0 m 
foUDws:— 

'^A close oxaminetiosQ of tho roioei of tbe waIIb 
iiud of the brickfl with which they were built t rads 
to show thut Hiiicn TEoiig did not refer to 
jAAnAgo near UbAmci'^' 

C. E. W, Oom.vM. Jl. Editor. 


IJOOK^ NOTICES. 


AK.vrAi. BcBUogftArHv or Isdcvs Ajteitisoinov 
roB THU ii^B 1027. pubbjbBd bj'^ the Kbto 
I nstiloto, Leyden. in.; pp. ^ 

plalw and 0 HgwroB in the text. Leyden, 1 ft2Sf. 

This valuable pubHeation fallcnn tlie wme hoes 
u ill tlve inaugunil veluroe for with two 

madiflcatiQiH, rkDmely, that n BOtHimta Kction (lIAjl 
hoa been fonoed to includo all periodicala dealing 
with the archnolcey, epigrephy and biatory of India 
proper, and that extraote from roviewji in French 
Olid Garnian. have bMin printed m tbosa liinmuigcs. 
«jii) not tmnHlAted into ELogliBh. In oaeh cooe 
I bo change icetfui expedient. 

Thn intcoductoTy chapter oontaint n suT^'eyef the 
mom important foalurei dI! the work, Tonjjing 

over diflbmnt imri* cf Lidia u well a* Hiom, Indo- 
noida and Ir&n. A note on the prehuturJe eivilizn- 
tlon in tlio Indim valby naturally oemee lint; but , 
owing to the OKtraordiniry delay In piiblbtiing full 
detoib of the work that has bean corrioil out hy tbe 
Ai>^hBwlugic«) DejiortTnont at MolienjofUiino and 
Hiiroppa. lljc cdilon Imv^o hod to edotenl theinwivn* 
with printing extmetfi fmm a paper eomiouaieated 
by Sir J. MonluklJ to a X,ondod weekly joi,:niaL On 


tba other Tumd, wo are supplied with some useful 
fieeli InfomuitiuR relating to the oxeeiTatknia carricKJ 
out by Jlr. A. H. T.onghi]ir9t during the oold scoBarv 
of ICr27^2s at Kiljllrjiiaekot^da in the rmrth-wost of 
Umj Guntur dlatrlot, on tlia right bnnk of tho Kivtoil 
riwr, nbovo AmrA\niL At thU site no than 
tlirw Buddhist tempkr, two iiiiniiiuterte!i, three 
rtHpo* and several wcU.preeDcmed sculptiuea of 
gmt iutotort linvo been diooovered, which bid fair 
to Justify tlw ckitn of the N^flrjunikonda vnlluy. 
pul forward by Mr. Longliurat, to bu thn most 
tn]portiui.i Buddhist site hitherto found in southcnii 
Indio. It will bo moismbered that thr 4 .e imporiB^t 
PrAkfit inioziptiOBa in Hrahtnf oharacCers of nboui 
fho third ccntuij' a.D. re Lilting to ihc souUicm 
Tkf viLko dynofty wnm found in this locality o year 
or twe earlier. 

In oonnoxion with the vexwl t^uretion of the 
intsrprotatkin of Ihp great rock aoulptnrc, popularly 
known oa ^ATjiiua'a reoBJice/ at MaltAbjflltpunun, 
attantioo Ifl diarni to Mr. Lenghurst'a description, 
printed at p. lOlI of the Annual Iteporl, A.S.L, fur 
1924-2^, of remaiua feund on top of the reck indi- 
catnig that them noa ooco a oLmonry or brick 
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cistern there. In n fnrUiiitr wmniiiiiloiitiQii, It seanua. 
^Ir. Lon^uret hte stig^^csterJ t hftt on eortain futivnt 
rjcq&lLOne tliis dstcrn KnuJd In Ailed ond tlw woler 
nUovrcil ta Qpvr dcnm tike cleft in the fOriO oE □ 
comiiadc into th& tank simulatuLi: tbo doKcnt 

of * moimtem t€jrreat+'' Tho editors xcg&rd th™ 
evFdenc*^ ttf corrotwmting U. Ooloubfiw’e ktanitil^ 
oAticQ of llto fcidpture iritb. tlm deocoat of the 
Conges from boo^-vn. We hsMC nlao n note by 
■M. Ooorgo Ooed^ on tbo oximvottanA nt F^oag Tdik 
in woirtem Lcra^ct Siiun, on tho right honk of thr 
Moklong rh'cr. Tho objccto found, which ioclodca 
CnoO'Roinan lamp and a Buddha stnluoUe in 
AtnrA^Tktl stylo, op|>7ar to beJonj^ to the second ond 
sijEtti ceotuE'Jesi a.D, ; ond Coed^s canto to tlic 
mnclui^koii that tho local moniunente had bem 
bliond&ncd preWoia io tits arrUnl of the Kbmciv. 

The hiblicigrAphy wetna tu Its comploto oa for h it 
goos. Wo arc glad to loom that ormni^meiitji have 
boon rnodn to incliulc iuformatbon rcgardnig publi¬ 
cations appearing in Italy and Emeia, nnd that It h 
hoped to do tlw a&mo in mepebt of JapoiL, TI^e 
printing u oxcoUent, and lbs platos hat^ been 
adndrably produced. AilogoUier tli» secoud 
volume mqintams tho high *taQdard of wliish tiwr 
first gave prortiUte. 

C, E. W, O. 

A Ilisroiiv ot ^tinrtci tu the TmBTZExni 

CE-TTcmv. hy F!, O. Eamor, {f,u»c St Co., 

1 

iLr. Fruitier tsaa added to hia reputation ne n 
xtttilcii'. of AralHon 3'tucic by thia f^'Ttentallc attidy. 
ris Ul rlrendy well IcnDwin by hlfl bookn On 7Vtr 
Arttlmji In/{\imce o« Afirjtfejof Thfory, TAc Arabic 
ManUfcripIt in tbp GadlH/rn /rtirirry, Thr /njlvrtm 
of Mvncz Frem Archie nod aOmo arficke 

in the Orlentoikt Jourealit. lie lute tlio advcuitago 
of being both nn Arablii end a muelcal man ,—a 
rartt cMSitbiaation. Ho writes with nppredatloil 
of the Arabian Jipifit In Ibo Fine Aria and a tree 
pwspoelivD, which can dudlnguiah the mdigenous 
genius of the Areb people from llio ontaide inAufloEe 
which enabled it to cstprcza it*jlf in the changing 
Inahlotia of the Amhk and laJamW ikTirtd. 

He bfltJiM from tho earliest timos^ when rauik 
ployed an important part iji tho iti^-atetin of the 
aoothaayer nnd the ntngia man. IlMhijtc rwoidn I 
of prc-Ialaiuie mtiaic are i<oanty. With tho riao 
of lalnm bogan the full lOCOrd of every pliuo of 
.■Vrah life nod eivilbmtion. Including mionb. Mr. 
Farmer Toriows impartially the argumenia for 
and againsi mifido In ths conlrevercic* of early 
Taiam, and detniLs the wirlona kinda of mueie whirll 
were held pertnlatible.*' He rightly drav;a 
attentioD to the splritna] muiiic of the SuAa, wlo 
caUsd in mwfo no a hniufmrvid to lalam. He rovior. a 
tho Trarioua periode of Miistiin tbtcqy—^ibo Orthodoi 
fvhilAtat, the Urtiatyn period, and tho Abboaida 
Khiliujit io throe distinct periods. Under each ^ 
bond ho conrideni tho ooeial oitd polttka] fnctoit 


which detomtined tho genorol muojoal entture, 
ttvo thoofy and pmetioe of mitsle eonaldorod go. 
Item Ay ami witliout tochnioal dotaUa, and noticeo 
tbo celebrated compooars. singenii injrtfum.'entahiilj 
and writero on the theory, scionce, and art of miuie. 
A careful account ii given of tho svohition of 
tho .:lmliuin muaicul inatnimeuts, which may ho 
road with Mif. Farmor'e articXs on Meccan muoiEnl 
inHtrurocnla in the cuiTont number of tho Journal 
of tho Boj-al: .Solatia Society (July Tho 

ihreo illustratlonn ore taken from Arabic blniiu- 
seriptfl of thi! twelfth, tbirtcertth, and fourtomtli 
conturkB, and give 113 4 glimpae of tho ^Vrebian 
hkiihr^ and of ths Acabinu tystemB of rruMioat 
notation. 

It may bo permiMlble to point out a few misprinta. 
At p. IP. "otogaist*' flhould rend '’elcgiaM/' At 
p. '^AI-Haaan, the gmndsoEi of Khalif Alt," 
ahoiild read ’^Hanan, a son of Klmbfa jUL" At 
p. C 3 , the dato of Khcilifa 'Uthman altould rtvd 
■‘Afi Se" liHteod of “ll 44 -eEl’% Ths dmo ia 
correctly gii-on in othw pkeen. At p, OA, 
*' MuqadjdEino" should bo '* Muqaddonm.” I 
would also iupgest that tho bnurbaroua '* Kfialiphato " 
ehoukl bo discarded in of KhilAfnt." 

A. Ytsur Au, 

Tm CttaoNicusa of tut: East I.'fou CoMF.v^"^ 

Tajimjm TO Cmif^, If^SdRSl, tty H. ft. Mcmar, 

LL,D-, vol. V {arrpplomantoo'h 1742 - 74 . flfxaj 

fn.;pp.x^-Sl2, Ostford, Clarsiidon Piraji, I D2&. 

Wlim the first four voliucioa pf thcw Chrenk'leo 
nppsaicid in IfISC, Dr. Mnnie iwordcd, in the Pre- 
fhoo lo veL I, hi« re',;rtit that the Canton records of 
the Company for Ibto ycaps I 74347 t^ wars hut 
frogmen loryp white those fur ths years 1754 . 1774 
wore enlircty mming fwini tho India Ofllrc arehiiTeu 
Diligent seareh, however, brought to |f(,-ht ocrtabj 
dnpibftfo copiot tbnt had been i;lepeBit{.J bi the 
logntion at Peking, Ws onngmtidats the editor 
□n thb disoDver^', whtob hot cnahliKl him to compllD 
thin supiilomciiteTy, fifth, vohuP^, Ths pnrtod 
sonreriiod fells whully wilhin ths bng reign of the 
Maochii empsror K’lendung, femomnot (inly for his 
warlike, hut nl« for hin Ihomiy' setivitire. Though 
Owitoii was thou the only open port, the commoiw 
between Europemid China wm repifUy ettaininR im» 
portoQtpro^rtiuniv Thu urtr^rmimihlD dlsptivoo with 
tijo loeal ChmewofUoinh mid tba frequen t dksereloTis 

between ths ronTpsting com[MuiiiH inako it didleuit 
Id undaretond how inly preBtahki tmdo oould be 
oomad on at all The rx|i(pnatjoo will bo iDiind in 
ths dogged rciHohitkin and iodfunirobls spirit of the 
Cbmpuny'i «r%anrs di»lo4sd by tbii ohreniek. 
ThepgH the recortls found bs itiO y^ty meompkts. 
Dr. Mciree hoe ttiiceenlod in pwing together mfor- 
tnation on a voiioty of topics of mtiph intowst and 
vnli* to students of the cooneitik and commcrekl 
hiatorj' of the eightocnlh o^ntuiy, 

C, E, A. W. 0 . 
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SOMK REMARKS ON THE BHAGAVADGlTA. 

By Pjtor, JABL CHABPENTIER* PjkD., 

(Conimtud from page oO.) 

Uzifortujwteiy ibesc more or lc«=i authorilativo had^8lip|H'd uut ul luy mind 

when About A year ago I oamo to occupy mj'^U i^omeYvliai more sonouAJy with the Git A in. 
order to ^vo a wrica of lectures od that test , Ho'ivovcr, after having formed my own opi¬ 
nions on certain important points in connect ion with the e^tterior vcimtitntion of the text, 
I found, with very great pleasure, that my own suggestions did at least portly concur with 
those of far mure prominent MdiolatK. Alsu to me it seems quite obvious that the vemea 
following upon ii, 38^ can in no wise have belonged to the original epic text. As, however, 
T cannot find with fVofeflfloiF *Schrader and Oldenberg that the whole of ii, 1——with two 
or three poesiblo exceptions—belongs to the old text nor feel quite convinced of the correct- 
ncas of professor Jacobi’s views I shall here give I hose jwirts of canto ii which to me undoubt¬ 
edly sccni to be old and original-'*^ 

Canio ii. 

t am oAru/piiritdhiddiiMiMm \ 

viKtdajifam idata iitki/am uvdea Madhwndamh || 1 !' 

WTicn | 

latu^ tva ka^uittvi ida^ ri^ine samupaStAifam [ 
rMndryajufiam a^mrgi/am atiritiluram Arjuna |[ 2 !; 

Uaibyam «ia ama gamah ParlAo naifuf iniyy ^fapodyalt. \ 

JtfMdran* htdagadauthaliiam paruf«fapa ■! 3 11 

Arjuna uvdea j 

katham Bhiitnam aham satnkhtft Dfouam ca Madhti^dana [ 
tVuhAtA pmtigtdftfdvil j^Mjarhoi’ omadoTja 4 ]| 
gurun Ai maAdnuAAdtviR 

rhtyo bhokiitm Utaikfyatn iAoim Mr | 

AofrtfrtAoJbmdHia iv guriSn lAutdti 
bhuHjit/a bhogdn rudhimpradigdhdn ! H ], 
ua raitad vidmah Intamn no gariyo 
tfod vd jayema i/adi w* wo jatfetfah \ 
gdn ena Antro no 

ti *va9lhtldh pmmukht DhdrtamHrdh [| 0 [| 

jtdi^tiyo^/oa>jwAalflStt*6Adra 

pTTchdmi teww dharmaaammSdhacfidli \ 

f/ac chreyah aydn wiiciiam feruAi tan me 

^*yas te *ham dddhi mdm /rdm prapannavt || 7 1| 

nn Ai pmpaiydmi mamdpanvdyd^^ _ 

An for canto i thero ia tua appuent nuaii for rei«ctiiig any ^-wws j they nwy well be oW oad origi¬ 
nal all of them, though thorn is, of tourw, no abaolme certainty that such » the ea». Vme 10 z eporytfpf- 
am. tad amtakam bofoDH BAlamdafcirtfsfiJaw j paryaptoiii ft idom toJam BfrlftniAiraAfitow;] it* frttF 

f'nftrpfrtatioTiiJ. That Ihity'odhana ahould be made to lay i * Impar certamini ert hie nc«ter i^reiiuB, etc* 
fSchlogoI} i* apparently noruonaioal. Either rtporydpft muat imean aometbing Uk* ^nut tightly eloard 
(cp. the uw of parffApta^ in MBh., 140) which wmOd tally well wiih the exhortation in v- ll i wtha 
toil has been Umprred with. Origmalty it may have rtw like this : opoiyupftip f™# ajmKiiiSrt 6rdaTH 
RAtfflmip rtmkyii™ (op. the exhortation to protect Bh^ in v. llj ; and the not x^ry tSMiamon 
waa eurted ty tbu morD woII-Icdowd uAfci-iaJfc?-, lo v. 23 Dwyodhaite ia oallod by Arjtma durfruddhiw Thu 
doesmH mean (ScbJaselh *iif!rv««’ (Hill) or wmothieg hke that* The native (»niinMit*rk« 

have the correct explanation (cp., Hadhowidana ; durbuddkeA »enitfn?if'paynm a/cTnotoa); it moani 
^unwiae, jitupid,* «p. otpcAuddki in xvi* H. With v, 47 ta/Aopo**4o iiydfrYof, cp, MBh., iv, *1, S. 

33 On opaeudyd^, cp. Ptofeaior Rajwade, Bkandorkor Comm, t ofueir, p. 32S, 

I 
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f/ae ehokam ueckomf^m indriytlf^tn | 

avflpya Niumav OMpatnam rddJiam 

rnjyam turdutim apt eadhijtaiyam U 8 j 

ensm nJdvd ilf»\ktiam Gu^lxials parattdapuA | 

rta yotst/a Hi Govindam ulctvd fdfptm babhSra An [| 0 {] 

tarn ucdca Ilfttkciaii prahasann iva Bhdrafa \ 

senayor ubhayor madhyt viftdanktm idam vacah || 10 [| 

&rhBhagavdn uvdca j 

ojfocydn anmAxua taam pmjddvaddv^ ca bhd^se j 

galdsun agalasut^ ca ndnuSocanii papdiUih || 11 U 

svadharmam apt edvelfya na vikampitum arhasi | 

dharmyad dhi yuddhdc chriyo * *nyat k^riyasya na vidyate || 12 (31) || 

yadftchayd eopapannam 9cargadv5ram apdrftam | 

sukhinah k^triydh Pdrtha hbhante yuddham tdiiam U 13 (32) ji 

atha Cft tvam imam dharmyam aatngmmam na karuyam \ 

lotah madharmam ktrtlim ca hitm papam avapsyasi ii 14 (33) |] 

alnrttifn cdpi bhuUini kathayiryanii levyayarn ( 

mmbhdvitam/a cdklrttir marandd atiricyalc (] 15 (34) || 

bknyad ruT^dd uparatam mamgyante tvdm maJtdralhdk | 

ycfdm ca tram btJiumalo bhutvd ydsyasi Idghavam |) IG (35) || 

avdcyavdddmica bahnn tadifyanti tavdhitdh ( 

nindantas lava sdmarthyam talo duhkhalaram nu kim !| 17 (3G) I) 

halo vd prdpayasi svatgam jitva ra bhokfyoM mahim | 

taamdd attidha Kauntcya yuddhdya ki taniicayah (] 18 (37) |1 

fukhadu^khe same kjtvd Idbhdldbhau jayajayau | 

tato yuddhdya yujyasva naitn pdpam avdpayasi 19 (38) || 

lalo Dhanahjayam dr^vd bdnagduditxtdharinam j 

punar etn mahdnddam vyaefjanta mahdraihdh {| AIBh., vi. 2533 || etc. 

1. "To him, who waa thus filled with composiuon, whose eyes wore distressed and 
filled with tears, and who was full of despair, llLidhusudana spoke these words : 

" The Holy One said : 

2. “ Whence in this perilous lime did this foUy*^ come upon thee, meet for ignoble 
minds, leading to Hell, and causing disrepute, O Arjuna ? 

3. " Yield not to unmanly behaviour, thou son of Prtha, it is not fitting to thee. Away 
with that smalln''s8 of heart belonging to mean nouls {kfudra) ! Rise up, O Scourge of thy 
foes 1 

" Arjuna said : 

4. " How can I let fly my darts in battle on Bhi^ma and Drona, O Madhusudana f 
Worship crave those both, O Ansudana. 

6 . " For, better it were to feed on alms in this world than to slay these highly venerable 
persons ; were I to slay my Gurus, even if they be greedy for wealth, I should have to eat 
blood-sullied food.** 

0 . " Xor even do we know which is better for us : that we ohoulil conquer or they 
shotild conquer us. The sons of Dhrtarft^tra are there in the forefront^ were we to slav 
them wo should not wish to live. 

S» Ka^mah is -^onerally translated by ‘despondency * or something like that. It fai, howe\-«r, fairly 
identical with tnohn and moans * folly, flluaion '—Arjuna is a fool not to diseem his clwir and ob\'ioiia duty 
which leads either directly to HM\*on or to uniroraal kingriiip (il, 87), kadmtda ia qiokan of aa mottaja 
and is destioyoc] lutubhir mok^adardanaih in MBh., i, 2, IM (Poona ed. =r I, 521 o.): it ia buttdkiniUana 

* obscuring the inteUsci * in MBh., ii, 1652, etc. 

*• The latrU translation (by Hill) is far too weak here. 










Mav, iwlo ) SOME REM^yiKS ON THE BM.4C3AV,U»OITA 


7. ’’ my heart obyeured by the darkne&s of cumjxu^b'iaii, with my mind 
astrav on the qae^ion ol dutYn I ask thGC: tell mo right out which ia the better jjart—niust 
!« taught by thee i teach thou me who has come to thee. 

8. I cannot even see clearly what wonkl dispel that grief which dries up my sensea®^' 
though I mi^t win on earth unrivailed mighty kingship, nay even sovereignty oanongsl 
the goiL5.^“ 

it. "Thus spoke Gudakoia, tlic Scourge of his foes, to H^lkcia: " I shall not fight/ 
ho said to Govinda, and then iMtcarae mlent. 

10, ^*To him in despaii^^ Hr?nvC^> sbghtly smUing, spoke this word in the midd of 
both armies ; 

" Tho Holy One said: 

11, ‘Thou hast grieved for those who are not in need of gricf’^.^tit sijeakctt thou not 
unwisely,'*^ Wise men grieve not lor dead nor for living. 

J2. (31) ^ And further; considering thy caste^duty thou must not wuveri for, there 

la nothing better for a noble wanrioT than a fight presejibed hy his dut^,'** 

13. (33) - Huppy, O son of PrthiL^ arc ihoM noble warriors w ho come upon a fight 

| ikf> this tJiat iDocts them fortmtouely (like) the gatii of Hean-en throiivn wide open,^* 

14. (33) *Then If thou wilt not wage this lawful war thou wUt ncgleet ca-rtc-duty 
and reputation and fall Into ain, 

15. (34) ' And thou all beings will tell of thy everlaatiug diahonour; and dishonour is 
much wmrtfe than death to a man of great reputation. 

10. (3o) ' The warriors on their high cars wiH think that out of fear didst thou shrink 

from buttle } and those by whom thou hast been highly estimateil will tliink of thee but 
lightly.^^ 

17^ (36) ' And thy enemies will IcU many unspeakable tales (about thee) moeking 
thy manly power^^—what could be more painful than thot t 

18. (37) ^ If filttin thou uhalt go to Heaven; if vietoriouH thou shaJt reign over tho 
oarth. Therefore, rise up, O aoit of Kuntl, with a firm resolution to fight. 

■ fl praii^lntioiiB of tbeea wortls bueH as * I am ihy iliscijila * tmd ImsKid oa tliem &ro whuUy 

wrong, Semo coreuaealorwa qtiite corrwlly Lateqinrt by (<sp, Uhayavod- 

p. 163), 

Cp. i, 2!> I jauJtAawi oa jjonfJlu^yafe, and i, 3<1 s Jiiwt caiao pariaaftyatff, 

IS (,(!;. U ! might bocpmca fatfouartiia ot weo ^airo t/ndivlflt laJraA- 

\S'^ilb tivickinxam, op. i, SS ; it, l< 

On tho wpfda pmjftapaiffi'nii hi op. iSpoyoPt ZDAld., Ivl, 123 1,: BocihtlLngk, Ivi, £00 | 

Oldwixjrg, f.e.t p. 332, m Z. To mo iba ptwaago aeoaii perfftitly clcmr (cp* aloa AfM., ^u, a&2a s dAlm ih* 

/lAdMtn). Profoaaor Stlnodor has kindly ruriiiahod JJ]1> with tlift viwioiH roaiiiiqs of tUo KaimirT redact ion 

whlSi nim: a*jcy«7ji nawiJbea* loom pmjnaoan t^bhibhAjuK : tbw, tiowowr, to lao apiwani t* La oiay an 
‘ omoottdton ’ of a swtniugly unmtislIiRililo poiaugo. 

11 Cp vl+ 616; yml pyAMiJoaMnatp [ yuJ tljUu 

» ayo dkflnna)> #di/ifaaa41| ? ^4 ; n*tfi mjUflPii aamarr dWMwA, 

*3 tVitU thin vonsfl cp. vi, 6*3 ; idam vah trafiriyfl dnira-p rtafgnyapdtrt^rfi ftwiAo* | 

term bnhTHfiiioJft <alob!ddffl|| Hijweido Comm. Volume, p. 332, ciJrrwrlly drtiwjLji 

tJwt in oiir vorKP tu» wrpisto i wj artot 

*a On the word? m Ima* ^*4*r»alo W jUeiJ yrUiia#** q>. Sehlogol.l^aon, l.r , pp- kxh, n. 

lUt ■ BofthtUngk, d. ifdcA#, dca- d. 117*#., 196', p, 7 ; Johanwon* or., U* fi t; Rajimdc, tft, p, 

Tho'ironJitiuction is had, but soarerfy woras tlisTi many othoni mot witli In tho epic, 

UTlm ^ vtmihi probably nllodn oat only lo ArjunaV ref^lto 6 ght, 

Will aho to the tatSiuf duhiniw part pldjod by him on Dpumnabi (im the mimn cp. EDMO., I»ii, 220 ) withe 
co«ri <rf VirA%i*, The oadiar pari ot llw Wi' ip.wvan, wJwm the i.iivaa mik oa nilh«r fiditulma dippUiy 
of thomaolvtia. until cortainly belong to ihn old part- ol tim cpb. 
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19. (38) * Being indifferent to pleasure and pain, gain and loss, victory and defeat, 
make thjaelf ready for battle. Then thou shalt not fall into sin.* *’ 

20. ** Wlien the warriors on their high care perceived Dhanafijaya grasping hia arrows 
and the Oindiva^ they again gave forth great shouts.'* 

• • • 

Thus, I venture to think, ran the original part of the text upon which, later on, the 
Bhagavatas built up what is now knoa'n as the Bhagavadgita. That the w’holo of the present 
poem starts from ii, 30, is a concluuon which I hold more or less in common with Profesaore 
Schrader and Jacobi and with the late Oldenberg. However, I differ from these great authmi* 
ties in totally rejecting also the verees ii, 12—which have been retained wholly or partly 
by previous authore. 

That little part of canto ii w’hich I find it possible to retain as part of the original Mahi- 
bharata contains the exhortation of to Arjuna to rise up in arms and take part in the 

battle. But in these verees. just as little as in those preceding and in canto i, wo find not 
the slightest trace of those doctrines which are characteristic of the present Bhagavadjpti. 
There is not a word here of resignation, of Yoga, etc. ‘Take port in the battle,' sajs 
And: 

hate tw pmpayaai smrgam jUva va bhokfyax makim. 

* Either live and conquer the earth, or die and go to Heaven, the {Mradise of Indra ' —Ahese 
are the ideals of a chivalrous class and period, in a way strikingly like thoec ot the Scandi* 
navian Viking time whenthe brave man did either w'in power and riches or go. sword in hand, 
to the very material paradise of Volhall. Be it far from me to deny that the doctrine 
of metempsychosis was known to those preux d%eval%tr$. But it was ot no great con* 
sequence, as valour and fulfilment ot the twadkarma would assure for them a life in Heaven 
of so long duration as to appear nearly eternal. Not to obey the stndhanm, however, 
would lead, not to warga, but to Hell. And as the tvadharma ot the nobleman-warrior 
is to fight and conquer or die in battle. Arjuna’s unmanly resolution is only a sort ot tolly 
(moha, kaimala) which Is soon dissipated by the fiery words of 

In such surroundings the explanations regarding rebirth and immc»rtality contained in 
vv. ii, 12 30, arc singularly inappropriate. They have l>ecn .strung on quite loosely to the 
words : gatdsiin agatdsums ra ruinuiocanti parpfitah in verse 11, and can never have belonged 
to the old epic text. We luoy also observe that within these nineteen verses there is quite 
a series of quotations from or more or less close parallels to verses l)elonging to other texts.^* 
Verses 19—20 are closely related to A'dtA. Up., 2. 19- 18 and verse 29 to Kath. Up., 2, 7, while 
verso 13 ia= Fwiwmf/i 20. 49 and verses 23 - 25 and 27—28 are with certain minor variants 
= 20, 51—.53. 29. 48^* ; there is also a strong resemblance betw’een verse 22 and 

VuHHffntrti 20. 50. The passage ii, 12 -30, is apparently of late origin and has jmrtly been 
pieced together from ejuotations taken from older sources. 

• (7*0 be continued.) 

ProI«a»r Jacobi. ZD.Ma.. Ixxii, 324. find* a certain diacrepancy between thia xw and the pteceKlUig 
on«: Of thia I can trace nothing. If, however, we want to keep v. 33 we muirt neetk keep thU one loo, ae 
there U an apparent correepondeoce between p&pam onipeyoW inthat \-eneand naita pSpam ofdpeyan b^. 

*« The word. binaginittodhArifsem apparently allude to i. 47 ; nwm uktnifjtinnh taifikkife ratkopaMha 
upopOatl taiaram rripoip (j After hearing Kr^'e wonle Arjuna haa again 

gra«|ietl hie bow end arrowa end is ready to fight. 

« Cp. with this Arjunaa words in ii. 8: arup^n U,u,mar rAjga^ ,un 

radkipatjfnm. 

Cp. Dr. O. Haas. JAOS., xiii, 4U f. 

‘t A comparison between 20.48. a bx or^tktMini bh&iani ryahtoH^yAni rApy aU,a and 

hkag.. m 28 0-5; avyaktodim bkitani rjwtoawidAydn. bharalo eeems to me not to leave room lor any doubt 
that the GIU version with ito unn s c e ai ary bhArata is of a rotinger date. 
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ORIGIN OF THE CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA. 

By the late 8. CHARLES HILL. 

{Continiud from page 75.) 

Jean Law, rightly ignoring the crudities of popular belief and custom, tells us that from 
the learned Brahmans with whom he conversed, be learned that the Hindu was taught ** to 
believe in a Supreme Being, who has created a regular gradation of beings, some superior, 
some inferior to men, the immortality of the Soul and a future state of recompense and punish* 
ment, which consists in its transmigration’ from one body to another, according to the life 

which it has led in the precedent state.They oam that errors have been introduced 

into their religion.and ridicule the idolatry of the multitude, but maintain that it is 

necessary to humour the weakness of the common people and so will not admit the faintest 
doubt as to the divine character of their Legislator. Speak to them of the truth of the Chris¬ 
tian religion, they ansa’er that it may well be true, but that God has given to each nation 
its own laws and a form of worship different from others, which He has prestribi-d for them, 
which their ancestors have followed for thousands of years and which they have no n-ason to 
doubt that it {^asea Him.*’ Vincent Smith {Oxford History, p. 34) says :—“ The members 
ot any caste may believe or disbelieve any creed or doctrine, religious or philosophical, without 
affecting their caste position. That can be forfeited only by breac'h of the caste regulations 
concerning the dharma or practical duty of members belonging to the group. Each caste 
has its own dharma in addition to the common rules of morality as accepted by Hindus generally 
and considered to be the dharma of mankind.” The Abb£ Dubois {Hindu Manners, pp. 300* 
301) says:—” Before the character and behaviour of Europeans became well known to the 
people it seemed |>o88ible that Christianity mi^t take root among them. Little by little it 
was overcoming the numberless obstacles which the prejudices of the country continually 
placed in its way. Several missionaries, animated by a truly apostolic zeal, had penetrated 
into the interior of the country and there, by conforming scrupulously to all the usages and 
customs of the Brahmans—^in their clothing, food, conversation and general conduct in life— 
had managed to win the attention of the people and by dint of pi'rseverance had succeeded 
in gaining a hearing. Their high character, talents and virtues and, above all, their perfect 
disinterestedness, obtained for them the (’ountenance and support of oven the native princes 
who, agreeably surprised at the novelty of their teaching, took these extraordinary men under 
their protection and gave them liberty to preach their religion and make what proselytes they 
could.” Roberto do Nobili converted nearly 100,000 idolaters in the kingdom of Madura 
alone. ” The Frencli Mission at PondiclietTy numbered 00,000 Christians in the province of 
Arcot and u’as daily making further progress when the conquest of the country by Europeans 

took place—a disastrous event as far as the advance of Christianity was concerned.... 

About eighty 3 'eani ago there must have been at least 1,200,000 native Christians in the 
Peninsula, while now, at the very utmost they amount to but one half of that number.” It 
is evident therefore that Hindu intolerance towards Christianity did not exist so long as the 
teaching of the new religion made no attack upon Caste, but was first excited by the bad 
conduct of the people, mostlj* English and French, who profi'sstd that religion. It wna further 
accent uate<l when it appeared that a principal tenet of the followers of this religion a os the 
equality of mankind and wlien the missionaries began to teach their converts to ignore caste 
distinctions. To a |)rople accustomc<l for thousands of j'cars to the idea of Caste inequality, 
this tenet was not merely* shocking but iMtentI}' opposi'il to the evidence of everyday observa¬ 
tion and even contradicted by its very professors with tlieir assumption of racial superiorit}’. 

z S.lt .— Thw doctrine of TmmmigrAlion or Metomp^yehosb, according to the Knf^topmtta 
HriUtnniea, U not fmirwl in the I’rt/o# but iu the Upani*lutH«, which Utt*T an* ■uppmed to have been 
roin|iuaed not Mriirr itiaii IIOU B.C., tnii thia fact given u* no real clue ae to alien it wan adopted in the 
iKipular belief. 
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So fflTj thon:'fon?» fronn HsnduKm bting oggrt'Bsivo, tlie fliargp rtf intolcnuite rpsolTCB itsoLf into 
the fact that Hmduisin rc»;nts attacks, aa doca every other rrfigion* 

The third objection is to the apparently idle life of the Brahmana. This charge, of courts 
M IcTciJcd agflinat the Temple Brahmans and priesthood and so far ia so aimilar to the ebargert 
Inrought aplnst' the pdeathoodH of otlier roligionB^ which are tnamiairted by common consent 
in all cmEuniiona, that it would be idle to cliscnss it. It hti» no bearing tvh&tsoevcr on the lives 
of the tnio Brahmans who have betaken themselves to a life of s^;cliisioTi and medltatloT]. 
Such Brahmans are not ignorant of the world. They have passed through the stages of 
stud}’ and married life and have rcnoimced the plenauma of ordinary life only when they 
have perforBaed its duties and experienced ita carcB, Tlieir maintenance ia no charge upon 
the community. At tlic same time their aasiatanoc ib available aa diGlntciestcd advisers or 
arbitrators w'heopvcr such services are nct'dt:d. When one thinks how mucli of the trouble in 
ivcstcm coontriea is due to mutual distmat Ivtween both Lndividtials aocl elassses, this in 
itaelf would be a sufficient jnetifleation of their mode of life, but then* b another fomi of service 
jnendcred by them which is not easy to gauge and is very difficult to dcBcribe. In the first 
place, it ia, I think, an acknowledged fact that there is no discovery in modern scienec, no fresh 
mastery over the powers of Xaturc» winch has not lieen imtielpatcd and, perhapa I may add, 
aiiggcslc<I to what wn call practical men by imagiimtive dreamers to whose minds stranj;^* 
ideas have presented thvmselvea when meditatuig in niJence and seeiusion. ft is for the 
practical man to carry these into effect, but why shonld he despist' the man whoso mind 
first gave birth to the idea and made other men think about it until^in due time, the desire 
for its fruition arose and the means presented thenuoLvoa t In most cases the practical man 
rejectB os idle all those ideas which he cannot at the niomeni find moans to carry out but he 
fkjea not dare to say that they will never be carried out. Further, it ia a known fact that in 
all countries and at all times there have been jieuple who possessed powers inexplicable to the 
ticiencp of their lime and any man who has l»een long in India will ncknowletlgp that he has 
known or heard of, on unim[x?achable authority, men amongst the Biubrnans to ^vhora such 
powers are ascribed. A European may doubt the superhuman character of these men, but 
he cannot deny their existence and their powers. It is evident that the knowledge anti 
]>owpre of these men are not the result oE what w'o mean by scientific observation and exp-ri' 
inent. Whence then were they derived ? The Hindu would aay they conm by inspiration 
grasted only to men w'Jio have devoted themselves to> meditation and have renotmeed ah 
]iasBibility of personal advantage from the gift, but keep it stored up for the benefit of mankind 
at the right season. If this is so, it must be acknowledged that the existence of a oloas of men. 
fitted to receive such ideas and such powers is a distinct advantage to the world in gf>ncmh 

With tliese remarks on the nature of the Caste System we may return to the question of 
its origin. 

(XI} Litu* of ihoujhf tcfi'linq to the nujjfMimof ihr. O'lsli J7o!isoiia/or {ht ijnper* 

manrn/^t of rarlitr civUizaihns and imperftcihn of various formt of (joecrajMcuf.—As I Jmve said, 
we cannot fix any date for the lirst institution of Caste, but signs of its ex istence can he tracinl 
to abemt 2000 ».C. It was either brought by the Aryan invailers or eEttablished soon after 
their arrival in India. Thot thesi- invailrrs ivcre a highly cultured race is proved by the suh- 
limity of their early literattire, which it is impo^ildc to suppose could have bi'cn the |ircHluct 
of barbarian mintls. That tliey were few in nuralM*r iH*ems to me the natural conclusion whvn 
fine considers limt, oa V^inernt Smith hm^ pomtetl out (cefc the firsit iJaragraph of this paper), 
the Hindu policy wari one of peaceful penetration only, and that an in^sioii by a great honle 
can hardly hai'e hren accomplwhcd peacefully. paucity of numbers no mere idea of 

my own* for Air. A. E. Gough remarks {Philogoijhtj of Uif Ujimtiisfiafia, 1882, p. 4] Follow¬ 
ing Dr* Ijitham and Mr. Xorrln, l>r. Oarpenter i>oints out that it is only by an error 
tliui tlte ordinary Hindu population are supposed t-i tx’ the ilcBecQfkntu of this Lnvadinr^ 
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branch of the Arjan stock*.». * *.Thc Etitnler of jndivithialfl of thts in calling raw were so 
eiTiAll in prnjwrtion to that i.f tlic mdigcni us jH>|ii)iitii n aa to 1:p ^);ecdily tuorged in it* *, * . . 
The i>n\y distinct Iratta tf the *^rjian ?t(ck arc tu be fcuiiJ in the Brabniankai taste wkicli 
preserves* thengh ii^ith great cirtuptkn, the criginol BrsbtnaDical religion and keeps np thu 
Sanskrit os its claefiicaJ language/' Jt aeems to me, therefore, that these Aryan Liivadera were* 
at I have already suggested, the refugeo remnimt of some great criviiiaition and that their 
leaders* whilst aecking for a new homo, wrjrked out in their minds tlic problem of a stable 
basis for Society* The line of thought which they followed may have iwn ao me what of 
this nature. 

As tho stability of any Bocial system must ultimately rest portly upon the fitnesH of the 
ruling ]H 3 Wer and jiOTtly upon the hapjiineaa and contentment of the governed* it was clear 
that any snluticm of tho problem would depeud upon the natarv of the human individuals 
occu pytng eit her posit ion. No pcopb could be happy and conU?ntcd if their rulere were gret'dy 
and tyrannical, and no rubrs could make their subjects happy If the latter were ignorant 
and vicious. It was* therefore, ntcefisary to enquire what it was in hnmflii nature which 
unhtted buman being? either to rule or to be ruled, 

Looking around th( ni.tbEteesrly pbilterphcis raw that not only did difTerent men dcatre 
different things, but that the same individual desired different things at difTerent times and 
of ton. at any given time, did not know' clearly what it was that he desired. Furtlier* they 
saw that the strength of desire was by no means balajiced by the knowledge how to sotisfy 
tbat desire, and hence human action was mere often the result of panic efforts to escajv from 
a present o%il than of a calm and intelligent otaminatioii of suitable means and o clear imrler- 
standing of the object aimed at. Coutusion of desire preduced infirmity of will and so 
rendered reasoned and eonsistetit action impossible. 

An examination of the past showed that the foniiiders ol the ourlieHt social Bystems re- 
co. nmd the general weakness of human beings and, despairing of the mossea, had come to 
, the conclusion that they could lo controlled only by auperior force. As long os this could be 
maintained and no Jenger, the- State would be stable. They first tbougbt to stabiiiEO Society 
by picking out what appeared to be the beat individuols of the tribe or naticu, *.e.* those 
with the greatest force ^ miud and body* in short the natural Icadeta* whom the raob followed 
infitinctively, and establishing them and ihetr dextndanU, os fAe fitefy heifi 0 / ihtir superior 
in a position of permanent power. Hence the growth of Theocracies* Despotisms 
and Aristorracies. In all these what was considered requisite in tho ruler or ruling power 
was physical force to control and defend the people* wisdom to guide and provide, and com¬ 
parative wealth which, w hile freeing the ruler or rulers from iJersoiial anxiety and tho greod 
which would certainly lead to injustice, allowed leisure for thought and diaintereBtcd and 
dj&passLonate study of Slato problcius* 

How much loisuro and freedom from worldly interests were considered essential for those 
who w-fcc to govern the people is to be seen in the exclusion from all sharo in puhjic affairs 
of whole dasscfl of people who now lay claim to it* which we find in Efdetiaaticti^ {Chap. 3S, 
vv, 2-1—31)' The w isdom of o learned niau cometh by opportunity of leisure and he lliat 
hath a little business shaJl become wise." Tlic peasant and the artisan ore too much occupied 
with their work to have tho leisure necessary for thinking upon pablio questiom?, All 
these trust to their hands and every one ia wise in his owti work. Without those cannot 
a city be inhabited.” but " they shall not be sought for in public counael nor set high in tho 
congregation; they shall not sit ia the judge's seat nor understand tlm renteneo of judgment ^ 
they cannot declare justice and ju-Jgment and they shall not be found where; parables aro 
Bpokeo* But they will maintain tb«; state of the world and all tlicir desire is in the work of 
their craft." It was this IcKtire which the Brahmans, alone of oU niling bodies* provided for 
themselves, not by imiwaing a coatly ehaige for their mamtcnancc upon the govt'nmd* but 
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by renouncing all civic ItonoHrs atk] matrrinl n^WflirtliA and living in rih riinipk^ n mntincr as 
Xflttin) and tlic Climate would allow them. 

The theory underlying thcec previous poUticAl and! social s}'btcnii» namely tiiat all that 
waa requiflite for stability was strength and wiadoni in the? ruler and attention to his 
own business on the part of the sub]oet> seemed sound enough at firsts but it was based upon 
the falao hypothesia that the rtding ctaea and the class ruled w'ould. by the hereditary trans¬ 
mission of tbcir i:>e8pcetive quaiitiea, always retain the same relative pcmtiun luwa^s each 
other; but. sooner or lator^ the members ol the ruling class were debauched by the eaainess 
of their livea, dwindled in numberei relatively to the governed and, lasmg eciiaeiousnca& of 
real strength, ont of fear beeamo tyrannical, whilst the Bnb|ect classes^ forced to think by their 
suffeiingB, grew conscious of tlieir brute strength and nefusey to submit to eqntrid. Hone*? 
came democracies, in 'which the jieople, fondly thinking that they governed themselves, 
nally eutrusted their destinies to the bands of leaders of no greater wisdom than themselvea— 
and, as a natural result of the attempt to chooao the T^-iseat by the votes of the foolish, 
i^nccumbcd to the first powerfnl attack from an C 3 Etemai enemy. 

(To hs ooAtinusd.) 


P ERIODS IN INDIAN HISTORY. 

By r. J. BICHARBS, Si A., LG a (Rftired.} 

(Cajiiintied /mm 64 .) 

HL Farther India. 

The periodicity of culture in Further India Is a reflex of IndiAn histone 

1. Ceylon. 

The Sinhalese chronicles distinguish between tlio “ Great Dynasty ” and the “ Lesser 
D^uiaety (Maha^vamsa and Suiavameo). Why the distinction is drawn ia not obvious, 
but It so happens that llio Great Djnasty covers roughly the Early Period, the lj>SBer I>y. 
niiaty the Medieval and Modem. 

The history of Ceylon ia a history of invasions from India. 

^e chief events assigned by tradition to the Period C00-^3{K) n.c. are (I) the arrival 
of Vijaya, a prince of Bengal lineage, in the year of the Buddha's death. ( 2 ) the iSinhalcfie 
coloniiatlon and (3) the foundation of Anuradhapum ( 0 . 370 fi.e.), which remained cooti* 
nuously the capital till VII a.D. 

The Period 300—1 e,c. ia one of great activity, religious and political. It oovere the 
coQvemion of Devanampiya Tlssa (247-207 B.c,)-" bv a mission sent bv Asoka (246 BO ) 
and the establislunent of Bnddhism. From 177 to I 01 « h,c. the sovereignty was usurped by 
Tamd invaders. Two other rulers of note succeeded them,—Buthagamani (101—771 and, 
after a second Tamil usurpation (-14—20 b.c.), Vattagamani (20—17 The Periml 

1 —300 a.o. ia One of stagnation. 

The Mcdievnl Period opem with a roTival of religioiu aetivitv under Gothabhnva (303- 
31S) and Mahawna (.133-352. tho laat ruler of the ■' Great Di-nasty Then 'follows n 
senes of dreary Tamil wars and usurpations. In about 050 a.n. there are indications of a 
ohan^ of policy ; Ceylon interfered in mainland politiw, aided Pallavae acainst CholulcTBs 
and Papy® a^inst Cholas ; till XI A.D., when Ceylon heeameaChola Previnee. The e ec' 
tiou of the Cholas was followed by a final onlburst of Sinhalese vieour in (he brillinni Ji™ 
of P^akrema Bah^l,33-88,, who played a part, in the disruptro; theCh^^'tn::^ 

The Period ]200-1 £OOa.d. IB one of decadence and recession. As earlv as c 8.30 a n 

Anurijd^pura gave pl^ temporarily to the teas eaposed Polonnaniva as io™! residence' 
The Bbifting of a oapitai is a symptom of instabUity, and though Annradhapim regained ^ 
atatus, Polonnarova was preferred at intervals, and beeame the perman^t eanlul bom 
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c. 1070 to 1215.** Then wandering b^an agaiiij this tloio towards the S.W., and, phlinately, 
with the advent of the Etiropeans in XVI a.u.^ the renmant of Sinhalese nationality retired 
to the Kandyan Hills, 

2» Burma, 

The histoiy of Burma ia the product of three miila etbnio faetoru — (1) hlon (Talaing), 
(2) Tibeto-Burman and (2} Tai (Shan.)* Tho Mans [of Auatrio speech) developed tJioir culture 
in Lower Burma in Thaton and Pegu, the Tiboto-Burmans in Upper Bvrma in the Middle 
Irrawmldy basin, the Tai-speaklng Sliana, in tho Yunnan hinterland.*^ 

Indian cultural in£uenoe ia strong. Upper Burma apparently got its early euLturo by 
land from Bengal, Lower Burma by sea from S. India. Thus the early Buddhiain of Upper 
Burma was Sanskrit-MnJiayanist, of Lower Burma PuU-Hinayanist. 

The chronology of the Early Period is not known. Dated histoiy begins only with the 
^liddle ^Medieval Period, 

A. By about 050 a.d. the Pyus, ** fororunners of the Tihcto-BurmaiLB,^* had estab' 
lished a great city at Preune; thoir language W'oa Tibeto-Burman ; their script akin to that 
tised in S. India in V and VI a.O. The Burmeae Era (adopted later in Siam and Cambodia) 
dates from 63d A.u. 

B. Some time alter 800 a.u. the I^us of Proinn were overthrown and migrated, it la 
said, to Pagan. In courao of time the Tyoa appear to have mergeil in thu Buimeso nation. 

C. The last phase of this Peiiod saw Burma united under the enlightened Empire of 
Pagan. Anawrahta (1044—SI) over-rtin the South, captured Thaton (c. 1057) and asairailated 
the culture of the Mous. Hencjeforlh Burma was the stronghold of Hinayann BuddhismA* 

The Period 12(K)—1500 a.d. ia that of " Sbon Dominion/’^ It has two phases. Be^ 
tween 1200 and 1360 the Shoiw (with Kublai Khan behind them) over-nm tho Irrawaddy 
valle\ and broke up tho Pagan Empire into Shan principalitiea, notably thoae at Sagaing 
and Pinj'a on the Middle Irrawaddy and at Martaban near Thaton. In about 1366 tame 
a move towards reconstruction with tho founding of Ava in Upper Burma and the transfer 
of the capital of the South from Martaban to Pegu. This eonuoLidatiou led to a g^neratlcn 
of war between Ava and Pegu [13Sa—1417), followed bj a period of intemeoiae strife in Ava 
and the Golden Age ” of the Mens (1423—1536)* 

Earlv in the Mo<lcm Period Burma beoaiuo once more united under the Tonugoo Dynasty 
(1531^1752), a buffer state which grew up between Ava and Pegu and then destroyed them 
both, Touiigoo hid been an asylum for disgruntled Burniest;, and waa anti-Shan. In 1547 
the now nilera entered on the last phase of the struggle with the Tai, tho wars with Siam,-* 
which lasted well into the nineteenth oontury* Li 1740 came the Talaing Revolution, 
the last brief flicker of the Mons, followed by the Burmese Empire of Alompra (1752-1886), 

3, Middle and Further Indt^hina* 

As in Lower Burma, so in the wjuntries now known aa Siam and French Indo-China, 
historj' begins with peoples of Austric speech and Indionised oiiHuro, Mona in tho Upper 
Menam valley centring in Lainphun, Khmcm in Cambodia In the Mekong valley, Chams in 
Champa on the Annam aoaboard. 

« Except for A short interval (1026—M), 

>4 Thif. and the tueowdlug »ctiuM on Indo Chin* and tudonuBia, am Urtiely boMd on notwkbdly 
(urnuhed by Ur. C, O. BLagdeu- 

5* The Titwto.OiiMw farolly of l»nguiig« is divided into (1) Tibeta-BuRaan and (3) Tal Chuiwe iwh- 
romilieo. To the kttw Mtmg* the languago of the Shoos. The Atistrio fomay indudea among others the 
lai 4 («*e« of Polynaiin arul BJelanwia and Maleyo, the Khmsrt of Cambodia, the Chain* of Champa and 
■boat four miUion Muudn speakers in Cbota Nagpur. 

as Fcoiue* ilHl_2 {K^yaiu inicriptkni} Ceylon Buddhism b^n to mplaro the Thaton type, which 

probably ceroe from Oonjew'enun. See O* E. Horv^, //isT. o/ Rurmo, p. C8. 

i« The word '* Shun » * Bunnaniied fenn ol *' now reetricted to the Northern Taj only. 
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A. Champa. 

Tn abont ISO A.D. an ** Indian " Kingdom was founded in the S. Annam Littoral, appa¬ 
rently BuddMst and uamg a W. Indian si!ript,=T itg extent and history are'unknown. 

In the period 300 — 050 tiegins a series of Cham dynasties, whoae rule exteoded from the 
borders of [perhaps included) the iVIekong Delta tn the ncighboorhood of Hui, where they 
marched with the Chinese eultiire area of the Tonkin baslE. From about 400 to 1200 a.d. 
the rceords of the Chams are fairly continuous. Their religion was dominantly Hindu; 
Saivism tinged with VaUhixa^Tsm and Mahayanlst Buddhiam. Their artistic aenith was 
reached early in VII a.d. ; from 057 onwards decadenoo set in. 

B. Cambodia. 

Meanwhile, in the Mekong Valley* known to the Chinese as Funan, a Khmer kingdom, 
enjoying a culture eimihir to that of Champa, was established in V a.d.* or earlier,’^ a king* 
dom which extended for a time to the afenam and beyond. The names of some of its kings 
of VI and VII A.D. are known from inacriptions and Chinese annals* up to about 668 . Then 
comes a jieriod of obscurity during which* apparently, the Funan Empire was divided. Then, 
from a northern province of Funan, came the Great Kambujas, whose monuments at Angkor 
are among the wonders of the world.** 

C. Lamfhun, 

The Mons of the Upper Menam basin were Hinayanist Pali-using Buddhists* like their 
kinsmen in Thaton ; and used the Mon language in their temple inscriptions. 

In the period 650— 1200 Champa was oppressed by foreign invasions* and her capital 
shifted up and down the coast in accord with the varying fortunes of her ware. In X A.D, 
the Annameae of the Tonkin basin* which till then was virtually an aimexe of China, taking 
advantage of the trouble consequent on the fall of the T^ang D 3 nasty* made a bid for inde¬ 
pendence, and turned on Champa* which was already hard pressed by Cambodia* and in 
1102 Champa became for a short whde a Cambodian dependency. 

But the power of Cambodia was already sapped from another quarter. The period 
1200—1500 is one of Tai conquest. As early as 650 a.d. the Tai of Vuiman had formed the 
Kin^m of Konchao, which lasted till 1253* when it fell to Kublai Khan, h'rom time imme¬ 
morial their kinsmen hwl preaeed southwards into the sphere of Cambodian control. Early 
in XIII A.D. a Tai kingdom was established at Sukhothai on the Middle Menam* and the 
Kambujas were ejected from the Menam basin. The Mon dynasty of Lanjphun* which had 
held its own for centuries against Tai aggression in the north and Cambodian conquest in 
the south* gave place to a Tai kingdom, uith its capital at Oiiengmai. It appears that just 
as the Mons of Thaton passed on their “ orthodox » Pali Buddhism to the Burmaiw. so thw* 
Mens, in what was to become Siam, passed it on to the Tai. who in turn transmitted’It to the 
Kambi'jaa. By 1285 the Sukhothai kingdom had cxtondetl southwoids as for as Ligor on 
tlie isthmus of the hlalay Peninsula. In about ISoO^o a rival Tai state sprang up at Ay uthia 
in the Lower Menam basin* which eventually absorbed Sukhothai and Chfengmai and ^ 
became the Siamese Empire. ^ 

C^bodm put up a stout fight for her homeland* and her power was not finally broken 
till 1 Sj 4* while a remnant of Champa held out against the Aunamcae till 1471 when ehe 

became a “ protected state as a prelude to final absorption. 

In the Modem Period Siam was too busy with her Burmese 
oocssioiial interest in her castem neighbours* GambotlJ* and Annam* 
till the French put an end to tboir feuds. 


wars to take more than 
who quarrelled and fought 


IT Eliot* Hinduism and Buddkutn, 3. 13ft aad (Vecan Lovripl bo) 

'* ™ •" Md th»Chu.» .uMl. iadiat, .h,. 

Hindu, u FWm M nriy MIH to. nr .nrlin i but th, ioorw, m. «plidt Hud , 
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4. lodonesia. 

The cftrliodt epigraphio cridenoe of Indian culture in Java is in the West, and dates froni 
about 400 A.D The inscriptions Are in Sanskrit; the script that of the Kistna^Godavari 
deltaio plain of S. India ; the religian BmhinanJc. Similar inscriptiom haTO been found in 
Borneo and at Kedah in tho italaj Peninsula. There aro no known monumonta of 
this period. 

The period 650—1200 opened with Hinayanist Buddhiam in Sumatra (I-Tdin^T 0S8— 
695) and Hinduism in Java (inscription of Sanjaya^ ^^2), but^ in about 700, a strong ilrlaha- 
yana Buddhism {more t3dr leas. Tantrie and using the Nagari script of N. India) appeared in 
S. Somaira, and emended to C. Java by abcut 750.^* This new movement is associated with 
the expansion of the Sailcndra dynasty of Sri-Vijaya* centring at Palembang, which con- 
trolled the international sea trade through the StTaits of Malacca till nenr the end of XTt 
A.D.f though twice in XT a.i>, Sumatra was raided by the Cholas of 8. IndiAr To Sailendm 
influence are due the great tnonumenis of the period in Java, among them Borohudur and the 
later temples of the Dieng, 

During the Sailendra period E. Java, too, had an Indioiuzed culture, and its kings return¬ 
ed to C. Java when (c^ 800) the Sailcndrae ceased to rule there. But ui 929, fur reasons un¬ 
known, they again shifted their capital eastward. Tho earlie£t extant Javanese literature 
is aaoribed to the period 1000—1200. 

The x^^Tiod 1200—1500 is marked by the gradual rise of Islam and the final overthrow 
of Hindu sovereignty. For a brief space the Javanese Hindu kingdom of Mnjapahit, founded 
in 1292—3, jitft boforo the ahortivo expedition sent by Knhlai Khan, held sway over the 
greater part of Sumatra, Borneo and the Malay Peninsula, but by 1400 its overseas influence 
was waning and, shortly after, all but ceased. Meanwhile Islam, which tieforo the end of 
XIfI A.D, Marco Polo found established in N.W- Sumatra, steadily gained ground. By 
about 1400 a powerful Muslim Empire grew up in Llalacca, which exercised suzerainty over 
the southern half of the 3^1atay Peninsula, the opposite coast of Sumatra and the intervening 
islands. The vassals and neighbours of Majapahii wore gradually converted to the new 
faith, and finally (apparently about 1468) the Hindu kingdom ceased to be. 

The Modern Period of Indonesia belongs to Islam and Europe. In lull ALilacca fell 
to the Fortugueoe, in 1641 to the Dutch, and, though the Muslims of Aobui in Sumatra an<l 
Matoram in Java tried to conaolidate reflistanco, Indonesia became a Dutch possession. 

5* Tibet, 

In Tibet there are three main epochs—(1) the Empire, (2) tho Bakya Priest-Kings. 
(3) the Dalai Lamoa* The first epoch belongs to the Middle, the second to tJie Later Medieval 
Period, the third is Modem. 

Tibet emerges into the light of dated history in about 030 A.n,, when Srong-tsan^gam-po 
founded an Empire which for two centuries competed on not unequal terms with the Twangs 
of China. The Period was one of intense literary and religious activity til! about 850 a.u.. 
w hen the Empire broke up and Buddhism was almost destroyed. In the lost phase of this 
Period {XI A.»,) a new Buddhist infiltration began. 

In Xin A.D. this Buddhist revival culminated in the recognition by Kublai Khan of the 
Abbote of the Sakya monaatery os Kin^. On the break-ap of the Mongoja this Sakya Dy* 
nasty (1370—1340) was succeeded by a lay dynoaty (the Phagmodu) (1540—1576) which 
was recognised by the Mings. A second reformation^* led. in XVI a.u., to the sovereignty 
of the Grand Lamas of Lhasa. 

■ l Hiot. 3. 1A3. In Java, Borneo, Chiunpa and CAiqbodia ollko royaJ miiiiH comtnciuly vrul in 
(ib. 164}. 

■t Certainly before 77B, tbe date o( thrir inhM^ptlan at Kalmnn. 

SI The establifdmieni oi Buddbum in Tibet Is aeBociited with tba Indian Feduua Ounbbava fe. 7^1, the 
Fint Boformatioa Bed with Atioa (c. 10401), the Second (*' Yvlkrw Cap ") with TiOiig'kba.|ia (ch llOO )i 
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THE SOCIAL AND CEREMONIAL UFE OP THE SANTALS CULLED FROM 

VARIOLA SOURCES, 
liy BIREX BONNERJE,\, DXrrr. (rjut*^). 

(Continued Jrom W.) 

• G. SAREN (the oonuteUation Plciiutes). 

23 5ub*scpt«: 

Eadar (Mania) HdT$n Cencl i^rcn 


Bi^ Sdrcn 


Gitd Siren 

DdMeld Siren 


Jugi Siren 

Jihit Sdren 


Mil Siren 

Khin^ Siren 


Mir iSiren 

Mdnjhi Khil Siren 


yij Siren 

Ndehe Khil Siren 


Okh Siren 

Obor Siren 


Rokh Lulur Sdtm 

Pond Siren 


Sihkh Sdrtn 

Sddi Siren 


Tilok Siren 

Sidhup Siren 


Turkti Lumdm Sdttfi 

Barchir Siren 

Bdbre Ju4n 

7. TUpU(?) 

19 Buh^GcpL* ■ 

Bikd T^du 

fihoLed ftif/n 


Curu^ Tu4u 

Ctgi 


Oarh Tuiu 

Dinieid fu4n 


Khirfi4ri Twtu 

Jugi fu4n 


lAA T^n 

Kudim 7Wk 


Kieka Khil Tm}u 

Mdnjhi Khil Tudu 


Obor Tn4n 

Nij Tndu 


Sidhnp 

Sidd 


Tilok T^u 

Baaki Tw^n 

Bhidi Baeki 

8. BASKI (?). 
IG sub-septa i 

Bintjar Baaki 

Htjufs Baeki 


Bitci Baaki 

Jihu Beuki 


Htdtpir Baaki 

Knhi Basld 


Ldlh Baaki 

Minjhi Khil Baski 


MunM Baaki 

Nij Baaki 


Obor Baaki 

Okh Baeki 


Sidd Baaki 

Siru Oadi Baaki 


Sure Baaki 

9. 

BESRA (falcon). 

Baaki Beard 

14 mib-scpta : 

Binder Beari 

Bitot Beard 


Oath Beard 

Kahu Beard 


Kfihi Beard 

Lith Beard 


Mdnjhi Khil Beari 

Nieke Khil Beard 


Nij Beard 

Obor Beard 


Okh Beard 

Son Beard 


TUok Board 
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Jfttfiro Paurij/d 
Dd»Utd Pauri^ 
J ujgi Patiriyil 
Nij Pai^riifd 


rAL’RIYA 

S tiub-Eicpti : 


Hiiol Pauriyil 
Gath Faurii/d 
L&tk Pauriyd 
Tikd Pauriy<i 


Bodar ^jont 
BdhieJd ^6 
KMti^ core 
j^tdcke Khit cwtf 
Obor core 

12 . 


JMnjhi Khil Badiyd 
Obor Btdiyd 
Tthi Btdi^ 


11. UOBK (liiard). 

10 sub'Bepto; 

Bardu (jcre 
Jihtt cort 
MAI ipre 
Nij co^e 
Bddd core 

IJKtJlVA (BKDBTA) [?^hcep]. 

7 eub'iwpts: 

filiol Bedif/d 
//jJiA Bitdif/A 
N/ieL'a Khil Bcdtt/f7 
Cfarh lindh/A 

Ot those sopttf and sab uppte, the Panria (pigpon) diul tJic Chore <JiaardJ daiw are eaift 
to have IjRcn ko caUetl biimiiHc on afamaiis huiiting party conducted by the trihe, iiiombrrs of 
these clans failed to kill anything but pigeons and liaard^i respective!v. Members of the 
.VwFTrtu (antelope) dan may not kill the species of antelope from which they take their name, 
nor may they touch its fleshAmong the sub-clans or sub-eepts (i^ua^) into which the 
Sant&l clans (pofis) are divided wo may note £aAii (crow). Kara (buffalo), ChiibiTuta (eagle* * 
slaj-er), KoKLiUur (ear-pieroed), D&ntsia (so called from breeding pigs with ^ry largo tmkft 
for saeriflee}, Gua (arcca iiut), (tortoise). Nag (cobra), (doer), A"«Ito (crab). 

Roht (jwnjbtia tree), Boar (a fish), Ilandi (earthen vessel), (a chain), Barthi (apearnicii), 

Sankh (conch shell), Sidup or Siduk (a bundle of straw), (oharooaLburnen!), and Lai 

(bake meat in a leaf plat ter). 3' Many of the sub-clims observe certain curious traditional 
usages. Thus at the time of the harvest in January members of the Saren (Pleindea) dan 
and the jSidup (bundle of straw) sab*clail set up a sheaf of rioo in the doorway of their cattle 
sheds. This sheaf they may not themadves touch, but nomc one belonging to anotfier sub- 
dan must lie got to take it away. Men of the Saran- dan and the Bada sub-dan do not use 
vermilion in their marriage ritual; they may not wear dothos with a red border on aueh 
ocoaaions, nor may they be present at any ceremony at which the priest oflem his own blood 
to propitiote the gods. Men of the 5aren dan and the Jugi sub-dan, on the other band, 
smear thoir foreheads with vcriuilion (n»dNr) at the harvest festival and go round begging 
iihnH of rice. With the rice they get they make little cakes, which they offer to the gocl;^. 
Members of the dan and the ^fanJhi'Kh^l sub-dan are fto called bceaufic their ancestor 
was a manjhi or village headman. Like the Bada^Samii, they on? forbidden to attend when 
the priest offers up his own blood. ^Alembera of the Saren din and the iVaii-f-A"Aj7 aub-dan 
claim descent from a or village priest and may not enter a bouse of which the inmates 
are ccremonjally undean. They liave a wiered grove (jbdAirt^n) of their own apart from tfie 
rommon saered grove of the village, and they dispenac with the servicea of the priest wbo 
ser^’c# the inest of tbo village. Membera of the 5(irctt dan and tho OL- sub-dan sacrifice a goat 
or a pig in tbcir bouacs. and duruig tho ceremony they abut the doors tight and allow no 

[K. T. Dalton, UrKriptirv LVAaoIoffjr o/ Acn^L pp, 2V2 f. * (l3ii-) H, H. Riatey, TrittcM aurf Cojte* a/ 
Betigalt li, 22fi-228, and Appendix, pp* f- (Sir) W. W, Huxiinr, AenatM of Hur&l BmgnAfi p. 20S (u to 
exoginnj of th© clan and palomol doapeot).! 1 have giv’en Sir Jatn«> referaiG« wltldn squon brsckeU 

* * *l 

*1 f ISir) H. Hi Riolsy, Tritrs and Catttt eJ Benffeir it Apiicndix. pp, ljt,Ti f.j 
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to eacapo. Tbe word whieb is the nanao of the sub^clan* means to Auffoeato or 
stifle with smoke. Members of the St^sn cL&n and the Jfufidu or Badar (dense junf^le)' stib^ 
clan offer their Bamficfs in the jungJe, and allow only males to eat the flesh of the nniinatH 
which they have alain. Membera of the xVoran clan and the Jfo/ aub-clan tna}^ not utter the 
word mol when they are engaged in a icLigioua oeremony or sitting to determine tribal qiues- 
tions. Men of the &irttn elan and the Jihu sob-elan may not kill or eat the jiAv or babbler 
bird, after which they are called, nor may they wear a particular sort of necklace, known na 
jihit mdtd from the lesemblanec which it bears to the babbler bird^a babbler bird 

In said to have guided the ancestor of the clan to water when ho was Hy ing of thirst in the 
forest. Alembers of the iSoi^n clan and Sankh (conch shell) mih-dan may not wear shell 
iiocklaeee or omamente* Members of the iShrsn dan and the Barehir (spcarmaii) sub-dan 
plant a spear in the ground when they are engaged in religious or ceremonial obeervancett.^’** 

The famil}' being of such paramount impoitanoe in the life of a SantAl, all bis ceremonies 
are in some way or other connected with it. The sii great SanUl ceremonies are i— 

(i) Admission into the family ; 

(ii) Admission into the tribe ; 

(iii) Admission into the race ; 

(It) Union of his own tribe with another by marriage ; 

(r) Formal dismissal from the living by inmmation : and 
(vi) Ho-iinion with departed fathers. 

Of thew, the first is a secret rite differing in formalities from locality to locality. One 
form of it consists in the father repeating to himself the name of the anoestral deity, and 
acknowledging tbo child by putting his hand on the ehild‘a head. The acctmrl ceremony is 
more public in character and is known ns the iV^irtAa, It takes place thrw days after birth 
If the baby be a girl, and five da>^ after birth if the baby he a boy. First, a ceremony of 
pufification Ls performed, for the SantAL holds as unclean a family in which a birth bim taken 
place, and will not partake of any food from such a household. The purification takes 
place by shaving the head of the child, while the clansmen stand around and sip water mingled 
with ntm {MdUi AmdCracJuah a bitter vegetable )uico. The father then names the child, 
if a boy, after his own father,>4 jf a girl, after his wife's mother ; and the midwife, immediately 
on hearing the word, takes rice and water, and, going round the cirole of relatives, sprinkles 
a few drops on the breast of each visitor, calling out the child’s name. The family, inchidujg 
the new-born babe, is then held to be re-admitted into the clan ; and the ceremony ends wiili 
tho kinsmen of both father and mother sitting down to huge earthen pttehere' of beer, to 
which, in rich households, a feast is added.** This ceremony, therefore, is nofc only a cere, 
raony for admission into tho tribe, but it is also the annaprdmfta or the ceremony of makimr 
a child taste rice boiled in milk for the first time. 

The third ceremony of admisalon into the race takes place in the fifth vear after the birth 
of a child- It IS an important ceremony In the eyc« of the 8antAl, inasmueh as the Santil 
considers that any one who has died without performing this ceremony is an object of the 
wrath of the gods, and is doomed to eternal torture. Theoeremony consists in marking the 
right arm of a SantAl child with certain tribal spots, the number of which varies, but is 
always an uneven one. ** 


'■"I’ ». PP- 30i 1, quoting [(Sir) tt H. Ru^., Tnir.anJ 
t> (Hip) W* W- HimtSf , nf Ruml Rcngol, p. 203. 

»A.'.p.30= iftbhut.Bh.^n Cnpt,, s<hnM jt™,. Jntath* 1338 n«J, prlT. b 

Boniwriea, I/EAnotofftt 4u p. 23. Cf- CoL (Sir) H. Ytil^ ind A, a Buitm![1 n ' I 

im). P 473 ■■ N«n. ■■ t(=, iU, «pp««l Wing nod “."tT 

fflir) W, W- Hunter, Annala e/ Eurat Bensai, p, 20<n ^ 

»• (8if) W. W, Huuler, An^ttQU oj Ewxil Stnjalt I^p. SS04 L 
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S0CL4L A?n> OERFMOJTIAL LIFE OF THE SAJiTALS 




Tb© mo(}t important cereinoiij in the life of a SantAJ is hia unioti with anothci' tribe by 
marriage {cAdtiydr}^ Marriage ja so important among them that it ia aaic! that nobody 
but an idiot remain;) a oelebate^*' ^ atid a man who romaina eingle " la at once despised by 
Jxjth the soxee, and U classed next to a thief, or a witch t they term the uiihappy wretch os 
' No man,* But though marriage is of such primary importance among them, yet 
child marriage, in the opinion of the beet authoriticOf in unknown among them^^* As a 
rule a SantiU Lad marries about the age of emteen or aevanteen, and a girl at that of 
fifteeR,^<J To those oocustomed to wostem marrlagea at a more adTanced age, this may 
seem too early, but when wo consider that adolescence oommencea eariiec in tropioal coun¬ 
tries than in colder climates, and that a SantAl home is a very simple affair, ooiuiUtlng of 
a leaf hut and a few earthenworv or braaen pots, which the lad ia ic^uite capable of providing, 
we need have no hesitation in saying that Santfkl mairlagcs are not child niarriagics, but 
marriagos between grown-up persons. 

Thus, the marry log parties being of a comparatively advanoed age, a freedom of selec¬ 
tion Is allowed to thorn which is unknown among their neighboure, the Hindi^i But mar* 
rlagca are planned and arranged by the parents of the parties concemetl.*^ On tho other 
hand, from one account, the relation between, the sexes seems to bo vciy' strict among them, 
lor we are told tlmt a youth and a girl are allowed to look at, but not to speak to, each other. 
If they do, the youth Ia taken to the village oonneii and asked If be wants to many tho giil; 
should he say no, he is beaten and fined, but should he say yes, he is only fined. It may 
have beon so at the time Hcrtcl publtahed his book in 1377, but It has undoubtedly changed 
since them Neither does Hoitcra statement agree with what Bonl Avebury says. Accord¬ 
ing to this fatter writer, ** marriages take plaeo only once a year, moally in danuarj'* i^or 
six days all candidates for matrimony live togothei", after which only are the separated 
couples regarded aa having eatablished their rights to marry/'*® 

Several forms of marriage are known among the Sant&ls. Campbell says that the com- 
monest and the moat honourable form of marriage among them is by piu^haae.®^ Or, 
when purehosc is not possible on account of poverty or some otber reason, marriage by ser- 
riee Is substituted for fflarriago by purchase,** Again, when a man has a son and a daugh* 
tor of marriageable age, and is not in a position to pay the bride price for hkaon, ho commis¬ 
sions a go-between (nJi-hdfi) to look out for a family in a like position, so that they may ex* 
change daughters os wives far their suna; but in such casea the alstcr must be younger thau 
her brother. ** 

J. M. Mvphail, “ Th* Cycl# of the Souqpo ia ■ SautlU ViUago," The Cak^Oa JttvMw, N. S. voL J, 
{CakuUa, IPJlSj, p. 1S9 i £. Woitsmuuclc, if^tory 0 / ifwnon Afomiape, i, 1^9', 

»• E, O, Maa, Sunlkalia find (hr :ioitthaU (Loodaa [LSa^lJ, p. lOi ; E. Wortonaorck, Tht mt$ofy 0 / 
Hnman JL/errioj^, L, 343, 

■* Ct vol, loelv, p. 18#, 

(Siri W. W, HuDter, jinnoia/ BtrvjaJ, p, £03 : E, WirttnaiKk. Tht Htsunry iif Humaa Afar- 

rwyr , I, nf. E. G, Mon, iiantJtiUkt an4f th< p, 20, 

H E T, Dalton, IkJmnptioe Ethnot<igjf ojT DenguJ, p, 215: H, B, Rownsy, Tht H'iW Trihtt oj India 
(LoqiIgo, 18#2), p, te i E, a Man, and ike Ajnrtal#, p, 102 1 E. Wflrtoniuwk, The Human 

Marriage^ il,2a0 ; ym?/, V, p. ixiv [oitod by K Wostermnrek, op. cii., Ji, 2»3 not* 11 j (Sir) W, W, Huatar, 
Amwte of Rural BrngaS, p. 205, 

L. Herml, Hiemmemisnon wd H. P. Bmorn og 0. .Skfeftmd (KoldiDf. 

1877). p. #3, oitod by E WofftormaKk, The HUtmy of f/un«tn Marriage^ i, 1«. 

J, Lubbwk [Lord Avobury], The Origin of Cie£l*'Hit*OFi (Ixjiiilon, 1892), 53T, 

** Rflv. A. Ckiapbal}, ♦' SaaUU Mferriose C^jstooto,'’ Joumai Bihae and Orwa Beteunk ii (Boa- 

kipftrs. 101#), pp. 3©S, 331 j (Sir) J. 0, FHMr, Folhhrt in the Old TeMtatneni^ ti. 

•* L, a, S, 0*MaJle>', CeneuM o/ India, 1011. vol, v, Pkrt 1 {Cahutln, 1B13L »)5j B. Boiin«isa, L'BA^ 
mohgU du SangaH, p, #3 j (Sir) J- G. Ffwar, Potkhn in the Oid TeruimefU, Li, 325 : E. Wftrt«iMK:k, Th* 
Hiaioey af Human Afarridjjv, ii, 350, 

X Rev. A. Compbatl, SoatM Msn-iag* Cuatoiai,” JoiwwiiJ BiJMr und Oriata Reaeaetk Bofuiy, ii. 
pp. 30#. m J (Sir) J, O. Flaw, Foikim in (** OW ii, #18 i E. vrnt^ormurck. The Uiat^rg of Hvnan 

u, pp, 3|7 L 
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The SantAl weddings begin by the father of the boy iiendiiig a fKS* *-Mri or go-between to 
the chosen girl'a father. When a. niarringe offer is made, thri gitl'fl father receiver it in silence^ 
and then, after oohsuJting with bia wife, says : “ fjct the youth and the maiden meet; then 
these things may he talked over." A meeting ia armiigert at a fair, and, if the couple be 
satisfied, some triffing present ia made to the girl, who publicly proetratea herself before her 
prospective father-in’I aw, thua showing that she Isagrecabb to the engagement. The gkVs 
clansmen then visit the lad's village, where the future husband salutes them with a kiss, 
taking each of them on his knees for a minute,®* ond gives to each of them & small present. 
Then the lad'a clansmen visit the girl’s village ; the bride-elect does exactly the oaine as 
the bridegroom-elect, that is, she salutes them and takes each in turn on her knee,3i and 
makes some presents. This is done as a token of goodwill between the contracting |iartica, 
and these ceremonies complete the preliminaries pending the aetnal wedding. 

TIk? wedding eeremony itself takes place in n temporary shed erected for the purpose 
by th(? bride's oianstnen in their owa vilUgu. In tliia shed is placed a liougb of the 
tree, from which on intoxicating liquor is made, and under the bough in kept a pot of line 
liuskeil by the girl's family in a particulor manner, soaked in water and coloured with a ted 
dye On the arrival of the bridegroom the ceremony of purification Ijcgins by bathing 
Jiim in water, which is drawm in a speebL manner. While the water dcatinMl for the nuptial 
Iwith is being drawm, one v^nmnn slioots an arrow into the water, and another slashes the 
water w'ith a swonl; aftenvnrilB two young girls oollcot Ihoi water in jw>ta, and carry it home 
in proocrtsiod.^^J After the bath, the bridegroom takes off his old clothes, and puts on new 
clothcft which are stained with vermilion by the girl’s chinswomen. The rice and rctl-coJour- 
ed water kept in the shod are used for divining purposes. If the grain has germinated abund¬ 
antly, there will bo many children ; if sparingly, there will bo few ; and if the scNxhj, instead 
of gijrminating, have rotted, the marriage la art ill-omened one. On the fifth day, the bride¬ 
groom, dies^d in his new clothes, is carried on men’s ehouldcra to the bride’s house. The 
bride is put in a boaket, and the procession marehes out. The young couple sprinklo one 
another with water from the opposite sidea of n cloth placed between thorn. Tho bridegroom 
calls out the name of a god, and lifts the bride out of the bosket. The elonamenthen unite 
the dfcascs of the bride and bridegroom together, after which tha ghrs elanowomen bring 
burning charcoal, pound it with a pestle (/ofr), and extinguish it with water as a symibol of the 
final dissolution of all tics of tho bride with her father's eept.** Moreover, the Santfil girl 
after having eaten with her Imshand, becomes a member of liis sept, and Joses all connection 
with that of her fflther,'*’ 


{To hf ronliaurd.) 


Rev. E. I.. Puidoy at Rajmnhii], quoted by (SirJ W. \V, HmittH-, Annol* of Jftuwt Eenjat, p. SOe* ’ 

** ReVi E. L. Ppxley, lot. cif. 

Pmumably the bouj^ of the mahuA tno and the jjct of rko Rre ayrmbaHo ot plenty for the pair* and 
red iii meant u a prat«rtk»n D^imt demona or tho eyo. 

*0 Rev, A, Csmpbdl, “ SanttU Cturtcmu,'' JourTtal BiAor ^nd On*§a Ee«JtrcA ii. a.J3 . 

iSir> J. O. TVawjr, Fotihni in lAe Old Tittamtnl, U, 4^1 y B. Boniuirjoa, EihmioifiB da Benffctk^ p 'rAtt. SL^ 
.Ttmes Fraiwr nay» (toe. c*.) that tho intention o\ ahodtiug urriqnri and ilaihkn^ with a aword u to Bwaltim 
t|ie spirit of the water, whom they are going to rob* itndi I too agreed with the explanation (foe. eit) { but on 
mature considenitioD I «n inclined to think that tho ceremony la meant ax a. rite of purfBcntton h that the 
water may be free from tho imwefoome presence of any «i,il spirits. Hie ntroa- skootiDg (uid tbo s^^'ord- 
■laahing are evidently meant to lri}||hlen away the dreiDDii, 

4 t {sir) W. \S\ Hunter, dttnufo of Burid pp. f, 

*1 E, T. DaJton, Zk/^jdioe EiAnofopy of firnyai. p. 210 t ^ 3. HarUaod, Tht Legttvi of Peruu* (Ijou, 
don, L8Vl-I89d), vot. Lh 3^53 i E, WeetOFmarck, TAr Hirtoiy of Human Stlarriast, voL ii, pp, 449 j. 
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TincPEitaoKAUTrorMoaAXKADTHKPBorHET.by A. 
YosinrAu,C.B.E.8X5(in.;pp.23.Loodon, 1020. 
This is a repriat of a speech delivered in London 
at the fesUx'al of */di osAa, and conve 3 rs a brief but 
appreciative presentneot of the author's impras- 
^ioos of Mohanunad’s personality in its qiiritual and 
moral aspects. As the ocoaston called for brevity, 
the address was confined to the salieot attributes of 
the Prophet's character—his purity of heart and his 
staunchnen of puqxMC, unshaken by difficulties or 
oppositiao or even fieroe persecution. Mr. Yusuf 
Ali concludes with an appropriate and eloquent 
epilogue, to the efloct that if his co religionists 
understand aright and observe the teaching of their 
Prophet, *‘theo we IMuhaixunadans'] shall not act 
vainly or arrogantly in this world, but we sliall res • 
Iieci all other people as he respected all those with 
whora he came into contact, and thus realise the 
message which is the comer-stoiw of his ministry— 

I hs Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man.'* 

C. E, A. W. O. 

The IssCRirnoKs or Naoai. Hyderabad Arcluro- 
logical Series, No. S. Pp. vi4-60, with 8 plates. 
CalcutU, 1928. 

Anxt At. Rktost or thk Archjboumicai. DarAXTincxT 
orU. E. H.TBxNcBAx'aDoxnnoxs rom tkk Year 
1920*27. Pp. z-f 37. with 13 plates. OahniUa, 1929. 
The monograph on the Nagai Inscriptions has 
tieen written by Mr. C. R. Krishnaniacharlu. 
Assistant Superintendent of Epigraphy, Southern 
Circle. Madras, and contains a full description of 
four inscriptions found at Nagai (NAgavApt) in 
the Oulbarga district, not far from the well known 
site of Malkhod (the ancient MAnyakhe^), relating 
to an educatimial institutioo founded and main* 
taioed under royal patronage. The establishment 
would seem from the contents to liave been of a 
ttHideniisl type, with provision made not only 
for boarding, but also for the clothing of its mem* 
bcrs, and tho equipment and suparviskm of a 
litjrary. The inscriptions, which belong to the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, are mostly in a 
fair state of preservation and are of deep interest for 
tlte history of such institutions in medieval times. 

In the annual report Mr. Yasdani records v’ery 
interesting detsvils of several old temples at Pillal* 
mar! and NAguIped, both of which places aro 
aituated in the Nalgooda district in the valley of 
the M»»i river, a northern tributary of tho Kisina, 
n,yl Alampur in the Rakhur district, on the 
left bank of the TungabhadrA, about seven miles 
from KamfiL The stone carving and the fluting 
of the pillars in the SorosAvara and Ramatvam 
temples at PilUlmarl. which date from the twelfth 
century, are remarkably fine examples of medieval 
workmanship. Temple No. 1 at NAga]pa<l, dating 
from the thirteenth centuiy*, also exhibits an ezuber' 
ance of aculptnral design and detail rarely excelled. 
A special nterest attaches to the temples at 


Alampur. in that they display tlie infiiience of 
diverse architect ural stylo i. beridai their wealth 
of graceful carving. It is gratifying to liwm that 
the revised sohemo for the eitablishment of a 
museum at HyderabMi has been sanctioned; that 
steady progress is being m\do with the preparation 
of the A/6um of Ajanta freacooi; and that an 
artist has been appointed to copy the freicoee at 
EUora. The plates in this volume ha\o been 
' most excellently reprodu *»d ; but we notice that the 
numbers assigned to the Alampur temples on the 
plates arenot quoted in tho description in the text. 

_ C. E. A. W. O. 

AvxuaIi Resort or the Mysore ARCRjEotooKAt 
Departuevt fob tbb Yeor 1928. Pp. v-f* 121-1* 
44-|-12, with 15 plates. Bangalore, 1929. 

The most unportant discovery recorded in this 
report is that of two \-ery beautiful Hoysala temples 
situated near NAdkalst in the SAgar taluk, which 
appear from inscriptions on three pillais to date 
, fromtheearly part of the thirteenth century. Froiu 
I the views given on Plate VI and the line carvinga 
on Plate IX it will be noticed that these teroplei 
present certain architectural and sculptural featunw 
j worthy of more detailed illustration and com* 

I mentary. They are reported to be in a very gotxl 
sUte of preservation, which is possibly due to 
,^eir eecluded situstion. Excavation work has 

I DOW commenced at tho ancient Chandmvalli aitr 
near Chitoldrug. and though details aro not yet 
available, tho fi nd i n g of coins belonging to the 
^AUvAhana, Dutu and Chutu dynasties give 
earnest, we hope, of imfiortant discoveries to be made 
later. Perhaps the most interesting portions of 
this report are the notes recorded in Part II by 
Dr. Shama Shastry on TAe Kant%ada 
' undtr the Ataurya* and Sdtavdhanae and The 
Mafh and Us Omrus, 

Several of tho p l a te s have been badly printed. 

_ C. E. A. W. O* 

^ A Study Df tuk Econoeic Co.vDmox of Anosext 
IKDIA, by De. Prax Nath, D.8c., PhD.; pp. viii r 
172 ; Royal Asiatic Society Monognii>ho. voL XX ; 
London. 1929. 

I This is a thmis approved for the degree of D.8c. 

. (in Economics) at tho Univar&ity of t^ondoo, and. 
unlike most theses prepared for a atmilar purpose, 
it is not a mere compilation from previous works 
and records, hut shows throughout alnmdant 
evideore of atdo, original nwearcb and power of 
reasoning on intlo}»endcnt lines. By “Ancient India," 
it should be noted, is meant India of the period 
tD which the AftHa~4dstm of Kantilya was compiled, 
which Dr. Pmn Nath b inclined to place " at an eadv 
date, perhnpn not Inter than the times of the earl>' 
Gupta sovereigns." Haring regard to the vast 
scope of tho subject, the author bos necessarily 
limited his survey to certain definite adjects, which 
' he clsasifiM anrkr the headings of Territorial 
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IMvisiocu; Adminutratioii; Wd^U, ineMuret, , 
coioAgo And nit® of iiilct®*! ; lYiccs; Pojm lati o o of I 
the country; LAndowning rlaivos; and LAbouring | 
cIasm)** lender coch of thes® ItOAdii IVah XaUi 
propounds fresh Miggeftiona that will conunaod 
lb® attention of earnest oriental arholAr*. whoa® 
aim ia to ostaUWi the true interpretotion of nuiny 
hitherto ambiguous or doubtful terms and ascertain j 
the actual social and jiotitice! ronditiooa of those < 
early daiw, as duttiuguialted freer the bolstering 
up of theoriea, ahetber fanciful or iilealistlc. He 
hoa raised smeral queations of basic importance 
for the int®r])r«tatiof> of the old texts, ol which 
cioly a few can be noticed here. 

A difficulty has long been felt in reconciling with 
facta the ffgurea given by HaOan Taang in reapect 
of coimtrica and towns, hitherto inteqaeted as 
meaning circumference or ‘circuit.* Dr. Pron 
Noth suggests lltat ue should understand the pilgrim 
as recording tlie superficial areas; nod he drawa 
a reronrkabla paiallel between the figures given 
by the pilgrim and thosecontainedin the/MrAnspatya- 
arUta-Mttra, He then takes up the question of the 
real meaning of grdmn as ined in Uieancusit records, 
and he comes to the conchnion, for cogent reasons, 
that muat, we fee!, remn end thanaelv*es to moat 
impartial thinkers, that the term originally meant 
an ‘estate’ or fispnl viUwge. Hie territorial unit 
in foci for the purpose of rc\*en«e sase^sment. 
His interpretation of janopada^m an administmtive 
Iririlorial division only w ill not wetcome to thoae 
who prefer to regard it os lepicsenting a constitu¬ 
tional body. ]>r. IVan Nath b disposed to hold i 
that each <UJa (country') wras subdivided into jamt- 
padtut, each janopaila into gotms (modem poq^oiMM}, 
and each gema into He b led b}’ tbe 

rcaeorchea outlined in tbe first two rhaptrn to aus- 
|iact tliat aenne form of survey of cultitrabio lands 
had been carried out in ancient timea, a view which 
seems to find su(>t?oil from other Motirces. I>r. 
Pran Nath's inveetigatiotw into tbe weights and 
r»eaaurrs, coinage, rates of interest and jiricea of 
foorl-stuffs dbclnse |>rofouiul rese a rch and much 
acumen. His cortcluMons go to show tliat whila 
in the {irev’knu rciiturica tiro variaiiuii luul been 
slow*, an enormous tue in |)rires occurred betwcpu 
the time of tlie Art>ta-dd 0 tra and the tenth or 
elev'enth cmtur>* A.n.. w-hich he ascribes to the 
rapid change in economic condit iona when tbe coolb 
nent became widely convubed by inroads and 
invaeiona fir-m the northwest and west. To thb 
cause may be added, ficrhs|ia, the interrourae 
that l td developed by sea with distant roimtriea 
lioth to the west and ansi of India. He »howa 
tliat the lilultniunutdan coiK)uerora of the land 
lAsed tlieir eotnaga—asweUaa tliair tcrritorinl and 
fiscal divitiona—n|xm tbe ayatema already in force, 
end Hi* British Government have also followed 
in the oame footatc|a in adojiiing the ancient pa^a 
under the name of jtat/id and the deipop<t or ddm 
uM the * tknible {tice' (fold), aisl how the ancient 
silver bdndjxrpa b represented hj* tlie modem 


oottianf (4 dnds), which stUJ bears the old prohia- 
toric ratio tn the /luisd (papa), eir., as 111 to 1. 

We bdieiw he is the first to have made a conoid* 
ered, if but coujectiuwl, estimate of the (irobabb 
{xipulation of the 84 countries roaiprbe«l in anciant 
Indb ; and ilie evidential data requbitkined for thb 
purpoee have liccn utilised with mu»:h ingenuity. 

In his chapter on the landowning rlanaa Dr. 
Pran Nath exposes the misronceptiaus resulting 
from tbe loose translation of the terms Mtmanta, 
rdjan, etc., b^* ‘ king,* and he adduces grounds for 
regarding the social <icganisatian of ancieiit Indb os 
similar in many as|M»cta to the feudal N^'stem per* 
taining in Kurope in tbe medbval age. He b 
evidently not enamoured of the theories tliat ahu 
at interpreting such temis os gono as signifying 
a republican form of government^ 

Tl»e mooograiih evinces a reniarkabla }Mnrar of 
collating ami asshnibUng evidence rullnd from a 
great variety of sources and, what are jierhaps 
its moat budable features, a freedom from {irecoa* 
cetved theories and a deU’rminatkm to direct 
rcoearch akiug its laxiper Kiies, towartb the 
aacertainiiient of facta. Work like thb is of real value. 

_ C. E. W. O. 

Thk Omiuix iir Saivisu Awri rrs Histury tx thk 

TAMft. Lam>, Ii>' K. R. Muuraxaniax, M.A.. 

9|X0| in.; ]ip. 82. Ma<)nu, 1028. 

Thb M a revised editioti of a thaais acrejitctl by Uie 
University of ^tfadras for the Saiikwm-Psrvathy 
prise. It b divided into fotv |iarta. 1*814 I deals 
with tlie NAgas aiul their tracts in various parts of 
India, the evolutkni of the “NAga cuH," and tbe 
Dioantiig of tlie liAiia ; I^irt II b devoted to tlie 
traces and influences of ihaldhiam and Jainiana ui 
the Tamil country ; IVurt III to tbe Tamil temples; 
and Part IV to the gruwrth of sactarianiian end the 
dotes of Sambendliar, ilundarar and othois. A 
variety of subjects thus cocne under mil ice, and we 
confess to feeling some difficulty in fullowring the 
thread of the author’s argument as to the origin of 
Aaivbm. The conclusion which we are kwl to form 
is tiuit Aaivism was non-*’ Ar^'sii " in origin, being 
an outgrowth from the ruH of tlie NAgns, wlio, 
whether the name refers hark to their totem, the 
stutke, or to tlieir old aasoebtion with ’lull and 
cave,* were rertamly not ** Ar>en." It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Huliraniaiiian b convuioed—and 
recent research fully justifies tlia conviotiaii—that 
primitive Indian society waa of a riiatrbivlial rliamc* 
ter, and that must of tlio s]iirita to hi> |ifOpitbteil 
were female. He rightly draws attention in ilib 
connexion to the significant fact tliat. w'ith few 
esceyiiinna, the mlUtyr ileities ol Imlm are goddeoMw. 
Ho conarderw that tbe ]ihaUic cult could not ha\e 
flourblterl in the matriareliml stage, when the cult 
was dominant, ami that it “ nn|ioaad itadf on tbe lot* 
tar with the su|iprcBaion of tlie female ami the evolu* 
tion of lutrbrchal life. It waa closely counoctail with 
Anc«stor*wonihip ami the Snake-cuh.'* W® could 
Imve wished, however, that some furtlier light might 
Tiave iiecn thrown iqion the evolution of ^ira himself. 

C’. K. A. W. t). 
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THE SOCIAL AXD GEREilONIAL LIFE OF THE liiANT.VLS CULLED FROM 

VARIOUS SOURCES. 

By BIREN BONNERJE.V, DJjtt. (PimiaJ- 
{Conlintutd from page 02^) 


Aa a role tlis SaaUJa are monOgiuaousA* * and th«iy renmin faithful to one a-ffe. Tbny 
treat the female members of the family with rcRpcot ; and a Santil wife ifl not only the 
ruler of the house, bat her inJiuenoo extends to soeial and political matters. Second 
marriages am rare j when contracted they am moally for the purpose of obtaining an heir ; 
but open then the first wife ia honoured ob the head of tho house.” According to Skref- 
prufl it is out of Iho question for a nian to have more tlian one mfo, nnleas ho be a youn^r 
brother who has inherited his elder brother’s idow; and if lie has ten brothera older than 
liimself, who die, ho marries the widows of all of themA^ And Man aap that fiolygsainy, 
though not exactly prohibitocL is looked upon with disfavotir,**^ Here it should ho nolml 
that though the Sontftlfl usually practise moaogjTiy, yet there arc tracea of polyandry 
among them. Wo ufo told that among them, a man's unmarried yoiingjer hrothere are per- 
mittcfl to share his wife. " «« feng ^ dimity and feelings and do not 

indulce in amorous dalliance in his picaenco -i*; and acooiding to another account they retain 
this privilegp even aft^r they marry for themselves.ffl And, finally, Risley, one of our h«st 
authorities on Indian tribes, writes; “ There spcem to bo mdications that fraternal polyandry 
may at some tima have existed among the SsntJds* Even now, says iD, Skrelarud, a man h 
vnunger brother may abate his wife with impunity j only they must not go about it very 
openly. Similarly, a wife will admit her younger aiatcf to intimato rebtions with her htis- 
liand^ and if pregnancy ooenm* scandal is avoided by marrying the girl os a second wife. It 
will be of courao noticed that this kind of polyandry need not be regarded aa a aurvivaJ of 
feinalo kinship/'And besides tho facts meutioned above, every SontAl girl is said to 
pnwtitutn herself at least once in her life.*' To sum up then, tho husband's younger bro- 
thcra aro allowed to share bis wife, aud the husband in Ms turn has acocss to his wife’s 

younger sisters,*^ 

Divorce ia raid among the SautOls. It ia fairly easy, but it cannot take place without 
the consent of both the husband and the wife, and of the husband^a clansmen.** For this 
purpose five of the nearest relatives are asacmbled together before whom the injured party 


41 Qf, Enrurtoitaidia jSri/dnl'Vo,voL UUV., p, 188. 

* i (SirJ w, 'V. Himler, Anmli <yj Jitifol JJtuM p. 217 ; E. O. Muji, stkI lAo p. 15 j 

P Human Afamwg*, voL iU, p. 88. 

tl E iVeaterrtiiiixk, citing L. Hnrtd, Indrfi blandt SanlakrtK. ttsl M* F. 

^' 4 ? Mnalt oj JTttraf Brn^l^ p. 2 t> 8 ; E, T. Dalton. Dctcriptm E^nuttjg^ c/ Iff ntfaL 

E. Woslotimuck, ap. cif., voK Li, p. &, citine L. Hartd, lndi*h tijtmmcmiwtion Uandt SarOaleenet 

p. 74- 

*0 E. G. ILiiii -WWiV (tud tits SofdftaU^ p. 13, 

4* C H CrnvEii " TrM» of Frntflrml Poljinidrj- amougat tlia ^nt&U.'' Jwenat oJ iAc .-Diaiio Saeieitt 
»j Bmffoi voL lxxij,'part III (CWcutta, IU<I4), p. 88; FL Wastonnarek, The ^ Human Afomrii^ye, 

iii, p, 123, ^ J 5 itrof*rua, oI Fratomal Tolyandry amonjprt tjia SaniaW* Jourmt af ike Atiaik 


m L, 


Caetej 0 / BcFiyal, 


D/ voL bxU, Vaft til (Colemu, 1004). p. 80- ^ 

il i^r) IL IL Biiilflj-. FeojAc s/ (Lamloa, lUiS). p. 414 i el «/., Tnbtt unrf 

^ Jjiifioi* *Vofr-f anif QwruMi*, iil fJuly'BC|3tEiati«ir 181J31', p. 212 ; I'ltikh/T, v (t684), p. 83. 

la cf E Woitermaivk. Tint Bi^fy 0 / Htanan Harriur. lii. i C. »■ Cmvrtn. kc, df-: L. O. SItmf- 
K. A, Gait, in Crn-w 0 / IimImi. IOU. voI, i. Kvport. p- 2tu ; tSirJ J. G- Vmcr.Folihrt in the 

Bittorjf c/ Human J/nmeye, iii, pp. 288, 200, oiling L Ewtd, Indiet 
1 ,., M T. i (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Ar^U itr„M p. 3)8. 
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explains his or Lcr case. Tbc relatives, after hearing the ease, pass judgment. If theydockio 
to grant the divorce, the party seeking the clivorco solemnly tears op a leaf before the little 
court, symbolizing that the marriage is at an end.** 

Of the other two great ceremonies of a >SantAl*s life, hb dismissal from the race is aocom* 
plished when he lies on his death-bed. For this purpose the ojhd (exorciaer) rube oil on a leaf 
in order to discover which witch orderaon is causing thedeath. Afterdea^hthe bodyisanoint- 
ed with oil tinged with red herbs, and placed on a bed or couch. Twobraxen pots, one filled 
with rice and one with w ater, are placed beside the couch as a peace offering to the demons. 
WTujn the funeral pyre is ready, the body is carried three times round it by five clansmen, 
after which the body is laid on top of the pyre. A cock is nailed through the nook by a 
wooden pin to the comer of the pile. ITien the next of kin prepares a grass torch, walks 
three times round the pyre, and touches the mouth of the corpse with the torch. After that 
the clansmen, facing south, set fire to the pile. When the body is nearly consumed, they 
extinguish the fire, ami tbc nearest relative bit'aks off three fragments from tlie skull, w'oshea 
tlicm in new milk ooloure<l with rml herbs, anti places them in a small earthenware vessel 
The last ceremony is performed by the nearest relative of the deceased. He takes the three 
fragments of the skull and a bog of rice, and goes to the sacred river.M Arriving there 
bo places the pot containing the three fragments on his head, enters the stream, dips com* 
pletely under the water, and at the same time leans slightly forward so that the fragments 
fall into the current. Thus he accomplishes the last rite of uniting the dead with 
the fathers.*’ 

Besides the traces of fraternal polyandry already mentioned, the fciant&ls consider that 
a widow has a right to marry her deceased husband's younger brother, but not his elder.*** 
The law of inheriUnce of the SanUUs is as follows. Primogeniture does not exist among 
them. On the death of a person all his sons inherit in equal shares ; a daughter cannot legally 
inherit the property, but it is usual for her to receive a cow as her share. If a person dies 
without leaving any sons, his father inherits the property, and after them the mole agnates 
If there are no agnates, the daughter inherits, aiul lier share of the property goes to her chib 
(Iron. When a person dies, his widow looks after the property as an executrix for his sons • 
and if she remarries ouUido the family, the male agnates administer tlie property as long as 
the sons have not attained majority. Whoexer has any relations in the male line cannot 
dispose of his property oven to his son-in-law.**' With the SanUls as well as with the 
OrAons of Chota Nagpur, the hu^bund of a woman who has no brothers, if he stays in his 
father-in-law s house arid works for him till ho diiM, inherits his property. In such 
the eldest son is named after his maternal, and not, as is usual among them, after his 
paternal grandfather.*® 

Festivals play a very important part in the otherwise humdrum SantAl life. Of all the 
festivals the Sohrdi (or Johor&i) is the most important. This festival is held in the month 
of Pds (December-Jnnuary) after gathering in the rioe hanert. It lasts five day’s in each 
village, but is generally protracted to a mouth by fixing different dates for it in the neigh- 
bouring villages. The ceremony consists in placing an egg*« on the ground, and drivSig 
all the cows of the village neai it. The animal that first smells the egg is honoured by having 
iU horns rubbed with oil.** Public sacrifices of fowls are offered by the priests in the sacred 

(Sir)W.W. Hantor. AmnaU of Rural Ikngal. p.208;E. Wortonnarck, TAc UiHarv^/ Hunia 
JHarriage, voL iiJ, p. 300 ; L. Hortel, IndUk Uymn%*mi»non biantU SantaUrnc, p. 83. 

»• DAmodar ?—S®« beknr. Compare B. Bonnerjm. L'JSOinologie du Btngale, p. 71. 

»7 Bummarizod from (Sir) W. W. Hunter, AumtU oj KunU Btngal, pp. 208-210. 

«• (Sir) H. H. Risky. Tribt* and Ca*U4 oJ Iknyal, voL il, p. 231; (Sir) J. O. FnUr, ToUtni^m nd S 
pamy, vol- U, p- 302. ’ ***• 

f B. Bonnorjoa, VEthnologU du Bcngak, p. 20 citing (Sir) H. H. Rbky, Pfopte e/ JndU j n im 
so Census of India, 1011, vot i. Report, p. 236, *288. P* J *a, p, 410. 

• 1 The egg eoemi to show that it is a fertility charm. 

** (Sir) >V. W, Hunter, Anrutl* of B»rat 
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groves; pigSf goats and fowls are aaorifioed by private families, and these sacrifices ate round* 
ed up with debauchery and drunkenness. During the Sohrdi festival the greatest sexual 
license is allowed, and all codes of decency arc forgotten. Everj one not marrk^ takes part 
in the general orgy which follows; but adultery is not allowed, neither is any infrin^ment 
of the interdiction against persons of the same sept. But even in these latter cases, if com¬ 
mitted during the iSoArdi, the culprits are punishe<l less severely than at any other time.* 
By these symbolic promiscuous relationships they probably attempt to increase the groa’th 
of vegetation in the following spring. A few days after the Sohr6i there is another festival 
of practising with bows and arrows, of performing swonl dance, and of similar sports. This 
is known as the Sokrat, and it lasts for two clays.*'* The J«/rd festival takes place about 
February, and lasts for two days. Eight men sit on chairs and arc swung round the two 
poets plaoe<l outside of every SantAI village.** .\l>out one month after the J/itrd the B/ihd 
or flower-festival comes round. This too lasts for two da\'s. This is the time wlien the 
NiUkit or Ndikki {nayaka, priest) is specially honoured by having his feet washed in every 
household ; in return he distributes flowers. Ceremonies are performed in the groves of 
trees outside of each village. Four chickens are offerwl to Marang Biuai, the great SantAI 
god, one coloured chicken to Jahir-erA, the primeval mother of the race, one black chicken to 
OoaAin-erA. a female divinity residing in the mil grove, and a goat or chicken to the MAnjhi 
Harim, the late head of the village.** Nearly all the festivals of the SantAls are in some 
way or other connected with either sowing or harvesting. Thus the festival of Ero-tim takes 
place in each house at seed-sowing time; //oriar-sim, when the dh&n (rice) has somewhat 
grown; Horo^ when the rice is ripening, and so on. During the last mentioned festival, Horo, 
the first fruits of the rice are offered to the Pargana Bonjd (district deity), along with a 
pig, which the men of the village eat afterwnrtls in the grove.*» Another festival, which 
has died out now, hut used to be practised formerly, was the Camk P(ljd, Men usecl to 
put hooks through the fleshy part of their barks, and were swung round suspendwl by 
theee hooks. Sometimes this swinging on hooks seems to have been intendetl to propitiate 
demons. Some SantAls asked Mr. V. Ball to be allowed to perform it because their women 
and children were dving of sickness and their cattle were being kiUed by wild beasU: 
they believed that the misfortunes befell them because the evil spirits had not 
been appeased.** 


Coming now to the religious life of the SantAls, we can do no better than quote the words 
of an eminent and at the same time a sympathetic authority, who sa^ : ** Of a supreme and 
beneficent God the RantAl has no conception. His religion is a religion of terror and depre¬ 
cation. Hunted and driven from country to country by a superior race, ho cannot under¬ 
stand how a Being can be more powerful than himself without wishing to harm him. Dis¬ 
courses upon the attributes of the deity excite no emotion among the isolated sections of the 
race, except a disposition to run away and hide themselves in the jungle, and the ”*P‘F 
made to a missionary at the end of an eloquent description of the omnipotence of Cod, was 
* And what if that Strong One should eat me ! * *’ *• But this statement must not lie taken 


H. H. !U»le>', Tribes and CasUs 0 / Bengal, rd. U. p. 253 ; (8ir) J. G. Fraxer, Toitmism and 
gamg, voL U, p. 303 ; B. ^nnerjna, L'Etknologi* du BenjaU-, p. 25, 

•* (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 483. 

•« (Sir) W. W, Hunter, ♦Wd- For swinging as a magieal rite, see (Sir) J. O. Fr^. 
and U< Eaotuiion 0 / Kings, vol. ii, p. 62 ; B. Bonnerjen. A Dictionary of Superstitions and Mythology (London. 
IWS), p. 183, s.r. “ MsjrpoW*.” 

•« (Sir) W. W. Hunter. Annals of Burnt Bengal, p. 483. 

•T (Sir) W. W. Hunter, of Rural Bengal, pp. 483 f. 

•• V. Bdl. Jungle. Lift in India (London. 1880). p. 232 ; (.Sir) J. G. Fraxer, The J*' 

ifcid.. Not® B. •• Swinging m a Msgicsl Bit®." pp. 277-285. where a large number of authenticated data boa 

been collected. See note 60 above. 

•• (^) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 181, 
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to mean that the SontAls are entirely devoid of aH lelifpous aentimenta. On the contrary, 
they are religious, that ia if «e accept a minimum definition of religion. 

Auguate Comte had dcacribed the primitive form of religioas consciouaneaa aa that in 
which man oonoeives of all external bofliea aa animated by a life analogowt to hia own.^® 
This haa aince l>eon deaignated aa jKiijfZoitm, panthfJi«m. or pannto/iawi. Comte himaelf waa 
unfortunate In the choice of hia oxpreaaion, for he called it fetishiara ; hut aince the term woa 
mialeading, R. R. Marrett propoaed * animatiam ' aa a term l>ctter auited.^t The German 
philosopher Hegel found the seed of religion in magie.t* and Sir .lamca C. Frazer ncccptori 
Hegel’a hypotheaia.i3 Milller, building on philoaophy and mythology, affirmed that 

Religion conaiata in the perception of the infinite under auch manifeatations aa are able to 
influence the moral character of man.’'^^ Herbert Spencer derived all religion from the 
worship of the dead, from his “ ghost theory,*'’® and Grant Allen and Lippert wre of the 
same opinion. Andrew Lang auppoaca, unlike those of the evolutionary school, that the 
belief in a superior being came first in the order of evolution, but was afterwards thrust into 
the background by the belief in ghosts and lesser divinities.’® Jevons finds the primitive 
form of religion in totemism ” ; and !^mile Durkheim calls totemism the elementaiy form of 
religion.’* E. Crawley interprets religion by the vital instinct, and connects its first mani¬ 
festations with the processes of organic life.’® And, finally, Wilhelm Wundt recurs to the 
primitive conception of the soul as the source of all subsequent developments.*® Be that ns 
it may, since wo are not concerned here with the history of religion, but only with the (jues- 
tion ns to what it is, w’o may for our piirposc take the minimum definition of religion : A 
Mitif in the mpemaiural. 

If religion is a belief in the supernatural, the Saut4l is an intensely religious person. He 
has all kinds of gods and demons inhabiting the sky, the earth and the elements of nature. 
Directly, he expects no favours from his gods; the only favour he hopes for is that his gods 
may leave him in peace, and with this object in view bo tries to placate them to tho best of 
his ability. His gods do not reward the good, but they punish the wicked ; therefore his 
rites arc infinitely more numerous than those of tho Hiiiilus, and his superstitiousnatiuv is 
ever on the look out for tho gods.*! In order to placate hia gwls ho has need of priests 
ns intermediaries. His n/ieke (priest), by starving for many days, attains a state of half 
frenzy. He then answers questions through the power of the possessing god. All his ac¬ 
tions and words are eonsiderwl as no longer his own, but those of tho deity who has taken 
temporary possession of his bo<ly. While giving tho answers, tho priest’s eyes bulge out 
and roll in a mad frenzy, his voice becomes unnatural, his face pale, and his general appear¬ 
ance thoroughly changed.*® 


TO Im» fkihsopki*: jpotUiw, ad. 1841, vrf. v, p. 30. 

Tl FoUthrr, xi (1900), p. I7I. 

Ti VoHrmmyrn fiber die Pbihe^pbir der Itrliffiom, od. 1832, vol. i, pp. 220 f. 

TO ne Afayic Art and the Evolution of Kinge, vol. 1, p. 53, 

T* Natural RtHgion, ®d. 1899, p. 188. 

T * PrineipUe of Sociology, vol. i. 

T« Magic and Religion, ed. 1001, p. 224. Cf. E. 8. IlartUnd. " Thr High Gods of Aurtmlia,” i’ofWarv 
(1898), p. 290, * 

TT Jntroduetion to the Uietory of Religion, od. 1898, ch. IX. 

T® Lie formee iUmrntaifre 4e la vie rtligieuee. 

T* The. Tree of Life, ed. 1900. 


fco Mythue und Religion, ed. 1908, voL ii. p. 177. On the aubjfs>l of the origm of religioD ««« H niihert 
and M. Msimi. “ Bkiuubo d’une thtk>rie g^'.n^rale de la laagie.** L'AnnL Sodologique, viij (1004) iio I f . 
W. SchmUH, Die Vrrprung der Ootteeidet (in this laat mentionrcl work the opimona of other w^holan l * 
been rnl«ci«ecl). «ar» iiave 

•f Ct. Encycloperlia Dntanniea,l» xxiv, p, 188 j (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annale of Rural n __ 

pp. 181 f. ^ 

®> Ct. Joftmal of the Aeiaiic Society of Bengal, vol. xx, p. 671, 
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The SantAU, thcrofore, have their own pantheon, in which fire and other elemenU of 
nature play a by no moam unimportant part.*’ Mountains, rivers and other objocta are 
almost deiOed. The Great Mountain, of which mention has been made before, U venerated 
above everything else. It hoa been idcntificrl as the eastern HimAlaya, considered by them 
as their natal region ; it is the MnrAng Bum, the divinity which watches over their birth, 
and is invoked with bloody sacrifices,*^ The Great Mountain represents neither man nor 
woman, but the life-sustaining providence necessary for the existence of either. It is invokwi 
publicly as well as in private on all important occasions, such as. for example, in times of 
tribulation, in time of wealth, in health, in sickness, on the birth of a child, and on the 
flcath-bcd ; and bloody offerings are common. “ Goats, sheep, bullocks, fowls, rice, flowers, 
l>ocr, the berries from the jungle, a hearl of Indian com from tlio field, or even a handfu of 
earth ; all are acceptable to the Great Mountain, who is in a sense lower than a Christian 
understands by the epithet, hut still in a high sense the Common Father of the people, t 
was ho who divinely instituted worship, who has journeyed writh the race from its^ primitive 
home, shared its defeats and flights, and still remains with it, the symbol of the L\erlasting 
and Unchangeable One.”W In a long and erudite discussion. Hunter has attempted to 
identify this SantAl divinity with the Hindu god Rudra or Siva.^* 

The home of the SantAl possesses no mighty rivers watering its shores ; no river with roll¬ 
ing waves have the SantAls seen. In fact, there is nothing there majestic enough for the 
honour of being deified. Were there any such rivers, there is no doubt that the SantAls aould 
have apotheosiaed it, or at least populated it with a horde of water-spirits. Their largest 
river is the DAmodor, which is fordable even in a carriage during many months of the year.*** 
The SantAls regard it as sacred. If the death of a SantAl occurs at a distance from the river, 
his nearest kinsman carries a little relic, and places it in tlie current to be carried to the ocean, 
the traditional origin and resting place of the SantAl race.** This ceremony known as 
* Purifying for the Dead * takes place onoo a year; and at other times hundreds of supersti¬ 
tious SantAls repair to the banlLs of the DAmodar to consult the prophets and diviners. 
Instances have been known where the relatives of a person kilio<l by a tiger or some other 
nild animal have trackofl the animal for miles in order to bring back some relic, no matter 
how insignificant it may be, so that it could later be thrown into the DAmodar.*® 

Adjoining SantAl villages there is a grove of the notional 96 I tree {Shorta robtuia) which 
is regarded os a favourite resort of all the family gods of the community. These gods ore 
feared by the superstitious SantAls, for it is these gofls that cause crooke<l limbs, leprosy, 
cramps, and so on. Hence they are appcasc^l by offerings of goats and chickens. Men and 
women come to these groves, donee round them and chant songs in remembrance of the 
original founder of the community, who is veneratetl as the head of the village pantheon.*^ 
The religion of tlie SantAls, as well as evcrnliing else, is base<l on the family. Each fami¬ 
ly bos its own household gods, who are two in number : the Oriik-botujn and t he Abgf‘bont;/i. 


M Sylvaln Uvi. in Ontfui* *x. p. 082, •.r. “ Indc.“ Of. Bibhutildi.issn O.iptA, 

•• SAohtAl jlvan,” PfabdM. Jai^lia 1332 [Bengali era], pp. 263, 266, 

•4 Cf. Herbert Spencer. PrintipUa ojSocidog}/ (London, 1906), vol. 1 . p. 360, •ISO (.4 SytUm ojStfnthe- 

nV PAiloaopAy, vol. vik . i ibb 

•• (Sir) W. W. Hunler. AnnaUoJ Rural Bengal, p. 187 ; cf. Entyeiopmlia RntannimM \*ol. *xlv, p. iss. 


M (Sir) W. W. Hunter. Annah of Rural Bengal, p. 188 f. 

•7 (Sir) W. W. Hunter. Annalr of Rural Bengal, pp. 152 f. 2 .*«<> . 11 ® 

•• Sfuyelapmiia Brilanniea.’-* vol. xxiv, p. 188. Herbert Spencer (Prinrip/ea 0 / ^iol^. L 20.. •! I- 

quotina Hunter) says (hat they are placed in the current to be conveyed to the far-off ern n rom 
which th«r«K.«rtor. cm.. And comramiu (iiirf.) lh.t it i. “ .n nvowrf puriHW. which. >n .d,m-.nt 
regioew. dictates the placing of the entire body in the atream.” 

•• (.Sir) W. W. Hunler, AnnaU of Rural Itrngal, p. 153. 

•0 (Sir) W. W. Tfunter, Annal* of Rural Bengal, p. 154. 

• 1 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Anntila of Rural Bengal, p- 183. 
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THE rVJHAX AVTIQITAHV 


f HJ3(l 


OrSk-bonga b tlio fjod nf the heart aud Abgs-bongd, tJie JiCCret Thtiw goils are 

worshipped wilh unktiowii rites—rittsa wLieb atu serupulouflly oonoealed from all strangrTHH. 
So “ strict, is the secrecy that one brother does not know what the other brother wor- 
sliips, and the least alJusion to tho subject brings a (raspioioiiB cloud upon the mountaijiccr^s 
brow% or sends him abruptly at the top of his siwcd to the forestThe only person to 
whom a SantEi] would reveal the name of his Oruk~boitg^ and hb Abge^bortgd is his eldest son^ 
and men are particularly careful not to reveal the names of tlieae gods to their womenfolk h 
lest they acquire an abnormal power by being in poases^ion of these holy names* During the 
wurifices oflfered to Ordk-bong^t the whole family—men* women and children—trikes part, in 
them, hut men alone are allowed to touch the fcx>d offered to Atge-bongd^ These sacrifices 
tsko place once a ycar.*’^ In addition to the family gods, the SantAIs worship the ghosts 
of their ancestors,especially during the i^oArdi festival. 

The Santids believe in an external soul. They tell how a man fell asleep, and growing 
very thitflty. liLe soul* in thu form of a lixorJ, left his body and entered a pitcher of water to 
drinkh Just then the owner of the pitcher happened to cover it; so that tlic soul ooiild not 
rclurii to tlic body, and the man dirrl. While his friends were preparing to hum the body 
floinecmo iincnverwl lhf“ pitcher to get water. TJie lisard thus cscafied and retimicd to the 
iKwJy, whicii iiiim(*f1iately revived ; so the man r^>se up and naked his friends why they were 
weeping. The_v told him they thought Jic was dead and w'erc about to burn hb body. He 
said he had been down a well to get water, hut had found it hard to get out, and liad just 
relumed,"* Kiit, although they believe in a soul, they Boom to linve nodchnlte conception 
of a future life. At most there is a vague idea of a life after death, where the spirits of the 
dead arc engagccl in the ecaseJeaa toil of grinding the bones of past generations into a duat 
from which thn gods may recreate qhiliircn,*^’ They believe also in disembodied spmtSj. 
who flit among the fields where they once tilled, and otherwise liaunt the places where, 
<luring their life, they lived and laboured. Tlicse spirite too are mostly of an evil nature, 
and need to be pacified. * 

The Santils seem to have venerated the wild hcaata of the forest at a no very remote 
antiquity. Even down to our own times one of the most solemn forms of oath among them 
is sworn on a tiger-skin.®*^ Besides the <kities and spirits mentioned in tho foregoing jiages, 
they have a multitude of other demons, all of which need to be appeased,*® Tim ditrf are 
anthropophagous ghouls ; the Pargaitn^bongda are tutelary deities of the ancient deserted 
villages, roaming about the country till the time when they are fortunate enough to find a 
c:avej>r a tree to dwell in. Then there are fiver-demons or well-demous or IMddi- 

bongd, tank-demons or Pdkti bQngd, mountain-demons or Buru-bangd, forest-demons or 
Piri-bongd, and so fortbJOD jo sum up. then, we see tlmt Santfil reJigion is a mixture of 
mythology and nature-w'orship. 


« B. BoflMrjea, rmf^ahstir du Sfn^tr, p. 2«, quoting (SirJ H, JI, Hbley. Propic /w/w S 
pft {Sir) W, vv. Huntf-n e/ Rural n. JS2. ' 

By Bonnerjsn, tx, cit. 


447. 


*» CU (flSrJ W, IV. JfinitcT, Annuli Rural pp. 18? f. * K%yrgr\nprrdm Britannirn.it vcA, xxiv, 

p, 1 BSi* '' 

(rt TAr /siif.rtrt vii ^|B7R), p* 27,1; A. Ilnutian. I Ilrnkmanpulra p 

[Sir) ,J. a. Friwer. Tal/Oo uud /A* Prriu c/lAr p. US. f:f, Panial, A’ofn iti, c ISB ' 'C-ft * 

^7 Eanfciapfrth'ti RwilanuiraA^ vnl, infiv, p. VS 3 ?, * * ' 

ihUL Ki' liud, 

]«(t {Sir} W. W. Hnntpr, Aiisa/.t ej Rural Jlrrttjal^ p. Jft4, 

p.ap, llM in. rrem Imilnm. in nuotalion frcmSk ,Tnmtii fl, Frarr'r. thr wnni -h ^ 

dmnl^i liP " risking liiiP fi. " tinil- " «hoii3U lie - naiL-i "j luiU - ttilyrlan " fthmUd l» - i 

Ihn wny in tho qnntntinn. On p, untpS J +* elioutd be ■* * 
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SOME REi£AltKS ON THE BHj\OAVADG1TA. 
By Fflor. JARL OHARPEXTIER* Ph,D,» 

/mri 80.) 


From ii. 39, on I here begina the real BhagavadgltS, the lecture deNveml hy Kf?oa to 
Arjuna. This lecture at certaiti places ia brekm by a question or a mild retort tnm Arjuua* 
H hioh thtia gives the whole the exterior shape ol an Upanifod, a dialogue between a teacher 


^ - - - - r ^ --i > p f fL JQ tJCTr’ 

tauily remarkable that while cantos ii. 39-^i, contain twenty versoa apokea by Aijuna, 
there are only five such verecs to be found in cantos iii— xviii. Canto si slanda by itself 
in quite a jieisamte category ; for, out of its 6fty five verses no less than thirty-threo beJqng 
to Arjuna. This same canto also totally diders from the others, because no Icra than thirt.v* 
six ol its fifty-five verses arc in tri^tubh ; while othomise in the whole poem there are no more 
than altogether twenty verses composed in a metre other than the common 


Wc may firet of all fir upon one fact which .^oms perfectly obvious, dz., that the eleventh 
canto b quite unlike the other parts of the poem. Exactly three-fifths of it are spofcon hy 
Arjuna, who is othcrwjBo throughout tho Gita*' mainly a sileut listener to the w isdom preached 
by Ki^na. And more than three-fifths (36 out of 65) of its vemes are eompoacd in tfiftuith, 
a metre which peouLS otherwhse to liavo been nimoet wholly foreign to the Glta.^* It seonm 
to me, therefore, pnobablo that wo have ia the main part of canto xi, especially in the tri^fubh 
verees 15^50, the remimots of an old Bhogavata hymn on the revelation of Krsi>a as the 
Univereal God to Arjuna* This hymn was taken up by the poet who composed tho cadifr 
port of the Bhagavadgita ; and in a very clever way he aflixed it to the end of his pwm^to 
this topic we shall revert preiontly. Whether ho recorapoced the intioductorj- stanzas into 
the ihla metre, or whether thoeo vereca be hia own composition is certainly a problem 
that must remain unsolved. 


There is, however* scarcely any doubt that the lost verses (31—35) of the present canto xi 
are o later addition. Compared with the preceding lofty, uay even sublime, tnfiuifhif. they 
ore mcrodibly flat and norirwnsical. 1 lay no great w eight upon the fact that in v. 61 Arjuna 
luldresMca K^t^a by the name JanSrda^, though after his preceding devotional language, 
this is somewhat diareapectful.** But his words here are whoUy minecee^ry, and the ex¬ 
pression nijMm. . . . asttmyctm is apparently coined on in. v* xjO. The w 53 ■ 

nfiAars vtdair Jia tapom na danena jia crjiyayl | 

Atht/a emmviflho drodtnm drdavun ati mdr» yathd 


E* These :!iJ i li, 5-S. 70 ^ vSU, 0.11.; (v. 20 SI ; xk\ 1 j. OJ ihe,«, ii, j, 

not vnrj' different fretn Ka(ff. £/*p.,2, tS i ii, 22* BOQiuulmt ckwviy nf^recK H-itli rt^uu ri 20. CO; ij, 'tat pvmU 

Ifly relpriENj to K»fh. t>, 2* t iii, 70, 72, 7 ; viii* 0, hosupiMircnl in «tia L'p^insaxth* 

etc. (cp. UoM.f.c,* xlii, 4l) j viil* 11* is clwely roLtleO wUli Ji.u{h r'p,. 2. 10 ; vu iv* 23 iip, Hsm* ilii. 
J2 : itv* 3 f., are verats with strong iK>imaGtion 2 r in tho Upmi^dio htomtqzc. Ten or elovon at 
ron-iDqufiotly are quctatioEui from older htoraturo^Fram which the Uponifods end tho Vi^QunnFt^ nmy oko 
tkrtva botrowetl—though they have probably boon mow w less altered by Uio ndootors of tho Cltfl. Thn 
visnea 1* 20 and it, 5 «, belong to the old epia tost. Thu.% ihero only romam vorees viH. lo* 2e. ii, 2a and 
itv* 15, which tomo bU ImIx utMommoaly like pome bqtI of quotolioivi* thcftigh* uafortoastely, l ain not abb 
to troeo thorn, U appears oa if the lrwfuf>^ did not ortainully belong to the didactic poem which we now 
coll tho Hlu.ga.vad^&. 

il With Ibn exception, of oourao, of cantos i and ii, l-ll* 3l*3@, which* accoriluig lo tJw luggeetiDiis 
put forth above, do not Wong to the real Gfto, 


43 The jMWont writer haa proved (op. ZDMa.^ Uvl, 41 rq, ; Dia Sufiaritojia/jt. p. jJ04 tq.} with oxamplr^ 
ftoia UiD Big V«lfl, tho Jutako^ theSrlablhharata, etc,, thui originoJly doalogwes were nowr^ always compoe- 
ed ia The e^ie dialOgiHa, which are mainly ia 4bi-d, oliow a Inter literary devobjiLnont. 

it To this 1 Lilian refer prcaontly* 
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is only a deteriorated repetition of %% 4S r 
na ivdayajHadftyayanait >w detwir 
na ca tnijUi^ir m tapothir uipuih ] 
tvfMtnrApah Axkpft oAam nfhki 
dra^utH (lad aay^m turajJititrim 

The vetoes 54—55 preach b?iakti, like bo many other atancae 0i the Gita, and are not 

necessary here ; besides v. 55 : 

iivdtkarmcikfn matparaTno madbhakiak sangtfirtfjiisb \ 

nirmifdh sarcobbutGtu iwam tii Pd^avti I] 

is strongly reminiscent of ix, 34: 

mOHmaiul Waina madiibakto madydji wwim namaskttnt \ 
morn ewtif^nsf yuirfwiitWTa dtToanam tiuUpdrdya^ak || 
and also of other possagea within the Gita. 

There are. however, a few verecs at the very end of the praaont text which must, accoiding 
to my opinion, have once followed immediately upon li, 60* viz., iviii, 74—7B : 

Sanjaya uvtka j 

Utj flAnm PdrUutiya at mahotmana^ \ 

samiiadam imam aArau^m adbhuhm romahafwuam 1| 74 |j 
VyaMprtudddc chrulavdn ctad ytthyam akam [tamm \ 
tjoyam yoye^atrdl Krji^ 9fikfal kaihayatah Jivayam II 75 ,i 
mjnn jtam/tmriya namsmriya sawi^am imam odbhHtatH. \ 

Ki'ktvdrjHnayoit pm^ynm hftyihni ca muhur muhu^ || 70 i 
tac ra sam^tmrtya rapam aiyadbhutam Ilatek [ 

viftmayo me maMn mjaa hf^ydmi ta puiUi^ puna^ li 77 |1 
yatra Iffi'no yatre Piirtbo dAontirdAoro^ | 

taira irlr vijayo bhutir dbravd nirir Tilffiir mama j; 7S j| 

Only here and in xi* 4, 0 (moAdyo^^i^nra) is called yQgejsvara^ * lord of magic jxiwers ; 

and only in canto xi, where he reveals hi mao If to Arjuua aa the Universal and terrible God, 
is there any reason lor him being thus atyled- And vetue 77 : toe ca Mm^rmrlya aamsmritfa 
riipam aly^bhutam //areA, etc., expressly teEs tis that Saqaja>Ti ia still under the impnasaiDn 
of the bcn'ildering and horrible aight revealed to him as well a» to Arjuna* as told in canto xi.** 

So far we have thus found that the Bhagaviidglta in iU present state consi&ta of a smaller 
part that belonged to the original epic text and is represented by cantos i and ii, 1-^11* 
31 —ftiid a latger part which—not to mention the interpolated verses ii, 13—30—runs 
from ii, 30 to xi, 50. The vcrjcw xi, 51- 55 are of a later date, while xviii. 74—Vft, apparently 
at one time followed immediately after xi, 50. The verws xi, 15—50 are mo.d probably the 
remnants of an old Bhilgavata hymn which was taken over by tbo author of ii, 3fl—x* aiul 
put ui a fitting place at the end of his poem, to which it formed a most impressive 
final piece, 

• • • 

Though it has not yet been specially empUaHixed. it is foiriy ot>vioii» from wtint 1ms 
idreadv Iwon said that 1 consider iho older Bhagnvadgita toJunvo ended with xi, 50—xviLi* 

7^1 _ 7g^mid the runuisuit of the present text to Imj a laler uddilion. For such a eoilelubion, 

though 1 have arrived at it simply by repeated study of the text Itself, [can claim tho aHslst- 
ance of the very highest authority. For, we are inslaftUy reminded of the fact that Hum¬ 
boldt about a century ago laid it dowTi as his own opinion that tho BhngavadgTta |irobably 
at one time ended with canto xi. To this older Gita he wanted to add the verses xviji. 
g 3 _ 7 g^ w'hkh ho considered to l>o old and original. 

ai I i4iotikl abto liecm [tptobaljW that .\rjufia ti in v* 7ft paUwI dhnnitr^ham bwntim' the jiort who wrote 
thiit Vtjnw hull in hk mltnl the JjAantlftjoyofli. . . , (jf ;,'i53, ?* %Vrrt Hmt 

wait lo loUciw iujDtcdiBlf ly aUer lliiir abB^ 
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Tit this suggestion Humboldt, according to my humbte opinion, was quite rights cren 
tboxigb, I i>orsonai|y diffe^T from him in some less important dotaib. His arguments iro por- 
somowhAt subjective and no longer quite vuUd* But tbere is not tbe slightest doubt 
tbAt after canto xi tbero is the most marked and importoat dlvieiou in the present text. 

Of reasons for regarding cantos xii—xviii, 73> aa an addition of later date, the work of 
an entirely different author, there is a sufficient number.. First of all these oantes are not 
wanted, as with canto xi, the sublime hymn** on the revelation of the Univetsal God, the 
real GItfi has come to a must fitting end. The question of Arjuna in xU, X t 
£vam gaiiUaifuktd ye bhakiai tvam paryupasate \ 
ye cdpy aX^mm avyatiam tesifa ka yogamliamah T 1 i| 
is wholly nnnccessaiy and stands in no zelation whatsoever to the preceding parts of the 
GUa, except to xi, And it seems probable that the poetaster who put togiether the 
tedioua and—save a very few passages'-most trivial cantos xii—^ivUi was also the author of 
xi, 61—65, veiues, whkh v$i have already rejected os not bebugjng to the original GIte» 
What this later author did T\'m consequently that he took away the five final verses of the 
older text (now xviLi, 74—78) and retegated them to the end of hbi own creation. In their 
place he put five other verues (xi, 61—55) of hii! own composition, meaning to bridge the 
gap between tbe older poem and his own inferior work^ The introduction to the latter is 
formed by the question in verse xii, 1, which is one of the five out of tbe 231 stanzas of 
caritOH lu—xviii that arc put into the mouth of Arjuun. 

Someone wlU perhaps raise the objection that in style and in choice of words them is 
no marked difference at aU betw-een cantos ii—xi and xii—xiiii* Such an objection is, of 
course, of very limited value, as it was not impossible for a IuUt author to ape tjiu speeiai 
stylo of hia predecessor ; and beuidea—Apart from a sort of quasi’pliikiijopfajc si jatgon— 
there ill not much in the whole of tbe Gita to sepi^tc iu trend of style from the general one 
of the Great Epio, 

Professor Raj wade some years ago jmbiishcd a jjaper on the gram mar of the Oil a,** 
where he strongly censured a number of faults and mistakes, olumay expressions, etc. , which 
anyhow tend to show that the author or authors of this text at any rates did not side with 
the school of FRijini. Such.. 1 take it, la more or less the cose with all the epic poets ; and 
08 far as I atn able to gather from I^fcssor Rajw'ade’s paper, there is no marked differcnco 
from this point of view between the earlier and later porta of the Gltd aa I seo them. Slight 
differonces, heurever, seem to exist in the vocahubrics used by the snggestod authors of 
cantos ii^xi and xU—'Xviii. 

Thus it ]H undeniable that the word l-ftira- in a philosophical senaa*^ is. only used by 
tJic author of canto xiu, with whom it ficems to have been a favourito w'ord, as it oocunt 
(together with A-^wrfi-in.- and no less than eight tcjul's out of thirty-three. Now. 

there can, aa for an I am aware, bo found no possago in the litciatuio where Wm- occoia 
in this eenso which is decidedly older than tho Git I ; and there is no doubt whatsoever that 
k^iira, * body/ and oro both Into words winch belong to tho Kystemstio 

tcnuinjology of the Samkhya-Yoga,*^ The f|]cciat Samkhya term pupo- occurs—together 
with derivat^^^ia tike etc.—^together ten times in cantos ii, iii, iv and vn, while 

we meet witlt it in more than twenty passages in canto xiii f. Again, out of the namea of 

1 Lairo nJroetJy pivuiioticc] nbovo (cp. p. 47 J that 1 ciiu In i)bat« tbe judgiiuiat of tYofosor 

tVintcnuti, rOJ., xxj, 104 f.. oa raato xK OldetilHirpr tc., p, 331, ti. 1, qtutD corrccily ■pnloi el tho 
■ wLiudurvoU ocbwuagrCEttbefl Kap. ni'' 

fto Bi\andaficar ConiAh IVniTW. p* 3:^3 f, 

3T Tlw kitruifetra and dAx;mnaJbfctra of r, t, do not, of ecurbe, foil within tho «<ipo of tMv ramarh, 

A* Cp. al» Gftrbc, PAiJEWQ^£c, -ud oU., pp. 2G7, 35S. luthifl nomifletion I ihould like to draw 

aUsUtiou to Ktimqnuomhftani, U, 77 1 pP^’no vicineSjUi JbrcOvtAi^iOniCaf’doarflininn ; for bon 

only mcuu tba vctnrka ol tlio Vogn And KAIldnsB^B dalou, accotdntfi to my Una opUiion, thmt 

of bkandagupta. 
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Uiu tliixii r/(Hnfc< llitj mjom- juid iijne ali f^mnd in vU* 12, and 

Ijosidert, fnjoi- itojur* in Hi. ;i7, in its strielly |i]iil(jMajilikfal ihiiufl ; tjut ntlu nvi-Mj tki« iu» of 
tho vt'onl« mjax., nrid Kiitin- [n limittsf Ut tlit- cantos leiL— On thcothi?T li^nd, 

occiint in xv, 14 iiiiti xvih^ iiii'liiiu othcmiNC it is ('^nly fouftcl H'ithfn tho carUor paxt 
rjf the text. Likewise fniiffiij even in its later senstt a nortl of \'ediD origin, ut met with in 
four VCTSC8 in cantos iv ami vit, while later on it occurs only in xviii^ 61: Mmilly niitd^o* 
occurs only in vi^ 16^ and tho conipound hrahmatiirvdji^- in ii. 72 anti v, 24, 25—‘26 j and 
ffvarga^ uccunt only in ii, 22^ 67, 43 and is, 21. together with tho derivative in li, 

2." It may be remarked that the word /ifwAwwMxt. does not occur within the dita, which 
Bt'omtt to me Btfungly to confirm the suggeetion of M. J’feyluski concerning the originoJ iden¬ 
tity between this word and 

Hligbt aa aro these djBcrppaneics between the vociahulurii^ uf cantos ii—xi and sii— 
sviii, the}' are not entiftly witliout importance. 

Tliera seems to me to csirt mioiher fact which bait porltaiXH bccusUghtly overlooked^ 
but which also points to a certain diacrepancy existing between what 1 ventnitj to calf tho 
earlier and later parts of tho present Blmgavadgfta, 

In ir 21 Aijuna speal^ thus to Kp;ina; 

aentirjor abkayor ramMyc roMow ^thdjiafja /tn't^tfufa 
The reading me'eytite, whatever be the text of manuacripts available at the present dole, 
most be false ; for this verse belongs to the original epic text, and to its autboru Krs^ is 
not Acffiita, tho Sapremo God JJut the same wunl occurs also w'ithin tho lost lines 

of tho Gita, viz., in. xviii, 7S ; 

sum/o TiUihii^ sntrtir lalujhti tvoiprasfidaTi | 

si/iii(o^4nn} ^UMar^fJiab h^riiyt mcaTiujH 

Ami it is easily undemtaudablo that from horo the final redactor of tlie Gita transpofled it 
to i, 21 ; for then Arjuna would l« mode to (uldmuthol^upreiiie Being as Acputa tho Unit 

and tlic IsKt time that he sf^eaks to him within the 

After these somewhat digrti^ive remarkrt, Ipt ua follcnvAhroughont tho poem, the way 
in which Arjuns addresses his friend, in whom aftermuim etumidemUe time he is taught 
to behold the i^apreme God. We shall thou come upon the following list : 

i, 2S : Affim r 32 i (/winfla ; 36 : Mati&uJiUilami ; 30 : ftimlnlana ; 37 : 

MMaia ; 30 : Janardana 41 : AffMO, ; 44 : Jfljwfidojia. 

ii, 4: ^^adhv*ude^n^^t. Ari^datm ; i>4 ■ KfJava. 

iii, 1 i/oniJrfAsno, A^e^ut'a ; 30 ; Viirfifyn^ 

iVj 4 1 bhaviftt, from. 

V, 1 : AV«no, 


i* Tdkaa* in viO, U, nitnply meana ' clarkM ^, „or in k in «, it^ 

In rt, 27. the flpithet - fnw from ' {roji3w=tTl^^ ^. flnuJty, til ti. 15 ninJ 

ia not used as a pbUoeupbicul Lcrm. jiiid in x, IJ, it simply mGsifu * 

«0 Ou uiul Uiu idpuif cvuiM^lijd tt ilb It* cp. Sttmrl, Krm, p. m I 1 ,arho rumm. 

niditilu, p. 03 i ProtfmtfT iitcUi'rbaUrky, Cmuypthn r>f p, 1, i,. i ; and u. iVjylugJb % 

CvndSo tU S^ijajiha. p. 307, n I. If ^rja n lung idtanicul with * tti* world a| Brahma ' {cp. M- 

Bnyluaki, p- 36SJ, than it EeUflia clear tlint mram umpTy ^ ihit final fcjtiAfnar '■ 

I veutuiv to think that it u couiod on BackUiM A’imdivii «md [i mcani to prop’ll that tliat conceptson 
tiOihinif Imt a Hctufiaii malaniorpbOBia of tmdtrrHtii. 


Ill Vp. alwJ tlie oltldaaiuaiHsl ^wnroi.. in ix, fJcx-liiliinfk, li^r. ,t. .v^rA,. n ^ y 

oOrti«tUr«lffWuT^,irwrtOiid in V, lU ; htni inw. vli, i'- .wwmxici nuMoprovu T hut „hnukl Iw winin! 

rri. On the inj[>ortaiiroof tmffja in the iiwcriptbna of Adokn* rp. rtenjin, rfc i'iifiiduti H a*^-* f 

sa Aryuta ns » mnu® ol V'Shuo Kis^ui, i4 rotinw, iihtfina itw mie i^ki durs eui taU {ryieJ i.i whu is 
net mihjeet to the Inwv of Eneterapsyehariisp * ' ' 

o> iMiem tlw crifimal text uiay havD run somowhnt like this j t. u. w. «fJW7ptfw» (or 

niAiftOrtdl ' 


• * Jcyi/ki also uccum la ti, 4i, whirii, liowover. Is of uo solatia I tm|KiTtaiice in tlds connection. 








rtfxf:, 1 


“SOirF llEliAtlKS OS* the BIT.AOAVATy'tTTA 


im 


vt, 3^; J/fj<£Av^^and ; 3i, 37 ; Krs^a ; 3S: ; 30 ; Kn»xi, 

Till, 1 : purufioiUtina ; 2 - Matihu^Hda^ni, 

* I, 12 : hhavUn .; 14 : ^cAho, fcAtjflnixifi ; Li: pHrn^tanutt hhiilabhdtHina, hh^e^, 
devadcvar ^ogatpati / IT ^ ffogiv. hhagintm ; IS : Jnniirdana, 
xi, 2 .; Itiim^apaitmhm ; 3 : pHru^itnum : A t ]p/o^it«/4 i 15 : dtm ; 

JO ; n>e(?t«fa, ri^'rtfiT/ja ; 23: ; 24 ; T'f^^io ;2r»: .Ta^wnnf- 

; 3^>‘: ri>nfl ; 31: dfmvuTfi 30: flyfileAt ; 37 : tttfthrtimaM. aivim, 
dtLvtSajjfUffmnit^tm: 33 : onaij^i^rwjM ; 4B / 42: .’ 44 : d^va : 45-: 

dcva.f{fiv^.jfi<ffinnivfT)^i t 40; mhti^pdjiihQ, riJimmUrUf * 5! : Jnmlrflitnn. 


xiv, 21 : 

prabha^ 

xvii, 1 : 

Kffm, 

xvju, 1 : 

jnitfuVMhn. UfAll-fAft, A’fvfmwfTrfniw. 

xviii, 73 : 

Ariftiifi. 


It will b(* »(^pn from thia liat thfll“a|Mirt fmii: ihr ArtfUfii in h 21—wblcl: 1 hare rejectwl 
aliovc — ^thero ia in the nJIarnticiiia nf Arjuoa tio hint f>f tile iiujjrt^tuely diviJio nature nf Kt^ria 
until vre arrive at the jiurnpalUiTiiti in riii, And it ia only in the eantwi x and xi that 
Arjuna raises himself to a langaage of the purest iduilii by wing epithets Like demdeiKi, vU- 
vfAvamt etc.*^ There is not the alight eat doubt that this riiiLDg scale has been eon- 

scientiouaty aimed at by the author of the earlier Bhagavadgita.*^ 

After HsleiUJig to thin devotional exaltation it is with a eertoin feeling of aatoniubLment 
that to xy\[f we meet again with the aimplc allocution Kf^jia. And our astonbhtiient will 
be considerably inereaaod if wdth this lost-meulioucd vemi wc compare xi, 41 — 12: 
jsalditli truUvd praaabham yad uhlOm 
Ae A'ffno Ae Yadetva Aa ttalheli 
ojanofd moAinuTitain tavaiajn 
Tnayii prarmd^ prauaytm mpi ]| 41 1| 
yac cdvahdfdrUMm a^alkilo '» 
vihdfaiayydsanatfhojanc^ | 
eJbo ^thnvdpy Acyuia tat aaTnak^tfi 
tnt k^irnaye ridm aham apmmtyam j| 42 |j 

llrro Arjuna cxpresaively apologises for haTing, Jteeaiiar of not knowing Iur grcaltiesR^ ofh 
dressed the Supreme Cod aa * Kpiiiui/ * Yfulava ’ or ‘comrade^; which is, of eoiin^OT dia- 
enurteoUH and jnatlmjasibk'A^ ^Vlieii, after tliiit, the oitthnr nf xvii, niokcfi him again 
talk to the Supreme Bring as ‘ Krsna\ this ran only he explained by o^uming that ho had 
for the tanmriit forgotten this passage in the work of hin predeccflsor. To suggest that 
the very aame author should have commiltwl. within such a limited space, such a blunder 
is flcarreh’ ndmissihle. 

(To Ae coff/tuurdd 


in viii, 4^ jmyn n eo ri w jt ontlinff cetnpiirnent l»,‘ Ktyliag Arjnrui mm. 

There ib a aHU longer li«i el nuoh BUparlalive i(^it1u«ia iu Iho b f. 

TbPTw ii miru^thinj; Lika thb found in tb* «« of tiio Builclhn'ji cpidufta to tlio Pu^tln^^ritn siv! Ihe 
.SuMiuIaniFMndo, cp. Mr. Johnston, JR AS., IflSI), jj, JS38. 

fin thiii inROrrect form cp. Scldegol-L^jnen, Lf., p, xici, ii.; Profikaor Kajwiidn. br., p. 337* 
probably is rigiit in tnoking upon it m being n smiHlEasi rcpctiitnii d the previoun porrer-t '•atJtrJi. 

«* The Kituntion undcmbtodly remind* m of the JfeJidmpjpi, i, 0* i?. whom Buddlia speaks thin to iW 
pdilowa^iytl tAiH'Aiii ; mrl MtkfAate n«1nii'*in m m mtwtiflrlcomihG ontAam Mii'JtJkire 

ffilAuj^o KimmdMfpbiiddAo* 
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ItUSTAiIji ilAXAK: A NOTABLE PABSI BROKER. 


nv HARTlTAIt T)XS, BXm. fOmS.J, F.E Ul^T.R. 

TflS liiO'Story of tbid famous PAfsi is of great interest to nlJ stiKlculH of the liistor? 
of the Eut India Company, and espcemllj to those who are traeing the genealogy of the great 
families of merchant princes and others both in Calcutta and in Bombay. The fortunes 
of some of their ancestors were made in the service of that Conupany, and tbeir deaoenilantB 
nno enjojing tonliiy the fmits of the aobievemonts of thoir forefathers. TJie Hiibjcct 
of ibis article^ Rnstomji Manak, born in lOGO, was ono of those wlao made a fortune in tliat 
fiervico during the Beventeenth century^ and is the founder of one of the l>efit known TAmi 
families of our day in Bombay, We are net acquainted with the early biatory of Bus- 
taiuji a family^ bmt Henry Crose menliioiicd in bis l^ook, A T'oypgrf/o fAe A'nsf 
tba^ the family was dosccndtul " from ibose kings of Persia, wliOBe dynasty ivas destr&v- 
od by the Miliomet an juvn^fion.' Hiij descendants are still distinguished for their opiilenee 
and ]hiJauthropy, OEijongst them Ix-ing Mr, K, J. Sett, one of the Inrgeat land-owners in the 
city of Bombay mid a member of the Pftrsi Panehuyat; and Sir Phiroz Settna. a member of 
the Council of State. There are occasionrd referoncoR Riistamji: in Bruces 
Hedges Dmrt/, Sir CeotgaFomest's SelsrHo/iJi/ram ihr. in fA« Bamisiij a-v 

ueJI OA in other irorks. ^Ir, S, H, Hodivata deiiTered an interesting lecture In April,, at 
the Cama Oricotal ItiBtitute. Bomliay, on the Trm Histanj 0/ Ru^lam J/dimi’. HIh iiapt i 
Was tbiefly baaed on the almvc nuihoiities and on private information. I\ir, Hodivula hoa 
ilone a distinct service by pointing out inaccuracies with regard to certain facts and tradli- 
tioiJB associated with Ruetamjt. 


The objeot of the present article is to give a short acoounl of the promineat port playc^l 
by RustamjE aa Iwoker to the Now English East India CoTBpany, and interpreter to tho Era- 
baasy of Sir WdliazD Norris to Atirangzeb, It has been compiled from records, not hitherto 
published, which are pmsorvod at the India Om<se. These include Ruatamjix Dmry and tbo 
letters written by him during the timo he was connected with the Emlioosy. The Jaurnol^ 
of Sir William Norria oontamed rcfeiences to RuHtam|f, which have already be^n inserted bv 
the writer in Lia aTtielos on the Emlxi^y published in various Journais. ^Before further de¬ 
scribing Rustamjt’s connection with the Knibassy, it may be mentioned that he amosaed a 
lar^ fortune in the Company's aerriee and in pri^Ate enterprises. He founded the suburb 
at Surat which atilJ bears Ms name, Rustampum. His phikuthropic spirit pToiaptesl Mm to 
^votc a la^ portion of bis money to charitable objeete, and hb ^lesoendante am eontinuim? 
to emulate the generosity of their great ancestor. 


vv.’.. f fPI«>ntc<3 hroker to the New EoglieU Real Indio Company by Si/ Nieholae 

ttoite a Ifew month-H before the arrieol of Sir William Norria ot Suret in Ecoerubf, 1700 
He onpyed ent«e eonfideneeof thePreaUent fee eeeero! yeore. It wa« eurtomorv »t 

that tuDO that My one reeeirtnB on nppoiotment ahould make 0 present to the ofnoial 

to whom 1» owed bw new office. When, therefore, Burtamjl was made ohiet broker, he pre. 
wnt^ir Nicholae Waite wi h the anm of Its. 20,000, which waa unanimonalv accepted bv 
Iho President Md his Council. In reporting to the Ooiirt ol Direct™, they wrote that 
money would be applied toward defraying the charge of bnikUng lodging, far vour Jr 
vante, with irarehousra and other oonTenieiioea, wd. charge, oqr lioiiw adjoining to the tl'ali 

A 8“** upon^ will in few yearn after have onr Phirina^md .liaail." 

«id Enpee m eartap etc., beeide the great aeeurity it will be «pa„ „nv 

fioverm. when have the eomand of each a gatc.”i It may eaaily iic eanclud^ ,ha 

"ti liis appointment, the elTume^^lH 

a ttached to hie post aa well aa suma derived fro m other atmiwe must have been very great. 

1 a,>s .%>, 7CH3 o. r rtfi-.]; ^- 
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Th&to waa no dearth of candidates for that post, and many compeiitoi^ TFore prepared to 
paT even larger rnirns if by any mean? they could have stip^iweded himn. His pMition w^, 
therefore, at first one of ootiflid^ablo difliculfy ; Init, boins i^raeofl of 8ir Nicholas 

Waite, he wa? able to ^vithstand hi? enemies, lo a letter written to tlie Court of Dirwlor^ 
on the amh Novemljcr, ITOO, Sir KLehola? Waite and his Council wrote Tlie Old 
pany'ft servants iiwtl many artifires for turning out of otir present Broker l>pi]ig the firsi o 
the Paraee os^to that hath at any time been in .nnclt piibliek employniciit vihleh bcinj; in 
prejudiee to all the Hainan caste the Old ami Chief managers of all business Jiere hath oreii' 
►iioned a Ktormo of envy from the last, and all tliose that may propose an Ativan tape for their 
intrfwluction when in mir eonacicnceR liellevo it is your intereHt for ns to snport him, when 
yoitr honr^ nuav be Assured that wp nliall certainly have advice of the least ill act he can 
contfive in yonr prejudire. anti ‘tis noterimis to alHlie city that he is the i>cst nmster of himi^ 
neas with the Covcrnni^ which eoiitd never have tjoen oorned ivilh timt weresy ami eipcdi 
tion Lad a Bamnn Wn oiir Brf.ker ^ » easl being exaspereteil have by Vittiill l*n"ack 
the Ohl Compa^ Tate Broker fof whom wTOte ynur honr^ T>y the .Vorn.?) oirerts! ^ir 
XiehnlaH Waite one Tiundrml tlionsaml riiiieea to T» Broker. iTieii by the Brother of the 
Uuteli Broker seAventv tliotmiul rnpeea worth of diamoedfl in hand and thirty thotL?nnft 
i npeos when ?o rliHil^l w'^ if the Cotiawl had accoplod, tho an estate for any ret^n^de man 

vour aettlcm' bad hv that intercfll pirrohasad by thO Old Factory been the Embassy 

totally over throwna which virtue not blinded with Bold or pretious tdones lielievc that 
VOUT hoiu- will puss without iK^isiance for encouragement of eudi ha arc faithful and do well 
when have not tec'- auj^mg but what hath been brought to your credit, as a horse the 
Harcarra sinre the .Vom> sailed gave the President vahietl at Ra. 500 and + p t attics am) 
:i p of \llcjalia valued at Rs. 70 re^?"' Irnm Abdul Gofiore who was w ith .Atuwa Zaid our 
Undinrd two of the Prineipall Mcrch^ of this city pre*nt«l upon your honors accouul 
in cloth ete. to the value of~rupa they being our frieiuU aiul by w hose intereat have gam^ 
us the favour of the great Codg^ [KAsiJ and Mufty of the King and others at Court and the 

merchants and others of this city.. 

After Sir William Xorris' arrival at Surat in Doceuiber. 1700, RusUniji Minak w 
authorbed to inform the local Mughal Governor and the otlicr omcLals tliat by virtue 
of his authority tbeAinT>assfldophaxt ordered the flag whioli Sir John Gayer had ea^l 
to bo Ivoiirted on board the Tai?i^ock to be haidod down** Kustauijl was eonunisaionca by 
Sir Niebolaa Waite to make all the preliminary arrangenionte connected with tl^» Ambassft* 
dor’s landing, and be lost no time in viaiting the latter in company with his chief* Thw pre- 



the Picsiiteut and Counoil recommcndetl their Chief broker Rustaiuji aa a faithful inteT]ireter 
to attend his Eirellency to the Mughal Court till the/^ifldfl i^Uould have been obtainod for 
the Presidenev of Surat. Aeeordmgly Riistamii accompanied Sir WUItam ^orria on hm 
iouroev to the" Mughal Court and was eatrusted w ith a large sum of money for the 

Hewa»%*peoi»lly oomniisaionMl to »u|«rintonrl the Indian memhem ot the ret,, 
uur, but trem the rerj- toginnin* it appeared thut the Ambassador was not f.vourebly 
impreaaad bv the manner in which Bnatamji pcrtonuwl liu work. Hut duautiafMti™ la 
aiu^^rC the foilowing oitraot Irem a letter written by Sir WiUiam Noma to brr leho 
Waite on Kebrunrv 10, ilOO-l " 1 refer ymi to my brothcr'a let^ for i™"* 

sactiona io OUT mareb and m relation to ye liehaviour ot our Indian retmuc, ' * I 

have all along given B.iatnm the authority, but reuily he not eooruge 
anOeru ye loMtof them to diaputohie commanda. end alter he haa g,re,. them am often 
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obligenl to force ye Eddicif to see tliom excoiittil. gufforlng im Englkhmen wliatsctevcr in* 
ilermOfMIc nr be t'onoerned witli tbem/’ *' 

On the other hand it was evident that Sir Nicholas Waitc and liLi CotmeU entcrtalaod a 
very high opinion of Rustamji’a abiUty and integrity. They stiU confiidrred him to be the 
most RuJtahle perj^on to nssint the Ambflasndnr in the negotmtinmi liiitli the MughAra 
Thin view waa fglly expnesseil in a letter to tlie Court of Direetors dated Mareh fi. ITOtt'l 
“ The Ambassador being Ufion hia ioiimey fltrotigly guditlcvi atnl we furnished witii whnl were 
most acceptable to such whose corrupt naturtft adore the Cncl of tliia earth, and aetvjmpanicd 
with our Chief Broker Rust urn joe faithful to your intrest well ncquaiDto^i «'ih yo mlHterions 
intreagucs nf those people and eapobte to prevent the inijxdiee aruJ ehatj^Alde prfijeotions 
of out hot bretiLTfo extortcfl Ibis perndssioii liiiving no rillter in ^iew Hint could repowi wo 
great a trust and l»e)eiving in onr eoiiwience liarl Ijfen wanting in niir dnU"* if not oomjdird 
with hifl Exey'a desire to keep him until our Phirmaund gmntcil 10 iiast ye tieal and another 
provided in hiH TOom and hojie that X'our affairs will not lie mu eh prejudiDed his absence 
lujing all the Moantajues cargos except peptT tlrug?t and coffee and most of wliat intended 
for the Booko eontracted for before the Jlaiiis tho he eam]ilains it will be eon-Hidcrably to his 
disadvantage refusing any gratuity from his Exey referring himself to your hou - 
from whom probabh' he may expect n m^al and chain and some uncommon enrioaity to 
be delivered tf hud him not ataind in Ilia stedfastness to youi* intciest.”* 

{ Tt> be mnlfniird,) 


aOMK .UJDlTJOXiJ TO THE LALLAa AKYANL 

{Th^ ffV-se 0 / IjoJ /Jed.) 

By Paktjit ANAXD KOd+j SaiNAOAH, Kawh^ in* 

The ages, it hua been truly said, are mirrored in their old eoiigs and sayjngB. In this 
age of spiritual rebirth, which is characleiizetl by an ineatiablo thirst for highef knowfedge, 
there cannot he an object of more intense desire than to gaae upon the matclilesa and olo-' 
quent forma of cbasical antiquity. The philoeophit?al and poetical workn of genius of evety 
age and oliiue, hitherto hidden treasures, should, therefore, he recovered and made iiecefisihio 
to all by iranalation. 


Lallisliwan or t.al DlvI La among the nioit venerable oharaeiors of moral anliqiiity and 
is the heroine of ancient popular religloua cnltitre in Kashmir. Her preeloua siyingw-pro. 
duolions of divine inspiraiion-hnvo rooted ihemaelves in the popular raind and are resound¬ 
ing and vibrating maay-toned within them. 'Oicre rtign in them both powxT and fuluew 
of genius 8 ho penetrated more tW^ly than ortlinary mortaU into the mA^terlra of theoloLo,^ 
Ifcr mind wnld well be eompemd to e mirror in nhow deptha ™ ^fl^tod the hUtor/il 
^mnnity. bUe l««ho.l viee end extolled virl„o, „nd her „„ .nimeled «nd in^mH 

tb Ow niMt etiMlo metaphom. nbooe eonoepiton and conipoailion are wry lienutiful anwt 
and '"’Wiinc. eonveyinK vivid moral truth- that ean never !» read rrithant intenwi erao- 
Imn. By the «rr,in*i>raent of her uorrlj. her Ideas are artfully diaelosed and nmlercd beauti- 
fully pioturesiine. J hesj imniue eiriuions of real inspiration soothe Iho ear mend and mpli 

the heart ami elevate the m.nd. It. shwl , 11, ey -m » gii,, imraenanrahlv'pn-eimui io the 

world and to nU mtums. lo tiic 

In thclifc-skotdi of this prophciows, puldifllicd in the Indim Atitimam of Vnxeyt™! 

Deeoniber Itei, I atoted that I had been fortunate enough to udM a ‘ 

i n addition to thooe already pnhiiahed by Sr fleorge ^iemon and Dr fiZeT 

* S0O o. C. OS—lt"~ ^ ^ --——— - 


^ See No. 747S, O. C\ 50—IV. 
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I havo aijioo translated otid I givo them below w'lth tho aatisfaction d fooling tlia-t tk'Oiio 

literary jowols nro now rnsouod from falling into the deep, dark and dim ditch ol oblmoti^ 


I. 


Adumy raiat; mrt iami\ 

Adah kavah mudo phafak zdh. 

If thou wilt go to llic Bouroe (of a fitroam and! cross after feeling the 
feet tirmJyi 

Thon, O fool, how ehalt thou over be drowned ?- 

2 

jrfra.!i nerik iiak viudur ifklray ; 

Nir*cifycts nerili nak Jihurah 
,\furkh(t^ prunua chhuy hastiA tiCitJiun ; 

Yaso in/Ui dditdaa bsha (edv. 

Hahrih-ktngaa tnujshk no moray n 
Iluni-baslih Idlpdr turih nah zdh. 

Manah yud gicdrahan, pheny zeray^ 

^VofaA Jihdlah-tungcy iieriy kydh^ 

Sweet juice cannot bo oxtraotod from a plum ; 

A ounuoh cannot be called a hero. 

To give inatmetiun to a foolish person is to scratch an elephant (be pajeth 
no regattl to it); 

Whichever ox hath '^become addicted to loxinesa (he cannot be made 
active), 

A branch of sweet liasil bImU not loose its odour; 

Camphor can never oome out of a dog^s akin. 

If thou rcmcmliorest (Him) in thy mind, (He) will turn to thee easily ; 
Otherwise what will oomo out of a jackal’a howl ? (i,e.^ saying pFa3'e;B 
with the tongue nlone^ with an abiiont mind, is m meaiunglesa as a 
Jackars howl), 

n. 


A/fiy d/ti tay asiy ; 

Asiy dor kari ptUaivo/. 

.S’Ateoa aorih iiah zyun ioh mriruji , ; 

Hams aorik nah tUagaL 

Only we e.xlstcd (in the past) and only wc shall cxied (in the future), 

Onij' wn rfid ever make exouj^ioji in the post. 

Birth and death will uol eyuio to on end forSivii i 
Rising and Betting will not come to cm end fur the cun. 

Thu saying compaico with Hhayavadgtti}, II, 12 , 

Na t[;«i.'dAapa jiilu tidsani na tmm nama jdTuidhipdk | • 

Na oaiva na bhamtydmdJ^ sarva myaTnata^ param f| 

The intennlnable round of birth and death, 

111 the f'ipi/ atad J/i/itfwy (iazsfta^ L^lho^^ dated ^WUh May ItliS, it was reported that a 
girl of soven ^-cars of age, named llAmknIi, daughter of l^aatht OaiigA BrAhiuan m the 

viliago of Shldiiiugar in the FarrukhAhiUl district of tho United Provinces, remembered her 
previous life in a family at a vlUago named Maglab&gh, where, she saidt aho had throe sons, 
ono having been bom shortly before her death. The eldest was named Siyftrfizu and the 
second RAnuvanlp, iilio was taken to this village and, when approaching it^ sho pointed 
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out two boiuMid \a tbe dutonoc, io which, ehe said, she hod lived during her previous oiistcnce. 
Sbe confirmed her anwrtioa by identifying her eons there. The girl » m thra 
She dcaoribcd ooiroctlT the altemticsns nnd rcpnil* to the house, which hud taen cBeetcu 
aome yeare before; and to other qnestiems pul by the villagete ehe gnvc eonwrt repliw. 

4. 

.4 infsdH poA^n cJthih hau , jjardn, 

y/fA* Ma pttrdJi J' Mma~ jjirtjnaj. 

Ottd pardn tah hithd iobdn ; 

PoTOTfCGttd foh pordnjcAAiW- 
O father,* the thoughtiess are reading booki», 

As A parrot is reprating “iRAma ” in the cage, 

(They Me)’TEadiiig the {Bkagaiad} Oitd, having a pretext to do so, 

1 have rcad;the_(fiAafl'OK*d) and I am still reading it. 

The other version of this saying is given in No, 27 below. 

r>. 

Ayai iih siduy tah yatithah tih iiduy ; 

SidU hid mlA kar^ kydh f 
Buh tos usas dgaray vedny 
Vidit tah korlm l-ydA 1 
£ came straight and 1 shall also mtum straight. 

What can a crooked person do to me, a atraightforwaTtl person ? 

I wafi acquainted with Him from the begiuning. 

What will He do to me, His acquaintance and a dear one ! 

0, 

Azapd Guyatry hamsah ham^ah tapii 
Aham Irdvit miy adah raf. 

Yami trov aham snh r&d pdnay. 

Btih nah Amtn chhvy apadtak. 

Without mentally reciting the gdyain (a ver«» from the Hig Veda) but reciting it by 
hamsa Aamaa (which a human being uttere 21,000 times uneonwciously by bnaihing during 24 
hoiu>i, and which means dtma^ i.e., hanti aiftdydm hattaah). 

Hold Him (u/ffio) after leaving self do vp. 

Ho who loft KoU-luve remained himiicir. 

Ceasing to be is the right doclrine. 

7. 

DnfhhfHh ubmi zdyun 
SaMvJnts zUrtohd ladit aih. 

J/fiarfiV rogiya^ traidtfui zdnoM, 

Mvda^t zdntm nah jiranft iaath, 

I might know how to dlspt'reo the clonds from the (muth, 

1 might know' how to drain away a sea, 
i luii^t know Low to cure a feeble, sick pereon, 

(These impoasibilitlH might be poasible for me, bat) T couH not know 
how to say anything to a stupid person. 
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8. 

ZtomoA rfawittA Oiiihar rnaa parayiAitum. 

Fdnay par^n pd nay bozdn. 

So'ham jwias aJiam goltim, 

Ttli Lai boh u'^tJuts pmktUkatithttn. 

Rvory mompnt I taught Ontldr to the niindi, 

I was readiag and tojsoif hcftring. 

From ao'^m (I am He) I out of! aham (1 
Then did I, I^illa, teach the place of illumination. 


fJ, 


Dinh Ay(ts dash dish Ulit, 

TjvUH tsatum shani tidah r«if. 

Shieay dyu^hum sftdyi tdidyi milit, 

Sh?h tah tr?h trtcpijnas iah Shiray drAe. 

Sun drdv vahnih fah nuU tjnw 

Yih A artiVflA tuv, 

KfUur raa gayas hlak vigJU, 

Yili l:a{hlitish tsnl mafci mu drav, 

Lai buh ruzHs tiJi shshilH, 

YHi ts?tas buh tas wv. 

T cflBie frott) my qnaticr after visiting ten quarters* 

Then I cut and ran through void and wind. 

1 found Sivn pervading every where. 

I clo.«d 9ix isoiuwR) and throe (mnfflflor impuritieii wychaHs the eauies 
of tho exiatent-o of the material world) and even Siva appeared. 

Cold came out of tho fviniaeo and dirt was Tomoved. 

When I beatetl it in fire. 

I got melted by love* like iw 

WTien the frotit thawed and the aun appeared. 

I TaHa. reiuiuncd then in peace. 

When I remomberwl I ” (to he) Hia name. 

10 . 


Gfoia ehhuh phtran ■' 

CAulitg dinih grafni* tshtd^ 
ffrofo if/ih phsrih tay zdnjid nfrty, 

Gi trdti pdnay gra^ohal. 

Slowly, stowlv, ia the mill turning ; 

The pivot alone knoweth tho trick of tho tmU. 
wten th« mill will torn, line (Boiir) wUl come out; 
Whoot (for bclog BT"''"'') 


CiiftM »im7 p’V Amm nrffon : 

Bi}fan pashan s}tAd hjah Assy 1 
Yi W gums, lay rAh hjAH isAitin ? 

ffrfiAwJO I'uli* mticah kffAh pH/e ! 

The ftpiriiual teacher had an upt^tit^ * 

Of what taAte will be other animnls (to hnn) ? 
fhia being the slate of the spiritual tearhern 
What fault lieth with the pupils t 
What fniit i* Ijtnnght forth hv ihe divine tree . 
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12 . 

Ifarhivi Mriftji /*’/«> katt ; 
viAa4‘ cAArfii pt/om tfdth razdh^nr.*/ - 
Mzarns I'ntfn tu^ ttuh gom ; 

77r//« rofit jyin gom ht^ mait ^netf. 

For (i wooderi haw T hnrp got HU arrow of ni>th I 
For (huiliiing) thin <loToed mstle 1 hftvft gol o fooUtiJi oorptot^r; 

In th<^ mitkllo rif tlir tnarkrt 1 hnvt got n ?fhop without a lock : 

M y iKxly Ums boon wit haul (hathirig at) a pilgrimage: who will know 
thi:*, n fatlitT ? 


i;i. 

ffo ijn’tin LavitU rhhvg f ugmal. jtara nta/i 1 
Knvah tjug nf/tKis jwic^kI? hmttt f 
Ditihi huz tfnAh l.'ir!r>rnj|,- pnra^tfumna^ ; 

Viwth {/tU^awih ziTtft-rMnranat kroui* 

<) mind, why 1in.st thou become intoxtuated at oJiothcrV expeaea ? 

Why Jiniit thou nilNijakcn true for untrue t 
Thy little nmlorhlaiuliug hath made iJico attaaJied to othoj’s religion ; 
SulHhiOfl t-o nirniug ami going * to birth and death. 

14. 

KoUtf mi tnl tjaiAhati .■ 

Ahtfig maiaJt rarffhan pfn, 

‘ Mitmwt kiy mtviah kig pffdlig 
Bfafunnn hiA t^nViif ikntnafah khtn. 

The time is coming when aevon gcJW!ration» will aink down to helb 
When Liiitinidy Bhawcn of rain and dust will fall, 

VVk.'ii plulcif of Basil and wine mips 

Briihnmt;ui and aw^wpera will take together. 

Tirol (flingulor of TiruU} it: a corruption of Chan^^. This claas oi the jjcople, having 
bcconifi hluhammadan conrorta, wore upjjointcd by King Zainu^-^kbidin (1422-74 a.d*) to go 
round as spies to the BriUiTnans’ houses. They now supply lime to the BrilliraaTU for use in 
r^ous rites and dewrat* tho ootnpoimd by marking a cimular diagram in it (called tyfly) 
with Ihne and turmeric at w’eddings, etc*, and receive presenta from them. 


in. 

Kammn wtndrih tay.4tinii«an ndg t 
JCatnJsaji nfoA-AwfAy Aftamn f 
A'anii^aa lotnh ndrah dadg ? 

A'nmAtiH 4(9^ tag kam.'^an sun I 
Kamsan maranaa bronih m^dy ? 

Tim dsi sd* tag aapanig sun. 

Ulio are asleep, and who are awake ? 

Who arc horn devoid of intellcet f 
Who are lired wLtli the lire of love ? 

Who are ashes and who are gdd t 
Who died before death t 
They wore ashes and became gold. 
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Kitner aif bozat kttni fia rozak. 

Kunimn iturnaw hani&k^r, 

Knnuy dsit don hundjang gom, 

Suy Berang gom karil rang. 

If thou hcoreat of lonclinesSj thou wilt raoiAin nowhere. 

The loneliness hath turned mo into the uiuveree. 

Being alone it becatne two peraonfl’ quarrel. 

That Fonnlosa One went away after shaping me into fonn. 

17, 

Kvs marih tah kaso mdmn 1 
Jliarih totf inSrati kaa 1 

Harah ffarah trdvtt gharak ghandt birrg ; 

Adah marih lag mumn fae. 

Garah sltabda^ yuit yatsh palih bharsg, 

Giigdnaf*^ uxigih rafih iaSJa turga^: 

Indrtig ehumrit dnaii'i Icar^y. 

Adah ttiA Morih tag mdran kM ^ 

Who will die, and whom will they kill I 
Die wlw will, ami kiileil who will be f 
One who leaving Siva, Siva> will dciiirv home, home. 

Then he w ill die, and him will they kill 
One who aheriaheth iove and faith in the Teaehcr b w ord, 

Cnntfolleth the hornc of mind the Ijridle of knowledge, 

With ttonacs subdued liu will enioy pcaev, 

Then who will tlie, aii<i whom will they kill f (».«., nunc), 

IK. » 

Jjoli mih rfo/rt/i.’ toLa-hund Iwomj. 

Ttnay (auiam manth nhnnkh. 

MSgh tUitrutn dj/ fsolum. 

Krcknd ko^ton wiowift nhi-nkh. 

L LollAt was tuW to ury aloud in publh; 

By tliat alone 1 got rid of doubt from my tuiitd. 

I bathed during MAgit tJuniian-l'elmntj) and bore the boat of fire {*.« 

sulK-red the rigour of both): 

1 cost off blickness—tlin doubt of tlie mind. 

(Trt ttc rtJnfiflwrd.) 
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XATURE STUDY IN THE SANSKRIT P0E31 MKGHADCTA. 

Bv LILY J5i:XTER GREEJTE, PhJ>. 

In a peru^l of thes Sanskrit pooms and dramas, ttc find wondf^rfnl ilescriptiiMis of natural 
aocncrv. These arc used in suqh a way as to idiow real appreciation of materia I Iwauty of 
form, rschnesa of colour and freskuess of poetic fancy. 

It IS my purpose to make a study of Sanskrit Literature, with particular rclcieoce to these 
dcecriptioas, and to find out, as far as possible, tbe names and principal physk'al aspect* of 
the plants mentioned, and to thoa'how the poetic fancy of th« Hindu T^Titer use* these 
wonderfully realistic descriptioms to cmbeUudi Lia stoiy, as he weaves his noblest thoughts 
and deepest feeJinga into a peculiarly vaticgated i>uttem. 

These nature descriptions are not in the least prosaic and dull^ but with accuracy of 
observation and delicacy of esprca&ion, the poet draws picturea that stand out vividly and 

challenge our highest pfaisc. 

First of all, let us consider KalidiHa’s poem, The Cloud Messenger," or, as it is uallcd in 
Sanskrit, Mcghadtita* Tim euhiect of this poem is a simple une, hut rather unique. One of the 
attendants of Kuvera has angered lum, and, as a result, is eondemned to a period of twelve 
months" exile from his home. In the lonely pacrctlforv«t,he longs to send some message to 
his wife, but as there ia no human being to convey it, he calls upon the doiid, one of those 
fli*c<vv masses seen in a tropical sky at the beginuing of the moriHOon* 

hlie whole poem is full of Ix'autiful imagery and replete with ninny references of mj tho^ 
logical and local value. Tlie who i» the ceutrnl figure, is an inferior divinity, and 

an attendant of Kiiveru, the godof wealth, but he remtnil'jiojftt, that the fij^t duty of a pctlhc 
suppliant is tt* ohlatiou, aa if to a guest, or to n fellow deity. The usual 

oblation is citU^l f^rghn = boat^ l>eeau£e of the boat i^haped vcatcl in which it i* 
offered. It consist» of water, milk, i>oints of gruM, cunlK* ght, rke, larloy and 

white mustard. . . * . 

Various dvitits are offered special oblations, but lurre, with true poetic feeling, Kalulfiea 
flubsritutee the fragrant w'hito blossonia of the Kutaya tree, instead of tbe more prosaic oflerisgs. 
These new-blown buds pro wonderfully ftugrant, pure white in colour, and blossom at the 
beginning of ibo rainy ecaeon, Tbia small mountain tree (tFrfpAhflmfbVya«j(feri<M, Roib,. 
Holarrh&na (intitIfj 3 Grtt 6 Tica, Wall.) growa in various ports of India in elevated region*, and la 
commonly called Lirci/u, or tufo'/n. Tin? titalfl aud bark of the ibifayti arc Imth eonai* 

dcred vi;ry Ijcneticial in certain diBcaaea. 

Stanza IT— 

A» the oluud pusses ou its way, bearing tbe message to tbo wife of the J’nlaAa, it is told to 
paw eastward, and the rcierenoo to IndraV bow ’* mcanB the rainbow-- 
** Thence sailing to the north and veering to the west 
On AmrakQta’a lofty ridges rcfit.”> 

aud in stanza 18, there ia a fanciful, but piotureeque idea in the words— 

When okr the wooded mountain'« towering head, 

Thy hovering shades like flowing ircHBea spread." 

In Htauaa mountain rivulet* on the elopes are ven' rcaU«tieally portrnyod, 

where the Rov& (i.fl.j Narmadfi) stream is spoken of in the following pa^jcigc; 

“ Whose Blender etreams upon the brown hdlV side. 

Like painted alreaka upon the du^kv' hide 
Of the tall olcpbntd,” 

Una who has travelled in the higher ranges of the Himalaya mountaliui during the rainy sen son 
will fully appreciate the scene w here the strcainb '* tluvtigb stcaics and stock* wind slow their 
Arduous way,” 

1 Thli aadth* inbsequttit quutatioaa within iav#rt«d eomoia* fnam H. H. Wibpn'ii iniDitA. 
tioTj ta wrWp tifAt i>ubli"b*<t Ai OAlputtA in 1*J1. 
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III the {loem nU miMm, KiilklAfta refew to the ichor of the elephant in the following 
lines:— 

•* Roars the wild elephant inflamed with love. 

And deep the sound reverberates from above, 

His ample front like some rich lotus shows, 

Where sport the bees and fragrant moisture flows.” 

In stansa 22 there is a beautiful toueh in— 

” Reviving nature bounteous shall dispense, 

To cheer thy journey every charm of sense, 

Blotooms with blended green and russet hue. 

And opening buds shall smile upon thy view.” 

The brUliant flowering trees are like unto ” incense that shall rise.” and the ” warbling birds 
with music till the skies,” as if in praise for the promise of rain to be. 

In stansa 25 we have a verv’ vivid pictuie of the common jh/x»/ tree. 

” Then shall the ancient tret*, whose branches wear 
The marks of vilUgc reverence and tear, 

Shake through each leaf as hinls profanely wrest 
The reverend boughs to form the rising nest.” 

Thi. lrec-(S«n.krit,r^-l’.cw «t .lllioK. in indi. ..cred to th« Hind- 

mind. HTcalU it ir.viUaru. ■ divine tree 'i alw dttMatum. divine habitation . ^ 

bandhu. • friend of «uike.,’ becu« of the belief that the .nakedeitie. »ere f 

it. In Sanskrit, the names eommonly used for it are pyr«la and a,ratt*«. '^t* 

U thought by some to have been given because iU fruit npeiis in .4svina. This tree 
found all orer India and is osuaUy pUnted in every garden, for ita dense shade »“<• ™P' 
Zih Tu quite bare during the winter months. Owing to the long. » 

mmtlest brwe causes a constant shaking of the leaves, similar to that of the aspen tt« 
fPo^aa tremnla) The fruit, which U about the siae of a small cherry, is vertirally comprew 
“»l quLitie. and is gmedily eaten by birds, but is not lit for food for man. The 
yoX“^d« leases are eaten by silk-worms. and a milky, teiiaeious. j»i« exude, fr^ any 
iJ^in the bark—this u rich in oaoutchouc and U often used to smear the iraideof eart 
^1^1, «, th« they will hold fluids. In all villages inbabiled by Hindus, the pipof tree is 
^t^Tnd water^ and most tenderly oarerl for. Fieqiumtly idols or templ« are found 
ita sheltering btanehes.aiid garlands of flower, and oflenngs of fruit are place.1 w ore 
the uloU Of hung on the lower limbs. 

In stansa 27 we find a rather naive thought of the Hindu mind, that pleasure or delight 

causes the hairs of the body to stand on end. 

*. jjext o’er the lesser hills thy flight suspend. 

And growth erect to drooping flowerlcU lend, 

While sweeter fragrwnce breathes from each rcc<^ 

Than rich perfumes the hireling wanton s dress, 
t 1 ** That hill with upright flowers is like the body with its hair* 

Xtagrlne. of Jhe body here referred to is.due to the ahundiin. u« of rich ..id 

'"^tan»^^'^The tendemes. and delicacy of the jasmine U ac-eurately portrayed in 

the followingj l i 
** And raise the feeble jaamiiie a languid head, 

Grant for a while thy interposing shroud 
To where those damsels woo the friendly cloud.” 

L LI r * Sambac Ait, the well-known, singic-flowcml plant, the 
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eMton begins. Heie» U> 0 | we find the woi?k of the tfidldtanuy or wn«tfa*^eoUeiw> w ho soAicb 
for ibe early blossomsof the wild jaamine^ to sell to devout Hindus^ to be oQered before ahriacH 
in the templca, or to be uued in decorating their own homes. It la a etKotnon ei^t to aee these 
flower venderfl in the markets. The cUificuhy of gatbeting each flowers is vividly porirajed 
in the following lines 

** As while tbo gariand^a flowery atorea they seek. 

The scorching sunbeams singe the tender check, 

The oar-bung lotos fades : and vain they chafer 
Fatigued and faint> the drops that dew the faee.” 

In stansas 30, 31 the river NirvindhyA ia peruoniflod aa a love-lorn maiden wooing 
(ho cloud. 

".Who speaks the language amorous maids devise^ 

The lore of slgns^ the elo(iuen<fO of eyes, 

And seeks with lavish beauty to an^st 
Thy course ami w'oo thee to her bridal hreaKt ." 

The cloud has barely escaped this enticing one^ when another rivert the t^iudhu, ftpprutw. 
and now, its sympathy is appealed to, lor thei'indhu, diminished by the hot sensuri,is likened 
to the peculiar fashion in which the hair is wort) by one w hose husband is absent j as thongh 
1 'iis river-mateij because of the absence of the cloud, had bonnd her hair in one long, aii 
branl, called fo show’ lier aottow and dejection. The wife doe* not carr 

to oil and adorn her tresses, w'Uh<iozenH of little braids and mu^y jewels and other gay-ecbur» 
cd onionMsnts, unless her husband can lie there to enjoy all her adornment. 

In stansAs 32 to 3fl the description of AvnntJ is exceptionally' dear and beautiful. 

" Here aw the early aephyrs waft aluug. 

In swelling Imrmony, the w'fXHllatid txmg, 

'fhey scatter sweetness from tlic fragiuiit tiowvr, 

That joyful opens to the morning hour ’ 


With friendly atal they sport around tlu'^ maid. 

W^ho early uourts their vivifying aid, 

.And 

Here abould t hy Kpirit with thy toils decay', 

Rest frtfni the labours of tlic wearying way ; 

Hound every house the floweiy’ fragraute apteadi^ : 

0‘cT every’ floor the psiintcfl footstep treads j 
Breutliwl through each easctncni swells the scented air, 

Soft odours shaken from dishcvellerl hair." 

The " painlcil hx^tstep " nifem to the coinicou custom of stnining the soieii of the feet 
with nrjiMi, or hmiim. This iu alwj appliwl tf» the palms of ibe bundle niiri in the dry, hot 
ifeason is vcO' cooling. Its liotanical Ufiriie is lAiicsoum innnnit. It^ixh. This ja 'a ahnil- 
iniich liWHl for low h«lgcs and is n:*<lily startetl from cuttings. Its frwh. tender Icuvca are 
cruahed and rubbed on the nails, the iialms of thchamUaiid [he solrti of the f«Ji, Tlub 
dyes them a rich, reddish orange colour, which is greatly ailniirfd by IjuNiii Jaflica, and h 
considered, not only vciy' elegant, but very refteuhiiig. The cnloiir ri-maiiui until it wean' 
<jff. Tbo plant limt very small, greenialnyelbw floweta, which wu mlrongly pungent and ven’ 
lieautiful. 

•Stanva 37.—Tin? female attendunU u^ii the idol are like Ijcea, whose “glances glram 
along the sky/ The piercing gleam of ihoir glance is, id ctfoct, lika the sting of the bee, and 
iho poet likens the glance, to a bpg line of bees. What could be mem efleotive in delineating 
the coquettish Action* of the*o atteudauU than such expreiaive ataletnents of the poet's 
kfen obeorvatiom 
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StansA 47— 

“ To liiiu whoM youth in 8Ara thioketa Htra\‘ed. 

Reared by the nymphs, thy adoration paid/’ 

rofers t4» the lej^eml oonc?emlng Skanda. or KArtikcya, who is the son of Siva an<l Plrvati. 
Ho WOK created to destroy a ilemon, who by great austerities had acquirofl too much power 
to suit the gods. Skanda was cast into the flame of Agni, thence transferred to the goddess 
OahgA. After his birth, he was reared in the mitUt of thickets of xdro by the wives of soven 
irialiis — these wcie Inter placed in the skies and an* the neiades. The reed referred to is 
SuccJiantm jvrortjrum (S,\m). Ro.xb. This groA\7i to la* six to sixteen feet high and i* related 
u> the sugarcane, though it Hcems to he uae<l cbicfkv for medicinal piU’pose.H and for ree<l 
pons uaod In writing the \Trnneulnr on pn|K*r r»r on UiHtU (wooden Rlatea). 

.Stanza 411— 

“ Whosi* niching brows like graceful creepers glow. 

Who(K! upturned lashes, to thy lofty way. 

The pearly Isdl and pupil dark ilisplay : 

.Such contrast as the lovely ktmda sliows 

When the black bee sit« plcasetl amidst her snows.” 

The kHHtin is the lieautiful JasmiHutn puft«srf>n-9, a small rnmoiis shrub which liears an 
abundance of pure, white, sweet>sccnte<l blossoms <lnriiig the rainy season, or far^d, a.s this 
m*a.<u>n is ealle<l in Sanskrit, flirls and Monu'ii an* fond of wearing these blossoms in tlicir 
lutir, or aa garlainls around their necks or wrists. The .Sanskrit poets arc* given to thi* compu* 
risoii of tiu* arched brows of the fair-facxHl onea to the graceful creepers, and of llu* large 
•ihining black cn'Cs, to the honey.I)ee in tlie midst of the blossoms. 

Stanza 54 — 

” As diva’s bull u|)on his sacred neck, 

AmicUt his ermine, owns some sable speck. 

.So shall thy shoile upon the mountain show, 

Whose sides are silvered with eternal snow.” 

The bull is the animal sacred to f^iva and is Ruppose<l to be white, but the dust and *' sable 
"peek ” may well lie seen in hot, dusty India, and the dark shadow of the cloud ujionthe 
eternal aoows odds a vivid touch of real Indian mountain scenciy'. 

Stanza 55 — 

“ From writhing boughs should foiest flames arise. 

Whose breath tlic air ." 

In a hot country like India, frequent forest tires break out, and the poet explains this os 
caused by the mutual friction of intertwined branches aided by the blowing of the w^ind. It 
was a common thought in V’edic literature that the Anmt (J/imcao Suma, Uoxh.) and the 
aivatika (i'icus nligioaa) branches rubbed together would produce a sacred Are. The Hindus 
are said to kindle the temple fires by rubbing together a drietl twig of each of these. 
This may be the cose in legend only, aa Purfiraras is said to have generated primeval fire in 
thia manner. The J/imriM Suma, Roxb. (the Acacia Suma of Buchamui and Hooker) is on 
evergreen tree with remarkably white liark and villous twigs. One of the peculiarities of this 
tree is that the flowers, at first bright.coloured, later turn pure white. In the laws of Monu, 
8—^246 an<l 247, both the airattha and iamS are mentioned as trees to mark boundaries. 

Stanza 64.—^The reference to the “golden lotus-covered lake*’ and “ the dews of 
MAnasa,'* no doubt, means the saomd lake MAnasarovnra, situated in the very heart of the 
liigher ranges of the HimAla,\*a mountains, and supposetl to be thcsource of the Ganges river, 
until Moorcroft penctratcil to that remote region an<l disproved that view. The “heavenly 
trees “ of this stanza are the five fabled varieties of tree in Indra’s heaven. The kaipa tree 
U one of this variety, the names of the others are given in the Amarakoia of Amarasimha, 

(To be continued.) 
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\ HlrtTCHtV or -MCGHAlt NOItTH.EAST Fm^JTISH I 
PoucTf bPkiis a Stutlf of Iho Politicjil Rnlntion 
«f the Empirs irtth Koch Bihftr^ Kamiup 

and AsRam, bj- SroirrsoB.* Xatb Bn ATTAfiHiilYY Aj 
M.A, Rlxi*i in,: pji. xxv - 43+. with 
fVilrittta, 

The only ccMnprehenwve histortral nti^ouiii o( the 
nerth-'eAiii front ior rt^jjlon liitherto publialied » that 
ri>nLiy.in«l ijj Sir E. A* tfi^hny d> 

Tlkd voliima liefofo im Hom not nuptrMKl? that lueful 
work, but. largely nnifi.hneji nnd »u|irpl«mentA it in 
rmpocd of the Mugel:inl period, find iiwideutoHy 
p«te snm* eorrtrtSons, na a mult of the fmh 
nuterinl wwd nnd a mow detailed exwninatioii of 
the UjcbI chfUnirW. The «Kipe at the work^ in the 
uuthor'a word-s hi pncruirily ihni of *^p pnlilkeal 
luumtlvo, in which the origin, progrew and muh 
of nn interwiing phwe of hirttwy, 

foreign polirt- in iht ii 0 Tth-«u»l front lof of 
India, ha* 1*011 iloeeribed in »e e.vlin.iwtiT.T? and ^ 
n^'vtomRtK a miinncr ra hnji hceti fotind posKtWo." 
Tltifi being the ftvowipd obidclt the fimt t«'0 ohiaptcTa, 
drnling with (IJ the people and their early 

htuory, and (HI tlw prw-Mnj^iiil Muslim relhtjonfl 
whh north^eaftem Itidia. nrti t'ornparai ivtly hriof. 
In eliapter 11, howoi't'r^ the author pntd forward 
certain eoniectwr™ fw to the cBniptugnfl in thm 
(^nATter by j^ly^n'd^dlit DnhiVlur S.1inli. iMuhnm- 
mad bin Tudllaqt Sikantlar Mnlh and t^iyt^’d'iliii 
* Aifun. which, l*Lng Ixiaed upon coin Onda aa yet 
okhan'ii^a uncorToi,ianited, mnnol 1* aece|]in) na 
finally (?staWialK>dH The bulk of lire work ifeala 
with the period ISTfl-llW?, or rather mo™ fhan a 
L-dkktiiry, fnUuig wilhin the roigna of the four gmat 
tdogtal empwom— Akbai, JahAngtr.. 3.hflh JnliAn 
and AuTangreh'.'Ooinniflrkcing with Aldtar'a final 
conqikfRt of Beognt from the AftihAn dynaffty and 
endkkkg witli the yntr in which the Aii^acn king 
finally triumphed o^-er the Mti|dinla. ami IvAmrfkp 
piuaod out of tlreif handa for good. Tlie ■eetiona nf 
the'p rhaplef* (111 to Vll) ^lea with more or 
diatinet phaiwaitilhe eoer-atkift ing ^trtkgu^k'for lOkpr^- 
rilBpy. The liPiullngK prcfirsnl to lluiftt teoil lo jh^-a 
the impeewnn that a fixetl polity' wan maintained 
by the MikEbn.! Court for definiie |ierkadi of time, 
whama the eonatandy changing |tj™l rOtkHlitkOtu 
and the vtkritihle cnnihict of the rulom. *0 often at 1 
fmd 1*1 wem tlkttwielttw, mirierwl tftnkitkHity nf 
f-mlk-y larpHy imprortitwhlt'. Mtn-h rfrpendofl, moro. 
o\rT, upon the iiet»nrta! dii?i'niailioT» nf 1>* Henpnl ' 
v'irrroy- But thia dota nol itciroct frocn tiie vahie ! 
o| the hUtofimI tnntler ihat hn^ i*irh collortnl aiul | 
nrmniied wilh irrcnt Industry nnd much iiufinTtialify* 
The rredit of flmt ilmiring at lent inn to the vahic , 
of what n|H*n™ to tw n unique UJannwri|-rt. of tin' 
prewnTd in the timtil eoVh'T'- 
tiaa in the Xijli/jnalf in Parip, litH with 

the diitbignidiotl hieiorinn, liir Jadkumlh Sarkar, 
whn puhliphed nn nnalywia ihemf in tho 
yol, VJh ptv 1. 'ntkP work, Iteikdop gii-itlg rnipor. 


taot infomuition in regard to the complete iruh- 
jkjgafion of tho Bengal and OrkiAa saknlndAn during 
.Inhiogfr'a reign, fikmipheki a mam of datnil in mpott 
of the rampaigmi in Knmricp and iiH vicinity duruig 
tho yenm in which Hie nutlmr Idm^lf took 

PI prominDOt pnii, lo rlutptorii IV and V, tkofe^eor 
Bfintta^dkoryya iiaa made full Juar of thJ* acOOiml. 
aod in cliapkor \TI^ of lim jf'ofAtyri''i''ifti>yo ot 
bAhu'it'tilu. TAl Lfih. Heluki KuVijerted all the avaiU 
nhio .%aRarn and Ahocn gifmejiia lo n thorough exam- 
Loation, ae well n.p Dr. Waife'^p MS. liiittaryaf Attam 
in tho I. O. library'- He Ikae, l*Aldj»i» utilFml nil the 
relevant portieme of the hetrer known Poraian 
hu=toriiH and thepmnty nioniRmatie nod epigifUpliica 
evidence bearing Ikpon t1* nren roncemed. Tlic 
rwiklt kP a raltkahio contdbkitioti to ihe histoty of the 
n<irtfk,.en«t ftejitier in Muf^nl timer. Tim appendim 
cootAko a uneful chroaolopra Piimmary. liota of 
kingn and an c;(hnustiTiD hihliogrupliy. TJki index 
I* fnirly fkkil, and the itiapf I hough ruit euinpkdeH >■ 
vetj' helpful. 'Flm deferi* duo 10 ‘‘rushimi' iqio 
print " wklU no dokihl. be rf^<dkpl in I bo next 
edition. 

r. E. A. VV. O. 

Cj- '►uuAkakcTkuit'rr-viNE uv TiBrTAiJt CMStuq. 1 - 1 :. 
htai SujK.ia GhammatiCai'X ok ThoxmI 
EiuoTA. avi^v letira ortiukitMttnicriir tk^duita dn 
Tibi-tain ct Jinnoti’.a iinr Jac(JV 1^ llaccrf. lOX+^J 
in,i |v[i. \v. 4 2.Til -t R I'IntAi. Parifl t Geuthner. 

In thill work,, which in pikhlinbiKi under the aittho- 
Tilv of t1io Erekwh MLnUtry nf fkkAtnirtion, and 
loftiu Ouo tif tlm Annabt of the iltwc'O fluimcT, 
M. Dneot piihliehep for the [Imt time tlie original 
BuIh of Tibetan. Orammnr laid dowki. in Ihe tieventh 
eenlury' hv Thonmi Samhhcitn, who. with the aid 
of fndimi Pandit*, ereoted tli« written language 
of TkbiH. The object nf thctr tabount atte to- 
traiulnte the Buddhial aeriplunw into. Tihetao, 
nkid for ihi* pkuqwo the Uogunge of the prirnili\’ti 
nomndp ha^l to (» nslapted to roiweyoni nktd traMlale 
the al«trai‘l luetophypical and Iccjuiiral: tenu* 
of il* hilpf Hihool of Indiau lJ.i,iddhinru The 
rewilt wap n purely nrlifietAl laitgitage, lionring 
but Uttle rewmblBnce to ihe elknrlmit apea^ih of 
the |*o^i.|e, nWtrirted tn tlieir limple life and 
ro<.piirein«itp. A* M. Kaeut obaerv'ep, rlAmical 
Til*lau u Tint a dead IntlgnagT', for it tiad never 
lived. 

Tlmriml Samhhn|(i endwHlled hi* Bylm In tlA 
flhort AphoriHmp t»r nrtk’le* cal El'll, after Sam^rit 
nrtnloiz^', pfebui, though lhe\‘ are oiukuilly of varying 
leoglb. Tf|a nreniei' in Til*ttin the |'Opitlon 

corrnijymiUng to the rule* of f',1t]tril io Honpkrit, 
na tin" impip on which nil Pikbaequent T 11 * 1*0 
gmmTTiarinikP have Irtkilt. ,\t. klneot give* the 
inamiiii>Tipt nf Thonin SAmhhn^aV Sfoka* tn It 
pbtfe In fdkulogmvkire, atkd abo tfia Tiijetan text 
fpp. 167-1“*) and ifieif tmUPlidNin, wllh afi index 
of the gmluluok H-al term» eiupkiyerl fpp. 7d-hk7). 
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SOOK^KOTKSS 


Xbaa* •pborun*. lik* »k» mkrm ki Samkrii, 
MMd conuaeotAry. whioh h** 
bMi <k»© by •uh«equ«it Tibetwa g mmnM t rm n*. 
^ BMOt aUo poblMbM the Tib^U tt Uzt (pf>. 109- 
166) oJ o»® ot Umm gnuMUM* «riU«» ia th* 

eMktuxy, aiHl aUo gnrm » t ran da t ion of it, 
mitik •xfimoMlary nolM (pp. 9-76). Tkia grunmar, 
M appoars from tbo c<rfophoo. w»« writim uadw 
tho diraotioo of mKbaa grub dam pa, a diacipW» 
of Um grammarian Situ, axtd baaed upon his gram¬ 
mar. Situ’s grammar baa baan already published 
by Sarat Chandra Das. 

•jjjo Tibetan grammarians arrite for Tibetans, 
ibeir works are not therefore suited as an 
introductuu lor otheta to the olaasical language. 
M. Bacot, however, baa provided this in his “ Con* 
clumOB—^'«aenta et M6canismo du TibMain 
LitUraire.” at the end of the vohiroe. For this, 
and for his scholarly explanatory notes throughout 
the book, M. Bacot deserves the grathnde of all 
students of elaasloal Tibetan. 

The price of the book, 300 francs, unfortunately 
places it beyond the reach of roost studenU of 
classical TibeUn. The eaeentials for that purpos^ 
the Frefare and hitiodaction, the ConelosKm, 
the Translation of Thomsai 8ambho|a a Alokas 
and of MKhaa jrtib dan p*'* gnmmar, omitting 
the expensive plates and the long Tibetan texto— 
vookl provide a valaabla text*book of classical 
Tibetan within tha raach of ttudaots of tba Ian* 
g,mgB:andit.iaU»bahopadthat,intheir interaste, 
)g. Baeot nay oonaidar doing this. 

£. H. C. Waux. 


•fmm Aomamas Sywcxh or Uoauui htoia: An 
Histoeisal £smy with Appandicas, by W. H. 
lloaaumo.CdLI.. C.I.E. X 6^ in.: pp. z«ii 
i!94> Cambridge, W. Hafbr A Sons, 1929. 
ia this weak Mr. Moreland hna sat hsmsaU the 

dilBrult, and hitherto unatUmjaad, Usk of prseent- 

tag a coonacted viaw of thapositton of tba pesaants 
in thsir letatiom with the State aad with the intar- 
mediary a g encies, sneb aa chiefs, smignens. gmatam, 
farmers, headmen and other repreeontatiym. daring 
tha aix osnturies of Muhammadan rule in India. 
He refers briefly to the antecedent Hindu or^anim- 
tion. suggesting the probabiUty of iU pe rs i st s ne e. 
with adaptation atnl modification and change of 
aaaMSkrlat ure } and leoant tessaich ut tha aoonomic 
ooaditiona of prtt India he a rs this 

fnit ia nutay dirsstioos. In a sscMa of rh a p teo^ aaoh 
davoioil to a typical period, ha then surveys the 
agrarian aystaa from the lim a of Qulbo'd-dia’s 
assumption of the Sultanate of Delhi (1208) dosm to 
the end of the seventeenth century, ea fhr ea this can 
be sscertained or infsrind from tha a sten t chroniclea 
or unpublishad documents. Tha enormous labour 
invohwd in studying so thoro«tgbly all tha records 
and documenta utihssd can only be realised by those 


w 


who have eesayad to earry out iseearch on rim i l p f 
luMS. Ha thea deals with what hs calls tba Laa^ 
Phsas in Noctham !■***>*j carrying on his invosVi* 
^tioa into tha period of the British administration, 
csmehnilng. ia chapter VIU, with a sussmary and a 
“hjpothatioal raooiwtrueiioa,'* suggmting the 
inferences to be drasm from the deUils given in tho 
preceding chhptars. The scope of the srork is 
practically confined to northern India, ae ttiflkient 
material was not found for incorporathig dsrelop* 
ments in the Muhammadan states in the sesxth. 

Studaata of revenue history srill find 

saluahle matter in Appsodices A to B. in which 
varioua terma are explained and 

esrtain pnssagse dealing with ^grsknan matters drs* 
imiMti of the questions raised will, we hope, 

iavila rtiannmrin. *-g-. the meanings of fAfU and 
taojifdf. nomf, rot*, eoflomf, and what was the actual 
nature af tha >aam‘-t4«hBdrt,gHieraUy dsacribad as 
the 'rent-roll,* aappoii^ to have been fixad by 
Jofhu- for We think that where AflX 

writes: —**^**^i sAas6 sdf bandagi KhwAjo KfrwMtk- 
Hisdf dar bilAd-i-mamdiik gatkia bar huJem~i-miuM~ 
mtahriii basta 6 taror 75 taJt tsfifes. etc., ha 
means that Hua&mu'd-dln spent six years touring 
round the provinoes, and fixed the demand at that 
sura on the Strength of his o h asr vat i nn , we., the 

vxperienoe thus ^insd. that is to say, wa think that 

bor te horn used as a prapoaitioaal pbrnao. 

moaning ' on the basis of.' It sawns pomibk that 
Baml med tha es pe em io n in the same aanae, ia., 
that bar means 'on the basis of produea 

(or outturn).' If this bo a i ms nn a l il o intarpsttatkm, 

H would be unneceamry to regard mwsbdhada aa 
hsvkig a special revanus maaaung of 'ahacing*by* 
estimation.* 

In laying down this mssterly review, which Mioakl 
be read by all interested in the revenue adminittia. 
tion of India, and should he prescribed for ttody 
hy all oHiceni employed .m settlenrent work, wo loel 
that Mr. Moreland has enhanced tha debt which 
all stndenta already owe him for hit ptovious 
teecarrhes into the oeooomie conditieoa of that 
country under tba Mu^iala. 

C. E. A, W. O. 

Tx* Mixaxaa Nraya Pmaxasa oa Aranavij 
a Treatise on the Mimbrhsh System by Apadeva 
tmiadated into English, with an Introduction, 
transliterated Sanskrit Text, and Oloesarial 
index, by Fxaxxux Enawcroic, ix 4- 308 pp. 
Kew Haven f Yota Ouiiiiiity Pram, 1989. 

Ti iifnesor Edgerton, in his profaee, teBs oa that 
this work is the outcome of his stay in 19tfi in 
pbooa. where ha read the A p a dr e l with Pandit 
-Wamana Smtri Kinj s wadehm>, the head of the 
Poona V i dy M aya. From the sough 

tramlatkm prepared at that thaa tha saXhos has 
now pcodwed a highly poliAad and matt m- 
itmetive eoe. to whicb ho hos added an ittmattiag 
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And peUucld iulroduelion And several %Try uaefuJ 
indexM. He ha* aUo gi™ “ reprciductkin 
of tho Sanskrit tost itself, which will be the paewe 
welcome as Indian editioDs of it are very ncldom 
seen in Europe. Thus Profeawr Edgertcn 
has in wery way put his coUeagiiea under a deep 

oljli^pfttlon. 

The eystem has certainly not been 

exhaustively studied in Eijrope; and the present 
writeT'^prohably ranch like many otber achulara— 
lias not felt very greatly enlightened by the ex- 
pUcakions of it given by PreleKiuie Keith, Das 
Uupta, Badhakruhnan, otc. U ia, therefore, moiit 
wokome to have got* from the esperiencod pen 
of Profesaor Edgerton, a trustworthy tranilatlon 
of one ol the most highly valued bend"books on 
the iCinftmak ej'stem. Abstruse as it undgtuhiedly 
appears to European minds* it is oeno tho lees of 
interest as going back to vuiy nnnoLe times 3 
and its method of reosoning has been of high 
importance for the dovclopfnetit of Hindu legal 
literature" The principle of the Miinainsa that 
the daortAalrya, the senselossnesa, should every¬ 
where be ruled out of the Veda ii upheld with gr^t 
vigour thmnghout the codes of Hindu law, 

Td b scholar who knows little of Hindu philO" 
soiihy and still less of the special tenets of the 
the roost biteresting pobt is perhaps 
the on® conremwl with the Vodio quotations found 
tn S^barasv&min'i BhJi^a and in BUbKqnnnt 
treatisH of the MicoikiMakas, U is quite ohvuius 
that the chief authority of those ritualiitic phJio- 
sophers consisted of the various Yajus texts. .iVnd 
It ia extremely interesting to knew that some ef 
the quotations from such texts cannot bn found 
in those now known, to us; al^ that some othora 
are found, but Only in a mere or Ihs divargeni 
form. We are at once reminded of l^lafijali's 
notice coDcemidg the exiitCDce of mere than a 
hundred Yajur Vedas. Fur, even if that be an 
exaggeration* there can be ne doubt that tlte four 
vnxkms, tngekhsc with fragments of a fifth one, 
of which wO are now ponessed* do not exhaust 
the possible number of Ya^us Texts. W'e numot 
but jvimemlxftf bow the FflippalAdft vOfxion of the 
Athana Veda was happily unoarthed in Kashmir 


owing to indioatiozu giih^en by Both; and it BeeniB 
somewhat curious that so far do nj’stematie in- 
veBtigarinns have been carried on in fionthem 
InclkL, the native land of the Yajur Vedax, Anyhow* 
it would certainly be very v-aluahle if a thorough 
and «)’stexaatic collection of all the quotatioiks 
^rom Vedifl texts ra the HlmAiihs& ■crijAums were 
brought together. 

The quotatioD poAce puAcnruiJtAd bhsJtryd^* 
mofitkmed on p, rtS, has bean exhaustively dealt 
with by Profeaaor Ln'dirrs* ZDMO^, 1x1* 641 f. It 
pccurH in JAtaka 637* as gdlAd 56* in AfEA.* xil* 
141, 70* in the introduction (o the AfoAdhAliyit 
aud Ln various pusAgm ul the law literature (cp. 
abo Dr. J. J, Me^'Or, iHe elttndtecAsn ArcAls- 
scAn/fenj. 

Professor Edgerton has, through soveral highly 
accemplished works* earned the gratitude of Ws 
fellow-Bcholare. Hia last contribution to Sanskrit 
•cholnrehip, Upon which he is to be warmly congratu¬ 
lated* LB certainJy net the least. 

Jam* CuattPxjLjiuu 


Djawa. TvDJMmmiJT Vasf Hit Java^ljrartTU tf, 
Y^ol. IX* Noa. i and 3. Hay lfl26, 

Socmtariiit Y'^eu Hot Java"ljHiituut* KadipoloL* 
Solo. 

!• 

The whole of thia issue is taken up witb nn artiole 
of 120 pp. by B. V'iSn Trioht fMititlod Livintj .4afi' 
fuffies tn fVrsf Jam, It is divided into two pana¬ 
da The Badoejs, (S) Goenoeog fifgara. The in- 
feemAtJon contained in the article was obtained 
during an ospnlition undetiaken by Feof. J. Doeke* 
Prof. C, D. de Langen ami the author* in the hope 
of making a medical exatutnAtion of the Bkdoeje in 
South Bantam, whoso secular LtalBtion roust liave 
hod important anlhropOlogiGal and Jibysiohl^oat 
results. From this point of view, howpL'ec, the 
expflditiDn wna (V failure, Owing to the pMSsive [rwia- 
tanco of the people. Hany interostiag facte, how¬ 
ever, aljDut the religious belief mid wondup, tlie 
social organixotion and the ethnography ol tius 
interostmg poojile weru observed And Are rovordn] 
in thia artichk 

J* 4 L fi* 


NOTES AND QUERIES* 


DOUBLE HiSa HAiTlNO. 

The Indian Besearch Committee ol the Bqy*^ 
Autbropological Institute seek, tho followiitg infor¬ 
mation i— 

A priroiiiv* method of baftlng a Hat axo blnde 
a blade without hole or eockat) surviviw in 
fioutli India. The blade U inserted in a deft ^ick* 
wbioh ia prevetiLed from splitting bty two rings* 
encirDlitig the haft* one above and od# below the 
blade* to tbat tlie shock of a blow falls on one or 
other ol the ringi* instead of od the wood. 


It is doslred to ascerlain as nceuratdy «s poariLle 
the geographical distrihntion of this typo of halting 
anil the whereaboutn nf specimens m roui^uni ecd- 
lecticms. Any tnlormatickn, together with sketchse 
of the speolmetai refErred to, should be aent to_ 

K. DB B. CoDJUKomosT, E«q., 
nooorary Secretary, 

India ItMearrh Committee, 

Royal Anthropoldpcal Institute* 

02, Upper Bedford I'laco* Laadon, C. 1. 
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.SOME REMARKS ON THE BHAGAVADOITA. 

Bv Tiior. JAHL CHARPEJOTER, Pb-D., 

(Contimted from petgA 105.) 

Thore is fit ill nnol her pKMnt where there seems to me to eiifit a matked diflereiicc bctwoeii 
the oflrUer and lutvr jjart of the Clltfl. U fieems quite ohviewathat the Uter eiuitos in certain 
lusKftgt'K qiinle different systematic treatises on philofiophy, which ih RDaecely the Piwe with 
rantos ii—si. Thus in xv, 15 : 
tiarms^ fuham iifdi 
maUah jh'tmm ti/iOtAaRaJM ca | 

CiT futn’fttrr aham ria iw/^ 
midniakrf^ v€dat?id ctw alham (j 151| 

We heat about the \edilntaj, though it may i»e doubtful whether by that m meant tho Upani* 
HrtdB or tho later VcdiLiita In jlv, 2i) and in xvi, 24, w e hoar about a w hich 

can scateely be anjtliing but a tp^Mm ; and that such h the taac scemn obvLotia from a 

i^uiniKiriBon with xvii. 5 a -5 : 

H^travihitam tjhomm taptpnU: tfc ta)}oj(indfy ] 

* „ . . Mn mdithi^ dsnmni^^tfdn .1 

For whiU else could this nicwi hut to denote tliosc who practiseuurtflrc aixd terrible pencwicc— 
08 , e.g.*tbc JoJoh— for which rules are not liiddow'n in the orthodox Then in 

13 we hear of pahea kdramni, w hich arc laid down mm^hye k^mU. This must uceda mpjin ^ in 
the Samkhjn syutem and though it he quite true that the doctrine laid down hem is not 
found in the existing handbooks of Sornyiya. this means nolhingj seeing that Uiey are all very 
late. There can bo no doubt that an earlier cxpoaitLon of that system is really meant Here* 
Finally wo come upon & crucial point, vli., the mention of the in xiii» -I : 

j’fibhir bahudAd thamMhir rieit/Aai^* pfihak | 

AruAmnriJirojJiidirH coicffl h^litfnadbhir j| 4 II 

U has been emphatioaJly stated by Professor Jacobi’® that thin verse unisl be: an iatcr|inU» 
tion, and upon hie authority the same opinion has been expressed also hi olhir seholamJ" 
llut'l’tufcssor Jttwbi*« argumcnlfi seem to me scaiycly ^lid. When ho finds that the verse 
xiii, 4, destroys the onnncotion betw een 3 and o, this is a siiggegiion of entirely individual 
bearing, as I cannot lind any fiigii of suih a discontinuation, fcstmnger is the other objection, 


rir. that Badora\-aoa has in three iiossaiScK quoted the present Bhagavadgitii. It is quite tnie 
that tho eommcDtoricfi on i* 3,25 {qin MitafytUi) i ii. 5, 45 (n/n siwor^^uh:). and iv. 2,21 {yogi no^ 
omti ai ttmaric coite) niprcsaively point to Ibo Gita, xv, b. 12 and mv% l ' *v. j 

and viii. 23 os being those passages of the Smrti alluded Id by Budaruyapa. fcuieh 
statements in commontarics much later than the atv, of coureu, not authoritative 

bv themflclvctt; and it ahouid bo diHtinctly proved that there exist no other | 3 tu«agps in the 
litcmture- tegarded by BMarayaiyi aa Sturt i^> than oven th^ from the Git a, to w hieh he 


L and Koilb. A riwiary */ itf.. 


Is licul^* Aii- 717 t. f tSvw. lt>l f- 

■ 1 rn Pfolwws Wintetniti, GeitAio^ d. tnd. 111., lii. 4:!e, n. L and tveU 
„ 476 i JUll « D,. W. p. Ml. 0.b«, amt 

%t foHli* W ProtBiKr llopkin., Tfc. Omrt «piV, p. 10, ami Br, n.yph.mJhun. Wp Uumtl ^ (*• 

I Brahimwatrm! .till nmmin. imk.iirani. "< *tT)^ 

to rrHic* tto oiUniim, of Pwf—* J«ot>i <in lb. d.l«. »l ih« ptuto-lAiwl But™ 

IlmmoiT, tl» 3 - apiiwt to mo iiioo™1iwvo liinply bei»m» I eoMidw it im|»OMilil»to B«w Mi 

mil himiij- of wliioli 1. ontirely unktioun to i». OK ptirolj- inttmml gnjmid.. TIiAt Iho Brohi 

Iblo (roiu aw - I.VI *.II. t.. of ™u», pomibl. , tmt I rfiould vB.turo to thlok ttmt no tm.lmr d.u u not 

DKi’IimVhI Ihp ftWUOMil^ of Tn’dftctw .Jiirnlii. itui,„ 

13 ‘Uinpr Fiin^ti wml do, lU.nmvidgl-a Ar^b 

Li d», to «Mt Whthw kter sad .udKw.ia..« w^ki 

skd have tawa looked upon by tho cofiuneaiatoni ■* belortginfl to litonl. 
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(Jctv, ll»36 


rouUl have nllude<l here. wo take it for ;»mntcd that the PiniluniiHUtriti really quote 

the Oitii. However, I am fully prepared to admit tiuit Hr. Sii., iv, 2, 21 , ia really a quotation 
from viii, 23 f., though the argument l»o not wholly eoncluRive, for thia jioaKagc Ixdoiigs 
to what I call the earlier Cita. and that may cjortainly l»e okler than the work of Hadaruyana. 
The reference to xv, 7, in the commentaries on Hr. SH., ii, 3. 45, is inconclusive an the same 
idea might easily be drawn frtun x, 41 f. As ftw i. 3, 23, Sankara linds that it alludcH to xr, 
6, 12, while Ramanuja quotes xir. 2 ; and whatever Uadarayana meant by hia opi ftmaryile 
in this passage it is perfectly obvious that he could not at one time have in mind Ijoth these 
entirely different possages. 

Thus I can find it in no way proved that the author of the Rrubma-sutras did ever quote 
from the hook xiv or xv of the Giti. and I feel fairiy sure he did not. Consequently, I cannot 
look upon xiii, 4, as an inteqx>lation, and it seems to me fairiy obvious that the6rYiAnui.*N/m 
mentioned means nothing but the one known to us. 

To sum up wliat has been said hitherto : I venture to think that the present text of the 
Bhagavadgita docs mainly consist of three different jiarts, viz .:— 

1. Cantos i and U, 1^11, 31 — 38, belonging to the original text of the .Mahiibharata. 

2. C-antos ii, 12 — 30, 39 — 72 ; iii, 1 — xi, 50, and xviii, 74 — -78, being what 1 would caJI 
the earlier Gita. Of this part, the Tri^ttbh verses in xi, 15 — 50, may prolmbly bo an cariier 
fragment which has been incorporated in the text. 

3. Cantos xi, 61—55, and xii, 1—xviii, 73, forming what I would call the later Giti. 

Suggestions like these can, unfortunately, never be proved. To different miinls they 

may possess a greater or lesser degree of verisimilitude. 

II 

To try and form, w'iih any degree of exactitude, an opinion on the date of the Bhaga> 
vadgita—or rather of its different parts—will probably never lie potuiible. However, a 
ftcholar who, like the present one, has tried to sot forth his humble opinions on the original 
form and development of that text, will probably feel bound by duty to add a few suggestions 
also upon the problem of dates. This is perhaps the only excuse for the few modest remarks 
that follow lie low. 

The Bhagavadgita is insolubly joined with the names of Kpiina and Arjuna. Whether 
these two were originally historical persoim—which according to my opinion is highly prob- 
able— may be left asido here as being fairly irrelevant. However, we must licgin with a 
rapid gUnce at those passagt« of the literature that contain some sort of information regard¬ 
ing their history, be it originally real or mythical. 

Kpjpa is said to have been the son of a certain Vasudova— whence his paternal name 
Vasudeva’*—and Devaki, the cousin of Kainsa. His elder brother was Balarama or iSam- 
kar^apa, whose mother was Rohipl. Of this Kf^na we hear for the tinit time— this b at least 

ProfeBOor Jacobi, ERE., vii, 105, ntnl Fratschr. iUrritbrrg, p. 102 f., hoa tried to prove that FJntdrM 
b Iho old nomo ol a tribal god from which was derivod a name Korwirna eaid to be that of hia father. Thia 
id ouutrar>' to PataAjali on PSc., iv, 1,114, viiii. 7, and can certainly not be ujibekl. Thai the form niniMa. 
dm, iwed in the Samndaranamia. i, 23. and in the Duiavikya, v. 0. ohould be very old, aeorae at least doubtful; 
abo that the father'a name waa originally Anakadumdubhi, which oounde nncommonly like a nickname. 
Finally, an argument of Profeaeor Jacobi’a ia completely unintelligible to me. It rune as followe i ** In Uio 
Chkod. Up., iii, 17, I, whore we firrt bear of Kripa (K/fiui DemklpiUra) only hia mother, not hia father, b 
meattooecL Now, if Vioudeva wae really a iwtronymio it ought to be applied thvt of all to Visudovm't 
eldeet eon 8aTikar»aoa. He. however, b never etyled thiu but only by hb mitemal name IUuhio«>a (from 
RohtoD-** With aO due respact I ohould like to aak ProfeseOr Jooobi: what doea thb prox'o except that a 
tradition waa p reaerved aorordiog to which Krvoa and Samkariaoa werethe toot of one fathar but of differ¬ 
ent molhere. Devaki and Rohiel 7 In that case what could be more natural than th \t they ehould wear 
jurt tbeee oamei*, «u., Devaklputra and Baukiovya t 
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,h, gene«l opmion-m the CAdni. Up, iii, 17. 1 f., a which has bean rapcatcdiy 

“Whe" cno cate aad driafca and finds all plcaaur^than one take* pa« m the 

'"”’^mcn'oia langha and lecda autertuond? nnd join, in acJraal intercnnw-then one 

Canc:'“«teg'!':pc^l behaviour ahi^ad. and tm.hfnlne». these ate the aacn- 

llwhy they say : ‘ he wUI ptess Soma (pmoteate)-!.* has pressed ^a (pte- 

created) ’-that te hte tehlrth, that is his death. The cetemon.al ablutmn .s deat^ (5J 

nL Ai^ra.^. having explained this to Kr,,. 
thirst • “ In his lust lioiir he slwndd Uke refuge in this (nifltm . Thou art the^ m 
dltractihk): Thou art. the never retora; Thou art the sharpening of Ihe vital spints. 

•'"^““‘,h™‘^h:y teTXl'dy daunlng light of the uid kind - that gleameth 

- FteTl ofsnrteundiog darknesswe, beholding the aT 

god arnonpt the the very high^Ulght-y^^^^^^ 

This Ghora Afigimsa te f This certainly taiUes 

Adityas which probably means as much “ the parage translated 

well -th the importance "h the men- 

above. 7'" "■ hi hiv ijabttul, Kfwa ia by iteeU not an uncommon 

" "7^^l^lhiX^.he“ne that the othcrutee unknown Ghora Af^tasa pteache. 

And now wnicn in * lj. aVin* iin dVAmTWktM the lihAflHi of hutJiaii 

V ! Tlie BjflfiTTcr twemfi to be that ho compares me imntiK 

txi Kmft ^ which maT he said to be an adequate interpretAtion if these 

life to tho stages of the dil^\ which may « „nicmbor that the 

phasea ho taken to bo Rucco^ve an enibryoahil) and birtk but tbia probably 

IB not inaptly compared wi Po iii n I can scuioely bo said about 

is not enniigh, flirty fit'dew'ripHon ol the life of 7™7*^.7 

the bviman embryo, nowo ^ j and a very nimple and austere life* 

when the young student is tbe^lite oHhe newly married 

Then in the two foUowiug paragraph* ^timea are compared to the upasotf and the 
man. tho 7 ft g»y ft"d P™“te viitute.m 

But even during g iJafcgifld)* which, like good quaJities, count 

and thcEi^ ore compa^l to t ^ ^ earthly eiiatence is the procreaiioti of offspring, 

as merit in a future life* But the lici^t y forefathera; and 

:, sons who will be able to contin^ ^« "o longer 

thus the pioetestive act rhe^neml eetetoonies are aptly comped 

kiiit of jwvoiBtWprWKPe praHaMmiiia^ |W»J tvow^e ^ 

-(1 1 I«JI by ttw csimioa p™aa . 

„„n tbe iwrae ** h> /Gt. .(dw light sM) by 'h' “T- * • 

tee-un.«p™d™ in RV.. iii, fth ut^ ii TS . rti, *. 9. >• Bn. « .hat te-ge 
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successive stages of the sacrifice. Aud this hvinau life cootaiiMi oiily two of the regular four 
mrwmat, vis., that of the ^roAmarJnn and the gfkattka.^^ Now PrufcKSor NVlntemitz** 
has shown that the oldest Upanirada. m.^the Brhadaran^'aka and the Cliandogya, know 
nothing of the later orthodox four d^mas, hut that they make a difference between the life 
ol the householder and that of the mioi* * or jantrojin. Only the Ckand. Up., viii, 15 — abnoiit 
certainly a late passage — knows the three successive stages, vis., hrahmaedrin, g^bastka, 
and ttamnydvin. 

The life of two uiramas, however, which I venture to think Ghora has been comparing 
to the sacrifice, seems to be the most natural one for the kfO//rij^. For, even If great kings 
of yors have after the domestic life turned wandering ascetics—as. for instance, dors Jonaka 
in Jasn snd Buddhist Iora>^they undoubtedly were szeeptiona. The usual life of a ktoUriya 
probably ended either on the battlefiskl or in his own house— though the latter mode of death 
ia sometimes disapproved by the authora of lawbooks.^'* A possible way of ending one’s 
life may also have been by suicide by fire—a sort of self-sacrifice which was held to lead to 
hraAntoioi.'O^stvirpB. ^ 

But there is something more still in the teaching of Ghora Augirasa who was free from 
thirst (pipusu. the tr^na of the Bauddhas).^* In one’s final hour one ou^t to take refuge 
in three precious thoughts, vis., that some being is the indestructible, the never reborn 
(!.«., the everlasting abs^ute), and the sharpening of the vital spirits. This being, as far as 
my understanding g^ocs, is not brahman but even Surya, the Sun. or rather the radiant brahma~ 
loka or svarga beyond the visible heaven to which pious men who fulfil their nruiharma may 
aspire. In so far the teaching of Ghora tallies with the promise of mnrga held out by Kisua 
to Arjuna” ; but that is probably the common creed of the kfatiriya oaste.^* How far 
wo can otherwise hope to find in the GItfi a reflection of the doctrine of Ghora Angirasa may 
be somewhat donbtful, though the efforts of a most eminent scholar •* in that direction 
arc worthy of ©very attention. Unfortunately, the material for comparison ia scanty 
aud vague. 

Thus the Chundagya Upani*ad tells us about a certain Krsna Devakiputra—and there 
Is to ms not the slightest doubt that he is identical a*ith the Krsna of the Great Epio—who 
was no doubt a kfoUriya and who was the pupil of Ghora Angirasa. It is, of course, only 
natural to tliink that in some way or other ho propagated these doctrines and perbapa others 
of his own, and thus perhaps l)ecame the founder of some sect—sects seem to have been 
numerous In India from time immemorial. The date of the Chandogya is, onfortnnstely, 
just as unknown as that of nearly every important Sanskrit work. But upon the oonsensus 
of many leading authorities it is declared to be pre-Buddhist: snd if that means anN'thing 

Amaox r«c«nt litarsiuie on the prohleni of the iUntma* cp. ProfeHor Winiomita. FtMMkr. Janoti, 
p. 215 t. (with Utersture); Dr. E(QC*n>. Do' DhomuuQlm ibr ra<IAai*aeri«(Goettinf}en. 1020). snd Dr. Wein- 
riolv Ankivfir BtJig. iriMrn«dba/f. zx^-ii. 77 f. 

kS Lc.. p. 2161. •^Cp. MM., vi. 5iS; r^iumr<*3. 44.e«c. 

*S On luioide by Tire. ep. • peper by the late P ro f —or HiUebrsodi called Der JrnteUlign Ftutrlod in 
litiUn und die Somovrihe in tha SuL B*r. d. Bauer, Akad. d. tf'—.. 1017, 8. Cp. also Mrerhakafika, Art i. v. 
4 c-d : rdydnoe* rtk^ya putiram petramaeamadayntdJattmaUtnm ceefva ) tabdhvS rdyuA 4aidhdam dadadinamthi- 
Urn hidrito ’fptita peaviftak 1} 

s* I am totally at a Iom to undersUhnl theeii|aCMlio*> ©f Mr. Jainath Bui. lUQ., r, 272, n. 2, that Zara. 

lAHtfcfm was known * in Vedir Uroea.^.either aa Jarntha or Qhora Ansiiasa.* But as the theories of 

Mr. Pati in general aeem to run ontakle tha pala of srientiBc method and criticism, I may |ierhapi he 
txcusad for not diacoasing them here. *1 CiltA. U« 37. 

It should be remembered in this ronnertion that whai Knioa pmarhea to Arjuna in the flTtA is 
azpr—ly eaUod the ra>«rtd©a. the rJJnfo*!/am (=rS/apamt^, Clta. ix. 2. ep. the laa&l/sittrMUi of A/ftA., 
xii, 11876 (on which rp. Profeasor Bdfffrton. AJFki/., xiv. 44 f.). And in iv, 1.2, we hoar that the ycya has 
formerly been to a aoccesrig p oft nTJarfopoA (cp. MoM rdyon^sdl. i*. 33), The (HU ia s—ntially 

not a friend of the BrAhmao* t the eqpchision of Profeamr Ropkiaa. Tit Qreal Bpir, p, 384, that it i« a ' purely 
prieatly product ’ is simply unintefligihle. 4* Cp. Dr. Barnott, lx., p. 82 f. 
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,t. it mtt.t !a*b*hly m.« th.f. thi. Up<mi«<l to th* tim* .boot 80O-5SO *.c. 

** (»«»> the IMUIIO ot hie follier, iK-eumc kno»ii »> VuMiUevu. uiid »« »ikIi 

he h. endoubtedly mentione,! by PSnini. I -helll "ot 

ve.tig.tion of the role iv. diLu«ion...- I 

date given nsc to a ita usual aenae of ‘ adoration ’ or ‘ wor. 

simply take it for granted that in iv, 3. • v^udeva ia obvioualy looked upon as being 

ship.* and that Vaaudeva and Arjuna o u o Vahibbarata Tho sutra of Pinini proves 
the’ehief ..^on-^re the 

nothing for the existence of the Bhog .ireadv in the earliest nuckus of the 

exirt-a. Krti. and Anona were worehipped by certain recto- 

Epic. However, PSnini apparently kn nrouaintance with the followers of 

riL. which i., after all. no more marv^llo^ “““"XaTv 3. UO-Ill-.o 

Puru^rya and SiUilin. Karnmnda am pv e • »ccoiding to him called I’dmi- 

mention onlv one single example. And t e^ . nmbablv tiouble us no further. That 
denf-a and A-y.-obo » That i. all: and ihm been worehipped 

Arinn. .hould abo 

as a hero of yore—w hich m inoia is ir*.vre~,u;m« the divine nature of Kr^na and 

seeing that in the MakakMralo identified *ith Kitiyaiia and Nara.M 

Arjuna.w ,nd that they were probably at an carty ^ 

Pintni’a date, of couree, remain, remewhat » ^ ^ ^ jbe very 

remi-traditional in European literature on * * ^ ^ u hia humble opinion that 

.fighteat value. The prerent ^hre “ t found no*^ ren«n to 

some time about 300 n.c. would suit hi » Kppia and Arjuna 

change his opinion.'-^ If such be the case, # the Buddha That this worship 

were^ipped a. heroe. about the ?'the home of 

should have hod any special connection wi ^ remember that, according 

Pipini. would be a precipitate conclmnon. „ ^.^Vest and iieriorms hia mighty 

sr.“rs,.*r"»r2”n trrria™. 

tho North. -—-- 

--- - - - - - z; ;r I i?-* I.l ouaht to l»o i*kon more to 

*• The >’ery wise word* of tho Uto Profesoor ^ ^ * writer*wilUnidy »dinit« tluit Iw* ho* at one 
heart by achoUrs than I* fjorhapa geuerany « one, e faceof eA-ulonco perti«|wi juiii a* vohtabla. 

Urn. hli-1. (ep. JA . slui. 118 I.. 1!» I-■« »•) “t is. <d c^..»«. su—work. 

that the yoor of Hoddha’* */«hout ^30 B c.) know of hi* (i>retended or Rtmuino) birth place. 

.All we kn<m- i*. unfortunately, that (about - . ) cou*iderabk> time ere tuch a title 

and oloo that A»oka rallctl him Wagardn. It ma> ho^ta ^ numertsio. That time 

wa* applied to tho foumlor of o eoct timt wo* at tlie i,*. There wouki, of couree. be 

300 B.c. : but that tkw not carry ua %'er>' rouchfurtlier. i ong n M7 f. ; Sir (I. Griemon, ibid., 

.1 Cp. Kielbont. JRAS., 1008. P- a»2 f-. Pn>f**or KeiiK iW.. Tk. Omol ifpic. 

1900. p. IIJ2; Bliandorkar. »6<d., lUlO. p. 188 f.. *^“^*’*^^^* Xa 5 ( 1919 ), etc.; and quite 

p. S= ore... p. Jnyre. i«d..U. .88 ... 

Utely Mr. U.Ch. Bhattacharjeo. ///(?.. i. *83 f„ ^ montionctl dianwaion at a 

801 f. Tl»e editor of the IRQ. I« t« be complimented upon hstdng close.1 the 

I, lgf..ahunterl*lntroduc^lby the ^ 

\ "a Cp. Iloltxmann. .MababbAroUt, li. 1 H»; rp. ai*o Dr. HoniHl. U., i. *9 
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If now we proceed further, we next meet with the testimony of Megaftthcnee. The value 
of his fragments has at times been somewhat overrated-'^ ; however, we gather frem him 
that about 300 R.c. Kp^na was a great god, the Indian llcraelcs, who was bficcially wor¬ 
shipped by (he SurascuaM nrotind the towns ^Llthura and KA«u>ta3opz This ia anyhow in 
perfect accordance writh Hindu tradition. 

To make a long story short, wre have now only to turn to the well-known Bcenagar in¬ 
scription and to the Mahabha»ya of Pataftjali—other testimonies of a somewhat later date 
may well be left aside. The inscription on a column at Resnagar, which must probably be 
not much later than 200 b.c., tells us that a Oaruda-oolumn of Vfisudeva, the deva-deva, waa 
erected by the bkdffatata Heliodonis. son of Dion, from Taxila, who came os an ambanador 
from the (treat King Antialcidas (AmtaJikita) to King KilATpiitra Bhngabhadra. And there 
are lielow it the two lines irhich tell us that : 
irini amutapaduni {sit)anvfhUdni 
nayarnti waga damaedga apmmtida. 

And Patahjali, whose date must fall about 130 R.r.,w in his commentary on iv, 3, 98, speaks 
of Vusudeva n.s bhagavdn and in that on ii, 2, .34, mentions temples of Rama and Ke^ava. 

Now, I venture to think that what the Bosnagar inscription tells us is strongly remini¬ 
scent of what I have proposed to call the earlier GltS, wi,, cantos ii—xi. Heliodorus, son of 
Diva, calls himself a bhagavata, a follower of Bhagavan : and he styles his god Vasudeva 
the dem~dcm, the * god of gods,' on epithet which recurs in the Git4, x, 15 and li, 13, but is 
otherwise only used in a few passages of the Mahdbhdmta and in the late bkagavata-^mna. 
And at the end of his inscription he refers to 'three immortal steps' that lead to heaven, 
»mrga, the txnrga promised by Kpjna to Arjuna (U, .37) and spoken of in still other jiaasages 
of the earlier Giti, the common goal of the brave warrior and the hhakta. And these three 
* steps ' are damn, 'self-control iydga, which may well mean * restraint ’ hut also ‘liberality/ 
‘ almi^ving;' and apramuda, 'alertness': all these three are qualities s|)ecialiy characteristic 
of and laudable in a l^Urit/a.^ 


Such coincidencoa cannot, in my humble opinion, be quite fortuitous. And I should 
thus venture to conclude that if the earlier Gita (ii—xi) be not exactly contemporaneous 
with the Besnagar column inscription, it still belongs to a period wnich falls somewhere about 
200 B.c. or perhaps even slightly earlier. That such a conclusion is not wholly preposterous 
seems clear to me also because the late Professor Garbe arrived, for liis purified Gita, at a 
period about 200 150 b.c., thou)^ for rc^osoiui that are f>erha|M jiartly fallacious. too Aa 

for the later Giti (xii—xviii) I can fix upon no definite period w Imtsocver tlmt would particu¬ 
larly suit it. However, I should not feel astonitJiod if there were an interval of several centu¬ 
ries between the tw'o parts of the poem. 

Such are the modest conclusions at which I have been able to arrive. It would be quit© 
tempting to go into some other details connecte<l with this extrcraclv important text hut 
hok of time unfortunately pn^vents me from doing it. ’ ’ 


^***"‘* O. Stain. Af.,-. 

*« I still feel convinced that the Yavsna king mentioned hy Pauaioli is rVeDv n. r 

Konosr sometime ago {Acta Orientolia. i, 3fi) tried to p^o^e t)wit he was huher 
T Apparently he waJ^ aware 

pp. 58. Kl. .„d b,- R. 

•• Dr. Raychaiidhuri. JProeASB., xviii (1B22), 200 f. haa \*erv liaimilv .u d- . 

iaw^ption with .W«A.. xi. 7. 23 ag.. wliere dama, lilca and iK* ^ 

mn that lead to bmhmaloka. \Ve are mell awai^ fw A^aSS hrA 

tmnindod again of the |tari played by seerrya in tlie rdirts of Aioka whidi are alMit w*?#*”*^*' We are 
tlian Uie Bcanagar inarriptioo. ' ^ ^ atioul half a century older 


Cp. Garbe, p. 75 f. Garbe thought that tlie grammarian Patafiiali and » ... 

Ultras mi^ be the same person, which, in nite of the high^hority of ProfiSoe 

rase. Otharwiae dates suggestetl for the Gilt are verv xvirue • « ir/ulL****”**^^ *? a©* the 

ii, 121 ; Professor Hopkins, Tkt Urrat Koic on 205 * -tfoAdiAdmla, i, 127, 

««(. ri- (q.. .bo piok.; 
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.SOMK AUUrnuKis TO THE LALLA-VAKV.VKl. 

{The n'f-9e o/ /id/ 

Ilv PwntT AVAyD KOUL» SntjfAOAit^ Kashmir, 

{Continurii fttun jinfjr t I’l.J 

UL 

Luz kuM}j shti •niu'drey t 
TrCkn zat kurty AhAr^ 

IVA kami opadiJth kuruyt hOn BhaiUit 
At^ftan iniA7« a kafh dyun AhAr f 
it (the ftheC’p) rcnioveth skanic ood clispeilctli ^by clothing made of 
its woolb 

It catetb (and) dfinkcth i|And| vtaicr. 

Who iatighi thla doottine to ihcCt 0 foullah Br&liinao, 

To give A Jiring sheep to a lifeless stone to cat I 

20. 

Lolttk ttAr Luliih lolih laiarioicum. 

Momnay mo^iM tdH ra^aa no^ zaray, 

Ra»yah ratahth zAtaaiy kyAh nah rang howum 1 
Bvh dapun isolum ^ ktfdh aanah karay ? 

Bdvanah jnanzay rrefuA rotum. 

RAail athih Ayas bJMtctsaray. 

Aaan gindArt Siihazay provuiH. 

Dapanuy karum pdnaa aaray^ 

I, LallAp boro the lize of lovo In my bosom. 

Before dcAth I died and remained not in old ago. 

What form dul 1 not show in tuy formless nature f 
I got rid of egot ism. Wh&t shall I do ? 

In the loss 1 lost the loss. 

After getting lost i found In the lake of cxistencio (i'js., this wcrldj^ 
Laughing (and) playing I found the True Nuturo jl^ivah 
This matter I did asoertftin for myaclL 

21 . 

Mattdia vidar toy vidaris aakrey. 

Rakny kamk marak nah sAh. 

Sakrey trAvil Irnnob kukray^ 

Adah imkmy gatahiy tah bhaiak nah zah. 

Sickness (overtaketh) the weak and to the weak treatment (ts nceessary). 

If thou uiidcrgocsb treatment thou shall nc^^r die. 

If thou, having left treatmenti wdlt do ill deeds. 

Then thou fihalt get cramped and shalt never be ouied. 

22. 

Mudaa pruHun chhay muitcAt iatdun ; 

MuAw prnnun ehhay ttiuri dynn koh ; 

J/udo^ pruniin chhtty Mnmdiir piinm ; 

Af udaa priHun ruviy doh. 

To impart instruction to a fool i» tantamoont to aplitting a hair; 

To impart instruction to a fool is tantamount to piling up a MU 
aa a screen ; 
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To impart iiiBtriiclion to n fool i« tantainoimt tu tilling in the wh, 

In importing irurtriiction to n ffKil thou flhalt loec the day it wiU be a 
urtehwt lalMiiir}. 

2:1 

Matio L'rnf rhhr.ij jnah tihtirnn lf»h ftarun^ 

M mlo L-riff chhrif jaih fnrhhi}* My, 

Muifo kriy ckhty nah ilfh mntUhun — 

Salioz rhhny 

O fool it ia not a pious deed to oliserve u fast and to cal after a fust. 

O fool it is not a pious deed to pre«TVc the btxly, 

O fool it ia not a pioua deed to feed the body. 

To comprehend the Supreme (Siva) ia the (true) doctrine, 

'2A. 

*Vi/tAo» hvth IMJ Tuniy imnyay ; 

Mth ^tonuM f«j barlm kytih t 
Yth gom ULhii tih md har'm ; 

HdTf'm horim /oA Aar'm ky6h. 

Lord, I shall not oak Thee for even a queen. 

What will even R&vai;i's kingdom avail me 1 
WluiUoever (He) hath inHcribed us my lot. that cannot be effaceti. 

Go oS, go off from mc^, and what ahall go off from nic ? 

25, 

Panin p(tr4n ziv f<lf pAojtim; 

Tii‘ h tfugi kriy tajim nah ztth, 

Stanran pHirdn nyolh lah nnguj ffajitn i 
Manach dnyl mdli nah vlh. 

. By reciting (and) reciting my tongue and palate got worn away, 

1 could not do practice botitting Thee. 

By telling the Ijeada of the roaary my thumb and index-tinger got w orn 
away ; 

(But,) Q Father, I never got rid of the inner duality of my heart. 

2ti. 

Parii lah b^it BraJitmn tth^an t 
Agar tihindl VtAa toffy ; 

Pafia/wh san nit iMsan Motion ; 

Mahit jna» gal^hrk ahanldny. 

After muling an<l hearing (wliat religion is) the Brhbmanti will get 
polluted, 

The HOiiPcea (of rivers) will shrink down by their (recitation off 
Vedoi. 

They slinll cairj' to Ma((an properly stolen from Pnllan, 

[Living eoftiinitted ptildiery, ihidr mi net will Ihh'oiih' proud (in stead of 
lining refientant). 

Pattan i« a village in the BaUgil jMrgana, Mattan it a village neiu which are tlw magni- 
tloent niitta of the temple of M&rta!^d>>j or the Btin, This sKying expreaiea remorae ami 
agony at the prospect of the doom of dc^^aded BrAhmana, 
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27. 

Par ftar har&n zal do manddn ; 

Bodyok ttrnany ahambhdo ; 

GUa patdn keihA UUtkdn. 

Param Oita tah pardn chhas. 

(They are) reading (and) re-reading, aa if (they are) churning water 
(t.e., doing uKclcaa work) ; 

To them self-love hath increased, 

(They are) reading (the Bhagavad) Oihl (and) finding a pretext (to do so). 

T have read (the Bhagavad) Gitd and am still reading it (t.e., it is futile 
to read it without profiting by its teachings). 

The other version of this saying is given in No. 4 above. 

28. 

Rangaa manz chhuy bgun bgun, labhun. 

Soruy tsdlak bharak sukh. 

Took msAt tah voir ay gdlak ; 

Adah'4«»hak Shitn aund mulch. 

He is in different guises in the actor’s show. Find Him. 

Xf thou bosrost everything, thou shalt enjoy peace. 

If thou killest anger,' envy and enmity. 

Then thou shalt see the face of 6iva. 

29. 

Samfdr ho mdlih ydrivjangul ; 

Ldriy kilam tah biyih badbuy. 

Oharah * korun ho mdli pHha pyun aangur ; 

Nerak nangur tah darog-goy. 

The world is, O father, like a forest of pine trees ; 

Thou shalt be stained with tar and get an evil smell (there). 

To maintain a household (is a calamity as bad as) a mountain coming 
. cnu»h down (upon you). 

Thou shalt go out as a pauper and a liar. 

30. 

* Shayih dsas ahayih ehhaa ; 

Lay buh pdnay pdnaa ehhaa, 

Nlrit gatahdn ; tHU yiwdn. 

MUit p&nah Datfi ehhaa. 

I was in the six (attribute of the Supreme Deity), 1 am in the six (the 
same attributes), 

1 am absorbed within myself. 

I go out (into the world) ; after an excursion I return (to the Supreme 
Deity). 

1 am one with the Supremo Deity. 

31. 

Shiv chhuy zdvyu! zdl wahardvit ; 

Kransan rmanz chhuy tarit kyat. 

Zindah nay tcwhhiihan adah katih marit T 
P&nah manz p&n kad vita&ril kyat. 


* SciU fforoA.—fEoxxoiuJ 
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l§iva is with a fine net spread out, 

He permeateth the mortal ooUs. 

If thou, whilst alive, canst not see Him, how canst thou when dead I 
Toko CMit Self from “wlf, after pondering over it. 

32. 

6’ttyiA hd no dudak ttUi aagisey. 

Naf7>ifiiA-fM2aa dih zih aoA jJtdh. 

fikal no trovizey. 

Rdtrarizih nah him’SfdJan tit. 
if ados ffnydnaek tatk no wanizey. 

Kharaa gor dinah rdviy doh. 

Yus yuih hariy suk tyui surty. 

Krersy karizih nak panaisuy pan. 

Irrigate not the nettle with milk. 

Hatch not a snake’s eggs. 

Sow not seeds on the sandy river bed. 

Waste not oil over bran-cakes. 

Tell not matters of religion to a fooL 

If thou givest molasses to an ass thou shalt lose the day (i.e., thou shalt 
lose thy labour). 

Whoever treatelh thee in whatsoever manner, ho will himself fore in the 
same way. 

Let not thyself fall into a well. 

33. 

Uckkdn tak buk ckkas sdrisdy andar ; 

Uchhum pnKud&n sdrisay manz. 

Buzit tak ruzit, uckk Haras. 

Garah ckkuk tasanduy ; buk kusak. Loll ? 

I saw and (found) I am in everything; 

I saw (Clod) effulgent in everything. • * 

After hearing and pausing, see Siva. * 

The house is His alcme : who am I, LallA t 
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NATURE STUDY IN THE SANSKRIT POEM MEGHADLT’A. 

By lily DEXTER GREEXE. Ph.D. 

{Continued from jjoge 117.) 

In stanza 65, we have the wonderfully striking figure of the Ganges as a ** costly train 
skirting the sacred hill ” of Airavata, which is really the Elephant of Indra, or the Regent of 
the East. The Hindu idea is that each point of the compass has a presiding deity and 
each of these deities has a male and a female elephant attendant. This, too. with reference 
to her garments, is vividly realistic:— 

** ^Vhe^c brilliant pearls descend in lucid showers, 

An<l clouds like Ircssca clothe her lofty towers.” 

The description of the city of Alaka, the capiUl of Kuvera’s ’kingtlom, as the " city of 
the gods” is full of the extravagant imagery of OrienUl writers. The toilet of the 
YaknnU, whoeo only •‘caT©”U “dress” and “all their labour play,” is minutely 
descriixHl with special reference to the flowers used for personal adornment. They are de- 
scribed as spending much of their time in elaborate toilet preparations, which deal chiefly 
with the adornment of their persons with flowers, at the special period when these flowers 
bloom. Stanza 67 gives the names of several of these. ^ 

1. Lotus.—The Lotus —Nelumbium spectosiim—blooms in iktradt the sultry, moist, 
autumn season of August and September. At that time these yalrii^U render the hot 

' hours bearable by using great fragrant lotus blossoms as fluttering fans, and at the same tirne, 
no doubt, enhance their own personal charms. In some parts of IndU, as along the moist 
Coromandel coast, the lotus blooms all the j-ear, but in Bengal in April, 51ay and June, 
and in Kashmir in .Sorod. 

The plant derives its botanical name. Ndumbtum, from two Sanskrit words (nun) 
—blue, and {ambuja) produced in water. The Sanskrit name is padma, the name bo 

familiar in the Buddhist praj'er, Om mani padnu Aais. The blossoms are frequently used in 
the sacrificial rites of the Hindus. The broad, oval-shaped leaves, often rest on the surface 
of the water. The edges are smooth and unlvoken, except that the part which was 
topmost before the leaf began to expand is emarginate when fully opened. 

The leaf’s upper surface is a rich pea-green, soft and perfectly smooth, while the under- 
side is of a vinaoeous colour. Roxburgh says that when the blossoms open, they lift their 
heads a few inches above the surface of the water, but in the Dal Lake in Kashmir, the blossoms 
and leaves as well, arc four feet or more above the surface of the water. The white, pink, 
and cream-colouietl ones are the most common, but there is also a blue variety. 

2. Kunda.—“ Kunda topknots crown the jetty hair.” Hero we seem to have a re¬ 
ference to the Jaeminum puhnscens, Roxb., or to the Jaminum grandiflorum, for both of 
these have large, circular, snow-white blossoms, which are particularly effective as hair or 
ear ornaments, and both bloom during the rainy season. 

3. Lodhra.—The custom of tinting the cheeks red is referred to in the following: 

“ Now o’er the cheek the Lodh’s pale pollen shines.” 

The lodhra or rodhra in Sanskrit is a small-sized tree— StpnptocoB racemosa, Roxb., commonly 
found in sub-HimAlayan tracts and in ChoU Nagpur. The bark of this tree is used to make 
a red dye with which cloth is coloured. Ground to powder, it is used by the Hindus to throw 
upon each other during the days of the Holl Festival. It flowers during Aswos/a—the win- 
tCT season-^nd ripens its seeds in May. The seeds when ripe are strung like beads and hung 
round the necks of little children, with the superstitious belief that they will keep off evil 

4 Amaranth.—^The passage, “ Now ’midst their curls the Amaranth entwines, refers 
to the kuravaka or kurabaka, which is Oamphrtna globona. This is an annual, culUvated 
commonly in Indian gardens during raeania, or spring. There are two varieties, one with 
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crinifion flowcB»» tho ether with white, and both btoaeom during the inin y season and 
winter. Some authorities consider the kurxnaka a red variety of Barkria. 

6. Sirisa.—Siriaha bloesoms deck the tender ear.” The large, fluffy, ball-like flowers, 
with globular heads of greenish-w'hite, fragrant corollets are often worn so as to droof!^ gracefully 
from the ears, as though a jewel of some sort. This is the flower of the common free, Albizzkt 
Lebbek, the Mimosa Sirissa of Roxburgh, which flourishes all over India and is much valued 
in ganlens because of its dense shade. It puts forth its blossom during grlsma—Xht hot season. 
0. Kndamba.—“ Or now Codambos, with thy coming bom. 

The parted looks and polished front adorn.” 

This points to the fact that the largo tree known as kadamba. or aipo—the NaucUa Cadamba 
of Roxburgh—puts forth its blossoms at the coming of the refreshing rains. This tree is com¬ 
mon in India, is very ornamental and furnishes dense, close shade. Its flowers are celebralcd 
in Indian literature as among the beauties of the hot season, and as having a fragrance simi¬ 
lar to that of new wine, ^o doubt the name Haiipnya, by which it is known, refcTs to this 
fragrance, os Hali was the Bacchus of India. These fragrant blossoms ore used by the women 
as graceful hair ornaments Huspendcfl down the central parted portion of the hair and allowed 

to rest on the forehearl as indicated in the wonls ** the parted locks and polished front,” etc. 
htanza 73 — * 


” The Zonf of Xora, reraemhering former woe. 

Wields not in Alaca his bee-strung bow : ^ 

Yet still he triumphs, for each maid supplies 
The fatal tow with love-inspiring eyes.” 

Here we have once more the idea of the bee .strung tow of KAma, the god of love. Kima of 
the Hindus is the Grecian Eros or the Roman Cupid. He was the son of Vispu and MAyA, 
and his bosom friend was Vasanta. He is represented as a beautiful jouth, spending much 
of his time in gardens or temples, with his mother, or his companions. Sometime* by moon¬ 
light he ndes on a lor>' or a parrot, siurounded by dancing nymphs, one of whom, the leader, 
carries a banner, on wWch is a fish on a red ground. This refers to a marirm monster called 
tnoltira. which ho is said to have subdued. His fararite haunt is near the region of Kmpa's 
loves with the Gopfs—the forest of briiidavan, the modem Brimlihan. KAnia is armed with 
a tow made of sugarcane. Hi.s towstring is made of bees and his five arrows .m pointed 
with flowers According to SAyana. the names of the five flowen. arc the lotus, oiokL UrUa 
dmro,^d the biw lotus, and each arrow has a name supposed to indicate the quality 
^ssed by the ^r. According to Sir William Jones, these flower* are campaka 6mfn 
ktsara, ketaka, and ri/m. Still other lists are given in the OStd-govinda * 

I given in the 

L 10. !>«•««■<>tohaveeentoneofhl.dwn.tow«d»Si™.whiletbel.tlerirMw. 

auet^rntw. ■ahoreupon the enrnged deity onraed him with a terrihle voice .nd oH- 
tug h« wmtbfal eye upon ^m. con.nmed hi. hodily „.tum. From that time on, he i.Td 
to have had per over p mind, of mortal, only .nd i. called dnoApa (bodile*) (See 
Hymn to KAma Dova in the works of Sir William Jones.) '' ' 

Stanza 74— 


“ Where on rich boughs the clustering flower depends. 

And low to earth the toll manddra bends ” 

The i, a epfcndid and fairly loft, tme iEryArina iniUn). commonly known a. 

the Indian cpI tree. The flowen are in elurtere like great bnnehe. of cond and each 
.mgle flower ha, a peculiar apngement of keeU and wing, which make, it hear’* martll 
^mhlanco to the parrot, hence the Indian children call it the Wo or nanJI e.„,. 
The flower, bloom in great profoeion in March and April, long before thi* le.J2!^!^.* i 
wme part, of the Eart the tree i, ined to aupport tte Wack^neoner 
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of these trees mikes them very suiUbU for this, and they are easily gravn from 
Their Arm, strong, smooth bark, whieh never shales off. affords a stmng ^Irl for the vine, 
while the dense shade of its abundant leafage during the hottest months, not on f affo s p • 
teotion from too mueh heat, bnt atso keeps the ground moist. Dnnng the eold season t 
ieaves fall and expose the vines to the benefieial effects of the winter sun and ram, nhieh 
them eve^ productive. For the purposes of this enltivation of the 
the young trees are topped, and the lateral branches trimmed so as to render pcp^r Pii"* 

me tme is verv omamonlal and the flowers, being rich in neetar, attroet, many birds 
during florescence. The wood is valuable as it does not warp or split, and hence, is much 
used for line laoqiiored work in varioiis parts of India. 

1. MAdhBvL^'* See where the ohustering Mddhavi entvi This is a cree^r Uown 

QsftjirtNfrci for^wHMa (Roxb.). or J3amsi™ bengt^mis {Linn.}* It is the a 

of Gaertner, It ia referred to by Hindu poeU beoouw of the fluporior Appeo^ner of its nsgg^ 
vine and leaf* and the rtniarkable beauty and fragnmoo of its rich white blooms. 

2* KuTuvaka.—This is probably the eamc as the l-vravaka of stanza the ciunt^ 
Ajno^^nihy though it is possible that this may refer to the Barlma cristata. with its iiiirplisti 
blue and wliite floweiSj aa thiB, too, ia called f.'iiroral.'O. 

3. Aioka.—" ProfusOgAsoka akedB its rediaiit flower .... well tlio 

wonderful beauty of thn A6oka bloMom. The Saraca indiett {Jon^a Roxb.^ ia a 

middle-sized tree with dense foUago and shapely form. The brandies are very nnmermts 
and spread in all directions, bo aa to form a very large, Bynunclncal, eoml^ct tree head. 

When fresh now leaves oome out, they are tinted with a rich wine color, and the oci^s 
are slightly crinkled. Tho flowers, wkich are very numeroiui. appear at the beginning of the 
hot scaaoQ, but the seeds do not ripen until the rams. When the floTs'era first open, they ore 
of a beautiful, deep, onmge-soarlet, striped with yellow. These gradually chanp^fronl day to 
dav. threuglL a variety of rich shades, to deep red. The rare fragrance of t ie.® blossoms 
is eiven off at night, after auruset and before sunrise, when they ore covered with the rooming 
and evening dews. This tree, when in full bloom, with Its rich leafy foliage, is one of the 
moat beautiful ohieots in the plant world. A poetic thought of the Hindu nimd is that thi^ 
Asoka tree hlossoTn.s at the touch of the face or tho foot n£ a woman wlio is in love. 

Stanza 82—“ And budding Oesara adoms the bower/—Tho plant ealletl A-csoro. or 
vahiia. in Sanskrit is a largo tree Linn.), commonly motivated in the paiks 

and Konlcna of India, Tho flowers, neither very largo nor veiy small, droop on the trre 
and are very fragrant, pure white, blossoms. When the flowering season is over, the Fruit 
appeare oa an oval, Bmooth, yellow berry, with a central seed, and is eaten by man. 

Stanza 83— 

“ Those are ray rivals; for the ono would greet, 

As I would willingly, my channet's feet. 

And with my fondneaSg would the other sip, 

Tho grateful nectar of her hemey'd lip.'* 

This refer* to the liolief of the Hhidna that the Atjwb tree blossom b at tlictnoch ofn 
woman's llpe, and the o4i>i« at the touch of her foot or her lilis. 

Stanza — 

“ For when the Sun withdraw# hia cheering raysa 
Faint are the charms the A'aiiwi^a displays/* 

The the lotiia.ivhieh aped* at tlie touch of iheriaing aur. and eto apm at 

auoaet. Here the Yak^vi'a eeparatio.t from iili wife ia likei.eato the aeraratmo of the son 
from the Jolua, 
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A HEBREW INSCRIPTION FROil CHENKAHANGAL.V3I. 

Bv P. ASnjJAS ACHAX, Stati: AxcileoxjK^. CoCHt:'* 

Dfeino ray inspection work loat year, I happened to cotoe a very iiiiporlant H threw 

Inseriptioa of the thirteenth century a.d. in the possession of the Biack Jews rtsidlng at the 
eastern end of the Island of Chennaraangalam, in Cochin State, It la neatly engraTed on a 
piece of polL^hed granite measuring a1>out 14' by 8' and la cotopleto in nine lines. Though 
t hr subject mat ter of the inscfiption may not be of any great interest, in that it merely records 
the day of the burial of one Sarah^ daughter of IstbcI, the facts that it was engtared so 
many centuricB ago, and that it was, and is stilly sa carefully prewn'cd by a Finall colony of 
Jews leeiding in a remote comer of the <sountry% inveat it with eonsidcrablc interest. 

The inscription is dated “ in the year 1581^ of the cm of oontracts^ on the tenth day of 
the month of Xialev," which corresponds to f a.D. It is isaid that there once took place at 
Cranganore—a place hardly two mjlca and a half down the Periyar liver, to the w«tt of the 
Jewish ijettlement at ChermaniangBlam—a great feud between the reigning head of the Jews 
and hia brother, in which the White Jews sided with the former and the Black Jewe with the 
latter. But, in the end, the elder brother with the help of the local Rftja was able to drire 
out of Cmnganore the younger brother and hia comrades, the Black Jews, who fled to C'hcnna- 
raangulam, Pamr and other neighbouring places and settled down under the protection of the 
respective local chiefs. The inscription under reference wae, according to tradition, bmught 
with the Jews from Kottappuraro—a locality in Oranganorc—when they fifwt migrated lo 
Chomia manga lam from that place. 

Oratiganore hod been the first place of settlement of the Jews on the west eoost. Aecoid- 
iug to their own account the Jews mnde their way to this coast soon after the destruction of 
the Beeond temple of Jerusalem by the Romans in Td a.o. They appear to bare been well 
received in their adopted country and to have enjoyed a degree of tofermtion to which they 
were strangers in Europe, In course of time they evidently attained a considerable amount 
of material prosperity, which is evidenced by the coppor^ptate charter granted to them by king 
Bh&skara Ravi Varman. The charter (which ia now' in the possciiaioti of the White Jews at 
Cochinj conferred valuable privileges upon them, and raised the head of the %Teiiriah coni' 
lunnity virtually to a position of equality with the A'tfjtrtdff chiefs. They continued in the 
enjoyment of this high standing till the arrival of the Portuguese, who not only persecutefl 
them, bnt compelled them to leave their ancient settlement at Cranganore in iJflfi."! The 
Cochin State Manual evidently omits to mention the feud that took place at Cranganorv bi-* 
tween the White and the Black Jews, and the consequent dispersal of the latterioother placcH, 
In the Jfa/nior Jicciew for June 1IX>2 (vol. I, No. 2 , p, 131), Mr. C, V* Subfah* 

monya Aij-ar, who has contributed on article on The Jeva cf Cochfn, writes; " In the middle 
of the fourteenth century two brothem of a noble family quarrelled for the chieftainship of 
the principality [of Anjuvannam] which fell vacant when the line of Joseph Babbaa became 
extinct.* The younger brother who was backed ap by his converted slaves, slaughtered 
the White Jews, who enlisted themselves under the liauncr of the elder brother. They son^t 
the help of the neighbouring Bhjas who planted themselves in the principaJIty and dispoaBctuetl 
the Jews of Anjuvannam. The younger brother fled to Cochin (Chcnnamwigalam and 
other places) with some of his follower*, and the elder brother had to follow suit (after two 
centuries) on account of the persecution to which he and his fnllowem were subjected by 
the Poringucflc.*^ 

Tlie point at issue now Is as regards the probable date of the first dispersal of the Jews 
from their ancient and foremost settlement at Anjuvannam^ in Cranganotv. According to 

t Tbe CorWn Stftte Afanijaf by C. P. Aehyut* Meaoa, jip. tSD'^SO, 

^ Tbi» i* only aaothw' v«niioD of tbs jitory. 

i In tbs cnppwplauj chatter gmuted by mkaslinxa Ravi VsreuM St if ft«t«d that the viUa« of Atuaviui 
luiiu wiu given to Joseph Babbau. the Uesd of tbo Jeir% with all its projinetavy righls. 
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tradition two thing* have to he aoccpU*! :-(l) ihoquorn l lK-tw«cnthe White and the Black 
Jews over the disred*^ succession to the chiettninship of the princijwlity of Anjutannam, 
sJn the vicJ« of the Wliite Jew. over the Black Jew,. That the defeat of the Wack Jew. 
was followed bv their auhsequcnt dispersal to other more peaceful centres where thej could 
eveieiselu-llcr treedom, is undisputed. That oneof the centres in which they fonnd U conve. 
nient to settle was the nearest island of Chennamangalaiu is also confirm.^ by "dilioii 

X. nowLsins to be deeidc.1 i« when were the Black Jews force,! to leave their eluel 

l'tUe.n:n: It Cranganoto. and when did they fimt vsinic to 

The fact tliat the tombstone, with its inscription in the Hebrew script datcl 1.00 . .. 

l^^lghTwith the Jews from Cranganote when they Erst left that pU« “ 

from assuming an earlier date for their advent to Ghennamangalam. Hm Batula. th< 
f Vmh traveller {i:U2Al a.d.), who makc« mention of a proaperous colony of .lews 

l;"r "nd «f' t^ i...nd.‘’.hrows dehnito light on the ^int. Speak^ o H. 

journey by the back-water in Xo d.^ loam toKanji! 

i. nitimted at the dUUnce of ten daya from LAlioui. aiict nvc j 

rakkar* which sUnds on the top of a hiU. ia inhabited by Jews, and governed by u Bniir, 
wh^~va1ribute tothe king of Kawlam (sic).”- Mr. C. P. AchyutaMenon commenting upon 
writes—"Tto Emir w«i evidently the Vdlirvattat Chief. ThenverherealKUita 
ItrfJXknown as Kanjirappuzha. and the palace of the chief, the site of which issti I points 
out. waa on the top of the hill‘ at the eastern end of tte mland of ^ennamangaiam. 
the foot of the hill i* a Jewish ncttlement, one of the oldest m Cochin. 

Thu* while the tra<lition help* ua to oaHume a date near about 1260 A ^ 
d-HDcraal of the Black Jews from Cranganore. the interesting account left behind by Ibn 
l^t^defeitolv auggests a .late much earlier than IMS a.D.. by which time one s«t.on of 
^e ^k Jews had ^bly setUed down at Chennamangaiam. “ If the statement that some 
of t^tombatones of the BUok Jewa are said to be six hundre.1 year, old “ • “ 

tr C. V. Subrahmanya Iyer in the J/ofator Vaorferfy ~ - P’ 

tha. lews must have migrated to CJochin from Cranganore about the j ear 1^. 
the ‘^7* ^ a t^„^,erenoe haa been madehcie. but the tombatone that we now edit i« 

K ^tra old It is imjiossible to say whether this Utter is that of a Black Jew^ or 
"^L^etess. Mr. E. I. Hallegueof Cochin, himself a White Jew and a Hebrew scholar 
hold* the opinion that the feud between the reigning head of the Jews and his 

tordisneiaal and the consequent advent of the Black Jews to MatUnchen (C«lun . 
P.^a.rf(i^»ng.lam. had taken place almut theiUte of the inscription or afUr it. 

^Vam’inikbtrf to"*^f^r M. Wiiitemitx. of Prague I’niveraity. 

\ inscrintion which I give below. The era of contracts is the so-called Seleuoi- 

rr^‘'wluoh irf^XOa„ «. SU ..c. •• U i. «Uea • era of ^tracts^ 
dan e«. whion oa It was used 

b "the^Jew! « ‘he Book of Maocabeea, and it waa likowiac lucd by the OrienUl Jew. 

utc in the Middle Ages and is stUl occasionally employwl by Jews in the 
w"^ in the ina^ption mean. Cod. - He ia the Bock. hi. work » 

perfect.” (The Bible, Book of Deuteronomy, ch. 32, verse 4.) 

Traxsiatios. 

•• Praiscl be the tnie .liulgc. the Ro,k : perfect is his doing. .\nd 'h"' hun^ 

month of Kislev- ______ —^^—— . - —- 

: t^uu.uu.t.«a.r„. puts, (a,. 

• Xbo Cochif* SMlt Manual, p. »«. / «• 
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HUSTAAUI MANAKt A XOTABLIC PARSl BBOKKH. 

Bi* HAWHAR UA 8 , B Lirr. [OtsokJ, RR.&L,. F.K.Hi 8 t,P. 

{Cmitmtrd frQm ptt^ IftS.) 

It woH not iKiftiihl4> to obtAiu at Sumt a luorc r<cliab1c ftiicl exjKridriced iiiteriirt^tei' tliAD 
Riiittamji to accQiTipany tho ambaHsndnr on bo* miNiiioD to Anran^^ebt and Sir Nicbolom Waitd 
arnl hift Council were thprefore finite ^bc dioion they rantip. J^ir Williani^H 

jirejuilicc against Eustamji may perhaps bAve been <lue to the itilluence of Tiia eecretAryv 
ilr» AliJls, Sir Niclioloa strongly advised the ambassador to avoid giving oocosioti: for snLsuiider* 
Htanding to arise between Mr. Milla aiiid Hustatoji, and also lu^ed him to taliie the tatter into 
hU cottfidenoe Vieeausc he was " welJ-vefb'd in ye misteriouK mtreiguee of the Durbars may 
prolabiy place money that will have operation sooner than greater Hums all tlela 3'8 and 
formality^ being dangerous at this jiLncrture when oiir rivals are for divideing your Ejsey cle 
from youT [sic] and the most apt of your retinue, and bo aged an FJnjperor and oil the EurO'^ 
]K^^n Conip“ in combination for ojxisuig any Phirmnund \Jartnd»] ^ ^ ^ U Kiistum's found 

iinfaiihfn] to your intorcHt please to retuni him imcrliately that regards your honor equally* 
with his ownc.' '* Sir Niehoias Waite and bis counotl had auch great conEdenee in Rustaraji 
that they repeatedly impreased upon the ambuBoadur their hnn belief that the broker was 
“ unspotte^l in your interest {hawe^XT his other natural man may be inclined) for managing 
luattcis with thow great men and their durbars in hu is esteemed here a prohcient 
master of those misterics.^’^ There vias^ iborcforc, no doubt id the minds of the Surat auf ho- 
rilies coaeoming Bustanijra fitness for they wrote again to the Court of Diiicctoni on tbo 
27th October 1701» complaining that the ambaiaadciir, not having suffictent confidence in 
Rustomji, had entrusted the management of aSairu to Mr. MUls. 

TliroughDut the difliouU negotiatimw oonductoi by Sir William Xorriu with the Mughal 
ofhoiala RuBtamji^a help proved invaluable. He thoroughly understood the intricacies of 
Hiiuh tiwoBactioim at Court as would involve tho distribution of presents, or in other wonla 
diplonaatic bribery necessary to enable him to eSect tho object of the mkaion. Ho was con- 
Htantly in attendance upon the arabosaador and was in fact the sole tntennodiary tx^tween 
him and the Court officialH. He Ihua entnnrtetl with eonsidemble rewponaibility and it is 
necessary to judge how far he honestly nerved hb niafiter and the Company during 
the negotiations, 

Tn Sir WiULvm’e journal giimpeea can bo obUined of RuHlamjre own transactions, but 
theae were of an unimportant nature. The Latter, in the diary written in the form of letters 
from the Muj^araioflAbaj' at BurldVnpur. describes the causes which led to Sir William Xorris" 
sudden departure from the Court and its sequel. The lottcrH arc written m " Geutu " wsript 
and were afterwanbi tratwlated into Porliigueso* It is doubtful whether the translator b«e 
retained the dignity and colour of Huslanijl's origitial leitem, for the Portuguqae vcmioii (now 
preBcrvcd at the India OBSee) (Joes not appear to liavc Ixsen carefully execiitcd. The brat 
letter, dated I2th November 1701, is addresHed to his son Frmnjt at Kuret, with the reqnoet 
that he would communicate its contents to Sir Niohnlan Waite and hia Council, It contfiins 
details which explain the onomioua diffioultiea exporiencccl m the emleavouc to ecoure the 
necesaaiy* farm'lnx and the n-anons for Sir William’s detention on the way to Surat by the 
MuglmlV geneml (!J/isiii'd*din hhfm HdiAdur Pink Jang, Itsmtamjrs m^onjil i;^ of 
value as giving an exact df‘3cription of what liappened when Sir VVilliani Norrb J.-ft Hit- Umrip 
without the Empetar's permission, Huitanjji was always with t be ambOTsa-lor. and ts there* 
fore able to give fir^-hand information of all that tcimTTpd* In hb letter fan desorib^e UiD ‘ 
oogotiations between Nawftb Asad (dian and the ambassador regarding thi? aeourity d the 


B idoo 75etf, o. a. til—h iiKiiB om*, 
T Jbid, 
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pcFTt of Mocha and the pcirtieiiLiixs of priviJegCM to be obtained from the Emperor, and aho 
ehoWft that when the buamoaft wua tranafenrHtl to the lianda of Inayatullii l^An, tho question 
of ftecurUy again came into prominence^ There soermi to 1» no doubt that the intrignt'a 
engineered by the Vakil of the Old Company at the Coart wore particularly designed with 
the view of thwarting tho plana of Sir WilJiam Norrin. Rufftaraji oominonta on the attitude 
taken by the ambaafiidor towards the Mu^a! olHoiaU, which, in liis opinion demonstrated a 
decided lack of diplomatic taot at the moat critical phastJa of the negotiationfl. The inipa* 
tience ahown by the ambassador and his threat to return to England ii the necessary far- 
mi!ns were not granted, omitting tijc obligation of the jaecurity of the Bca&, caused, as Riis- 
tam)i tells us, great annoyance to'NawAb j\;9ad Khhn. The fact that Sir WiUiani did not 
entrust the negotiations entirely to Asad Jjhila reaultod in a breach Ijctween the latter and 
Inayatallil Rustim-jt vividly narrates tlio forcihle detention of Sir William Nofris 

bv the Emperor’a messonger Mu'tabar Ivhilm, who endeavoured to persuade him to return to 
the Camp and made a great, if ineffectual, effort to induce him to refrain from retiiniing to 
EnglAnd without the Emperor's permiaaion. Aa a result of hie attempt to do so^ tlic ambassa¬ 
dor was detained by the Mural's pacra.1 and Rustamji noted ns an intermedlaiy between 
them His account shows that the ambasisador repeatedly refusetl to retnm to the Cnmp 
for the reconsideration of tho privileges to be obtained by the Now Company, 

At tbia crisis the shrewd broker took immodlatc steps to communicate all the circum¬ 
stances to Sir Xiebolfls Waite and further informed Him that the Bmperer had sent a com¬ 
mand to the Mushal Governor at Surat to detain Sir William Norris in case ho attempted to 
embark for England, Ho defbiilcly states that the amljaasadoria own conduct was proju- 
dicing the business: ami timt further complications were added by the moral support given 
him bv the minister YiVr 'All Beg, who luui thereby incurred the Emperor’s displeasure.^ 


On the ^th November 1701, Rual^ainjS communicatcMl again with Sir Nicholas Waite 
fttid hi.s Cmincil, informing them of an esohange of civilities which had taken place between 
the Nawtlb Ghhaiuhl-din Sifm and the ambassiidor. In return for the NaWAb's present of 
fruit. Sir WiliiAtn Imd sent Rustamil and tliree other persons to present to him 100 gold 
raohnrs sis tfoarlct pioeea, four big muskots, two pistols, two Large brass guns, two watebea, 
and one humlrerJ broailswortlrt," Before taking leave they were regaled with a sumptuous 
banquet and preaentod with serpawa t«ir u pd] by Hie Nawab, Tlie latter took the op¬ 
portunity of sending li messjige bo the ambosfladtJr to the effect ttmt the Emperer would bo 
n^vod if fih William did not refreiu from going to Surat until all bia business had licen 
satisfaatorily wtUe<l. Ho also emphurtiaotl the foot that ho would do evorylbiug in his power 
to furlbor the granting of the /ormtioa. As n mark of friendship and courtesy the Nawab 
sent him a magnificent dinner, which wna conveyed to the amhaasadorB Camp in " 18 diflliea 
of gold with covers of the same j seven silver dishes, with covers of the same ; and fleven 

gold dishca with breach 

Sir William, in recognition of the Nawab*s kindness. Bent Rustamji and three hmglLdi- 
men to preflcnl io him a gift of 101 gold mohur^f wlueh were allaoeeptcdand, in return, ** 
naws"' [sar w pd] wore again boetoweil upon them. Before taking tlieir leave they were 
nesured bi' the Nawhb that he hud written to tho Emperor on behalf of Sir WiilUm Xorris 
nl that the wJitoni'iM would cmivey the lettor immediately, Eastamii alludes to the 
visit of the NawAb*s obief pliysioian to tho ambassador and to the loog conversation which 
took nlaw batwfl::ii them. This ia followed by a detailed description from liis pen of further 
commimwatioiB between the amlwHadgr and the Xawlb. Hu fell. ^ th^ Sir WiUi^ 
peoiated in his rofnsal tn viait the Nawlh, in epite of the great cnnrteaj diown him and of the 

i cfw 17^7, O. C., 67—H. 

I* Robe ol honour^ 

1 a Foot TiioasengBTi—Ovington. 
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fact that the tatter was desirous of personally giving him the presents from the Emperor to 
the King of England as well as those for the ambassador himself. Ghfiziu'd-din f^n gave 
him emphatic warning of the consequences which would ensue if he did not return to the 
Court, telling him that he had reoeived orders from the Emperor to detain him by force if 
necessary. Rustamji is no less ompbatio in declaring that Sir William continued to slight 
the request of C^&aiu'd-din f^&n, notwithstanding that it was impressed upon him that 
the Xaw&b occupied an exalted position, being considered as a second king ” in the Empire. 
The remonstrance had no effect upon Sir William, who in an angry outburst declared that 
if the Naw&b were “ to give me the whole of Hindustan I would not go to take it.” 
RustamjlM account proves that if the ambassador had shonTi due oourtesy to the Naw&b in 
receiving at his haneb the presents intended for the King of England he might have avoided 
giving needless offence to him. Sir William Norris lacked the qualities of a shrewd diplomat 
in hb dealings with Naw&b tiMUiu’d-din |Qi&n, who had not only shown great courtesy to him, 
but had also offered in every way to ex])odito hb journey to Surat. The ambassador went 
so far as to reply to those overtures in more haughty terms than before, going, according to 
Ruslamji, so far as to soy : ” Though you wore to assemble all the Umaras of Hindtwtan 
to guanl me more closely, yet I will not stay.” 


Rustamji explains that on account of the obstinacy shown by Sir William the long 
drawn out inten iews l)Ctween him anti the mefssongers from QhAzIu’d*-db ©An had ended in 
a deatllock. Sir William’s attitude greatly annoyed the Nawah, who, when he next sum- 
monetl Rustnmjl, told him of the indignities offerwl to hb messengers and asked whv the 
ambassador had appeared so alurmc<I by the prospect of the proposed visit. Tlio Naw&b 
therefore put Rustuinji in prbon as a hostage pending the safe return of the messenger* and 
also threatencil if any harm befell them to cut off his head. The poor broker suffcml greatly 
during the few hoiire he was kept in the prbon. Meanwhile the ambassador made one moro 
attempt to effect his departure, and actually rode away. But being pursued by a large 
Mu^ial foree,descrilxyl by Rustaraji oscon-sistingof “from 1,500 to2,000 horsemen, 1 500 to 
2.^ gunnera, 20 gun carriages.’’ which followed him for “ three leagues begging the ambos- 
wdor to return.” Sir Willmm was compelled to retrace hb steps and return (o the Camp. 
J^tamii’s dctailetl account of thb episode b corroborated by Sir Willbm’s own version of 
his i^t. Ruatamjl writes that he was entmsted by Sir William with a petition to the 
Naw&b in which he protested against hb detention. Not without some justiffoation, the 
Nawfd, in hb reply pointed out to Sir W'illiam that he had been kindly received at the Empe. 
ror s Court w the repreeenUtive of the King of England, and that his actions had Wn .in- 
worthy of the position he occupied. Ho roiterated hb great regret that he hail been com- 
^lleil to iletain him because he liad not taken formal leave of the Emperor. At the same 
time ho t^vc him an assurance that no further harm would be done to him, but tlml he must 
romain at the Camp till the Emperor’s pleasure became known. According to Rustamjl. a 
long discussion between him, Mr. Milb and the NawAb’s brother followed, oonceniiiig the 
ime when the anibassador might be allowed to take lus leave, whether that would be iK.rmit. 

Twhether the /armdiu should be given now or^^ithin 
f^y da>. at Siinit. It w-^ also decidesi that if tlie/ar«dss contained no promises regarding 
the security of thecas, a lakh of rupees should be given to the Emperor and to GjAziu’cUlin 
hh&n and i^. 20,000 to Hamkl fiiAn. Rustainji was also commissioned to giw a written 
guarantee that these promises would be carried out.** * 

Tho lost pIuK of the ncgotuiion. between N.wAb Oltalu-cbdln gjAn and the amlauwador 

" no,” "* *“ * r'.‘" *7 BorhAnpur to Framjt at Surat on Deeember 

From thia it i. evulent that the .Agent of the Old Company waa atUI actively engaged 


*1 See 77M, O. 57—11. 
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in placing impedimenta in lliu way of ihe ambjisgador and that he was endeavouring to per¬ 
suade the NawAh not tu grant ihofArmdn*. It was reported that the Xai^ Ah's megsengara, 
when they failed to pemtiado Sir William to visit him, threatened that the NivwAb would 
agree with tha proposal of the Old Company's Procurator not to grant thvjarftihia, and that 
the ambassador might return to England. In this letter Eustamji expretfoea his di^at at 
the nature of the proceedings generally. Thu ambaflflador hod not yet reocjved aiiy 
and im Ruatamji woa not am» whether he should take leave of the KawAh, he aoUcitcd the 
advioe of the Consul us to the best coursoto hepurraed under the clrcgraatanoes, and further 
BUMcsted that Sir Xicholim Waite himstdf might be willing to come to receive the 
from the Nawftb and in caae he deelded to the eontrar>^ that :^Ir. Bonnell might be as 
his rcpTeacntalive. In either coiic Butdanijl exprea^ the hope that the ^nsuI would 
munioato with him os to the procedura to be adopted with the Xua-Ah, He warned the Cmi- 
sul that no oommunieatbn aa to the above proposal could l>e oonveysfl to the ambi^doT 
on account of the strained ralutioiia between him and Sir Njcholas Wuito and also iidormetl 
Fmmji that the ambassador would quickly repair to Surat if no further obstacles were placed 

in hifl way.^^ 

Afu-r the amhMaador had fliially taken leave of the Na»ilb and had re^dved from him 
the letter and nresenta for tho King o( Englimd, it was decided that "i™’" 

r.. “rzi' 

to dtsappuinlnion . Runtainii's residence at the ioahtor became so groat that the 

The ehorgea meuned y ,i,,.nhi, Ifecember n0i» revoking their former order and 

ProsidontandConncil nTcdo tohioi on^ ^ of the three/armdns nor to pay 

inatruoting him to mako no urn i su„t with all convenient speed and to 

any money towards securing them, represented W the President that 

resume hw fonner giup ojrnsn . oonsiderahle sums for tho purpose of socurine the 

ho had already toen ‘>“'"1"^ “ ^ .jouse tor prolonging his slay at tho Court 

rd^rs;“u£ ^metit !: 

Fobmnry I7f>2'als ^ tl-. t. i 

When tlu- two Companies wem united, Eurtamji, on the nomination o^ir h lehohm, was 
Wlio i thetwoc p_ pwitionwitli theCompaoy'a authorities gra- 

eoptinuial in oflien os 1 1 . „o„duct and praotiees, and partly also to the 

dually boeame insecure, portly owmg to I„ , letter dated tho loth April 

rivalry and jcalousiea Kiistaiuji’a corrupt practieos in ooimoction 

n.». Sir Juliu Gayer " ^ into Js of tho COinpany and that it ivas 

j'‘';,C^iefto?tov would •continue to employ him. This aeeu^ition was endora^ hy 
ShtiehoralCiio in a letu-r to tho Court of Directum written iu the following year,. 

, a Rnitjtraii who had been enjoying the entire cenlideneo of Sir 
It ^ 'ahouJd have now incurred his ilwplcBHtirr, which eJ- 

Nicholas W aita for the lo^ } Company in 1706, It was aUeged that Sir 

evaded rhoVyme,i tofHs^^ 

-— 11 aw 7 iaii, O. C, £7—11. 

li am Ttjl. VII, pp. 172. 2afl, of Surat Factory Sccordt. 

l* See 0. C., SS—IL 

IB lieo p. CV. voL in, of Rrdsi*' l^^ary. 
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Bmliunji B* n reuTinl for using his influen™ with Ihs Mughs) Govuriior to ki-rp Sir John 
Gawr in prison, Bnstsmji oiiunlated Jus grievsuces amongst the servants of the Englisli 
Compony at Surat, mid this setion greatly annoyed Sir Nicholas. At the time of hie dis 
missal the Pirel broker also claimed a large sum from the Company for various tranaoetione 
The representotivcs of the English Company at Surat, wlio vere hostUe to Sir NichoJos Woite 
t«k the opportunity to conspire ivit h Busfaioii and reportmi against the former to the Ctonrt' 
of Diiwtors. hnni^g vonom. ehaiges against him. some of ahieh were turned on information 
from Rrrstamj. They ngrtly maintained timt great loss would oeerneto lUcComiany'strade 
and bdsineiw at hurat if Rtistaroji wero not restored to his former position seein. hoa- e™. 
was bi.a i^uonec with the merelutnts and local Mughal offioads. w^^ they al«, ^Ld afh^ 

— 

Rustamj! was perfeetly pistiBcd in olaiuring the s„m promised him hv Sir Nicholas Waite 
and there n. no room f« donbC that the hitter used him ns ««instrumenrfor keepinit Sir lolm 
Gayer m prison. If Buslamjt was dismissml on that ground alone his dlsmi^V ’ 
doubtedly an unjusliBable net on the pan of Sir Xiehoir^tt-aite and the litral^of , “« 
repose-J on him. There is no doubt that the Company was indebted to Itestami- f ' * 
large sum at the time of bUdispihaal, and tImt the Company’s sorvonu at S.imt u 

tried their utmost to secure the rejection of the brokej^s d„im guj latte^*^ Bomtej 
sums eapended by him in securing Sir WiUiam Norris’ panlori f»m the Mim^l m ' 
coflsiclorcd to bave been na aftertbdiiifht, H<? did not NGtiirsaLv t- * ^ ^ 

ted by the Company, dying in n2,*h„t thrttL"!^::^; 

fo»*b.hardto Ju^^llTeXi; 

cmn^-'SLr ra-'cst rp'r-rcdTp'^r-c. te^f 'rr 

and his hrothera, praying that jsstiee might le done them in relation to "f bimrelf 

by them on the ComfJanv, The cfliic rt^ferrcd to the. mndp 

the punmse of Iwing eaamined with to aCi^for 

miltce, after carefully considering the demands made hv Naiiroii and h 
aocounta contained in the Company’s looks decided (luf fte V. ** *"‘' '“8 «“mmid the 
arhination. .After nine m„„.k^ ar^t:;^to 

two brothers, and of their deecnsed fniher Riistnmi! Al.\n t -.i.™ ^ollr«jl. Ids 

due to them from the Company ” in teir own ril nl 

fiyc hundred forty six thousand Hii«’buiiifredaitd ninety ,u^" hi^ 7he^''''^'^““”®'*''^^ 

pay/' The wlude mm waa oRlerwJ to imid to them hv i <<*ni|)ftny are lo 

years. His other complaint, against tlie ^mpany’s i*rJaduirSurat”‘''’i"iJ!”'r*‘ 
also placed before the Directors, and were all satisfactorily settW ^ 'T 

ness now licmg concluded, Nauroji returned to India In I ho B’,„ '*« Court. Hi, hiisi. 

hraaa pans and proviBions for hinjsolf nod hiH twolv^ ren’ants ffL'gHrei^U 
The decision of the Court in ffivoup _-i . * 

at Surat and Bomlmy with some dismay, but they h’ld'nT^oie!- bat tl “‘'"“nl* 

of the Court. The three brothf re each recoivtfl a^*jf-« «rf 

to Naurojt. In a deiipatch iteot to the Court of Bireet^' the given 

oat that RtmtamjJ hUnak and hi3 family were considered « «en.'anta fx>int«l 

they joined the Company^a sendee, but that thereafter their fJrt befort. 

some wreng, they admitted, ha.1 Le e.. d^Rnstarnii’. ’ 

" ^ r' T^ 

If Stx Cavri lioot SI*!. O. 
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given in favour of the Utter by the Court of Diractort*, they iicvertlielegM niumtaintd tlial 
they had acted in the Company’s interests In dcsiiair the factors complamed that their 
point of view had received veiy little consideration from the Court and that it would reflett 
on their reputation,*^ 

In reviewing Rustaniji’a connection with the Company it is difficult to agree with air. 
CJeorge BriggSt "ho in hi« book, Th« Paraia, tentatively described tbe broker as the quint- 
cssenoc of niiacbicf.” There are also other writera whose eetimatc of Riifltrniji’s character Is not 
altogether fair and accurate. They baaed their slatements only on dc^qaitchcs sent by the 
Company’s servants at Sprat and Bombay. The latter were Riihtninji's enemies and they 
miBrepresented hia actions to the Court of Directofti. The petition occupied by Ruatomji 
j>roved a difficult one, for the factors were unable to disjienso with hia semcre and he had 
therefore unlimited power over the ent ire trade of the Company, whieh led at times to abusea 
of his reapoiisibilil\". On the other hand the circumstances and environment of that period 
must bo token into account. Buslamji had dcalinga with the Iwal merchnnts and Mugha! 
officials who viQzc in the habit of giving piCBcnts in money for sendees rendered. He was a 
shrewd and hnrd-headcti man of business, who thoroughly undenrtood Iiuw to deal with his 
cbciits and how to profit from opportunities of increasing hi« Gvm aa?ola. He, therefore, in- 
dulgtd at times in practices which practically amounted to bribery and curreplioiu ?e£hai>a 
Ihc beat summary of bis character and business acumen may bo found in nn nnsigned dociU' 
luent, entitled Obaerv-ations on Surat,’’ w ithout dale or year, preserved in the India OiEce. 
It was UTilteii by an unknown writer, evidently after the teimination of Sir William Norria' 
Embosav* who compared the Old Company’s broker VctiwalUdas with RuBtcinji and consi¬ 
dered the former to be " asorr>' lying flatering diBscmbling pittjduU eovetoua fearful peraon,’' 
whereas the latter Hoemed to him " a bold spirited person, hath abundance of friends at Court , 
a great many he made when he went with the Anibassador and I betieve served the Kew 
Compniiy with all his might and seldom or never undertook an^lhing but performed."*’' He 
also alludes to the faet that Htietamji bad considerable inftuence with tbe Mughal Governor 
at Surat and that the Old and New Company’s gen ants from various ecitlcments w ere ob- 
liga^l to emplov him as their broker, otlierw iso their trading would lie obstructed. The 
writer further ailds that it was “ believed by all that Urn last embargo laid upon all mcrehan* 
d«c of both Old and Now Comp^ goods in fciuratt was occasioned by him."*® In the same 
writer’s opinion Rustamji’s Bervicea were indispeneable on account of his ability to get ony 
business entrusted to him speedily accompliahed. 

jV-ojc—A totnpUslo acenant of Rusisunjl Minok's ccrruinctmu with iUa Nw English Ecst 
It.dia Ccm[»uy is,under jtiTcpomticn by the ptcsJiit wrilcr. 


i 3 aee Bonttvij/ LiUtrf, rol, i-.\. 
I® SfY- O. C. 5(t—IV, Pfi. IUft.7, 
s« /Ml/.* ]>' ^oa. 
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BHAAIAHA AXD DINNAGA. 

Bt PaqnfiMO* GrcsfiPPB TTCCI. Ph D. 

The diUof Bh&mahah«9 been the subject of long discussions among fcholaral which hav’e 
been recently summarised by Professors Batuk NAth darmA and BaLsdeva UpAdhyAya in 
their learned and diligent introduction to the new edition of the It is not my 

purpose to study here all the various questions connected with the aoluticn of this problem, 
but only to point out some facts, which hare, T think, their weight. 


1 . 

As it has clearly been seen by Professor Jacobi* and the Benares Professors, in the fifth 
chapter of KAvy61ank&ra, containing a brief allusion to logical theories, we are confronted with 
some data, the value of which cannot be sufilicientiy emphasised when we want to fix the 
approximate time of the completion of the book. 

The views held by scholars are two : according to Jacobi, followed by Professor fS. K. De,* 
BhAmaha was influenced by Dharmaklrti.and therefore roust come after him. But Professors 
^rmA and UpAdhyAya are against this theory and trj' to show that no influence of Dharmakirti 
can be traced in the KAvtfAlankura. I quite agree with their viewa. But since this is a fundament* 
al point for fixing thechronolog)* of our text it is worth while to examine thoroughly the logical 
theories as expounded by BhAmaha, and then to find, if possible, their exact correlation in tlie 
Buddhist SyAyahMMrtut. We shall then be able to ascertain whether this view can be accept* 
ed as a well establishetl fact rather than as a probable hypothesis. 

(o) ProfMomM.—According to our author they are only two, that is : jmUyokfa, direct per¬ 
ception, and anumana, inference. So far as our pn^sent knowledge goes, we can safely assume 
that the doctrine maintaining the existence of two prantdifas only represents an innovation 
«lue to DinnAga ; though it was not accepted by all Buddhist achools. as is generally believed. 
The followers of the ancient YogAcAra system, as expounded by Maitreya and Asanga, insisted 
upon mainUiniiig three pramAifaa, vii., pratyaifa, anumana and uyama. Such a view was 
accepted by Sthiramati and continued even by relatively later authors, such as Haribhadra 
(ninth century a.d.), the commenUtor of the Affasdhasrikd^pmjnd-pdTamiid.^ On the other 
hand, the MAdhyamikas (prawiigikoa) were ready to accept the four tnulitional pramAuns, 
but of course in the mere plan of contingent experience, sat^rjititUyn ; becaure parantAr- 
th^ah as well as any other notion, or dkarma iprameya) are antinomical, contra* 

dictorj*. ami therefore Aunya, as was expounded in great detail hy NAgArjiina in his 
ViyrahavyA variant. 

But according to DinnAga and his followers, such as Sankaras v Am in, Dharmakirti, Dliar* 
mottara, etc., the jrramdifas are certainly two. 

Now the of those two pramAfW, as given by BhAmaha, “ a^JdMrafanfitmtnf/a^ 

vt^yalvarn tayo^ a (v. 5), though finding its parallel even in the Sydyabindn, is really 
that already gu-cn by Din„4ga in hi- Prarndfo^murfoya as well a. in his NydyamutAa.* 


1 KM Sanskrit SertM, n. 61, 1928. Cf. .ho th« article of Mr. Diirekar in JftAif., 1929. p. 826. whrre 
a rolation between BhAmaha and yydyapraveJa ia aiated. 

S .Site. <f. Pnum. Akai. H*ia*, XXIV, m* p. 211. 

* Hutt,r}t ej Sansknl Poftict, voL I, p. 50. 

* So aks, by hia maeter Vimukt^a in hia AbktHtmayitanUnMrikdrylkkyd. Both work, are Heine 
eilitMl l,y me. Kor the %-ariou. tbeorMw on pra,ndma. before DinnAga I miart refer to rny RuddAU 
t^ic Ufort Diknago** JRAS., 1929, p. 4.*»l, aiul to tlie Introduction of my book. Prr-DH,i4.iu Umldkit 
Logic. (Qaakwad's Qlif&UJ SBiVJ 

* And not ^•ydyait'dra. See JitAS., 1929 \ p. ^ This book kaa bean tranalated into EoshUi by me and 
wiU appear abortly in BeidelHery in the Bulletin p«Ui«hed by the Budilhiat Inatitute of Prof. Walleaer. 
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where we read : “ Thus there are oaiy two pramdiyxs by which we caa apprehend [reapecl. 
irely] the in itaelf {tcalakfO^) and ite universal chawttfer (arfwdeyofalr^oea). There 
ia no other knowable beeidea these two,' which coold be apprehended bj- a pram^a other 
than these two.’* 

(6) Pratyatsa—Of direct perception we find in ourtexttwodefinUiona—<l) katpaniip^ha. 

(2) tato 'rthdi. The paternity of these two definitiona can easily be traced. Chronolc^cally 
the second must come first, aiwl the first aeoond ; in fact we know that tato rthdt {r^prtdM 
tata evtti ndnyaiah, v. 10) was the definition of pratyakfa given by VaauUndhu, or rethtr by 
the author of the KddoruiAi, whoever he may have been. The passage quoted by Lddyoto- 
kara* has been identified by me in Oic Pmmd^uuamucmya, where Dinnkga attributes this 
definition to the Vadavtdhi,'^ and refutes it. 

The second definition kalpan&podha is. as already noted by the Benares professors, 
quite peculiar to DinnAga ; he suppressed the word abMnta or ocyoMicdnii contained in the 
definition of pratyakm, as already given by Maitreya and Aaanga ; but, as is known, abkranta 
was again added by Dharmakirti. for reasons expounded by MaliivAdin in his pppa^f (p. Ill) 
on NydtfobindutiM.^ It is almost certain that the word abhrdnta was again added to lot- 
pandpodha by Dharmakirti, because SafikarasvAmin, who lived between DinnAga ar.d 
Dharmikirti * still strictly follows Dirindga, in his definition of prtrfyolrjw.*® 

(c) The definition of kalpand as ndmajdtyddiyojand.—Thia is the doctrine of DinnAgu : 
kalpamt is joined with ndma and jdti, etc., and it is Just this doctrine which was criticis^ by 
Ud^oUkara in bis famous paasage (p. 41): ” opare <« maayonts pratyakfam k^pandj^kam 
iti ^ha keyav. kalpa^id ! ndn^ajdUycjandrii But on this point, as on^y 
kirti held I difforemi view: for him kalpand or vikalpa U ndmasamiraya {abhddjnnf pratUx 
according to ftAntirak^iU, TatlvoMhgraha, p. 366). 

pratyakMxfn kalpandpodhaw praiyakftnaxva aidhyaii 
vratydtmavtdyah MTtemm vxkalpo n&mawf^^ayah^* 
or AS said in Nydyabindu ; abhildpaw^rgayogyapratibKdMpr^ This discrepancy is 
♦ f 1 worT^ut involves also difference of views, upon which we have not to insist 
now!^«J^ially because ail this point has been so well illustrated by 6Antiraki?ita and Kama- 

lasila {Tattva«angraha, p. 398). . . 4 

^tT a# onlv remember that the definition of kalpand, as knoan to BhAmaha. is that 
buTn Tno with th.t p«pou»ded hy Dh.nn.h.rt.. 

,„„g‘2t:;'t:.:^by R.t„4U«anti) = it «(ut«l. « - huowu. by 
Uddyotakara. yydyat'drttika.^2S f. •____ 

• SyAyavdrttika, p. 40 ; cf. JRAS., 1929. p- 473. . ^ v ai 

T J thw book cf. /n4io. H»»«woJ tjoortoty. voLIV. p. 631. -id voL V. p. »l. 

! --« *’«" i. to b. found in th. M«no« o« 

.b.sr~tChin«. >oi 

“ ol^,.»« «n..in«lin 

pmlh mrtaia i/» praiyot^ . poSiCW of to Ttttf<am»n/ 7 ralM (p. 37., L J3) . l 

''Tii. .b. Hgb. .< »• “* “ 

’T^ni^Hn.bi.n..,KW. .nu,«.U.y p. 
my note, JK.45., I92«. PP- 3^8 and 90«, 
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(e) oitaiTwaa.—Here aLio. as noted by tbs editors, two deSmtions of mferenc* are re¬ 
ferred to by Bh^mahs—Jl) triT^palihgato jhiina and (2) iadvido ndAtJOTf^rihods^r^aita. ’Tbw 
second dcBnition m qtiol^d by UddyoUkiira. 1 bavo found in the Pmwid(f«anm«fwyTMbc 
corresponding transJation of thi« pastugOir wlueli Jh quoted by Dinnagu as tx'Uq^ taken froni 
V6davidM and refuted by him.^3 

As to the fir^t definition we cannot be so precise os regards itsidentLBcation; in fact we 
know that tke definition of the anum^no ns given by DitinAga in Prarndna^mvccat/a was j 
onwmfye’tto ttUhdift aadbhdvo Tid/ftifd 

But it is quite evident that here the essential and fundamentai aspect of ibe oawindna is 
contained, viz., its frmrfip^d : pal-^Jtarmaid^ stipak§afatti‘a, I'^ipaJt^itdtva. This theory of the 
trairUpya, as f have shown elsewhere, does not represent an innovation due to DinnAga^ ainee 
It was oertatnly pre-existent, as is sufficiently proved by the fragments of the Tart-a-if&AtTa 
preserved in Chinese, 

Therefore, even in this case* the facts alluded to seem to point to an analogy with 
DinnAga more than with Dliarmaldrf i, 

(/} pratijMdofaa or pratijndbhdsaSf via., thesiB or propoeiiton vitiated by errorp* 
The definition of and that of praHjHd imply that Bhamahar ccaiaiders patjo as different 
from j^roi’ij'iuS. vk., pabfa is the formulation of the probandum, quite Independent of the 
/iddhatiat and praiijnd is this very enunciated as the first member of a 1 his 

tloctrinc {on which see iJidian ^fistonVof Qnartffty, vol. IV, p. 032) was accepted by Asaiiga 
and the Yddatidhit hut DihuAgw aupprcsEica the pmfyfid and Kobstitutes for it the verj paJt'^, 
BhAmaha in this place also secma| therefore* to follow doctrine* anterinr to BintiAgii, 
BhAraaha knows only six 

(a) t&durthamrttddf.a^ 

(&) h^udruddha. 

(c) 

(d) Mrvdyamaviruddkn, 

(«) pradddltadharma^ 
if} pf^y^i'^amhiddJitt^ 

DinnAga also knew five jiatyihhdms only* as is evidenced by bis I^ydyamvtha and 
Pitirnd mmmwreayfl ; while in the Nyafjiipravida by his pupil or follower* SahkareavAmin wo 
have a list of nine which Bgain Dharmakirti reduoeB to four fonuwiJjMiMirtji^ta* 

prali/.'s^^pinirdhi'la, pfalUiairdifUM, ttmvaeajtaMrAhria), For DifmAga the five 
ore aa follows t— 


(1) svavocanavinnitlha : niAtd ftandhifd mrmrn vat^natn mithyd, 

(2) praiyak^avirmldha: any^^io 'ijnib- 

(3) anuntdn^riruddfMt : nitfia QhiiaL 
{41 Jiikapiruddhti i AitAt imi rtmdfa^, 

(5) d/jamaHjiiddha. 


n«ol«! by BhUmahi. {«)=(!), (,)=(B) 

if LwL ' thlt 'x' ™ 'ssi'y iilrntifittl ■ hut from the rxomplo givon 

OKins th*t it ooitiista in tlm Mmimption of a rfioronn n^yalariltima, that i*. a anbmrt not 

proved fc, one of the opponent, ; r.y,. when a ?-!lfikliya diMu»e, with a Bnddhiat he eannot 
rtate proposition ; ti» iSdnsH U esiatent." or “ pralTff U eaiatent," because the proh’rd- 
J... does not ad^niit of any^imon or profyfi: so that tbe thesis would in faet ignore one of the 


*3 Itl:;!)', JJH. ^i74-^75, 

i* A'jrdVfiiXl/tfliH. p. fis. 

15 JPAS., lOiH, pp. 4'i^ 
i« Ch p. i« 
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' fundamental aspecto of pakis, Tia., pmsiddha-dkormin. This kind cf pck^dbhdm is not in Din* 
nl^i. hut ift to be found in ^ankarasrimm, and, as is erH^^ncfd by the comraentani' of K’uri- 
chi on I hr XydynpirtirJa, was lars'?ly HisciisscH in loj»irsl S4 Ii<k> 1< iiftrr th»’ gn at logirtHii. I )ne 
of the possible wa>'a to avoid this fallacy was founti in the theory of tin* avedhtiraua or 
apecifioation. vi*., the Atman, in which we believe, or in which you believe, etc. 

Anyhow it is worth mentioning that the example giwn by BhAmaha as the second case 
of pak^hMsa clearly shows that it was taken from some Buddhist vade meevm. 

it) Trairiptfaof the hetu, —1 have shown elsewhere*’ that DihnAga cannot l>e considered 
as the author of this theory, which we meet also in the Tarka-itUtras, certainly anterior, to 
him, and was perhaps contained also in the T^daridAi. Anyhow the definition of vipah^ 
as sddhyavtfdvrtti was not of DihnAga, who in Nydifamnkha as well as in PratnAuaganuffaya 
contests the validity of sneh definition. We find vipakaarf/drfiti in Tarkn-'Aftra. 

(A) DrffAnta. —The first definition, t>Adhya»ddhanadharmAbhyAm, may be compared with 
that given by the author of VAdavidhi : tayob sambatidhanidarianam dfffAnia quoted by 
Uddyotakara (*Vr., p. 137, I. 3). The second is beyond any doubt of DihnAga, and it 
is reproduced almost literally by BhAmaha. He says: 

(v. 27) SAdhytna JingAnugaiin taddbhare ca nfiMiiA Mhdpyatr ytna dr^Anta ^— 
and the definition of DihnAga, in Nydyamukha and Promd»i<isow«ccoj^, quoted and refuted 
by Uddyotakara (-VF., p. 137) in its Sanskrit original, runs thus :— 

gAdhygnAnngamo ketub gAdhyAhhAvr. ca nAstitA. 

(i) JAtig .—^The JAtis acre reduced by DihnAga to 14 only in NyAyamukha and PramA* 
^agamuccaya. According to ^hkarasvAmin they arc considered as gAdhanadoAodbhdvanAni ; 
and sAdhanadofa is nyanofra, etc., vis., Adhikya ; this is just the theory that we find in 
BhAmaha, though in his case mention of «Adharmyasamddaya^^ is still to be found, just as in 
DihnAga’a works. 

n. 

Now if we are to sum up the results of this comparison of BhAmaha*s logical chapter 
with NyAya theories known to us, it appears evident that no trace of Dharroakirti can l>e 
found in KAvyAlakkdra. All the doctrines upon which Jacobi founded his conclusions, vis., 
that BhAmaha is dependent on NyAyabindv, after closer examination prove to bo not pccu- 
liar to Dharmakirti but anterior to him. We may add that not a single theory, proper to 
Dharmakirti, can be traced in KAvyAlafikdra. On the other hand, BhAmaha refers twice 
quite unmistakably to Vasabandhu. or better, to the author of VAdavidhi, whose doctrines are 
so often alluded to and refuted in Pramdnoaamuccaya. And it is known that the VAdcu-idhi was 
completely superseded by the big work of Dinnaga and the logical activity of his followers, 
so that after DinnAga it is only occasionally alluded to for polemical purposes, e.g., by Uddyo¬ 
takara, but it did not influence In any way the Xydya theories of post-DinnAga time. On 
the other hand, Dharmakirti, with his PramayarArUika, PramA^avinikaya and SyAyabindm, 
very soon took the prominent part, and after him PramAjyisamuaiaya and its author were 
left in oblivion. VAcaspati and Jayanta as well as the Jaina logicians are always engaged in 
refuting Dharmakirti’s views, and only occasionally refer to DihnAga s doctrines. But from 
the comparison that we made in the first part of this paper it appears that BhAmaha'a views 
reflect chiefly the older A’ydyo theories, such as those expounded by the VAdavidhi and /*ro- 
ifid 7 ia.«amucra|^ or .VydyamNlAa, from which texts he seems to difler in a few points only. 
The fact that he .still quotes from VAdavidhi and ignores the nine pakgAhhAgag of l^ahkarasYumin 

IT Ct. JRAS., 1920. p. 479. 

14 This must b« the rMulmg, and not tamadkayiih of th* printccl text, 
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seems to indicate tiut he vtmb nearer in tiine to Dihoiga than to DharmahiKL The rerbhl 
quotations ^lat have been nbted in eonaectioa nriah the defittitCDh W ^thn two ^pshehlnne. 

nnd specially of df^jOa prove beyond any ‘doubt that he had direct acquahfrtance 
with DihnAga’s trurks, and that he wan Htrictly dependent on them. 

For all these reasons I think that the priority of Bhdmaha to Dbarmahtni must be 
sidcred os a well eatabliabed fact, and not as a debatable hypothesis. His theories as a 
whole are essentially pre-Dhormaklrti and show but very little influence of the progress which 
took place in Nydya after the Pramumaamueratfa. Whatever the religious cre^ of BhA- 
maha mi^t have been, there is no doubt that in his work we find a new proof of the great 
influence exercised by DinnAga and his logic not only upon Buddhist thinkevs. bat upon 
Indian philosophy in general. Unfortunately we do not know very mooh aboot the philoso¬ 
phical and, more particularly, Sydya literature of the time whicb separates iMfinAga from 
Bharmakfrii. But from the scattered information at our disposal, we may gather that the 
theories of DiiinAga were largely disoussed and developed. This is what we can deduce from the 
oommentary of K'wei-chi upon the Sydyapraveia, which ah^ much light upon the evolu¬ 
tion of logical theories after Diimaga and shows that many doctrines which appear now in 
the works of Dharmaklrti had been discussed and formulated before him. And it ■eems to 
me that not only Buddhist authors were taking an active part in theae discuasiooa, but that 
thinkers belonging to other currenU also contributed to them. Difference of opinion wss 
always possible as regards the metaphysical and ontological points of view, bnt as regards 
Nydya, and chiefly ponSrfAJaiimdaa, via., syllogism and Its laws, as applied to dialectical disems- 
sions on philosophical topics, there was a general agreement.** PraaastapAda eontinuea 
views that had been already elaborated by Buddhist Tarht idgtras, &iflharasvAiiiin. whom 
we have no arguments either for identifying or not with the philosopher of the same 
name quoted by KamalaSila, cannot perhaps be considered, at least if we are to judge from 
his name, as a Buddhist. The J/drAarotT«i, as I hope to show in a forthcoming paper, 
expounds logical theories similar, and therefore chronologicany near, to those of ^nkaraavAmin, 
and so does the Jaina Pramdnanirnaya*^ 

Thus, we are confronted, it seems, with a general predominance of formal logic as ela¬ 
borated by the Tarka-^detraa and DinnAga in his fundamental works, which influeaced all 
the vddoridstras of t c time. This is a fact which is perhaps alluded to by Uddyntakars 
in his ma^galdcaraM : hUdrkikdjUdnanivrUiktiu^. Unfortunately, except the NydympfmtfJa. 
no other work of this kind has been preserved, though the names at hast of aoine other 
great logicians have come down to us. One of these, for instance, is /smMwsriNS, well known 
from Tibetan sources.** He wss the teacher of Dharmaklrti and be seems to ha^ hsM pMti- 
cular views as regards the interpretation of DinnAga's works, which were not aeceptod bVbis 
great disciple. But hia works are lost : only some few fragments have come down to use 

Quotations from tsvarasena are, in fact, to be found in the following Hamkrit texts 
(I) l*ragment of a Buddhist A‘ydpa-^dsfni, preserved in the lilwary of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The references to Uvarasena hare been given by MM Haraiwu- 
sAda ^«Astri as follows *• ;— 


(o) na tu yaihiivoranno manyain upalnbdhyahhSvamOtrtm anupaiabdhir iti 
(6) [a )ptdabdhyabhdvamSiram anupai4dtdhim obMwuya prtuakya [ooir. pmaajya ] 
pmtifftlhdtmanah pramA idn^aratmna ffomiHm iedkanii fJvart$senapra»krftnfaA, 


*• ^licDy DO resuH is possible indUlet^ical debate, .f the oppone^tT*.‘Dk siree'abcut th^funJa- 
mental laws of the discuMon itself. 

"" ch-iSewi*. o( « MMnI nM.., 

wnh Uno*,. . UMom>. nor wrth Dl»nn.kltti n Wo bum. tlMn.roB. Mbb ihtt Mm- rantaM . mi. 
«iUr moment la the evotutioD of logic between Dinotga nod DhnnDakirtt. 

TArtnAtha. Hittory <d BuddhUm, traosl. by Schtefoer, pp. IM, 178. 

> J D^^rijuivt Calmtojm of the Simetrit USS. of the Aei^Aociety of Bengal, tal. I, Buddhist USB., p. SI. 
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In another fragment of a A’y^ytx treatise, which wan kindly shown to me by His Holinew 
f^rt Hemartja J^armA, gnni of Hi* Highne** the Mah&rtja of Nepal, mention of him is also 
fonnd:— 

. cdnnyali ta^vnt. para .rify o6hiprtfya««A*orosa»io tvdparo 'bhipreta^. 

These document* are few and quite inadequate to give an idea of the main features of 
the system of isvarasena ; but considering that they are the only thing that time has left,” 
they arc not without value. They also belong to that period of great philosophical 
elaboration which took place between DihnAga and Dharmaklrti, and of which BhAmaha 
also has preserved some not insignificant traces. 


book-notices. 


Carujx JocaxALor8ciaxa6,8®ctiooO.Arch«ology, | 

Ethnology, otc., vol. I. pU. 1 to 4 j wl. II, p*. 

1 : sdttodb>’ A.M. Hocabt, ArohwoIogicnlCoramis. . 

•ionar, Ceylon. Loixlon, Dulnu A Co., 1925*28. 1 

ErtoRArin^ Zkviaxica, %-oI. Ill, p<. 2: edited by | 
H. W. CoiMimoTQJc and 8. PAmAJfAViTAXA. | 
Oxfortl rniverwty Prew, 1029. ! 

SciaoUfie reaaonh in Ca>’lon haa made a note* 
worthy advanea in the laat few- yaai*, thank* 
ahiedy to tha work of Maasra. H. W. Codringtoo. 

K. R. Ayrton and A. M. Hooart. Tha raauha aiw ^ 
contained in a aarien of publioationa. inelnding tha 
abox-e, the Mrmoir* of the Archwological Dspart* | 
maot, Mr, Codrlngtoo* Own*a»«d Coina^r of Ctjfhn 1 
and hi* x-aluabla Short Hutory of Crykm. The parts | 
of the Joumat of Scime* before u*, beaidea the I 
•rchieologiral Hununarie*. contain ■ome striking 
Mticlas bj* Mr, Hoeart, r^f.. on the Origin of the 
India and the Pacific, and the Indo-European 
Ktiwhip Sx-atem | bwt perfaapa the work of greatewt 
ralna to which ha haa devoted hi* attaaiioo ia tha 
attempt to artahlish orilaria by which tha archjeolo- 
gical ramama of Csyloo can ba dated. Chronologioal 
daU are peculiarly acanty* in the aptgraphioal re¬ 
cord* of Ceylon, and tlie extant chroniclea are alao 
defectixo in Uii* r«i|>ect. B>* patient, methodical I 
axammation of tha roonumente, the materials 
aoiplo>ed and the metlioiU of construction, the 
aeulpiute. balustradea. piardstooes. ‘moon-Wonca,’ 
etc.. Mr. Hoeart haa hfwn able to dillertntiatc throe 
twain parioila. which he riUls (1) arvhoii', (2) claaaical 
and (3) arcl*ai«tio. Tlioiigh thi* notnonclalure 
may not meet with imivenml apfwwal. we must 
congratulate liim upon the perseverance with which 
he has tackleil this ilifneult s%ib|ert ami lakl a re* 
liatile forindntloo. at least. for future work. He is 
ls>tiig iddy Mv<»mied tm llie epigraiihkal sale lij- 
Mr. pAraitavitaoa. who Ua* alto, contributed i\ xwry 
mtrrwt>ag not* oa MahSysiurta m Csyiou. 


The prarant part of the Kpigrophiti Xrytunim 
contains readiiigs of the texts, with trandatiotM ami 
annotations, oftbefllOrux-ala oannam c.p. inarrip- 
ttoo. probably of the time of ParAkrama tUhu VIII, 
(2) the Badulla pillar inscription of about 942 a.o., 
and the Mannar Kaccert pillar insrn'iition of about 
900 A.t>., the second of which contains matter of 
sfiacial interest in connexion with village organi- 
aation, trading, fines and* tolls, etc. The inter¬ 
pretation of many words and phrases in the latter 
inscriptions are admittedly yet doubtfuL 

C. E. A. W. O. 


Do KUMAKATALAraATtBODHA I Kin ikiirug tur 
Kenntmio der Apabhrarf^ia utrd drr Krz^lutyjr- 
Literahir drr JoinoM. Von Ltnimg AUdorf. (.4//. 
wad Knt^Indioeht Studien hrrattsgegrben tom 
.Srimnor fSr K*Utvr ttnd Oeochiehtr Tndiesu oh 
drr H amburgioehm Vmior r rittit, 2.) xii-fSST pp. 
Hamburg : Friederirhaen. De Crx^ier and Co., 
1928. 

Regions viaitad long ago remain alluring to tha 
memory i and even he who wilt probably nexer he 
able to rex-irit them will aometimes tliink of them 
with a melancholic pleasure. Beio^ some twenty 
year* ago a pujiU of Professor Jacobi tha prvaent 
writer made some little progress in the study of 
Jain narratixo literature. And. though he wiU 
fwobably nex-er find a real opportunity for resuming 
those rewwrvlies. it is with a special pleasure that 
tie sliidif!* the researches of other scholar* upon 
this and cognate subjeets. 

Dr. Ahulorf. a pupil of Profiw n r Schubring, one 
of the leading authoritie* on Jainism, has produced 
! an extensive and solid work on the KuniAra|WU 
I lapratilmtlha of Sonui|irs)tlia. nr ratlier on those 
i parts of it which arc written in Apalihrain^ 
, Literaiy Apabhre.r,...*^ apart from voalWr 
I contnbution* dutfiy by Pixclici —ba* become 


ss Rafaraucas to him ar« to ha found in th* commantar)' to PrnmdftanfrtJita by Dcxcndraltodhi. 
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knowTi by two maMcfly puMkMtionji of ProfrMor 
Jacobi; aad there is scarcely any doubt tliut there 
is still in existence an extensix-e literature in that 
interesting, if nioiu)tonons, idiom. Dr. Alsdorf 
lias used the edition of tlie KumArap^lapratihoiUM 
publis.ted in the nnekwad's OrienUsl Series, \-ol. XIV. 
And. though he lias not lieen ahle to ax’atl himself 
of any maniiseripi materials, there ran he no doubt 
that he has produced in the plurality of cases a 
sound and reliable text. 

The .Apahhraipsa stanzas of the Kumdrap6ta- 
p/atibodhot somo 2iS0 in number, make up an 
allegofic tale called the JimmanaMaramaw*. 
MpakaUtA, a tale of the famous saint bthOlabhadra, 
a hymn on Pirsx'a. a small dogmatic text, four 
\Tnes on the seasons, and 42 separate \Trses of 
diRorent contettts. Of all theae, Dr. Alsdorf gi«^ 
text and translation, as well as a list of words. 
In an extauiv-e and well-written introduction be 
deals with his texts from a literary*, grammatical 
and metrical point of view. And in fix's appendices 
we are able to study other texts dealing with the 
fortunes of Stbiilabhadra. The author, whose 
name we hare probably not met with before, has 
l>roduced an altogether leameil, interesting, and 
excellent book. 

Tempting though it be. we cannot here enter 
into details which would really lead too far. We 
shall only allow ourselx-ea a few passing remarks 
which will at any rate prove that we have studied 
the work with attention and with profit. 

On p. 112 (Sthfilabliadra, 102, 4-3) we read the 
following lines; — 

A'osapa-raanu uppayai nahi | bhanjai joi vi arUiMu 
(oAo St durrAolii rrha tia ku | pdeai ^owraiMIttu, 

The text is undoubtedly in slight disorder, as the 
second liali of the first line b untranslatable. In any 
rase I suppose that we sluitl hax*e to read bbunjmi 
inst«a<l of hhanjai ; unfortunately, howex-er. 1 am 
completely unalde to solx-e the rhldie of the word 
nridbu. Tlie rhyme prox-e* it to be fairly correct— 
the sense must he something in the way of 8kt, 

amrta or moHhu, The translation would nm some. 

• 

what like tlus: * the lilack-eoloured diing-)ie<«tle, 
ex'en though be fites up to the sky and eats (honey T) | 
will not attain tlie lustre of ilie tiers.* The word | 
knrrdjiya-, *a porter* (p. 151). may |xiss!bly stami in ! 
Hxiine relation to (Hkt.) karrafa- in one of its different 
MsnMw. For padynli we mbs a reference to I 

Hciiuicaodra*s grammar, iv, 3.12. with l*iiwt>erM | 
note, and tlie Pratrilyritm$mUik. p. 173. S 24U. ' 
(p. liiP) aeems to iiicnii a sort of ghost t 
It woiikl not lie (|uite in}|iONsililc to derix-e it from 
di/rilis- ‘light.* as I lieliex'c to luxve |>roved long 
agotliSt glow-wtimis, str.. are at times lonketl 
iipou as ghostly apparitions, rp, Khtn* Btitt, 
itviniranisckrm jUy/AoIoj^iV. p. I f. (1011). The 
cunooB word bhuHaya, quoted on p. 174, does 
not simiily mean vMiticuei; Hemarandra explauw j 


it by prabandkaprarritttm pdUu^m (Dr. Abdorfa 
quotation b not-quite exact), aiul it b also explamed 
1^’ adkikdri iambalam. But I fail to make out 
the exact sense underlying thcee explanations. 

We take leax*e of Dr. Alsdorf with expressions 
of gratitude for hb able and interesting hook, 
and hope soon to meet with now contributions from 
: hb pen. 

Jxni. CHAATKvnKn. 

1 MeHOULS or TEE AmCIUCObOOlCAL SCHVKY or Ikdu, 

Xo. 41. Survix'al of the Prebbtorie Cix’ilizatiofi 
' of the Indus Valley, by Rai BaHADcmKAMritJUiAII 
I Chanda. B.A. 13 X 10 in., pp. 40, with 2 plates. 

I CakrutU. 1920. 

I In seeking to find a link between the Vodic 
I traditions and the chalcoitthic ctvilizatkin of the 
Indus basin, as disclosed from the remains found at 
I Harappa and MobeQio.daro, Mr. Chanda proiioumUhb 
! views upon certain suhjecta, which, though of wide 
I interest, hardly fall within the scope of aiclusoktgy. 

! For example, he would abandon what he raUs the 
, “ orthodox view,** that the upper Indus x-alley was 
wrested from DAaas and Dasyus by • vigorous . 
race of Aryan immigrants, and suggest, as bettor 
fitting the ex'idence, that *‘tbe Aryans, mainly, 
represented by the Bulit clans, came to sock thetr 
fortunes in small numberi more or less as mbskwiariee 
of the cults of Indra, Varuoa, Agni and other gods of 
nature and settled in peace under the protection of 
the natix'e rulers who raadily appreebted tlioir 
great merit as sorcerers and employed tliem to 
I secure the assbianre of the Atyan gods.** We romt 
' point out, however, that Indbn tradition wmikl 
' seem clearly to indicate that the earliesl ffir were 
estahlbbed in the land before the so-called Aryan 
immigration. He would go further, and recognise 
in the warrior elans—the Bharatas. Pfirus, Yadus, 
Titrx‘a4as, Aniw, Drubj-isi. ete..ofthe Hig V'eda—the 
representatix'WB of the ruling class of the indigenous 
rhalcolithie (lopulatian. Here again we are up 
against a mass of Indian tradition. Rather then 
attrilmte the rigidity of easto to the sharp distinction 
tietween tlie Arj-a and the Addra, he prefers to 
regard it as due to the wwle gulf that separated the 
cultures of the *' proto. Brahma us aiwl tlie proto. 
Kshatri>*as **— terras that seem to rail for aoinn 
definition. He proceeds to dox'elop hb x'iew of a 
fundamental ibfference in tlie nieuialit}* of the 
IVshm.xoa ami lyuitnya uf luictmt liwlia 1^ citing 
evslence to show tliat their nttilinle towards pura.. 
amrdka ami niiuinartpiu were antagutuslic. Tlie 
tlieory elatxirated b>' liiiu, that cerium statuettea 
fiMimlat Molienjo.daro re]ireseut Yntb of the |iroio. 
liixtorir and prehiMnrie Indus valley civilizatkm 
seems somewhat |iremalMre. We feel, in fiirl. 
that the autlior attempts in this sliort Mimair lo 
sohw too many dittcult problemt, though hb x'vnra. ' 
li not convutcing, are in many respects sttggactx*s. 

C. E. A, W. O. 
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PINDARl. 

Bv Pbof. JARL CHARPENTIER, Pu.D., UniAiA. 

Op the nefarious dealings of the Pindaris, of the unspeakable atrocities perpetrated, 
during their raids, upon the peaceful population of Central India, and of their rapid 
and complete extinction through the splendid activity of the Marquess of IlaalingB, 
not a word need be said here. They are all too well knoM* *n to every reader of the Indian 
Antiquary, But we might allow ourselves here a few words upon the ctymologj» of the word 
pinfidrl, a problem that docs not seem so for to have been satisfactorily settled.^ 

Not a few etymologies of this word have been suggested, which may be shortly mention* 
tioned here os far as they have become knovrn to the present writer. 

leanng aside Prinsep’s fanciful conncotion> of with Pandour, we notice that 

Sir John Malcolm* suggested a derivation from Mar. ptndhd, meaning * a drink (for cattle 
and men) prepared (rvmjondhald {Holctu sorghum, L. or Sorghum tm4rars,Pcrs.) by steeping 
it and causing it to ferment; also a drink (for cattle) prepared from hhdte^, or rice straw ' 
(Molcsworth). And Malcolm's suggeation was confirmed by Karim KhAn as well as by 
other Pindaris. Wilson^ again thought of another ps'iAhd which, according to Molcsworth, 
means * rice-straw ; a bundle of rice-straw ; a load or bundle of three ghdja or rolls of rice- 
straw from this Adrd, • taking ’ or ‘ fetching,* would be formed an apt name for 

those hangers-on to an army whose chief business it was to collect forage. 

However plausible such oonjectures may at first seem to be, they do not carry much 
conviction and may nowadays quietly be left aside. Nor can any great proltability be 
ascribed to the ctymologj' suggested bySir Hcnr)* Yule, Uobson-Jehson, 2nd ed., p. 711 b., 
aoconling to which the word ought to lie connected with Hindi pfud-papid and Mar. pindds^ 
basnen, both of which mean * to follow, to stick closely to.’* Formal difiiculties arc in the 
way of such a derivation ; nor is such a suggestion strongly convincing from a semasiological 
point of view. A suggestion by Shakespear* may conveniently be passed over in silence. 
And another one proposed by Balfour^ apparently upon older authority, and which implies 
a relationship between pir^J^^rt and Bedar, has been aptly refuted by Irvine. Howxn'cr, his own 

derivation—from Pdndhdr, a place situated in the neighbourhood of Burh&npur—carries, 
just as little conviction os the others. First of all, Irvine has scarcely succeeded in making 
it probable that the Pindaris did really originate from the place in question ; and further 
the real name is undoubtedly pinddri and nothing else, which cannot well be brought to 
tally writh Pdndhdr, whatever be the origin of that somewhat oliscure name. 

Thus, though there is no lack of more or leas ingenious explanations of the word, we are 
left completely in the dark os regards its real origin. 

Curiously enough no one, as far os I am aware, has noted the fact that traces of the word 
are to be found in Sanskrit as well ns in PrAkfit texts. Tlie MarAVhi forms of the word 

recorded by Molcsworth arc the following: pendhdrd, *a body of Pindarics, also that people 
considered oolloctivcly pt'tdhdra, ‘the depredations of these marauders,* and poudhdtt or 
psu^hdrakarl, * a marauder, a Pindan.* But there is no doubt that this form is of later 

I On the etymology of thi* word cp. Uohmm Johmjn, 2nd ed,. p. 711 f. j lr>*ine. L\., xxix (1000), Ho f.. 
RimaII, Tribtr and Cattt* oj the Ctntral Pravimea, iv, 3tMt I., togotbor with Ibo litomturo quoted in tbcao 

IWMORM. 

I Cp. Hitkny o/ PolitimJ and MiUlary Trantartionn, i, 37 n. 

• Qp. Cmtral India, 2nd od., I, 433. * Cp. OfoMary o/ Indian Terms, p 414. 

4 Tbeue words may poasibly be connected with pesjatoi spmWAdpoyafi mentioned by Uemacoadta, 
It, 87. 

5 Cp. Bindutlani and SnjlUk Dietionary, eol. 885. 

t Qp. Cgclofosdia of India (od. 1885), iii, 216, 
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origin^ tilt aapiratiDn bviqg qf netonUaiy rmtujrt* ; mid tliim a fofm jK}f iurt ot pi^dart 
would be the original oni’. And for thiH farm ire really iind KMitiddc eonnectipii in “ San.^krit ' 
imid Prukrit. Ill the Kdvt^i/a, ed. Jolly, p* Tii. 1, \vv find a wuni pi iddraht, ^vhtch probably 
niecinfl ' buJffllo'berd.' 

Hemiicandru, AffctrJrfAiwmwKpTiAs, iiU o71 feiL Zachuria), tells ua as follows : 

■ - f ■ * pij^uro bhik^ufix drurnf ] 

jLwj/w . * , , , |f 

^jfinddta nieiain a lieg^r, a certain tree (probably A'ki^ouriia *opida, Roxb.)^^ 
herd,’-' and an opprobrious denomination.'^^ The second naeaning (a eortain free), of eounte. 
has got nothing to do with the others ; and though it is quite pooslble, it may be doabi* 
fill whether they have alt been drawn from a oommon soaroc. But there in scjarcelv any 
doubt that dm most importnnt meaning of the word, and the one upon which wo hate to 
fix oar attention is that of buffalo-herd/ For the same Hemacandra in hia Zl^fnifmoindM, 
fi, 58, baa preserved the gloss : panddto | penddro mahi$(pdia itt Dfvardja^ ||‘ ptt- 

means oowherd ; p. means bu0aJo.herd ooeordUig to BovarAjs.' This Dovarfija is 
mentioned by lleiiiacundra ns an authority on lexicography also in fl. 72 and 8, 17. and ao- 
rrmliiig to Bhiivftiiaiiala Hm ia Hk -iulhor of certain slansos in HAla's Saptaiaii n As a mat¬ 
ter of raid o(.r word ix:cn™ also id n verse preserved in one of the ntiiiit it.us vcmitius of thsi 
iinthutogy' Jind ln?«rmg the ruimbcr 

pinddre na kafiam ku^aidaifiTUt \ 

H/tmvtiltuiii s(frasei*» 

ccifj oiitl'bri jt 


'Look ! when the hutTalo^henpa starts lulking wldi the majil. the young niLilrew of the 
liOEi^^'; out of jealousy Jets tooiw* hU the eaJiTi^.' 

Tlie commentary hert^ wems to j^rt-fer the reading to llu /li.rfJm of tJie text, 

which certainly makes no great difference, 

Considtring ttiew pasittgcs from diflerent author, tliuw oan !«. iiu at all that tlii'rc 

«ial«al*rakrit«Mrd/.i^ra,,»,;M,«-whioh.tikeinnt.q,Lralilc ottirr.. ka. (oi.ial it. >ay aW 
into (<oi..krit work-Mitb the *.«c of • huHalo-hertl. ’ l.itlii.eoniuolio,, h Ueertainly ini- 
porlont to notiee that the present-day Phidnri., ni,i^h there w.'iii to eiirt«iiiie iO,t)W 
.uaU,are prof^oiinlly < lietd.raeiini,dlenderKotb..flaloe..'n Futiteannol nfllbi. doitbtcti 
that... the pnolore. tetdified to by Toriotit, le*ioograi>her.-ol whom I^varlia 

moat be pn,vn.n« to lleniaeandra,..... at least belong to the tenth or eleventh eentory-hv 

-T5' ^ 'O'- *'*H wch a .inlrter wiehrity. 

* tiucb MWfflodaiy tkns ntrt uvnii IQ bff ajiggtsihft---- ecienriiy. 


uiKOmman in judgkoa Iroin irml 


ri&li wbioh I tmw KSthonid it random Iroin i^ftenr JqIm niev,!,* ° a" - 

h..,., Thm.tM,»r, bkt. he,,..™, tt 

Roems to 1309 not (juitfl ocrrect} j kHajA t Ski. IwAjd -1 khemt^ - flirt lo. ^ l*>aer Joeh. p. 3UI, 

t*id« mddt. hewo,. bmidm hj,.«e. 

boaiden pophtit (op. OrtmatfiMr, Lii, Jffnii. Jboo, col. lio ; mm^d beHJ^ ^ 

■ i bucdle qf gnu. a aliemf of CtOrnJ benides fWiAr * iho refu^ of roiJ alwi-a *11 prt,«t* 

..traclqd, oil^sko ' cl... *i load of ^ 

dunX,* oUi,^!l thew deriv«d from Skt. jnfJkir (t-p, bIbo pcajer, = ninda tnoiat Cfsw 

p On thk tho eommenrntqr (MikhMidrwy teiiwka , . , 

nrhirh TB not ijTiil* clear f o mo. ?^yajn rr tia m [ 

I '• Hie Airdu^ii^ and l|jc /lAfUniii (wLiib nro indnrtiiiiiit% inud^iUle to n.c i i 

ikutj tt*fihUijylh 041 rnoanifipi. ot piKJdru (cp. Uic iVi-^aturt If^* , .v.j, ^ 

31 epr PachoJ* rffir PmJtritipracAiin, ^ 

IJ Cp, Wober, Z>u .SapfaAia»l:am du Hdla, p. 300 f, 

II Wibair. uponthoatithoiily or iho trittJmt* ._L^, e . 

gro/us and Dovorlja I ventura to prefor * buffolo^berd.’ ' fwllffwinj tha. JnaAdriiAiMif' 

1* Cp. BuKbU, Tribw and Cattt* of Pw Ctnouf It, 3SJ>. 
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As for tlie furthier rclAtiunship of this word pii/ddm, jM^iddra, E linve iiothioig dcQiytc to 
suggest< However, I should like to point once more to the />B4rina*namiJfrtT where in G, 80 
we read : peddd ^ ^ . rnghi^t ^ . k^ecit pe UaJMifd€na Ij Thus there twins 

to have existed a word pedd^t ' buffalo, she-bufEnlo *; and nn inlercluinge liclwocn jifAda- 
nnd pfifidfi- (piudo-) would lie nothing aiiheaid of within the Prakrita. Passible as it 
would thus bo to suggest that piudAr^i, jmidftrti were in some way connected ivith this name 
of the * huffiilo,' we aimII prefer to make no dotimto assortioiiS, And wo shall rest content 
to think tJmt the riddle of the name of the Pindaria has pefka|w been solvrit in a very 
simple way. 

A FlUTHEK NOTK ON THE SVETAMBARA AND DTOAMBARA SECTS. 

By fw\MTA rRVS.U> JAlK. if,R,A.». 

In the fieptemher iflsue of the Jjidian Antiquarp Jlr. Purnn Chand Xahar, u leaniwl 
f^vetAmham Jain, has eNpresoed his ideas on the two sects of thr Jaina, and coiitnuls for the 
groalcr antiquity of the ^vctAmliam scot an compared with the FJiganiiharas. But, uidor- 
tatinte1>% he has not supported his opinions with reliahb references, and they hardly rrpreBenl 
the true view of the faets^ His coaeiiisians, therefore, cannot l>c taken as the last word of 
unbiassed research " on the point, and it hceomes necessary to examine them in the light 
of the historical facts. He seems to lay great stress on the following points to prove the 
antiquity of the Svetflrahara sect:— 

L That the idea of nudity or remote antiquity and the idea of the dressed or a 
later i>criod " is not tenable^ because, taking the pericril of Vedas, hardly any Pn^kfit 
literature is found cKiatuig before the Vedas^ although the PrAkfitt or natural language, 
is taken to bo older than the Raoekrit* or corrected Jangunge. And because the ^vc* 
thmliara Jains hold that all the predeccBsors of Mahhvirft Tirthankara wore clothea, 
the idea of nudity was preached by the last Tirthahkara for the first time. 

2, That the ancient Jain images bear no trace of any particular sect, but belong 
to the undivided Jain Sahgha. Besides this, a good number of such Images, in the sitting 
posture, liear no trace of nudity. 

3. That the inferior atatus assigned to woman by the Digambara sect, in denying 

her the possibility of full spiritiiat emancipation, is of later origin^ “ for, sneh narrow 
dogmas had their birth in times when a strong reaction had already set in against the 
broad-minded democratic religion of Buddha and MahAvIra ♦ . . . 

4-, That those who advocated the most eonsers^ativc ideas became known as the 
Oigambaraa. '‘and m order to eatnbllsh the new theory, thcfte Oigaraljaras had to dis¬ 
card the whole of the then existing Jain canons,"’ whieh arc respectiNj and recognioed by 
the Svctilmbnra sect alone, w’ho maintain the same oltl principles ns those taught 
by MahAvim. 

o. That the Math uni antiquities speak for the priority of tlie jSvetfimbaTa sect. 

(i. And tJiot DigatuhftTWs hold the ooiuservative Idea, contrary' to the SvetAmbaras, 
that only a Digamhata Jain holding Digambara tloeirinefl can attain which is 

against the originol teaching of MahAiirn. It is owing to this oonM-rvotism that they 
dill not flourish during the Muhammadan ^leriod. 

1. Kow let IIS examine these point:! one by one. As for the fir«t point, we should re¬ 
member that it was not only in the times of Mahavfr* that nudity was practised in the coun¬ 
try, but, on the contrary, it was treatwl with great reverence before MahAv^imi and in the 
Vedic perifKl itself, ** The wind girdled Bachhnntes/’ the Mnnafta I'tffaroAimht. are mentioned 
in the BihSa^him <X, 136-2) and the leamwl Prof. Alhreriit Welwr regarried thL»t as 
.showing the greater antiquity of the Digambams, whom he also took ne referred to in the 
well-known ncooimtB of the Indian ' OymnoaophistH ’ of the time of Alexander the Great,^ 

1 vcl, IX, p. 


I /Kef., vek XXX, p. !fS0, 
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Besides, it is worthy of noto that in almost all the Brahmanical Sanskrit Ihcraturo which 
notice the Jains, Jain monks arc designated as naked recluses.* In the ancient and authentic 
literature of the Buddhists, too, the Jains (Nignnthas) ore described as naked monks.^ These 
notices refer not only to the Nigantha Samnnos of the order of 5Iah&vira ; but indirectly they 
describe the prc-Mah&vtra Nigantha Samanas as naked monks as well. For it is said in the 
Mahavagga (I, 70, 3)® that— 

** At that time the Bhikkns conferred the vfiosampadd ordination on persons that 
hod neither alms-bowi nor robes. They went out for alms naked and (received alms) 
with their hands. People were anno^-ed, murmured and became ansTV. savine * Like 
the Titthiyns, etc.’ ” 

These Titthiyas were, no doubt, the non-Buddhistic monks belonging to older orders 
than those of MahAvira and Buddha.® The dc^soription of them, os given above, coincides 
exactly with that of a Digambara Jain monk, as described in their kdttran. Hence there is 
little doubt about their being the naked monks of the school of l^ord P&rsva, the immediate 
predecessor of Mah&vini. Moreover, I am tempted to believe the Digambara idtiraa on 
the ground that their accounts arc in agreement with those references in the Buddhist Tripi- 
taka and other secular literature which mention the Jains.i For instance, the rules of con¬ 
duct for the ^ramapas (Jain monks) given in the KoMapa^Sfhandda SvUa coincide to a word 
with those given in the Digambara Jain literature for their monks, and they mention the 
very first rule of the Jain munt, which requires him to go about naked.A 

Thus the literary evidence would indicate that the nakedness of the Jain mo nks was 
in accordance with the original practice, and not a subsequent innovation started by MahA- 
vira. The latter idea, moreover, is against the tradition of the SvetAmhara Jains themselves : 
for, it is said in their authentic and canonical books that Lord RiMbhadeva, the first Tlr- 
thankara, also passed his life as a saint in a state of nudity.* This means that the practice of 
nudity was first introduced in the Jain (Thuroh by Lord Risabhadeva. This is exactly what 
the Digambaras say. But they do not say that along with the discarding of clothes the 
first Tirthankara also allowed the Jain saints to put them on. He, no doubt, did allow the 
Iv^llaka to wear one or oven two garments, but the K^ullakas arc only householders observing 
the vows, and ore called Ekai^icUca in the Digambara This division of the Digam- 

bams is supported by the Buddhist references, since in them, too, the clothed Nirgranthas 
are styled Sdvaka gihi od/Ua uososjit and Nigantha eka^fakaM We find clear mention 
of the naked Jain mtiais and clothed Jain sdvakan in the Buddhist literature, and therefcffe 
the mere mention of the naked mvais also in the f^vetArobara books cannot justify the divi¬ 
sion of the Jain munis—naked and clothed—as they have propagated. 

Tliereforc it is clear that the practice of observing nudity stands for remote antiquity. 

* Fi«aM Bk, 3. ch. 18, vs. 2-10 t VtdAnia Sdirat, II. 2, 33-38; DaiakumAra-conta, 2 ; Ford- 

hamikim Sa^itd, lO-Ol and tO-OS ; MahdbMntta,3» 28-27; Rdmdj^a Bdlakdfufa BMOsana /IM, 14 22; 
and fthdffavatar 0. 4.5,6. . , » 

* JdktJsanUUd, vol. I. p. 145 ; VUdJtMmtUM-dJUpnma-ptntaUtM K^ P.T.8., vol. I. Pt. 2. 

p. 384 ; Dialogues of tho Buddha, vol. 3, p. 14 ; Ditydemidna, p. 185; .l/oAdrosmi, 8, 15 ; 38; CuUara^* 
8. 28. 3 ; Samyuta ATiMyo, 2, 3, 10, 7. etc. * 

* Vinaifa Tacit, S.B.B., vol. XIII. p. 223. I havo oatabliahod this theory fairly wall in my Hindi 
book, Bhagawdna Mahdvira aur MaKdtmd Buddha, which ought to be comulted. 

S Uitiorical Ufnoninpr, pp. 11-12. 

7 Indian Historicat Quartfrig, vol. II, pp. 608—710. 

* Stndi t MaUriali di Storia dttte Rctigioni, Anno III, 1027, pp. 4-8; and The Jaina HotUl Maoaxine 

No. 2, i^. 8-21. * 

* Kalpa Stitra, JS., SBE., Pt. I. p. 285. 
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Avovn^ IMOl A FURTHER NOTE ON THE .SVETAMnAR.\ AND DIOAMBARA SETTS 1^»8 


Aa to tho existence of a Pr&krit literature prior to the Vedic Sanskrit, nothing can safely 
bo said in regard to this, since no literature of that period is available. Still wo learn from 
scholars that there assuredly was a different and older literature exhtting besides the Vedas.*^ 
But the fact docs not alter our position in the least. 

2. The second point Ijears reference to the ancient Jain images. Only certain of the 
images found at MathurA and at Khamlngiri-Udayagiri (Orissa) can safety be taken aa dating 
from before the Christian era ; and these arc found to Ik? nudc.t^ Those Jain images of 
MathurA, on which references are made to the gaecluw, gauant etc., aa found in tho fivetlrabara 
KalpMutra, are also nude, like those found at tho Digambara Jain temple of that place.i* 
This leaves no shadow of doubt aa to the ancient shape of tho Jain images. They of course 
were naked, and it was not tho case with them that they should neither bear any sign of robes 
or of nudity os tho ^vetAmbaraa say.^* Aa to tho images in the sitting posture, which bear 
no sign of tho male organ, no particular stress can bo laid upon them, since oven to this day 
many a Digambara Jain image is found so fasliioned. The abacnce of the male organ seems 
to be duo to the difficulty felt by the sculptor in chiselling it out, and reliance cannot be placed 
on this evidence. On tho contrary, if any of them had traces of draper}', tho point would 
surely have boon indisputable. In the existent conditions the argument does not support 
the ^vetAmbara views, but is consonant with the Digambara one. 

.3. As to the third point, it is regrettable that tho learned writer here, too, has boon 
led into error and confusion. For the dogma which assigns an inferior sthtiu to women in 
the religious Order is not of late origin, when a strong reaction had already set in against 
the broad-minded democratic religion of Buddha and MahAvira. The * democratic ' Buddha 
wo^ himself reluctant to give a place to women in his BhikkA Sahgha;and when such a thing 
was forced upon him, he expressed regret for it and said that the life of the Saugha hod been 
shortened. The Buddhists, like tho Digambaras, hold that only a man can become a 
Buddha.*^ And in regard to MahAvira, tho S\'CtAmbara themselves make him say, Women 
were know'n os tho causes of all sinful acts.''^^ In the Vedas we read that boys were weU 
corned (RV., iii, 16, 5) and girls cursed (AV., viii, 6, 25). And the extremity is reached when 
it is said in the ^atapatha Bruh, (iv, 4, 2, 13) that (women) own neither themselves nor an 
inheritahee. (Jn^srrVt^lT?r 'T ) Eveiywhero their inferiority is manifest in these works.'* 
Thereforo it is not safe to accept the verdict that the inferiority assigned to women is of 
later origin ; and so the i)oint does not affect Digambara antiquity in tho least. 

4. It is painful to read the fourth point, unsupported us it is by any argument that may 
be deemed to justify it. The Digambaras had no need of establishing the new theory, since 
they remained adherents of the old ideas. The real Jain canon has been lost owing to the 
shortness of memory of tho Bishis and the tradition now receives clear support from tho 
ancient inscription of tho Jain emperor KhAravcla. Hence the extant Ahga-gmntha^ 
of tho SvetAmbaras cannot bo taken as tho very original ones. As Prof, A. Berriedale 
Keith says:— 

The language of tho Jain canon [SvetAmbara Jain Ait^] is far later than the 
time of the Nandas, and. if tho languagc^could be changed, then tho content also was far 
from secure ; indeed Jain tradition reveals its early losses, and wo have no right to hohl 
that tho present canon in substance or detail goes back to the fourth century b.c.”** 
Indian UUktrical Quoitcrty, vol. III. pp. 307*309. 

9mi\Xi,Joina and other AntiquUittoJ Malhurdf and UinM Bengal, Bihar and OrutaJaina 
Smith, Jain, Antiq. JtfatAuitf, p. 24. 

i« gfbf ^ i ^ ii 

17 Hardy, JUannoi o/BwciiAimi, pp. 101*100. 

1* Acdrdnga SiOra, JS., SBE., pt. I, p. 41. 

>• Cambridgt Uitkny oj India, vol. I. p. 292. 

>4 Journal oJ lAe Bihar and Orista Remarck Society, vol. XllI, pp. 230 f. 

71 Sir Aahutoiih Manorial Fo/«m«, p. 21, 
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5. The Matharft antiquities are only about a century older than the date on which the 
Jain Sahgha divided into two sects, and they rightly show signs of the ^vetAinbara origin 
at the time. The inscription mentioning the ^vetAmbaro 9a nos, etc., inscribed on the 
Digambara or naked images, bears testimony to this fact and shows that the ^vetAmbaras 
were the dissenters from the original Sahgha and took pains to connect themselvi's with hoaiy 
antiquity. The Mathurik antiquities show the topsy-turvy condition of the Jain Sahgha at 
the time, which was but natural for a Sahgha that divided just within a hundred years of 
their <!atc. Hence they do not cany the age of the ^x'ctArobara sect beyond the first wn- 
tury B.c. But the mention of the loss of the Jain canon, in conformity with the Digarobanut* 
belief, is mentioned in the H&thigumphA inscription of the second century b.c. TIjc facts that 
only naked images were installed at that time and that these naked images are under the 
exclusive management of the Dignmbara sect, prove the greater antiquity of the Digambaras. 
And the coincidence of the rules of conduct of the Jain munis, as Inkl dowm in the Dignml>ani 
lidstras, with those given in the Buddhist literature takes us back directly to the fourth eenturv' 
B.c. at the very least.** 

C. The Digambara Aisfras do not plead such conservatism as would go against the 
veiy teaching of Lord .Mah&vira. Their earliest AcArya, Sri Kundakun*. frankly sayv that 
** Jinendra preached the doctrine, the root of which is Right Faith, to all the followers**: 
it U not reser^'ed for any particular sect or class of man.** But the present conservatism 
of the Digambaras, which took root daring the medieval period, when Pauranic Hinduism 
held sway in India, and particularly in South India, where the Digambaras flourished, is a 
foreign exotic. Our ^vetAmbara brethren, too, arc not wanting in such a conservatism to a 
degree. And it is far from true that Digambara Jains did not flourish at all during the 
Muhammadan period. The pages of history of these times in South India and the enormous 
collection of Jain images in the Digambara temples, which were consecrated during that period, 
tell a very different tale. If the Digambaras were not a flourishing community like the 
SvetAmbaras under the Muhammadan rule, would it have been possible for Digambara pon¬ 
tiffs to approach the Muhammadan sovereigns, like 'AlAu*d-dfn and Aurangxeb, and preach 
to them the Jain doctrines !*■♦ If the Digambaras were a dead body, how happened it that 
a learned scholar (pandita) like NainsukhadAsjt forsook the ^vetAmbara creed and adopted 
the Digambara faith t** 

In short, we should not forget that facts arc facts and the history of any country or class 
should not be whitewashed. It is desirable that scholars studying and solving the vexed 
question about the origin of the two sccU should not be misled, and should keep in mind 
what the non-Jain sources have to say in this respect. 


«» Indian UitSoneal Quarirriy, toI. II, pp. OOS.7IO. 

» * irwwfHi w«ft rimrfk rirrirpft ’ 

Stu^ in Sontk Indian Jainism, pi. H, p. 132. 
•• JainaJagat, roL H. 
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THK OKKHN OF THK PALL.\VA*S. 

By MUDAUYAR C. RASANAYAOAM. 

1h volume LI I (pp. 77-80) of the Indian Antiquary, an article cntilled “ The Origin of the 
Pallavaa " wa« publiahiHl over my name, and in it a theory was put forward that the progenitor 
of the Pallttva dynoaty was Tot>daim&u Ilam Tirayan, the aon of a Chdla king bom of a liaison 
with a NAga priiicesa of Manipallavam, and that the name “ Pallava '* given to the dynaaty 
was a matronymic indicating the origin of hia mother. Profeasor S. Krishnaaw&mi Aiyangar, 
in his Lecturts on South Indian History, published a short time afterwards, and in his valuable 
paper on “ The Origin and the Early History of the Pallavas of KAnchi,” which appeared in the 
Journal oj Indian History (vol. II, pt. 1) for Nov. 1922, held that they were native to South 
India and not a dynasty of foreigners. Further, on the grounds that their earliest charters 
were in PrAkfit and Sanskrit and not in Tamil, and that their culture was Aryan and BrAhmanic 
and not Dravidian, ho suggested that they were in all probability a family of NAga feudatories 
of the fUtavAhanas of the Dekkhan. Sir Richard Temple, while referring to the two theories 
in his paper entitled “ A Sketch of South Indian Culture ” published in the Indian Antiquary 
(vol. LIII, p. 26), stated that “ if the Professor's conclusions are to be accepted, Mr. Rasanaya* 
gam’s argument is mled out. However, in its favour it may be said that the acceptance 
of purely Indian soil as the original home of the Pallavas does not account for their name, the 
Sprout, which is what Mr. Rasanayagam aims at explaining. The question then is not even 
yet Hnally settled, though the foreign Pahlava origin of the Pallavas may now be dehnitely 
regarded as inadmissible.*' 

In Vincent Smith’s Karhj History of India (4tli edition, revised by the late Mr. S. M. 
VMwonles. C.S.I., C.V.O.. and publisheil in 1924), xVlr. Edwardes, in commenting on my theory 
(p. 49), stated that tlu* possible origin of the Pallavas, as suggested by ancient Tamil poetry, 
did not appear to conflict w ith known facts and might perhaps offer an additional reason for 
the enmity which unquestionably existed lietween the Pallavas and the Tamil kingdoms. 
Being, however, reluctant to set aside the theory of so great a scholar and historian as IVofessor 
S. K. Aiyangar, he added tlint the historical Pallavas were feudatories of the SAtavAhanas of 
the Deccan and belonged to the NAga family. 

Mr. R. Gopalan, the latest writer on the Pallavas in his History of the Pallavas of Kdnci, 
edited w ith an Intrwluction by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. and published in 1928, while reviewing all 
the theories pro|K>undetl on the origin of the Pallavas, seems to favour the view of the learned 
Professor that the Pallavas must have come down from the north. The di£Bculties that make 
it impossible for him to accept ray view are said to bo these :— 

(1) that the inscriptions do not mention the Chdia-NAga origin or even the name 
of TopcjbiimAn Ilam Tirayan as the earliest member of the dynasty; but that on the 
other hand the Pallava kings described themselves as belonging to the BhAradvAja gotra, 
and as performers of Aryan sacrifices ; 

(2) that their earliest charters are in PrAkfit and Sanskrit and never in the Tamil 
language; and 

(3) that the early Pallava kings were hostile to the Tamil rulera such as the CHiolas 
and the PAijdyas. 

These objections seom to have been put forward only for the sake of argument, for 
Mr. Gopalan in another part of the book (p. 160) unwillingly expresses his belief that Ilam 
Tirayan did belong to the Pallava dynasty, by stating that " Tirumajisai was a contemporary 
of one of the Pallava kings, perhaps TopdaimAn Ijam Tirayan.” Further, these objectiona 
presuppose that the early Pallava rulera were necessarily either Tamils or patrons of the 
Tamil language; but the mere fact that the progenitor of the dynasty, TopdaimAn Ilam 
Tirayan, was a patron of the Tamil language is not enough to susUin any such assumption. 

If the Pallava inscriptions had mentioned the actual origin of the dynasty, there would 
have boon no need now to search for its beginnings and iu progenitors. The early PrAkfit 
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and Sanskrit cbut^Tj and Br^bmaniio cultures tlmt la now mftTml from lliLinij, do not 
negative the Chfila-N&ga origin. One aingle ruling family could not have introduced that 
Oulture to an alien people in a coiriwiinitively laige area, Aa for the language of the inacrip- 
tionst it would moat naturally have lieen llic language or dialfict prevaient in the dUtriat in 
which the inacriptions were set up, or elao the language which influenced the litomture of Ihc 
period. ^Tiatever it was, it certainly lAould not have heen a foreign language brought in liv 
the earliest member of a ruling dynasty, and undoistood only by kimsGlf and hi^few followers. 

The absence of certain positive otatemenia in inMiriptions and literature alionid not be 
taken os an argument to prow n negative. It is qaiie probable^ and the known faela do not 
make it an iinpoHaibility. that the early descendants of 11am Tirayaiii, or even llani Tirayan 
himself, married among one or other of the northern dynasties, such as the Chutu K&gas, 
the fcj&tavahanos or tho Kadambos, as it would have been cativniely dURouH for Dam Tirayan 
to obtain bridea from among the haughty and exclusiw Tamil dynantics on account of tlic 
taint of illogitimacy in his blood. The atatemont in the ViHurpAbyam plates that ihc carijest 
Pallava * acquired the emblems of sovereignty on marrying the daughter of the Lord of the 
Serpents' U either a wference to the parents of Ilam Tirayan or to an alliance conlraotod by 
Ijam Tirayan himself with the Chutu Nftgas and the acquisition of the northern tiominions of 
tho Pallava kingdom through such an alliance. The early Pallava rulers, thcrtforc. may have 
adopted a culture in keeping with the allianws made by them. The dialect of the earliest 
inscriptions in Cej'lon was PrAkrit, although the riilem were Nagas and Kalihgsjj j and some of 
the later noD-Simhalese rulers issued their chartem in Sinihaleec, although they wtoIo I heir 
own signatures in Grantha or Tamil Tho diflnHion iltrough t bo Pallavos of some elements of 
Brihmanic culture in the ChAla and t he PAijdya kingdoms can lie easily tmowl, Tho Gr^mlha 
oharac‘tore displaced the Vatteluttu of tho Tamils first in tho ChAla. ami then in the Piodya 
country, and such inBucnee eamo through the Pallavas. Jf the cult tire came from the north, 
it is not very easential that the dynasty of kings who readily accepted tliat ciiUute should also 
have come from tho north. 

Even before the time of Ijam Tirayan, Kafici had become a stroiighubj of BudiUiism and 
Jainism, The different niDrles of worship in the country bbciu to have boon considered bv the 
people as equally tme and by the rulere as oqualJy iiacfiil. This lolomtion was the means of 
producing not only complete religious freedom, but ako jiolitSeal concord between ibe inhabit- 
onts and tho rulers. For a nindu king to see hisi son converted to Btiddhism or Jaini.^m was 
not sn infrequent phenomenon. The Pali ami Sanskrit literature iisliemd in by tlio Buddhists 
and Jains and tho influence of Vedic Br&hjnaiifl made sudi n strong combinatton as to change 
the outlook of the KiLfici ndem within a very short time. Hindu religious intolemnec began 
at a much later period with the advent of the Saiviie Saints and the Vahtpava Alvilra. 

Plrakrit records belong to the t bird and fourth centuries a.u. If Ijam Tirayin came to the 
throne in tho third quarter of the second century A.u,, if he and his auoocsi^om came under iho 
mfldcQOO of Bridimanic oulturc, and if the KfLnci kings brought undrr their sway the territorv’ 
below the rivor Kfmi, which was under the Andhra rule till about the fln?t quarter of the tJiiid 
century, it would be only natural to find Prilkrlt charters in that territory. And the state- 
«*ont in tho AUahabad pillar inscriptiort, that the said territory was under the rule of 
Vi^Ugopa then, lifcomea quite intelligible. Tli 06 t> charter woehJ have been, in nil proba- 
Lility, iasued inimitation of thf- charter already issued by Andlira kings and their chiHtains 

If it be admitted that the MnidavAlu and HirahadagaUi plates, the earliest of tlie Prftkrit 
rocords, were Issued by ^vaskaTidavarman, who preceded Vi^^mgopa by four reiens then 
it IB dear that the kings of KAfid had. by th* middle of the thlni centniy^ a.d. come under the 
influence of northern culture ; for these Charters recorded granta to temples and BrAhmanO, 

The decadence of the Tamil language in Tondaima^dalom after IJnm Tiravan and the 
fodnroofhUBiicwMoi^toertendtheir potronage to Tamil literatim- do not ncceRR.rifv 
mean that the Pallava kings of Kind oamo from the narth. It waa owing to froeh intciorti 
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and a change of outlook that thr kings of KflfloiT during this oijscure poriodt npp<*ar to li*Te 
neglected Tamil literature. Tliev seem to have actively participntwl in the spread of the 
culture in which they were then Btceped. The preaenee of Sanskrit poets in the court At 
K&hci proves no more tlian an intciest in the culture that these pools representedt imd it is 
not valid to argue froni that that Iho kings were Sanskrit speaking men from t he north. On 
the other hand, the kings of tlio East did not, at any time dii^riminntc in the matter of the 
language of the poets whom they cncouragetl at their courts, Kauibarit the Tamil poet, was 
weioomed and honoured by Rudra 1. the king of Wnrangal, and a Tamil antroLogical w'ork 
called ^’orojol* received its imprimatur in the court of Parftkrama B4hu, the Simhaleae 

king of Dambndeniya. The decadence of Tamil Utemturc synch roniscfl with the rise of the 
Putlava power, and hence the absence of Tamil poets in the court of Kfifici, 

The fact that the members of the ruling djumaty of Kflhci were not woll'disposed towarrU 
their neighbonra, the Ch6lM, and that within a short time they became the overdorda of the 
Ch&ln kingdom, can ho eaaily Inferred from the total absence of any mention of K&hci kings 
in Tamili iteratu re and from the disappearance of the Ohfllas as powerful riders after the 
second or the thirrl century a.u. 

The enmity of the early Pallavaa towards the Tamil kings is not at all surprising end is no 
argument l.o disprove my theory. When we know tliat members of the same hrsneh of 
n family often fall out in the deadly struggle for power and glory, it is impossible to eipoct 
members of two different branches — and one o bastard line—to maintain cordial relations for 
any length of l inie. The futility of tliis objection was foreseen by Mr. S. 31. Edwardes when he 
stated that the origin of tho Pallavas might iwrhaps offer an additional reason for the enmity 
wliich unquestionably existed bet ween the Tallavas and the Tamil kingdoms. The pure 
branch of the ChSlas was out off within ayeiy^ short time, and the authority of the Pal lavas 
extendctl over that kingdom, too, almost to the end of the ninth century. 

If the earliest Tirayar of KAnci were patrons of Tamil literature and the later PAllavaa of 
Sanskrit, it is not necessary to premise a change of dynanty in onier to e:vplain tlio decay 
of Tamil and the rise of Sanskrit , It is well known that thi^i deiwnded solely on the influence 
wielded by the BrAhnian ministers, officers and poets who thronged the court, Hid not aome of 
tho later Pallava kings conic under the influence of Tamil ministers ? and did they not 
encourage Tamil men of letters and cause inscriptions to be set np in Tamil ? Are we. therefore, 
to infer that these kings were memlwrs of a different dynasty t 

There was nothing to prevent the Pallava Tirnyar who ruled over Kftfici from the third 
quarter of the eecond century tothe first quarter ofthefourthcentuo'A.n.from manafacturmg 
a {loira genealogj' and calling themselves Pa Havas as they slowly rose to power and sovereignty. 
The fact that the name ' Tondaimln* is identical with * Poltava,^ os admitted by Dr. N. K, 
Aiyangar and as eecn from tho names of Bcvcral chiefs and generals whoflounshed uoder the 
later Pallavas and the Ch^laB, and that Ilam Tirayun woh the earliest TopdaiuiAn, ahowp that 
the earliest kings of KAflci were called * Pallava Tirayar,' to distinguish them from Timyar 
w'ho bailed from other countries. Merely becaufle the earliest kings of KAfici were called 
Tirayar in Tamil literatnre, and the later kings called themPcK^ Fallavas in their charters, it 
does not. follow that the Pallavas belonged to a different dynoaty to the Totjdaimliifl who 
were called Tirayar, Vi?nugopB of KAffd was not described either aa a Tirayan or as a 
Pallava in tho Allahabad pillar inscriptioa, whereaa ^ivaskandavaimsn, who was a king of 
KAflci before Vi?nugopa, is called a Pallava in thf* Maidnv6lu plates. It does not, therefore, 
negative the fact that Vi^jnugopa was a Pallava. 

If the djTiaflty of Ilam Tirayan continued to rule at KAfici, Bappadeva, the father of 
&vnskandavnrman, and tho earliest Palbva king to be mentioned in tho charters, must have 
been the son or grandflon of Ram Timyan* Had the djriiftaty not continued, and had another 
dvnaaty supcrvTned, it must have been immediately after 11am Timyan'a death. H Bappadeva 
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was tho actual name of the first of the line, he could have been nothing more than an obacnre 
chieftain ; and his son would not hare dared, during the lifetime of his father, to manufacture 
a name and a golra for the family and to have it published in the very neighbourhood in which 
the father had risen to his petty eminence. Some generations, at least, must have expired 
before the family thought of propping up their newly acquired kingship with an imaginary 
pedigree. It is, however, rather curious that the pedigree was not traced to the Sun or the 
Moon, or even to Tksvfiku, the common ancestor of all kings of the Solar dynasty. The earlier 
records and inscriptions merely stated that the Palla\’aa belongc<l to the Bh&radvAja gotra\ 
it was the later .Sanskrit rcconls that dcvelopetl the theme and improved the pedigree by tme. 
ing it back to Asvatthftman and Drona. who. accoitling to the Mah6l)Mmla, belonged to 
the BbAradv&ja gdra. 

It is quite proliable that the words * Palv^r Tirayan ' appearing 

in the Tamil work Pcrumpairuirupadai (line 37) was a misreading for * Pallnvat Tirovan * 
The early maniuMTipt of the work which Nachcin&rkiniy&r us^ in 
writing his commentary would have been written in Vatteluttu and the wortl * Pallavat' 
(uA>A)ar» could have been easily mistaken for * Palver ’ (u4v<7«^). From the context it 

can be surmised that Pallava was the original word, as the words Annlrtirai _ 

the waves of that (countr>')] appear in a previous line (1. 30) and the name of the country 
alluded to is omitted. It is wrong to think, as the commentator has done, that the words 
Annir allude only to Munnir (Qpsirafv—oca), in the beginning of the line (1. 30). If 

this reading of mine is accepted by Tamil paudiUt, then the argument can be clinched, and 
TopdaimAn I)am Tirayan can be safely admitted os the first Pallava Tirayan. Tlie derivation 
of the term ‘ Tirayan,* as given by the commentator, may be fanciful .’but it doea not cer. 
tainly take away from it the actual meaning that Ifam Tirayan came from l»eyond the seas, 
and that the waves which brought him were those of the Pallava seas. If he was the earliest 
of the Pallava Tirayan. would not his descendants be called Pallavos. If he. who was 
admittedly a Tirayan. was not a Pallava Tirayan, is there any proof or even a suspicion that 
he was a Tirayan from any other country! That there were different tribes of Tirayar living 
in Tondaimamlalam about the tenth century a.d. can be seen from the Towlaimandalappafioi• 
yam referred to by A. Kanagasabaipillai in his Tamils 1800 Years .dgo. They ww 

( 1 ) PahgAla Tirayar—Tirayar from Bengal ; 

(2) China Tirayar — Tirayar from China ; 

(3) Ka(,lAra Tiraj'ar— ^Tirayar from KadAram, or Burma ; 

(4) Sirhhala Tirayar— ^Tirayar from Simhalam, or Ceylon ; and 

(.5) Pallava Tirayar— Tira 3 rar from Pallavam. 

What was this Pallavam,and where was it? The only possible answer is that it was the ancient 
Manipallavam of the Manimekhalali and the Mani NAgadvipa of the 3/aMtvmJo. 

WTiethor the ehihl bom of a liaison between a ChAja king and a NAga princess of Mani- 
pallavam was shipwrecked os an infant and was wafted ashore by the waves or whether as a 
young man ho sought out his father and claimed a kingdom from him. raakes’no differcneo to 
my propoaition. It is clear that the earliest TondaimAn was a l*allava Tirayan He reigned 
j^KAftcipuram, just as the Uter Pallavas did. To asw^n that there was an interra^um 
between the Tirayar and the Pallavas and to attempt to locate it at a time after the reign of 
Vi.mugopa 18 ridiculous, as the genealogy given in the charters will not admit of such a conclu 
Sion; for, if Visnugopa is not to be regarded as a Pallava because he was not describetl in the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription, neither Is he described as a Tirayan thero. and according to the 
same masoning he must not bo regarded as a Tirayan either. Nor, with this data at our dis 
posal is H, as my critics seem to think, sufficient to say that the Pallavas were the feudatories 
of the Andbra-SAtavAhanas somewhere in the northern districts, without attempting to trace 

^ origin of the term ‘ Pallava,* now that the theory of the foreign Pahlava connection has 
been dropped. 
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THE CULTURE OF MEDIEVAL INDIA AS ILLUSTRtVTED BY THE 

AJANTA FRESCOES.* 

Bv K. DB B. CODRINGTON. 

It is customary to speak of Indian ** culture,” but it must be confessed that in the present 
state of Indian studies the phrase is almost meaningless. A culture must not only be re¬ 
presented by a considerable corpus of objects of daily life, but also be defined chronologically 
and geographically. The comparative study of the resulta of excavation in India has not 
yet been attempted, nor indeed have detailed illustrated lists of finds been published ; this is 
especially true of pottery. Without these basic facts any talk of cultures must be exceed¬ 
ingly vague. The problem is further complicated by the loose dyrmstio chronology custom¬ 
arily used by Indian historians, and by a complete disregard of the geographical problems 
of distribution. 

With this state of affairs in mind, it seems worth while to attempt an analysis of the 
culture so vividly represented on the frescoed walls of the medieval A junta oaves. The style 
of the work, although mannered and often calligraphic in its delight in the sweep of line, is 
built up upon minute observation of life. The rendering of fruit and flowers vouchee for the 
accuracy of the vision, and there is no reason to doubt that the textiles, arms and accoutre¬ 
ments of the frescoes rendered with such loving attention to the least detail, are faithful wit- 
nesses to vanished originals. The use to which the frescoes arc put at AjanU emphaaixo their 
trustworthiness, for these Jdtaka scenes are scenes of everyday life displayed in the spirit of 
ancient Buddhism, imtouchcd by medieval iconography, except in the single case of the person 
of the Buddha. With regard to the Ajanta Buddhas and Bodhisattvos the iconographical 
tradition must be confessed. These piled-up head-dresses and jewelled necklaces nc\-cr existed 
outside the tradition. For this reason jewellerj' has not been discussed in this paper. 

With regard to the date of the frescoes, it is now generally agreed that the medieval 
caves a-erc excavated at the end of tlie fifth and Ix^ginningof the sixth century a.d. Lady 
Herringham has stressed the large number of styles of painting visible at Ajanta, but she 
exaggemtes. Actually four or, at the most, five sequent styles can be disoenied, apart from 
minor variations suggestive of individual artists. None of them are later than the frescoes in 
the Kailftsa and the Jain caves at Ellora. By comparison with remains of frescoes at 
BildAmi and KAnhcri there is reason to believe that the bulk of the work closely followed the 
cutting of the caves. The work is mostly of the sixth century, pcrliaps partly of the seventh 
century, not later. 

With regard to the range of this culture, the dynastic geography of the period provides an 
imlication. Ajanta owes ita medieval revival to the existence of the V&kAtaka dynasty, who 
were allies of, and intermarried with, the Guptas. The Hun invasion at the end of the fifth 
century must have greatly disorganised the economy of these two large and prosperous king¬ 
doms. This disorganisation of the north continued until the rise of Har^a of Kanauj in the 
beginning of the seventh century. Meanwhile the centre of political activity in India shifted 

southwards and the main events of the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries were the resultant 
of the repeated conflicts of the Chaiukyas of the Deccan and the Pallavas of t he south. Harsa 
himself was forced to admit the power of the Ch&lukyas south of the NarbadA under PulikeAin 
11. whom he had the tcmerit> to attack. The rise of the RAstrakfitM in the Western Deccan 
swms to have continued C^hAluk^Tin-Pallava contacts ; at any rate the long series of caves at 
Ellora, which date from circa .'iOO a.d. to the ninth century, clearly show direct southern in¬ 
fluence. No cave at Ajanta is later tlian the first half of the sixth centur\. The .Ajanta ghAt 
is the gateway of the north. Ajanta stands to the northward of the frontier of tlie Deccan. 
AVhile the rich and more or less stable political combinations of the south endowed Ellora whh 
te mples that clearly show southern influence, Ajanta reoeived no furth e r endowments. 

• FroeoediVyt of 1 7th ltdtmatkmal Conjns* of Oritstalid», Oxford. 192S. 
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Throughout Indian hUtorii' it is noticeable that architecture and the arts inevitably follow the 
moving centre of political power. The ensuing years produced no great djTiaaties in the 
north, but only local powers, whose influence and patrimony were severely restricted. It is 
probable that the ancient northward line of communication, upon which Ajanta lies, fell 
into comparative disuse in the sixth century. As we have seen. Kllora flourished actively till 
well on into the eighth century, and Ellora lies upon the next northward route to the 
immediate west of tlie Ajanta ghAt* * Thb route continues from the easj' Kllora gliAt to 
the T&pti valley riothc GaotalA ghAt, and upon it lie DaulatAbAd and also PatnA. which, wo 
know, was a flourishing city under the YAda\'as. 

In the following paragraphs I shall deal with the culture illustrated by the Ajanta frescocss 
under different headings, vix., (A) Costume and Embroidery, (B) Textiles, (C) Ships and Boats, 
(D) Horse-furniture, (E) Arms, (F) Pottery and (G) Metal work. Illustrations under the first 
six headings will be found on the plate facing this page, to which reference is invited. 

A. Costume and Embboidebv— 

It is usually said that cut and sew'n garments wore unknown in ancient India, and this is 
true as far os the testimony of the early sculpture at Bharhut and Sanohi goes. It is not true 
of Ajanta. Tlie indoor costume of the women consisted of a waist-cloth of varying length 
and texture, usually supported by a beaded or jewelled belt. Occasionally a breast cloth is 
seen, or a muslin scarf. On other occasions a knee length garment was worn, which seems 
to have been slipped over the head, for it tits tightly on the shoulders and is opened up on 
cither side. This had short sleeves or none, and with it was worn, cither on top or under¬ 
neath, a long-sleeved waist-length bodice. Nothing like the orhni or adri is to bo found, nor 
does the ghdgrd (gathered skirt) appear. Tlie latter in mixleni India appears to lielong chiefly 
to GujarAt and \\ estem India, where also the adri, when worn, is not so full and is never paiwcd 
lietw’ccn the legs after the AlarAthA fashion, 'flic latter mode of wearing fine muslin waist- 
cloths is followwl by certain court ladies at Ajanta, but the occasion is a coronation and they 
are accompanietl by music, and therefore may be dancers.* The Ajanta bodices also differ 
lioth from the modem choli, which ties in front, and from the I'ancJUt, which ia open-backed 
and ties behind. It also differs from the Southern Indian bodice, which laps over and tics in 
front. All these styles, it may be pointed out, arc more or les* dependent upon local fashion. 

Tlie waist-cloth was also the chief costume of the men, although the stuall loin-cloth is 
worn by hunters and other forest people. A long 8106%!^ tunic down to the knee was the 
sokliere’ and horsemenb dress, and the young Gautama is fittingly shown so clad in the school 
scene in Cave XVI.* Another t>'pc of jacket ended above the waist and liad short sk'evcs. 
These were embroidered at the wrist, upper arm and neck, ami sometimes down the front. 
There are grounds for suggesting that some kind of uniform was worn, for in the Siruhttia 
Araddna in (Jave XV'II and also in the fresgo depicting the Descent from the Heaven of the 
^rty-tlirce Gods in the same cave, the various groups of warrioni and attendants are all uniform 
in their dress.* In the case of these horeomen ami attendanU the costume is completed by 
a short waist-cloth, but iwince® and other heroes wear wliat can be nothing else but paijatnas, 
or rather somewhat tightly fitting‘Modhpurs.” With them the prince in the Mdifipofoka 
Jdiaka in Cave XVfl wears scarlet slippers, obviously of leather, while the king in the ^ydma 
Jdtaka on the other side of the ocll door wears “ Jodhpurs,'* striped and checked in black 
and white. ♦ 

I The refemicea in thb (wper'nre to vol. J of GrilllUi’. Ajonta Painting*, the •dditional I 8. number 
being the number of the original copim on view nt the India Miweum. Sooth Kenunxrtoo 7a 

L 8. 19. 1892. ^ * 

* Plate 43, I. 8. 30. I SSu. 

* Plate 73, I. 8. 19. 1802, and {date 54, 1. 8. 58. 1885. 

* L 8. 33, 1885. See aUo plate 83. 
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THE CULTCTiE OF MEDIEVAL IXDIA 


Ittl 


Mention ino.t here be made ot certain “ loreignoTS ” that appear 
uav^lly bearded and wear pointed “ Scythian " cap,. « indeed do the W 
in the hner eitca at Taxila. Thta Uead-gear can hardly be ao,d to be fore fft ^ 

common throughont the HimiUaya region; it also ^irui^t Hon ever, both at 

ocrt^iin /aHw and in the diiUlfen^e cu]^ and hoods of kswh and 

Ajanta Ld Taxila. the difference rf the ,.^nalUie» =“““‘"ao^n^aM th^Pem^^^ 
war long-aleeved, tight tunica and in the t!ave 1 fremo, ‘hat„ 
Emlaiaay, one figure ia plainly aenong tight trouam and ^ ^ ^ 

nerson who eeoais to bo the court mmister m the H<^nt»a m Ca - > 

eourac orthodox in imagea ot Siirya and alao appear in the M&t ““'f*™ j,, 

In the doroJt™ mention U often made of “ fenarre cloth.” one also rcatU of I rght 

yelloa robea ot« Gandhira make.” Cotton ia. of ™umejhe :; 

hut it ie certain that adk waa in use at least in the medicva! period. There are, ho . 

indications that it uaa not in common nec. Supplies of rnu-eilk in modern t m . 

derh-ed from Bengal and from China by seacio Bombay or Surat,’ hot 

and Bokhara ridKahnl. Thia trade teasin the hands of Lnhani merehanta, m i,,iMri 

MuUfe alone took 700 maunds. Fnrlhennore, in the oide^ m 

embroideries in ,*llo«, white and green on a eoarre f "? 

used onlv for the v<?!low. the while and gn*ii Iwing cotton, Tii Hieear j u veiM-tabto 

rc^r,rjs. ‘-7 ^ 

the work of certain cnminaUnbce of aonth ,11^,5 esia'ckJW of the eW'f 

eompirablo with the —eat rnmivearf 

clotliH ot the lX*<»an and Southern India, *w close w I ^ 

to sospeol a sobstiiulion of embroidery for ^„i|. Indian wown 

iTon fabrics, cheek, and stripes form the mah. decoration together 

Imnc") and loaengerl ("eycd’-l bands, enlivened with preccss.cos of sacred g«se an 

wcasionally lions. Both gee* and lion bands are found at Ajanta. , . 

Indian embreklcry, apart from the minor types mentioned stove, ah.eh ^ ^ 
linked bv their motives with loom work, hsa been quick to amept innovatiotw. Ibere ^ 

1 -rt. Findtlv thcro 10 the sreomctrical diaper ^u^Mri done by Jat uonicu 

[" mTIratRoSTaud ferniX^^ ™ ‘bo dannstiteU, and there er. 

I* a r i ien vis in ehofts Of border work with s plain ocntrc, ( 2 ) idgk Or garden, 

!lTbieMto d Zng^ » merely outlined by the red bream of the 

1 Th .ml ^afWrf. wbieh is an open diai*r. The silk used ia a ffilden jvllow. 

silk In law oxampl™ « Wlo “ilk ■‘PI*'*”- oanton^nt-pic^ 

.l»rt magenta, red and purple. Decadence introduce. Herat patterns and Bgme. of elephants. 

'’"^Thc'l^nd centre of embroidery is Oujarkl. Among the upper otneses. the silk 
is wall twisted and the stitch a chain stitch, both of which facte would su(^ foreign in- 
lluence probably Chinese; buttonholing docs not apjiear m the toat and oldwt examples. 

Here“to 3 e - I*™"*'""' «“■» rometr-% 

bands and scroll.. Both phaUifri and GujarAt work makre d " fT^^^s 

looking-glass (.ifaJhiihir). The praotioe eaiiiiot. however, be of very loog sta g- go 

of womel elepUnnta and biivis, especially peacocks, a re prormiu-nt m Gnjar&t u - 

- 7:r7~r~m[r~r^ur - ” ■ FWtH. LS.IW, 1887. 

; {lta^it dlk.w»«« in Hwmal and Mtom. citou Cuiarat« then a. origia. 

- .m * & ■-* aha .._I f_,._ ir_JI A _J ETCsl II. 


Av t*. tiltiSelii Jo\tr» /«fl, Arte vol. 11- 
Wftltn, Ind. Art at DtlM, p. 383 i JeMtf-, t'Kl- Aft, 
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TTimilv in SindJj and BamcbuitiLii. work is done in flotis &jlk. iiHioidy Utjop ffsd. 

clH L„ P«.el thB d^ign, Udng o( or 

Z rJd ilZ .1 ofU=„ prim«. with .o .UU..0 de.^. 

for embroideries. 


Bmlwood was nt tliu opUiiun thsl tli« art «f weaving gol.l 
m LwHa ^mklvitw were Jnadc nnti! recently in many ptacea. rf “'““‘i 

"urangibad and Ahmadahdd were iwrhapa Ibe m«t .mi»rtant. ^he r* 

.“•j Tin.,, three olaasea ■ (1) heldar or Betollcd. (2} bStWir otapriggyd, and M) or 

rlivided into thn.e influence, aa indeed do the BpriEficd piocea." 

irthelitovc-^ntiOded cliisaca cd juraWdi the pattern is in silver or gold and the 6™'®^ 

A^theTkbd eaiela where this i7nrversed. In these, which chiefly eomerrom B.irhfln- 
ont tb^dMigiis ate torninlbed by tlic technique ; stifl ecroUe and fiorai motives arc tme y 
and also very commonly the sacred gooec, not only in bantU. hot on a large oeale 

It Is «rv diffieuH to identify work of tills kind, but in two places in the treecocs work 
eorv like ibrnlkdi i» to be seen. In Cave X\T there is depleted a senes of incidents Iioni 

y „ , H _t _ C!...:..sA %U: uhnu-Tt m-itii hop hfiwl of ffafidi J* ISJlt wfaltC 


tholifo of the Buddha and here Sejatk is shown with her howl of tood.l , 

Hhorl^slecved vests oomiog down woU below tlie wftist and cljvid*d at Ibo sidca m the uHoal 


wav and uudor it tt ^kabt elotb of stiff black mntorlai Bcmlled alJ over, scomingly in gold or 
anver Ag^rin m Caw XVll Hffmsa Mtaka fmscOr alrt'ady quoted, Ihc king is-'^Kown 
iswtsrt in donn CDiivorac with tho Bodhiiaitva, screened by a sorics of hangings, one ot 


Bcatvd apart in deep ctjiivorsc 
which of a doop red etdour, bas the same licrolUng. However Ibc idepti6c«ition is sonic what 

floabtiids although both of these pieces have obviously been rendered with eomc care. 

An essentially India art cxM» m the weaving of patterned lest 1 lea that are djx^l 
Boparatety In the warp and tlio woaf, aUhougb it it* an un tbalhniispread far and wide, a^umatra 
i>eing famc?<l for it. H found distributed aercisu Central India and in the Bouihem Sbnn 
Stales In Burma. ThU art requireB the prelimintiry sett mg out of tlie warp and the woof 
and the application tothti'in of knotted resLuta of either fibre or bark, the process being repcaU'd 
acoordiiiglo the? eolouT'ScUmnc and pattern. Only on w eaving is tliq design realised, l^mrc 
ngftin the pattemB arc perforce largely geomOtricah and hero again among purely geometrical 
devices one finds elephantf Hon and fuiituKi motivea. both In the Patoli zuamage mrii of 
Gujarat and in the ita^ woven fabrics of Sumatra. The Burmese examples of the art Bone- 
Bpond oloscly with the Ajantu waistu?Ioth5. and there k Htllo doubt a.>i to their technical 
origin. It is probable that the bettor type of wnist-oloth was of thia kind, wliile the olicaper 
sortSi usually worn in imirowcr widths, wera of ordinary checked and t&rtan cotton fltiiffs, 
Xt is InticreHttng to note that floral molivcis and human figures again accompunv docadenco in 
the silk paloiif. wliieh were until recently woven in large quaulities iu Baroda.t^ 

(To he coaftnued.) 


IV TtJrtik-pritiling >■ uortoinly nat ki4ij5«ia«w art in InUia. Ji Ium itnen iitalwl that thn 
firintm of *o ffttnouu a coutre uf tlia omfl m Jaipur got certaiu of tlioir blocbi troin Shia Muhatmnadimii 
from Mult An, who ar& of Fenian (kboi?u. Hoailloy, Jour. /lU. Art, voU III, p. H. 

1 1 The tanu aUo to indtcole a FqtKiou origin, Cf. Poin. wkicb, among olimr 

■newk t.iTig» , lit applied U> BUch pattormi pwateil <m elolh.—J t. EoilOn. 

11 Pinto GO, h s. 7t#. mt. 

11 Jour. Jnd, Art. vcL 1, p, and plate. 
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(’HITOR ANT) ITS SIEGES. 

By R. R. HALDER. , , 

THIS sncirnt rortrcM, built on an isolated mass of rook about SJ miles long and J m e 
wide in tho centre, was in bygone times one of the most famous strongholds in Indw. from 
the Is-ginuing of the eighth century a.d. up to the end of tho seventeenth «ntury tt hM pUyed 
an ii^ant part in the history of Rijpatinl. It remained the capita of the most ancient 
mlZ dynastrof the world, namely, the Guhila kings of Mew&r. during the ^tcr 
of this wriod.^ Its conquest was one of the chief desires of the monarehs of fiidia . for theur 
sc.at on^e throne of Delhi was considered insecure mitU they obtamed possesiuon of it, w i 
the final conquest of tho fortress gave them confidence and aflordcl a ^isf d oppui from 
which to extend their arms still further afield. Every inch of lU ground i. «>aked with the 
blooil of the brave RAjpflts. who sacrifieed their lives in thousands m it. defence, while Nn- 
dreds of Kkjpflt women fiung themselves along with their ehfidren into the flames of jou^ 
and thus perUhed to escape dishonour at the haiiifs of their enemies an4 to uphold tW prM- 
fige of tirHindu race. To a visitor, every stone m the battlements sronw to call forth 
oTmories of the heroic deeds once done and the glory attaint by Ike lU,put. m tlm ,»sU 

ThU lull fort in said to have been originally built by king CTutrAngadn of Maur>a rtock, 
who according to the tradition, held Moi^&n and the adjacent tract in appaimgc and ulti- 
matcly founded Chitor.* It came into the possession of the Guhila kings of MewAr in tho 
first quarter of the eighth century A.D., through the agency of BApA, one of the cwly Giihi n 
rulei^ of Mew&r, '«^ho is said to have conquered it from M&na, the l^t king of the ilaurya 
family then reigning in R&jp&t&n&.> A tank in the vicinity of the fort^, which bore an 
inscription^ dat^ Saihvat 770 (713 of the time of MAna and is still known as i/diw- 

fWororoMthe lake of MAna), lends support to this view. , . , u 

Before B&pA, the princes of the MewAr family seem to have rulcil at NA^dralw (N&gdA, 
near EkUhgaji. 13 miles north of Udaipur in MewAr), which is supposed to have lieen esm- 
b^heil brCuhUa himself, the foundc of the Guhila family of MewAr- Ohitor was ruled 
over by BApA and his successors till another capital caUed AhAila, at a short dwtanw from 
Udaipur, was founded Inter, probably by Bhartnpatta H (»• 990-1000 - a.d.) 

Tho fortress remained in the hands of tho Guhilots up to the time of SaklikuinAra, tlie 
twentieth ruler from Guhila. during whose reign it is known that the ParaniAra king Mu^a 
(VAkpatirAJa II) of M&lwA (S. 1031-^=974—93 a.o.«) attacked MewAr and annexwl it to his 
dominion. This attack of Mufija is apparent from the Bij&pur inscription.’ dated &mvat 
m3 (997 A.D.), of the time of the RA^trakula king DhavaU. which records that Dhavala 
liad rendered ossUtance to tlie Mew&r army when Agli&tn (AhAila, tho old capital of 
was destroyed by Mufija. .After Mufija, his nephew Bhoja (S. 1070—99=1010-4- a.d. ) held 
I’hitor and lived there for sometime—a fact proved by the following authorities: 

(1) The inscription* dated S. 1378 (1321 a.d.) in the DelwAfA temple of ViinaUvasatl 
on Mount Abu sajTi that Dhandliu (Dhandhuka). lord of ChandrAvati went over tc Bhoja 
Ikinu of DhAra) when Bhimadeva (king of Gu jarAt) liecamc nngr>- with hun ^_ 

1 For iauXar *1 iokar. «oe Tod* AnrtaU and Antiquities of Itajasthnn^ edited by W. Cro^, v^. I, 
p. 310, n. 4 ! and Sdmiti^dhtCt tawdri^ (Englinh traniilation by tJeorgo 8. A. Ranking), vol. I, p. 3117, n. . 

* Tod’s RajaMhan, vol. III. p. Ifr*7. 

» /6*d„ voirTTp?. 2WI-268. RdJpOtdnd Museum Report, 1017-16. p. 3. 

♦ Tod’* vol. 11, p. 010, No. III. vviii « ii« 

* ChinninfihMn's .-IrtAcpo/ojriai/ .Surerw oj Indta, vol. XXIIl. p. •*— ■. # ». Hm im «aid to 

• Tho Unit inacri|Aian of Mufija b in 8. ^ 0 l 

have ruled up to 8. I 05 O. {The Parrndras oJ DhAr and Malted by Luard and Ulo, p. 0.) 

1 Ep. tnd., va\. X. p. 30, dtoka 10. • Ep. Ind., vol. XI. p. IK2 f., snd vol. I. pp. 23. I. 

• fpnrr^ ii « u 

^ Nirn^ ^ n 4 n 

(Froai the impreadoo.) 

See also Ojhe’e History qf Rafputanat *ol- I, p- 
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(‘’) Tho Jain AchArva Jinaprahhaaflri aUo aaj-a that when the Curjara king (Bhlmadcva) 
took umbrage at Dhandhuka. he (VimakUAh) having brought him Imck from Chitor a^ 
paciBcd the Gurjara king, built tho temple of Vimalavaaati m the Ramvat year 1088 

two authoritiea show that some lime during 
Dha.Kll.uka wen. to Bhoja, who then live.1 at CWtor. That Bhojadeva l.ved at Ch.lor 
ia alao clear from verec 31 of the ChirwA inBeriplion'i of S. 13W (1273 A.D.). a a^uel 
of the attack of Munja, Chitor paased into the handa of the ParamAraa of MilwA. b.nce 
then it changed handa aa followa :-Thc ParamAraa (MuAja and hia aueeeaaore) held away 
Ir Chit tm the time of NaravarmA and YaAovanuA (Samvat 
during whose reign, the Ch&luk>«a king .Siddhar&ja Jayasimha of Gujar&t 
100:^1143 A.D.W) establiahed hi* supremacy over M&lwA after warfare that lasted conti* 
nuoiwlv for twelve years. The Solahkl rulers of GujarAt held Chitor till the re,gn o 
MaN-a^Ala (Saravat 1230—33=1173—76 a.d.«). who was attacked and defeated by RAwal 
SAi^n^imha of MewAr (S. 1228-36=1171-79 a.d.**), who thus revered poesessiou 
of Chitor from the Solahkis. SAmantasimha, however, was soon attacked and driven out 
of Chitor by KSrtipAla, the ChauhAna ruler of JAlor (in MArw Ar). But hi* brother KumAra- 
siihha ousted KSrtipAla from MewAr with the help of the GujarAt king, and recovered 
possession of hi* ancestral dominion.^* 

The fortress henceforth remained in the hands of the Guhila family for about a centuiy 
and a quarter until the reign of RAwal Ratnasimlia (S. 13^ = \303/.^). In this year it 
became a victim to one of its great sieges, viz., the attack of AlAu d-din IJaljl 
It was conquered by ‘AlAu’d-din and kept under the control of the SiiltAns of Delhi till the 
\'ear 13*25 a.d., after which it was overrun by Hammlra, the ruler of ScsodA, and restored to 
Ihe possession of tho Guhila family. Henceforth the fortress continued to enjoy the happy 
rule of the Guhilots for about two centuries till the time of VikmmAditya (\ikmmAjit, 
S. I.'i88—93=1531—36 a.d.**), during whose reign it was again subjected to two attack* by 
.Sultan Bahadur ShAh of GujarAt. It was conquered by the SuljAn. but tlio RAjpAts very 
soon drove out his garrison and retook it. It remained in the hands of the Guhilas for 
about forty years, after which it was again vigorou*ly attacked** and conquered by the 
Emperor Akbar in 1567 a.d. It remained in the possession of the Mughal* until the reign of 
JaliAngir, who shortly after hi* accession to tho throne, restored it to MahArAnA Amarasiihha. 
It was again occupied by the Mughal* in the year 1680 during the reign of MaliArApA 
UAjasiihha, when the emperor Aurangacb visited it and placed a garrison in it.*® But in 
the following year peace was made by the emperor with MaliArAM .laya*iihlia, and Cliitor 
WAS restored to him. Since this time, the fortrea* has remained in the hand* of the Guhila 
family of MewAf up to the present day. 

1 slioll now enumerate a* far as possible the attacks that were made upon Chitor from 
time to time and describe briefly the event* connected with each. 


10 i 

Tin*! Hwirr ff ♦n'irr iM < it 

Ttrthakalpa {AHmdahcJpa). 

11 VUnna Oritntal Journal, vol. 21. p. U3. See 0 X 1,0 R6jpmn6 Alwuum Report. 1030-21. p. 4. 

to thiMW •uthoritie* Bhojadev'a »loo ereoUd at Chitor a ternple of Siva, which wa« then calioci 

’ H *• »»- Mokmlji'. ,«,plc. 

1* /ml Ant.. %'ol. XIX, pp. 363 and 349. • 

IS iml Ant i*ol VI. p. 213. See alao The Parmdrtu of Dhdr and Mdlwd. pp. 32-3.1. 

14 /S Ant'., vol. VI. pV 213. »» Itui. Ant., vol. 53. p. 100. 

14 I bid p. lOl. ** Duff* Chronoloy^, p. 211. Also anit. vol, 55. p. II. 

!• Tod’s IbijaMihan, vol. 1, p. 360. »• V. A. Smith's AUtar. p. 86. 

to Rrid., p. 92. ; 
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According to the Chach-n&mA}^ an attack on Mahrat, of Chhor, seems to have 
been made by Chaoha very shortly before his accession to the throne of Sindh in 631 a.d.«> 
R4 ii& Mahrat of Chitor appears to be the Maurya king, MihcAvara of Chhor, a ho was one 
of the predecessors of MAna. 

An attack on the Mauryas of Chitor is also mentioned in the Bombay Gazetteer *• as having 
been made by Junaid, the Governor of Sind, sometime during the reign of Sjalifa HAshim 

^24 _ t3 A.D.). This is unlikely; ior Chitor was then in all probability under the GuhiU 

ruler BSpA. It is, however, possible that the attack referred to was not on the Mauryas of 
Chitor, but on those of KhAndesh. which was nearer to Sind than Chitor. 

As has already been noticed, Chitor was taken from the Mori king MAna by BApA 
sometime after S. 770 (713 a.d.). Before Uking Chitor. ho is said to have ruled at NAgdA, 
the old capital of MewAp. He ruled at Chitor tiU 8 . 810 (753 aj).), in which year he is said 
to have abdicated *» in favour of his son KhummAn I. It is somewhat difficult to identify 
BApA and assign a place to him in the genealogy of the MewAr princes. The name BAi^ 
does not appear to be a personal name, but a title. According to the JUijapraAutimakd^ 
fcJtyo,** Mulmot Naipsi’s KhytUa and other authorities, KhummAn was the son of BApA ; 
while, according to the Atapur>8 inscription, KhummAn was the son of KAUbhoja. From 
these it appears that BApA and KAlabhoja were identical. Thus BApA may have been another 
name of KAlabhdja and the eighth *• ruler from Guhadatta (Guhila, GuhAdHya, GrahAditya, 
etc.), the founder of the Guhila dynasty of MewAr. In the inscription *« dated ^mvat 1028 
(971 A.D.), of the time of the king NaravAhana of MewAr, Bappaka (BApA) is said to be the 
moon among the kings of the Guhila family and a jewel of the surface of this earth. It 
was this BApA through whose bravery, according to Col. Tod,** the first attack on CJhitor, 
then under the Mori prince MAna, by YaaW or Muhammad bin QAsim, was defeated. 

The next irruption of the Muslim invaders against Chitor took place during the reign of 
KhummAn II, and was made by the Khalifa Al-MAmfin of BaghdAd. Col. Tod gives an 
exaggerated account •* of the invasion and mentions the names of many towns and kingdoms 
which had not been founded by then. For instance, the principal towns of Ajmer, Jaisalmer, 
Sirohi, etc., mentioned by Tod, were not founded earlier than the twelfth century a.d. 

The next assault on Chitor was made by the C3iaahAna ruler KirtipAla of JAlor daring the 
reign of RAwal SAmontasimha of MewAr, as stated above. The result was that SAmantasimha 
had to abandon CSiitor and go to VAgada (the territory now occupied by the present BAnswArA 
and Dungarpur States), where he established an independent kingdom for himself, and 
thereby became the founder of the present ruling family of the Dungarpur SUte. ” 

Elliot. HUtory oj India, vol. I. pp. 426-27. 

it Duff’s Chronoioyy, p. 80. AWo EUlot. Hutory oJ India, vol. 1. pp. 406—7. 

» Bombay OazeUtor, vol. I. pi. I. p. 100. 

II Rdjpdtdnd Museum Report, 1017-18, p. 3. 

IS IntL Ant., voL 30. p. 100. 

!• fft fnTrf*THPr‘ ^ nrw rrrr II. 

. 

Canto UI. 

IT UohQOt Naiosri KhyAta, ■beet 2. p. 1. 

sa Ind, Ant„ vol. 30, p. 101. 

I* Ibid., p. 188. 

BO 

Ante. vol. 30, p. 180. 

*t Tod’i Rajaetban, vol. 1. pp. 287*00. 

«*| /!!?’rnr*vol. 63, p. lOl. Bdore tbi. an auack on AhAJa by kin« llunJaiAja baa abaady 
been referred to. 
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CWtor -» n.tt M»iM by 8uia« VUiru'd^ M.bn.4d rf I^lh. to 
JidtiMitolu oJ M.w*r (8. Ifro-I30#= 1213-1263 A.D.). In th* ftjri ^ 
tbe SultAn oslfed hb brothn-fcUlo-d-dto from hb goTemiMnt o» K»nauj •» Delhi, but ^ 
uTwt. being .(mid o« . plot iHjotort bb life, 6ed to Cbitor wiUi h» Ho w« 

pu«ued for .bout eight mouth, by the SulUn, -ho then returned to Delhi ** 

An toTMkHi •* of Mewif by fbiliAn Shnnuiu’d^iln AlUmidi of Delhi is nhio recorded 
doling Ih. reign of lU-J J.itfmuihh.; but Chitor -« "ot ofletoirf by Umt 

Cbitor weroi to h*r« been next nttaoked during the reign of Tejnei^. (8. 1317 .4 
1280-67 A.D.). the eai end eoooe^ir of RAwml JnitmeiriihA of Mowir. Thiii appe^ from an 
iMoripiion** dated 8. 1817 (1260 a.d.) of the time of Vl^ladeYa. the B^la rM o 

the goreroment of ftom rnmi 26 of the Oiir-i iimenptiM,** d.t^ 8.1330 (1^ 

. i,.rof the time of IU.U 8«mr..iihlm (& 1330-58 = 1273-1302 . n,) it 

.ppeue tbrt the btoUe between TeiMtoih. Md VbnUdee. -M fought to the foot (taftofi) 
of the foctreaa of Chitor. 

After these minor niucki. Chitor waa iubjected to one of Ha greateat aiegea by 
OM of the mort vigorooa and warlike eoTereigna that occupied the throne of Delhi. 

• Alin’d^ln Khaljl. the 8nltin of Delhi, who after a elege of alx inontha.»i during wlb^ bit 
army wffereTgrtat lose, captured the fort on Monday, the llth day of Mubarram 703 a.h. 
(26th Augurt 1303 a.d.) and, haring ordered a maaeacre of 

goremment of Chitor on hie eon 5hi,r IbAn. after whom H waa called Hp^bAd." fti^ 
held Chitor for about ten yeara, but when the Muhammadan rule in Chitor becaiM iwll-nigh 
impoaaible. and the RAjpAU began to aaMrt their independence by throwing the Muham- 
madana tm the walla of the foctreaa. the SuliAn ordered Khitf KhAn to eracuatethe plaw a^ 
hand it over to the SongarA ChauhAna MAladeva ♦« who acluiowledged the auprcmacy of the 
BttltAn. Thua the foctreaa remained under the direct or indirect control of Urn Sul^na of 
Delhi till about 1325 A.D., after which it waa conquered by RApA Hammira of SiaodA.** 

After the aoocaaioo of Hammira. an attack on Chitor ia aaid to hare been made by 
Muhammad TugfaUq of Delhi, whom Tod mianamea the * KhUji king.* The Muhammadana 
were defeated in U\ia attack, aa appears from the inaoripiioci, dated 8. I486 (1438 a.d.), of 
the time of AImKAtA^ KumbhA of McwAr.«i 

This aaeault on Chitor has given rise to many interesting aocounu written by 
different authors. 

Let US quote what Od. Tod writes on the subject 

succeeded his father In 8. 1331 (1275 A.D.), a memorable era in tbe annals, 
when Chitor. the repository of all that waa precious yet untooched of the arts of India, waa 
atormed, aaoked, and treated with remorseleaa barbarity by the Pathan emperor 
• AUu'd-din. Twice it waa attacked by thia subjugator of India. In the first siege it cecaped 
•poli^tioo, though at the price of its beet defenders i that which followed is the first successful 
hult and capture of which we have any detailed account. 

(To Ac contitnui.) 


Tot. I. p. 23S. 

IS nFXmTymrsT, p. ' 


IS /Ml.. TOl. VI, p. SIS. 

•r 8ss DOCS 11, above. ^ 

It la |/iiiiSi|j itliM*l if iVttft (Eoflish UaaalaCioo byO. 8. A. Raokiogl. vBI. 1, p. S57. tbs sntbor 
■psska of tbs oocupMsS ct Chitor within a fsw 

>* EllioC, ffiisnry ti India, vol. Ill, pp. 7S-77. 

•* Ha was tbs broCbar of KAobs4adsva, tbs laaC CbauhAoa nilar of JAlor. Alter tbs (all of JAlor m 
abool ISl 1 AJ>., tbs ^HTiaan wm pot to tbs sword bj *AlAa'd4la*s gneral. XAladsva. bowevsr, tsoaped 
tM iats o( tbs punmnx, and suoossdsd lalsr oo In winning (avoor of tbs SullAo *AlAa’d-din ftaljl who 
appoiotsd hi«w govomor of Cbitor is about 1313 Aj>. 

Cl lad. AnL, vol. S5, p. 11. 

c> Ibid^pp. IMt. 
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book-notices. 


i Edition of th* Bhandnrknr OrkoUl 

n -*- Inatitato. Pooon. EMckukn 1, 

t nod 3- 

W* nto gM to thnt lb* odilioo of ih* if«- 
HOMAata und«t-to by ih. BhondorUnr Or^l 
RflMMTb iMtHOt.. Poooo. h- t« 

.ndw.b.».wHhti.ihrt»l-ckml- 

B^Ulwork. T-pUnol th.work,-«^pn.^ 
wM to coDia. idl ih. ^ 

««ioo.. which «o 

tamnj mad r«|uif. ^ •«* 

coOntioo. A foil lntfOdoetfc». fivfaf . eomprki*^ 
tk^ Mcoont of tb. mwitwrHpt n».t«i.l mad 
dkeamiag th. prineipU. of t«to.I 
^dopud, im int-MWd to b. Imamd .t th. «»d of 
tint .wdioo of th. work. th. Th. 

Ant f-oicota b pimemdmd. howcvw. by • few grn^ 
oblmtioa. on tbTpVwth of th. Unrt., firl^ 
m conpMOtivtrfy brki cooep^tu. of th. in.ni»crfpt 
BMicrUl mmd for th. p rw wi t wlitioo. Th. mono- 
*rtpU u»d «*»• tiam .n O.W th. eoiin^ 
aod notonUly f.Il Into • nmnbw of •*** 

cteM boring ehmrmeUriMicm of it. own. Th^J***» 
dMdm thme Into • Norihem 

MOO- Amongth.North«M.lnchid«ith.KAJmW, 

of which wght mnnowripu h.*w b«o eonpor.^ oo. 
Moithin f rom North BihAr t foot from B«ig.l •«» 
from Indor.. On. from **3^ 
from Twriore, .boot tiM from Poon., four to 
Mokrihun «kI four from Kymorm conkrtot. th. 
Soaih«n..BdidI th.m h.v. bmn oompMod .o 
Thm. M. to . nwiky of mripu—I>wmnAg.i^ 
with H. numwoo. Tvktic.. Tclogu, Gmnth., w»d 
MakyAUm In . g»r.l ^^k«iflcntioo of th^ 
th. MThi typ. k th. KnknlH v«koo. to f^b 
odm DeHamgirt vmnicam gmi edkud. From 
ihk mm m hmmim th. .kbormtioo Into th. rmrioa. 
other am.ioo.kdkenm«l. width. chomeUr of thorn 
oflMiofic k mid to b. mor. « km duo to th. 
ttndmey to okborot. tho moount .bmdy ghrm», 
•nd th. portloo. th.t cn thm bm tnoricMl out 
con rnldy b. omitted mm eparkrao. or ktm- w hhtio^ 
whoro thmo k not much mmiumript mipport; 
ouurwk. tho dk eormy of . principk oo which 
them mn b. roimtml k rocognked to b. . mnttm 
of diflkolty. 

On. othm important point k that ihmn k • eoo- 
ndmabk amount of ogroomoot botwmn th. K nknlrf 
vorkom and th. Southom. mo that tb. toforooeo 
mmam firmilik thot thoy wmo originally bamd oo 
inm. tmrta In Mm. rocpoct. tb. Hwtgnb 
.miom khow th. ■nalkk addkion, .od thoy may 
perhap. b. ropmkd mm having oiflorwi th. kak 
'fttionc. 


Xb. principk adopted to th. ehoic of th. tort. 
BOl a quokioo of th. arithiMtioal majority, 
oor k it on any other eaakr phneipk of th. bmk 


et mm. dating of tha mantacripta. A fair mixtor. 
of eommvatkm and mkotiokm k what k actually 
adoptwl. IM good rmding of good manuwript. 
botog rcjMtad. “ InUrprctation ha. throughout 
bam glvmi piwwdmc. orm mnMd.tioo.’* In 
lb. mattm of coTTMtkio. of Mkckm., thorn lor 
whkh mantarript authority wm. Mund bar. 
bmo allowwl to kaod to th. Uxt. ** A. a gmcml 
ruk. p ikarooc. k girm to a rmding which hma 
aaggaka how oihar i m ilin g . might bar. arimn. 
Wbwi aah a rmding waa not avaikbk. tha eboiew 
loll upon oo. which k eommoo to (what primd 
faeim appmrwl to b.) mor. or km todapaodont 
vamkoa and which U arpportwl by toirtoaic pro- 
babihty | th. pr e muiifit i oo of originality to auoh 
ttWM k fiwquwitly cooflmMd by a lack of ckAnita 
apaamant betwma Ih. diaoordant rwaiota.'* 
Thk wiitioa of th. JifaAd6*droio, If it dem not 
•ebkv. at one. th. pmfaotion of an autboriUtir. 
tost, takm ua. at any raU, a kog way townrda 
It- 

Th. printing and th. gk op ar. rmy good, a. 
wm to ha npceimi of th. Nirooy* SAgar. praaa. 
It rwioonik to th. emdit of th. alhorial atal! that 
fmr mtor. am dkcovmabk. Th* oditioo k pro- 
vkkd with a fmr UhaUatkma, du. both to th. 
ability and lb. Uhoor of tha mdightmad ChkI of 
Aoodb I and vmy erahtabk Uay am. both to regard 
•o and aehkmnMot. W. eoogmtolat. tha 

or^nimtioo upon lhar auccam. It k alrmdy 
banning to Mfti mty good optoko. from aehekm, 
and it k to b. bopod that it will rmniv. ackquaU 
pubUe mppori to mabk tha organkatioo to 
oarry oo th. work to compktioo. 

B. K. AnrAXOAB. 


Mabatha Raja* or Tabjokb, by K. R. 
Scbbamakiax, II.A.. Ucturm in Hktory. MAha 
mja'i Oolkg*. Viiianagram, with a for.word by 
Mr. P. T. Sftnivam Aiyangar, Rmdm in Hikory, 
MadrM Cnirmmty. Poblkhai by tba author. 
Prk. Ro. I- 


No hktory of India wooM h. oompkt. if it w.m 
ot bamd oo fuD and oatkfactory keal hikork*. 

> kody of th. pohtioal map of Indk rhow. 
iflrmot kata*, mch aotim in mom ** 

thor, nnd eooMquaoUy oorkhtog tb® pobtMal 
Dd cultural hktory of tb. kod. An attompt 
a. not yot boon mad. to kody tb. kcal 
jatory of tonumombk «nall katoa. whirh bar. 
anthbuUd to th. omi total of Indian Hikopr- 
n th. hktory of South Indk, no kingdom ha. 

nan morn prominmt thw, th. 

*i.l. «, n*d « 

Tk« CMtM. K»)*l» O* 
nm bmo tto rukr*. In thk mooograph Mr. 
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tee rSI>UN A^CTIOE^UIY 


[ ArauBTi, 


BubramMiiBrt haa ond^Jai oiiwd to turaish ii« with 
m cannectod hUt«y of the activitiM 

Tanjow- 

Tha «tory of tha Slurilthiw at Tanjoro 
E^!clp^ds over nearly tivo ctmturEw^ Tta founder 
WAM VemkAjr, 1070 a U* It hui an unbrotm ioccw- 
icion ol ruloTH—Sbahji. SorabhojU PmtApmiigh, 
TuljijK AmarMnjli aoO SftraljhojI 11- The eiiihof 
him Utilized the itaiterial uv&UfthliOt wUothair publwhad 
or ip niantiseript» in depicting the caroftra of these 
rtilore ni Tapjoto. He hta taken pains to peint 
out the rich memorlala af the MarlihA Eaito 
in the shape of temple®, forts, chouUri* and othw 
eharitahJe institutions, now filntofit in ft state of 
diecey, (wring to continued u-irglflct. It should be the 
duty of our jiftlfiolic citivms to preserve these 
niic:ient moimnicnts, a* the relics of rulerti who 
c^ontrihuted not a little to bjit iehing the culture of 
South Indift. Mt. Bubratnanieu hfts deecribed 
th«e and more in the last ihrw chnptera of the 
book, whieh are indeed mterosting reading. 

BtnHies like the one und(sr review supply a long felt 
n(K5d, and wo hope theauthoi will puraua his subject 
in a mot* intenaivo otftopor, nnd givo ua a oompleta 
history of the kingdom of Tanior# from tbaeftrlwrt 
tti^. The valns of the preaent survey would 
have lieen cOMiderably enhftncod by tho oddlti(M 0 .of 
ssl(!cted iUuBlrstinns of the ancient iftmains. Wo 
cannot bettor Mmcluda than with the wards of 
Mr. BrinivnaB Aiyangar i This book has boon 
written so as to cfiablc the inUltigent ieeeher of 
history to lay well and truly the foundations 
of historical studies in tha Tanjora district/' 

V. R. R. rhesitrran. 


BEOiNxnros of ViJivASAttasA HraroRT, bp the 
Rev, H* Hknaa. MhA- in.; pp. 

t'iii + 141- Bombay, Indian Histdrioal Resnsreh 
Institute, lD2E>. 

The author hoi cntically okammed the wrians 
legandnry and t radltiarui,I storios, as weU sft tbs 
aocotinta rocordod by Xuniz nnd Firishtn, regard, 
Ing the foundationi of tbs city of Vijayanagam. 
He mjocti the legends, and come* io tbs aoncluaicn 
that the story of VidyBtaoya*a connszion with 
the fouudation of the city and of the empire of 
tljayanagara wos fabdcfttsd with a dcdnite object 
bp the ftSCotLqa of the ^ringarl mDnfistflry, Follow- 
irkg tha cluos fiimishfid by Ntmiz and Firishla, and 
titilizing a ouiahcr of cp'P^I''li^oal rtnords, of which 
mitft rup, ho has mndo an czlmtistive study, ha 
cnniea to the coneliujoa thnt the Deorao" of 
Kimia nnd tbs Bilal Dew Raja of Pirishta wiw 
no other than Stra BaUitla (D»v'a RiI1>'a^ of the 
Hopiata dynasty, the "sun in the sky of the 
V4dava race ^ of the Lascripttqca, who vras captured 


find sant to Delhi by Malik Knfur after bis ooaquost 
of DvArasamudra, but was latur released and sent 
back to his ktiigdom. He uODaidefa that the 
oonvealng of his kinsmen by Vlra RaUAlft, rofomd 
to bp Eiriihta, most ILkelp occurrEid at TiruvnO* 
ip IS 2 &, ftpd that It WM in pursuonco of the 
defensivo measuree agauist the Muhammadan 
invaders Iroin the north dov-ised at this cemlerenBe 
that Steps wist taken to fortify anil perhaps onlorgo 
AnegundL fia suggmla, further, that by ths 
"fdondatlon of VijayonagamNunit and Firishta 
refer to this work at the nnrthern site, and that 
Bukka I was the real fiJunder of TijayanogarB. 
south Df the TnngahbedrUt, this being tha reason 
why in BO many of Ills inacriptiooi Vijapnnjsgora is 
catlDd HoanpaHaua, the now city, aa diatmgnishftl 
frnni thn old town of /kncgoadi. 

As regards the origin of the Sangnma dynasty. 

It baa gi^ucrnlly boeft thought hitherto lltat Hari' 
hnra and Rnkka cumir from tho Telugu country, 
Fr, flescB* quetae V. A. Smith as writing that *' good 
antberity eidsts for regnnluig tho brotbara as 
Furtive* from the oasiem Telinga or Telugu kingdom 
of Warangal "j hut it should bo noted that in the 
I very nojt sentence he aded i ** Equally good, or 
porhaps better, antharitp views them a» chieftain* 
under t|ie Eanareee dynasty of the Hayfcl* or 
Ball&la kings of the Mysote country*'" This latter 
opinion aocorda with tho view tipressed by Fr, 
Hems, who signincantly draws attentian to the 
I nhcliiuns In the Telugu country against the early 
Vijayonagarfl kings, as being imcanslstent with the 
theory that Saiigama'i family rnme from those 
ports. A close nludy of the Mysore inacriptimis 
' leads our author to the conclnsiOD that Boiigama's 
famQy, who bad settled in Karnataka, were prob' 
ably descended from the family of Kedirftja, which 
occupied high olHooe tiiulnr several Hoyoala kiogs, 
to whom, motoo^TT. ho gives roascns for think, 
ing they wore related by kinship. This would 
go a long way to explain the appoinlmcntof Kati. 
hara oa ni>aAditiut^djaIrii?ani o%'er the newly fortified 
city on ihe northern frontier, tho apparently 
j immediate and general acquicseeueo in Harilmra's 
asnimplion of power on the death of Bnllkln fT 
and tho abundant (mdonce of loyalty to llw momorj" 

I of the Hoynlns in the imwripticxns, and in the acts 
I of the Vijapanagura kinjp. 

Tho abovo ore but a fow of thn imporlAnt conchi- 
■ima and iiuggestiona made towards olBHriTm; army 
tbe obsoutitlcs that have long sunomidicd the 
initial history of the Vijayanagam kinga and thnir 
famous capital, ami we hope tbo uutbor wiU bo 
encoaraged to extend his nseaichos Into tbe early 
history of this no longer lorgotton " emptre, tbo 
later history of whwh he bai already done so much 
to ducidate. 


C,E, A, W, Q, 






















TilE C17LTI?BE OF StEDiKV/VL INDIA 




STamsMUKji, li*30 1 _ 

By K. psi D» CODRINOTON. 

(Cmiitiiifd from fwje 1^2.) , , ,-11 

» , , .> i'lirttwoTk must I® classra flS-a nwlifiJMiy 

WUk^arp-^nd^wooM^g, “ ?>“''«* “P “d timing 

tntlmn urt.” It* t«ui proLLwa i t i' 4 uk ikn;inrf The mutcrial ifl t 1 >cn dyed 

to tb. pattern, Jilt "hicb b, ...liw 

*’ nlTtr'TC XTlTn ™od»m Mia belong almo,t ™tMy to Mipf.tM and 
m Hinad dots or rings, iab art t- . i, c*^*- Wanu famed for it. The Tialtcmfl used 

:fa:"n.iSl«ToVdrMraPF-. 

cntT “ “»’r •’^r 

aud sprigged patlem , ^ 1;« wrtrri-nnd^wuof dwine. Chcwkisand Inrtflm predonjiuftt' 

loom work, hut m embroi erj .o„nllT HtrictW ceometrical* certain well-defined motives* 

iog.th 0 «=ault i* ala-ay. formal and “ thoao doaigna .Uonid api^ar 

aoob aa tho aaoM e«««. beng J* “ T vJJtbt ™int of Tw and l«m tho 

™it’’rvkl“o(tbrACt«” 'X '’'“X “ 

Tr ™t«l a. Pdlglidt in Malabar. Pattamadai i„TinnevnUy,andGa.yam and\ .ragai-a am 

:i3rUrcatin6.» In tLc« and in tho cotton dorfa ilt ' 

woven all over India tills older school ol design is perhaps most dead} isibte, 

C. Ships and iipATs— * Alnnta The eimpleflt of these appesRi in Cave 

Four ws of ships “XjtwTLl a r lpll by a trident emblem. Xis, However. 
VVII ** It ia canoo-hke and has In o niaata, om. - t,-, 

1 li.- not a duenut Again, in the aaino cave the army of the yictorious S.n.ldo o. shown 

i i nlLJeftrltportatlnn against the Snhim™, hemes in one hoat, elephants m two others, 
in process 01 tmns|w B jrrotesqne iurttam figure- 

Thiwc lioata arc wddc in the beam M so-oalled MaliSjfUiaia ddfaio 

hea^ are tbe bigb-piteCd. Knely.ut 

JrdsJn,rbothnfw^eh.„„li-arepainW^ ‘Tb ihe 

Tlie passengers sit at their ease under a Xand of his mate srho w«ks a long padtile 

oonlined to the cBorts of a single sailor in the bows and of his mate, S^ ‘ 

on the starboard side from a m«t. pmearion, perch on a ladder 

ahiHits Tlie merehant shin in distress nf the Pdrsa deoddno In Cave II hw ...j ....tn, 

an awning ah, the three masts wilh 

In addition a jib is lilted in a peoitliarly eomplicatml manner and flies a small triangt 

sail without vlniblo mpaiis of Hupport, , ,« latpiKn 

The prohiems of Indian shipping are manifold. It has been sng^ 

sal! was importeil In>m the oast into the west, The Roman sap^m “,*?'M«inTliterally 
a trUngnlar'^op.sail of some kind, and it is certain that the JpTe o^ 

means ■•lop^dh" lnItidbm»nU‘rsasa w;hole,tlie lateen is eertamly (*.»■' 'niPlt.-. 

I'i ffflV. drt, ST.I, ij, p. in. mul vtpl. fjl* pl«U!" 

Is HdVfflUv iMur. imt. .-Irf, vOl. IDs No^ 37. aadis 

li PUle 72. 1. W.a lu* I Ktt-i. ^ ' 

If Tliwe Seciu to be of rikAtliuij J ihs ufiunl Tiuuil word i*il ra™ui( ‘ lunt. 
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froscocs, which are perhaps the result of a lamlsman’s faulty oliscrvation. It is interesting 
to note that the ship of the P&nut Avaddna fresco is, according to the story, a Sop&m 
merchantman. At K&nheri the latest of the cavea is a little earlier than any of the medieval 
caves at Ajanta, and there are fragmentarj’ remains of fresco-painting in the Ajanta manner. 
From the top of the hill at KAnheri the coastal shipping is clearly visible on a fine day, and 
what is more, the place itself is witliin siglit of the main road from SopAra to the NAiiA ghAt 
and so to Junnar, Paitlian, Ajanta and the north. During this period SojAra, it is true, was 
declining Ixjforc TliAna and KalyAn, ports which directly served the whole series of pasHcs 
from the Thai ghAt for NAsik and Manmad, the Malsej and NAnA gliAts for Paitluin, and the 
Kusur and Bhor ghAts for the south. SopAra must have relietl mainly on the Tlial ghAt, a 
mere tributary’ of the great Narl^adA valley trade-route from Broach. A possible connection 
may be suggested Ixdwecn the fresco-painters of inland Ajanta and KAnheri. 

D. Horse FrR.N'rruBB— 

Horse-furniture is well illustrated at Ajanta. According to Sir John Marsluill, stirrups 
are to lx* tseen in the Sanchi has reliefs, a reference which is quoted by Dr. Coomaraswamy with 
regard to a railing-pillar me<lallion in the Boston Museum, in which, ho claims, stirrups are 
also depicted.*® However that may be contested, for in the Ikiston sculpture the foot seems 
simply to be thrust through a surcingle which is worn over the usual flat blanket-like early 
saddle. At Ajanta stiirupe are not to l»e found. Tlie saddle, however, complete with girth, 
crupper and breast-lmnd, is a verj' modem, comfortable affair. Two variations of bridle 
appear: both liave brow-band and throat-losh, but one, used with a long-armed bit, bos a 
double noac-l»and, while the other has a single nose-band and is more difficult to understand. 
No bit is visible and the reins seem to lx* fastene<1 in some way to the bridle, in which case the 
little ornamental cheek-rosettes were prolxibly armed on the inside. The reins were held 
undivided and vertically up and down after the iSpanish-American fashion. Adornment 
was provided by head-bells, ]>lume8 and tassels. 

E. Arms— 


Arms at Ajanta do not vary very much. Spears are short with triangular blade* and 
fomiles. The daggers are all of one type, with a triangular blade and shapcxl grip. The 
recurvetl blades of the modem pwhqabz and bichwd do not occur, nor is the Hajput kafdr, with 
its transverse grip and sklo-guards, to be found. In the Simhala fresco there is a double- 
bladed tx>jra-liko dagger and chakras are seen flying through the air. Three ty{ies of shield 
occur : (1) a small parrying shield, presumably of metal, (2) a round shield presumably of hide, 
and (3) a curved oblong shield with tassellcd fringes at the side, w'hich seems to have l)een 
made of black and white bamboo basket-work. The patterns of these long shields are most 
interesting and vary greatly. Hound hide shields are common in modem India, clepliant and 
rhinoceros hide being chiefly used. Tlic little parrying shield to be seen at Ajanta is 
ioonographical and appears in many Southern Indian scul|)tures. As a rule, the hill tribes do 
not use shields or armour, although quilted garments are said to have been worn and suits 
of armadillo-scale armour from Central India exist, exactly as represented in the early frescoes 
in Cave IX. hroin Chittagong and Tippera keystone-shaped shields of leather stretched on 
crow battens, with a central iron boss, are said to come, but there is no trace in mmlem India 
of the Ajanta baml>on basket-work shield. 

Both coraposiu- and long bows are found at Ajanta. The inotlem Bhil longbow is usually 
fitted with a split bamboo string lashwl with sinew or leather, and a quiver is oarriorl with it. 
The Khonds. howe\i‘r, and many other of the hill trilies do not use a quiver when hunting, 
and hold their meagre supply of reserve arrows, togi-ther with the Urn , in the left hand] 
exactly as does the hunter in the Chhadanta Jdlaka in (?ave XVH.*® ' 


!• 5Unilwll. Gmidf to Sanrhi. p. I3H. n. 3. Cooirmrwmramy. lioM/m HfJUtin xxiv 

The relief refernsi to i* M. F. A., 23, 4«l. • rwilins-mediillion in ml MathurA mjiisli^tone (KitoliAn) ' 
llatc 03, I. 8., 20,1802. 
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The .words .re limited to t hree type.: Firetly, and most commonly, there « . type direct^v 
oomparablo with the modem kutri, inour»-ed with the cutting edge on the inner aide S^nd- 
Iv timre i. the lypicl Imlian long .word (kirich) with .tr.ighl, pomt^ bUde, wd thirdly, the 
lUf bUded ,««/*..>' The curved (olinir bUdo i. not found, nor ^the Mughal lcnuclde.gu«rd 
and rfiape.1 <iuillon». In the on* of arm. it ia cany to 

weapon.. .'VH tlie AjanU types of blade luivo survived to day, while line* and pafftM bUde. 
have^n found in the Tiiiiievully uni-burial.. With nil the* typ« there appears only one 
type of hilt, with an angular V-shaped guard and dise-liko pommel, tto bhide usually b^g 
•^ng bel by long prl*«. running up it either in the middle m along the «verse. ^i. 

U necessitate.! by the pmulUr properties of Indian steel, which, although tough and of fine 
qualitv, lacks flexibilitv. The modem flexible blades mounted m Indian rtyle are one and all 
frinais Modern Singhalc* knives have the same reinforcement. The oldest existing Indian 
sw^, very lew of which, however, arc m. early mi the seventeenth wntury, ^ve hamme,^ 
iron hilts, or occasionally hilt and blaile are forged in one piece, m which 

chiscUed. Damascening is not used, nor brass nor Bfdori ware on the hilt, al^ough iwt jeweta 
and imle sometime, are «. found. * at Ajanta. Many of these mo^m swonU are fitted wmh 
the spiked pommel which doe. not occur at AjanU, but seem, to thorougWy Indum. The 
iU/.malUwor.I. mounted like a knife, is of couree particularly coated wi h Nepal. 

Egertoii in his handbook of Indian arms uses a pseudoothnologieal c^ificaDon winch 
include uaw,ir-^mA«-bickmi-peskvA-. t>T>es of curve.! and recurv.d bla.^, here treated 
Muglml or M..h.t.«ms.Un. with obviously more primitive tyii« He duU.nguuhe. four 
O! g r-asi , • Bccoudlv. the Coorg, Nair and Moplah group, m which 

Hte'hru.hets and flambivanl swords with Indian V-shaped guards predominate ; thirdly. 

L doe. not analw]; and fourthly, the A«mmesc.BumH-se group, m whwh the d*d or ddo 
^ II ♦ vTWh nf weapon preiiominatCH. Actually the latter two groui»8 tend to merge on the 
^ oc^t w^orc a fluggeation of the dW-shape ia found in certain Khond and Koi weapons. 

In the early Ajanta freacowaoracvciyCoorg-likc chopper* occur. 

it AjTntr’T^^^^ parallel* Udween the Southern Inilian technique and Japanese technique 

TCcU^he Ajanta type, of sword and .lagger are also found, and the saiw eompoaUc 
At ,.^ry moderate length. The infantry shiehl w long and 

«amr«dih a roundU top. while the cavalry shkid. w hieli correspond, cl^ly with • h- Ainiitn 
(live I\ shiehls is bcll shaiicd and somewhat roimihd at the Iwttom. At Amaravati the long 
llte!.w::rk ihkM is foun^ and the long sword, but not the Imiri. There. .« at A,.nt., 
no war chariot* arc to bo Bcon, 

^ ‘tr^f*the rommonent types of pot at Ajanta ia the apouted water-jar, a form which la found 
n.p*^%y on the Sanchi a^hallmt baa-relicfa. Beaidea thia there are two 
ncSl The first ia round.bottomed with a imb«t 4 Uitial rolletl rim and a nwk of var> ing length. 
♦ f thin kind with wide mouths were made in diminbhing sixes to sUck one u^n 

C wc« enelcecd in a rope net (or l^^ng up The 

«v»ud tvpo 1ms a rimme.1 foot and a long neck ^ing outwa^ at the 

drinking ve«wl seems to have been a rimpely little cup. with a fiat , 

two or three of these oups set out on a fiat platter-like dish. aJ^tion in strines 

at Aianta. They were of all sixes,mid«ime iwem tohairehadriv^e^t®" - 

“ri it m-m . preew. 

lA kind of sprer.-jT. Enreow) « I1«.. ». I- 8-. >»“• 
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In (i drinking tioenc OH QU& of iho tool piMiols of Cnvo I a bejinJed person in pointed cap, 
iong-alwvcd timio and jewellpd Ik!!, BtaU-d oH a round ciisliion, is ilriuking from a ghallow 
saucer, ^hilc a knetdmg attendant hokfe a flat diah filled vilh fruit and f\ov>vts. Tuo femub 
attendants in long-aleevcd robca atand by with flagons. The® liavc long necks and ahaqily 
pointed bottoms and belong to a fairly well represented class of vessel, some of which am 
gndfooned and fluted. The form U thoroughly unceramio and straogoly un-Indian too 
from modem Blandarda, euggestive rather of certain Afghan and Yarkand forma. They have 
obvious Satmniaii paralleb. The same problem of material attaches to certain oupa 
which differ in nothing from the ordinary di-iuking cups, csccpt in aiae and in tins fact that the 
rim iH pierced to take a ring; which could bo pa«ssiblc only in nictaL On the whole the copper¬ 
smith has followed the potter cloBcly in the matter of form in India. Tlic little standing cups 
are not found in modem Itulia, but the form has been preserved m metal and oecur« ocoa- 
Efionallv in brass and ware. The form ia by no means speciflcally Indian, although its 

development in Indian, ceramics can be traced from an early date, for it appears In early 
Persian pottery at. Hhagts and SultAnfibfid. 

With regard to the uec these little cups were put to, and to certain Bacchanalian soenea 
at Ajanta, which arc paralleled in Kushan sculpture, it will be remembered that tho importa¬ 
tion of wdne into India is recorded in Boman aourcts. Vines, moreover, are etill cultivated 
in the Nasik distriot, and the toddy-palm (Palmyra)and the iMahiia tree are iDdigenouFi. Aho 
■ the opportunity ia acknowledged in the Peswa/om Jfitala {Cowell, No. fi47) where it ia written : 
Food to the hungry give, strong drink to those who drink require.” TJie frankness of the 
aekiiowledgmcnt Ls mitigated by the scholiast, who writes that the bcunliful prince knew "that 
the gift of spirits bringa no fruit with it, but gave it noverthelcas that tipplers might have the 
noble gift and might not be able to aay that they could not get what they wanted**' 

G* MKftAL WottK— 

V^ery little can ijo said of the metal-work at Ajanla* There are lamps on turnetl rtanda 
like candlesticks, and in tho coronation scene in Cave i the pulrooncd pots, from w hich water 
ia being poured over tho young prince, are vc^ metaj-like and somewhat rcminiacent of the 
modern Tanjore siefiwif w^ork* Tlie only other metai artlclea recognhtable arti mirrors. These 
are eirculnr and have a central knob Wbind, pierced to take a ring or cord. This form is, 
perhaps, especmlJy associated with China, tanged or handled mirrors being common all over 
tho east, in bronio, brass and steel in MnhammaiLan times, and notably in bronie in Java at a 
pcriofl closely sucoceding that of A junta* However, mirrors of any kind are rare as arehico- 
logieal finds in India. Only tliree tieem to Iw rcoordccl. under the misleading title of " plaques." 
These come from Tiniie%’clly um-burials ; two are tanged to take wooden, or pcrhajis ivory, 
hiiTKlIes, and one lias the knob at the bock* They arc of bronze, the face being slightly convex. 
In spite of the archicoldgical Tarencaa of ndiTors m Indip, modern Newikd-made copper and 
brass mirrors for Tibetan ritual use arc common* 

Tho distribution and material of these tniiTora raises the important question of tho 
occurrence of yarious metals in India* After iron, copper is undoubtedly the metal of India, 
Tin is rcporteii smong Indian Imports, but tin-bronze is almost entirely wanting in India, 
except in the related TinneveUy and Nilgiri urn- and caim-buriulB and eortuiii bronic icona, 
probably of the Cbola period. Once pcrtJss the Brahmaputra, one rotnms to an ottia of 
brouse - tho cira-pfrJus castings of Burma, Slam, Java and Camborlia arc almoet wholly 
in bronxe, Tibet is on tbc half-way line* The emigrant Newfiri metal workers from Nepal 
have taken with them into Tibet the Indian copperwerking tradition, while certain bronie* 
eastings exist which show strong (Chinese influence* Brass os a whole is a late medium in 
India, and also in Central Asia it appeare, for Henderson makes Uie astonishing statement 
that in 1670' brai^ was mistaken for gold in Yarkand, copper being in general use. Just ns 
copper IS (iiic casting medium of India, ftVc-jMHndfwe is on the whole method employed. Tho 
amnutng Kondh marriage toys and the bcer-syplions tised by certain As^amrBC tribee arc cast 
by this method nowadays in l>roas* 
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^AilKARA PX-THE CONDITIONS OF KNWLEDOE. 

By 8 ATINDRA KUMAR MUKHKIUEE. M A. 

shall treat them separately. 

A. Pernianence of the Subject. 

•n,. of our knowledge i. a inirtem in which e«r>- *4™? F«» knowlcd^ take* 

iU netful plu<« Kach piece of knowledge is connected with a nuniher ‘‘“'d odhet 

lU nghUul p <;( , (Vj {„t that maimilation ia neeesaary for the developmei.t 

of’ZwM^l^oinU to the’same direetion. Memory (.mrti) and recognition (pmfyori^d) 
oI knowledge ^ nrikctical life how much the elements of our knowledge ore con- 

based on It, show us 1 _ seeinu the face of a boy similar to that of my dead 

nect^ among the^lv»^ «.rrow! the face of my dear hither 

i'^’no more” nay oven every childUh prattling and naughty trick of hia, it ahowa that 
^ °okmcnU of our knowledge are intimately conneete'd. So. again, when we find a chdd. 
wL ^ seen a snake for tto second time, recognires it to be snake similar to »>><■ ^ 

had nreviously seen and with a terror-stricken face runs away from it. w can a^rt that the 
'Meierts of hU knowledge are interrelated. But how is such a eomplci net of intemlaU-d 
element If knowledge possible t-Our memory, and recognition which depend, upon 
kAW 1 bftt the relation which the different elements ha\*e with one another is aW a n s 
mcmorJ^ show that t^^^ that before remember that now/ ‘ I who 

through one sing o g Pf ’ . ,_ ^ forms of our renu mbranco 

tlmt -^ir^r^olr to"w^Il^ ::::: "deed, in . proec of continual 

chln'^^rfolloa’B B, B follows C. and C in its turn is succeeded by D, and so on. B"*- 

^ u A » MtAntmixe B ouf mcmorv is always in the form ‘ I who saw A before 

TmllXT aVow,- or ‘ I cho s^w B before recognUe B now > We remember and 
rememoer , . oerception and remcmbnincc or recognition a long time 

r?;at^"‘'e^’ I.l^nro7"w:Th:7L own ouota of knowledge. But stiU how i. it 
J^It linimeJIe^ or recognize ! Wo can answer by raying that thu, m possible bwaura 
Iw are The ezperienoes^ permanent individual, w ho U present throughout the ronfound- 
they are t I» The experiences ore of this permanent individual and 

I'SlU“TrtLrgH7kC» easy to say. as V..uUndhu has done 
IX in reply to a question of Vatsiputriya a. to how memoo- “ 1^'“: 

without a permanent «)ul. that " In the current of phenomena which “ .> 

rZefLurTa recollection appears. We notice the fact, and expreiw it. It is no more. ' If 
Ted to amount for this ap^aranoe of a recollection. Vasubandhu wilt reply, as any 
Xi7n!iw does by apTling to the law of association. “There is a cerUm affinity 
ITeeXL) " skys hc!^ there are ideas somehow similar to others and having a power 
IT Accepting that memory (and recognition ahm 

duo to asi^Ution of ideas, the quration remain, as to how the penmment \ " 

found in memory is to bo explained-- 1 remcmbCT this - means,., alre^ysw .1 

previously and I rememUr now.’ Had there been no Penna-ient J- ^ 

all the«i are experiences, how can we explain the persistence id the f f Had tte 
no permanent - 1 ,’ who is difierent from all the experiences, ‘I*'(or 
nwoenition would have iMien—- Another person saw this previously and I rcmemtier ( r 

rccognUc) thU now.’ Sarnkara sUtes in his SiUmMiiya, " ,Ttho 

in the ease that the perceiving and remembering agents «e ‘h* “ 7 ’ 

observations of one man are not remembered *’>: “”T,."unlTthe seeing and remembering 

Af the form * 1 ottw that thing and remember it now, unle ss tne bc^ - K 

-- - s/Wii.,115, 


I AbMdHar,na\ 0 fa, Eng. Tran., by Prof. Stt hfjrbAlfUcy. oh. VU, f 13. 
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persona arc both the same. If tbore v-vk two co^^^itive ngetita, Ihr- form would have btpu 
‘ Another person saw' this and T renidrnkT this now/ Init no bucK fonn of romeinfiranco is 
found."* Wo find the same Ibing in another place bIho. “ For niile^a tboru oxib-tacjneentitv 
equBlIy connected with the pawt. present and future* or on unchangeable subject nhitb knows 
everNM;hing, wc ore uniible to explain reraotubranw, Keegnition ond such oliitr tfungs/''^ 
If rcjucmbmnoe nnd recognition cense to refer to one Individiinh tJnn there will he no re¬ 
membrance and recognition ui all, and hence the whole systiiu of past exjcriiiice. wfiidi 
depends upon these twot ccasi^ to exist. 

Wo have said above that the syatora of our experience ifl not poBBibk wlthtmt a pc-jmantr.t 
subject. But it may bo doubted whether ibis pemuial identity, which ia taid to be the bnsia 
of the systom of ideas, is ilaclf a fact or a fiction. Are we hnunti to admit that the ' I " whkh 
poraists throughout our life is a really permanent enlity T or is it only a - coliveniIonal nan c 
given to a fjux of eleruenta/' as Vaaubandhu says?* As milk and wakT,” Vaanhaiidhu 
further states* *^arc but conventional names for some colour, touch and taste taken together, 
HO also is the designation ' individual" but a common name for tho diffen^nt elements which 
it is oomposed of."« Ho adds that the feeling of identity Is due to “ wrong personalbm, ‘ 
Hume alBOHa>'S* in exaeUy the same ttrain, that ** the soul or mind is in reality nothing moro 
tiinn the sum of oiir inner states, a collectton of ideng which flow in a continuous and reguJar ’ 
slrrara ; and he adds that which leads to the assumption of pensonal identitv Ji' O'lilv 
the frequent repetition of aimtlar trains of ideas* and the gradual suneessiem of oV iden^-, 
which is easily confused with constancy.ask both Vaaubandhu and Hume 
03 to who ‘ gi%TS them a common name*’ or who observes them ' passing in a continuous 
iind regular stream The ideas cannot know that there are similoriiics among fi r in, 
Tn find out similarities arnnug ideas* there mual be nn entity apart from the ideas, Unh 
there be an entity who observea tho different olcrnenta or inner states, why should Hare 1^ 
Riieh personal identity aa to cover past* present and even future ? We find ourselve.3 as 
different from the inner states, and at the same time find tliat we are always present, howi vr r 
much these inner states change. Indeed* because there is a i^ermanmt entity apart from 
the changes, and wliich we feel so surely every moment* that we pan talk of such ihings as a 
‘flux* ora 'fltream/ Bradley critiyises thb personal Identity and eonoliidcs, as T>r. 
Haidar puts it: “ Altogclhcf pereooaJ identity, based on memory* is a very unccrlairi thing* 
and Li largely a matter of degree/'8 BmdJey haa committed a mistake analogous ^ 
those of Voflubandhii and Hume* Does personal identity depend on memory' or does 
memory depend on personal identity ? If there is no entity which c ndirm {brauchout 
and of which we are every moment aware of as * I** how can we say that " 1 who smv 
that remember it now 1 ” To say that pemonal identity dependfl u^n memory is really 
to make the presuppoaition an effect of those which preeiippose them. Saiiikara*' therefrri 
says in his SiUrtUhdfya: " tii tho sUtement* * I know the present* I know the proximate 
and remote past, and I shall know the futnre/ the objects of knowledge change aa thev are 
present, past or future* but the knowing agent iloea not change*"® Pemoual identity is 
a prrflupposition and not on clltNJt t or. in other « ords. the prrmam nre of the subject mi at 
be OBsumwl ns a condition if the si'stem of our experience is to be ciplninrd. 

B, Sell^CcHLSOiOusness of the Subject, 

Wo have dlflcuescd above the permanence of tho subject as a condition of impirkri 
knowledge. Let us now take up the Belf-oonacioiumcfis of the eiihjeet as a comll- 

tion. It has been aaid abnye-and everybody feds it^that ail our e xnericner-B are n frm d 

3 Brahnuu^nviitidfifa, 2. S. 2,'i* I , g, jj, aj 

S Ahhi(IAarnuiko*a. | t. a p*' 

■ Fii tkfliiWrf^* of Mixtfrjt Pjkiloiiflphi^i, Trtuia,), p, 2311, 

^ Dr. irimlsl tlaklar, p, 223. 

^ 3. 3. 7. 
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to the ‘ 1/ the wIf-ccmficioiiB sulijeet. Whrtlier in preeptioiit e» ' I Ece n free "; or in infer¬ 
ence* US * 1 infer fire from smoke'; or in memory, as * 1 remember thifl '; or in recognition, ^ 

* T rcceignize this ’ j or in willing, sa ' 1 visb to have this ’: or in feejfng, as ' I feel ond 
such ’—everywhere the * I ’ is present, Tiy however you moy, you can never gt‘t rid of the 
’ I.' If wo try to do away with the * I,* or, in other words* if our eipcrience ceatea to refer 
to the ^ 1 ^—tho form of kdowicdgo would not he ^ i hco n tree,’ or' I frel pain,* which, in 
other words, means that ' I slmll have no knowledge,' fiaibkura, therefore, says in liiB 
(tthi-bkdftja : “ Unleaa one knowa himtelf as he eannut make any attempt to know 
anything*”^® The same thing has been put by Fichte in hta ^cicsice of Kiiovhtlgc^ Tlie 
truth is*” Hoye be, “ that you cannot think anything al all without adding in your thought 
the Ego as fiolf-conscious*”^ ^ 

f^adiknra, in his iutroduotioa to the S&tni'bhaAfja. gives us a deeper reason when he says 
tliat ” the iTOpidar u»c of ‘ I" and ' Mine ^ (l.fl,* fictf^coneciouenese) is due to a mixing up cf 
the real (.'f/n*f*n.} and the unreal (*4FKKj»£in=body* mind, and also that ” One call' 

not have the quaUties of tho aubjcct unlesy one has tho wrong notion that the hotly, sensei;, 
etc., arc identicol with or belong to the self of the knowing person,What ^amkora nieana 
is that Hclf-conflcioutne&B depends upon the union of the ^fman and the body, Bcnscf. etc.; 
and also that without Belf-ooitBciousnuifs no Itnow ledge is po^iblc- VAo 4 ispati eomroenta 
on tlio second statomont thus: ” To be subject oieana to poescse knowledge,'* This requires 
that the Bubjeot must have independence (^rdbiJitrya). Indepiidcncc mcoiiB that tbe 
siihjcci uses tho means of right kiiowlftigc though it cannot be compelled to do ifo* But pure 
cortsoioiisncaB* which Is free from activity* ennnot be said to uw the means of right knowledge, 
So the suKieot, in order that it can ubo the nicaiis of right know ledge* must bo due to a mixing 
up of the Xfraon and the body* mind* etc.”i'* The matter in of much importance and 
requires explanation* 

Tho origin of self-eotiBciousneRs, as we found above, has been attributed hy ^aibknia to 
the identification of the *4fmaa with our body, nund* etc. * I eat sweets/ and ‘lam wounded ' 
^such statements we alwap use. It iiiannot ho eatd that the Atman in such cases actually 
ent» or is wcumded, for wo j)creeive Ihoi our longue and skin are in direct toireh with the dith 
and the knife. How then can we ray that * I sm wounded ’'or * / cal sweets 7 ’ Does the 
^ I ' eat or get wounded i The reply, lliat si; neatieno are carried to tho as a psycho* 

legist might wiy* cniily piinhes the question further to the lirain ccntTce, bul doea rot fohe 
it* for tho brain centres arc not identical with The pineal gland of Bescartes umy 

be a clever device, but the fuiidomentnl difltcully remains the same. The fact is that the 
idontifies himself wllh the tongue and the body ; and bad it been otherwise—had not 
the idetitificd himself with there Iwc—lie w ould not have ^aid ' 1 cat sweets ^ or M am 

woumied.^ Our statement la'ccuues cleat if we wee that if by tlelachment we separate tlie 
jflman from these* then neither of the stab nitiita ispoi^Bihle* The phj-aicBl facts of eating 
or being wounded can ladong to cs only if we idetitjfy ouihcIvcs with the body, etc,, and, 
if not* the physical fact remains confined to the physical w citlfi* The fact that people commit 
suicide. ehoWB tlist tJicy greatly tlctneb thenwetviB frcin the body, ole.* and try to fly swoy 
from whal. they Lbluk to lie an ^ iron cage,' Hut these very people, Ijcfoju they con so detach 
ihemBclves from their UkIv* would have allLiddored al unyljody'a attempt to kill them, anti 
w'oukl bave saiii' f won't Im; kiUeil.' i/’^t iiutakc aiinthor example—^ I am well/ * I am 111* 
MTiat is the juattor here I The illticsH or well-Rung UdongH to tR» btsly* but we say * / am 
well' or * f am ill/ This is cine to the* ideuti heat ion of otir ,-l/»wan with tbe groai body, ko 
that the welblieing or illnci^ of the body Rciinies a preqiirty I'l tbi‘ .-f/wifMi an well* The 

fififHfsycr, [if, IB. 

11 *Scie»rr itj Ctuiptof Oil t'uiidiunfOliil ol Kiwwledjce, fi 1. 

13 IntcoductSun to/jrciAnvu'^rq’Mititiyti. Jltid. 

H Bhaniatl, t’ormncTLlDr^' to Saiiikam'^t lutroituetiDn to Jlfiahi*a*i$rvrtAAftfa. 
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* I * is, thus, due to the identification of the Atmon with its body,etc. Samkara, therefore, 
sa}?: Before the rise of ducriminative knowledge, the nature of the Jtva, which is pure 
light, is non-discriminated from its limiting adjuncts, as body, senses, etc., and appears ns 
possessing energies of seeing, etc.”** 

, We are now in a position to understand the significance of the statement of ^amkara 
and V&caspati quoted before, ns., that coupling of the Aiffian and the body and organs, etc., 
are necessary for knowledge. The questions whether this mixing up is due to avidt/d or not, 
whether the pure consoiousneas can possess activity or not, are mctaphj’sical, and we need 
not spend time over them here, but the fact remains, as VAcaspati says, that ** the subject 
must use the means of knowledge.” * I see a tree ’ means that the subject uses the organ 
of eye and thereby sees the tree; for if tin* subject ceases to liave any connecticn with the 
eye, the eye, of itself, could not have seen the tree, as is found in the caee of a man in a s^cen, 
when self-consciousness goes down to the lowest limit. A man in sound sleep docs not hear 
sounds, because the subject is in a verj’ low degree of self-consciousneHi, and has no ccnr.ee* 
tion with the auditor^' organ. But the man coming to consciousness after rising frrm skep 
or swoon, hears and sees—‘ I hear 80 un<l,’ ‘ I see a tree.' This shows that the subject miist 
use his means of knowledge in onler to gain knowledge. Similarly, in the cose of infen nee, 
wc need an effort to arrange the data and to draw a conclusion. 

Now, how is it possible for the Jiva to use his organs, etc,, unless he is self-conscicua ! 
We see that when wc wish, e.g., to touch a distant thing we stretch our hand towaids it, and 
when the liand has touched the thing we feel the thing hard or soft. We should mark two 
important facts hen*—(1) when we stntch the hand we alwaj’s think * I stretch my liand,* 
or something like this, in which the * I ’ is never absent; (2) secondly, it is only after we have 
touched the thing tliat hardness or softness is perceived, so that our self-consciousness—the 

* I *—must precede the perception of touch, for before we can have the perception of touch, 
the self-consciousness is already there as wc find in * 1 stretch my hand.* There will perhaps 
be no objection to the first, for in ail our activities we find that self-consciousness is neces¬ 
sarily found. It is not once or twice that we say * I taste,* * I touch,* and so on. Even in 
cases of using our cyca and ears, where our activity seems to be least, the * I * is present. 
When wc use our tongue or hand wc are palpably active, for the tongue and the hand have to 
be stretched ; but in the case of ejes, ears and nose, the activitj* FCems to vanish, for appa¬ 
rently we do not use them in the sense we use hand or tongue. But even there the acti% ity 
is present, as is seen when wc (train our eyes, errs cr ncse to see a dhtant thing, to hear a low 
voice or to smell a mild smell, and we say * my eye, ear and nose are strained,* meonirg that 
I used them. We do not feel ourselves as active in seeing, hearing or t-mellirg in the ordinary 
course, only because we have not to stretch them. Even in the case of tongue or hand,if any* 
liody put sugar on our tongue or ice on our hand, we feel sweetness and cold, but not tlu* 
activity of stretching the tongue or hand. We can, therefore, say that in the use of our 
organs of sense there is necessarily an activity, which may be felt or not, and the agent of 
activity is the ‘ I,* or, in other words, self-consciousness is necessary in the use of our organs. 

Now let us come to the second point. Knowlwlgi* tomes to us only when w-e use the 
organs, as we liave seen a little before, and we have seen now that to use our organs self-con¬ 
sciousness is necessary. Our second statement that self-consciousness must precede know¬ 
ledge follows from a combination of tht'se two concliisittns. If using the organs of sense 
precedes knowledge, self-consciousnets, which is a condition of using the organs, must prf» 
cede knowledge. Tlie statements of i^niitknni and VAcaspati, that knowledge is not possible 
without a coupling of the Atmon and Andtmnn, thiw amount to saying that without such 
coupling self-conseiousnesH is not jKissible ; without self-conseiousncfs the use of tlie instru¬ 
ments of knowledge is not poaaible ; and lastly, without using the instruments of knowUdge, 


1* BrahiiMMiUra-b/idfjfa, 1. 3. lU. 
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knowledge is not possible. The coupling of and A nd/nuin is only a far off motaphv-sical 

condition of knowledge, while self-consciouHncss is an epistemological one. 

We have said above that self-consciousness must precede knowledge, but this is one 
side of the problem. As we have said at the very beginning, if our knowledge 
to refer to the ‘ I,’ the form of our knowledge would not have been ‘ I see ’ or * I hear,* or, 
in other words, we would have no knowledge. Self-consciousness is a condition from two 
standpointsIt is the condition of using the instruments of knowledge; and it is also 
the ‘ proprietor' of knowledge. Tlie ‘ 1 ' uses the instruments of knowledge, and thereby it 
pTece<le» knowle<lge; the ‘ 1’ also possesses knowledge, and is thereby invol%-ed in knowled^. 
TTic full significance of the statement ‘ I see the sun * is: ‘ 1 use my eyes and 1 have the 

knowledge of the sun.' The * I,' when we look to it as the employer of instruments of know, 
lodge precedes knowledge; but when we look to it as the possessor of knowledge, it is m- 
Tolvcd in knowledge. If the ‘ I ’ simply uses the instruments of knowledge and ceases to 
possess knowledge, no good comes out of such using the instruments. It is only m abstrac 
ti^ that we can make such distinction as using the instruments and possessing knowledge. 
But in fact, if the * I ' uses its organs, it cannot help possessing knowledge. He who sows 
must reap. The ‘ I' can choose to use the instruments or not, but if it uses them, knowlcd^ 
must belong to it. Wo thus see that self-consciousness both precedes knowledge, and is 

also Involved in it. *i r 

It may, however, lie doubted whether we have been interpreting Saifakara correctly, lor 

from what we have said as to the permanence and self-consciousness of the subject-whom 
we have alwavs referred to as ‘ I '—one may suspect that we have been tending tow^ plu- 
ralism of Atmans, as held by the NyAjTi. There are miUions and millions of individuals, every¬ 
one of whom feels himself as ‘ I,' and now. as we have seen, if the ‘ 1' is permanent and self, 
conscious, then certainly there are innumerable Allans belonging to mnumerable individuate, 
for. according to both NyA>*a and VedAnta. the Aiman is the real Bubject of knowledge, 
kara identifies the individual Aiman with Brahman, who is one and indivisible, and in whom 
no activity of any sort is possible, and hence no possibility of empirical know edge. \\ e are. 
therefore, either to deny all possibility of knowledge, which, however, is absurd, since we 
actually possess knowledge ; or to accept the conclusion of the NyAya that there ore as manj 
souls as there are individuals. The NyA>'a argument in favour of the plurality of 
been suinmariscil by Prof. Ratlhakrishnan thus: “ The soul » unique in each individunl. 

There is an infinite number of souls ; if not, then cverj liody would be conscious of the thougiiis 
and feelings of everybody else."!* Since it is alisurd to deny knowledge owing to want ol 
activity in the One universal Aiman of Sarhkara. we must admit that there is the possibility 
of knowledge. But if there is only one universal Aiman in everybody, then, of course, lero 
will be utter chaos, for every individual will know and feel the experience of everj* other 
individual. But what experience tenches us is that every individunl has a monopoly over 
his own experiences, which none other can ever share with him. It seems, therefore, t ^ 
explain this ‘monopoly of experience,' we should accept, with the NyAya, npurai} o 
AlmanJf. But the difficulty will disappear if we carefully note the importance of sc -con¬ 
sciousness in finihkam’s system, and we have already hinted at this. 

The problem can Iw solve<l by applying our conclusion regarding the origin of relf-con- 
scioiisness. The question is how ^mkara can, accepting the existence of an unii’crBa iman 
in all bodies, explain the difference of experience in different individuals, how he can exp am 
what we have called above * the monopoly of knowledge.' If, ns Saifakara says, t “ 

only one universal Aiman, how is it that the experiences of one man is not experien } 

another ! 'This is the problem. Let us discuss. What are A and B ! A feels himse im 
* I * and says * 1 see a tree '; B feels himself equally as * I,* and says * I see a cow. As foun 
in the above discussion, the * 1' of Atman, plus body, mind, etc.; and the ‘ I of B^Atman, 

Prof. 8. Rsdhskrtnhnan. Indian PhiloMtjAjf, voL II, p. US, 
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phiB body, min<l,ctc. Though the Atman ia common in the * IV ’ of both A and B, j’et the body,' 
mind, etc., are different; bo that the one tinivereai Almatif aa identified with difleitnl Ijcdie*. 
etc., does no longer remain Atman, but turns into Atman^, Ahncn*, Alman^, and eo on, 
or, in other words, so many individuals or Jfvas. Though the Jtva is at bottom one with the 
universal Atman, yet, as ^ihkara says, * owing to limiting adjuncts, the Atman is treated 
as if it were two, just as we make a distinction between the gha\&l:6Aa and the maliakdia*'^^ 
TliOt/fros though they are one at l>ottom in so far as they are one w ith the universal .f/man, 
yet so for 08 they are Jhtut, they are different, or, as ^mkara sajw, “ the self is indeed found 
to be many, but (in reality) it is one only.”** The experiences of an individual areoontrolhd 
by his body, mind, etc., and if the body, mind, etc., are dififerent, the expe riences of di0c it nt 
Jivas also must be different. 8o, f^aihkam by declaring the oneness of the Atnian in every 
individual does not expose his theory to such absurdities as the simultaneous experience by 
all individuals of the experience of one of them. The principle of individuation is found in the 
* I * ness, or self-consciousness or ahankdra. The experiences of each individual are different, 
because of th> self-consciousness, the ahamkara, because they fed themseU'Cs as * 1.* 

TAMIL ARL^lI (RICE) AND GREEK OKUZON. 

Bv L. V. RAMASWAMl AIYAR, M.A., B.L. 

Thk remarkable correspondence in form and meaning between the Tamil word €uiM 
(husked rice) and the Greek word ontzon led Galdwell to state that ” it cannot bo doubted that 
we Imvo hero (in the Greek form) the Tamil word ariit, rice deprived of the husk, this being 
the condition in which rice was then, as now', brought [sic] up in India for exportation 
to Europe.”* 

Doubts were expressed about Caldwell’s view by a few subsequent scholars, who, not 
being students of linguistics, could not pursue the question in all its scientific aspects. A 
few years ago Prof. Jules Bloch, the celebrated French philologer, took up the problem and 
discus8e<l it with his clmracteristic thoroughness and erudition in a paper* contributed bv 
him to the volume of fyudes Asiaitquss published on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni¬ 
versary of the £col« Fran^tsf d'Ertreme-Orieni, In this paper which, wo may observe, is 
characterized by a great <lepth and sweep of linguistic observation and comparison. Prof. 
Bloch seeks to demolish what appears os the dogmatic asseveration of Caldwell referred to 
above, and to show that the Greek word had no connection with Dmvidian and that it was 
derived presumably from an Iranian form on which Sanskrit vrthi (rice) is based. In this 
connection he has also discussed cursorily the various Dravidian forms for rice, paddy, etc., and 
sought to show on the basis of external and internal cvitlence that there could be no connection 
lietween the Greek and Sanskrit words on the one hand and the Dravidian forms on the other. 

The some topic had been handled by >rr. Eflwin H. Tuttle of the U.S.A., from a diffen-nt 
standpoint, in a paper contributc'd to vol. 47 of the Jaurnai oj the Amtrican Oriental Society. 
Mr. Tuttle’s view is that the Sanskrit and the Greek forms, as well as a few analogical foims 
occurring in Iranian and Shina, were derive<l from what he considers to be the Dravidian 
proto-form nrighia. Mr. Tuttle’s view is thus not only directly opposed to Prof. Bloch’s 
opinion, but Mr. Tuttle prooeo<ls right ahead and explains a numl>er of forms occurring in 
widely different languages as Ijcing derived from Dravidian. Mr. Tuttle’s arguments, so 
for os Ills construction of the Dmvidian proto-form is concerned, ore weakened fiindamentally 
by his indificrenee to the bearing of the semantic contents of Dmvidian roots on the deve¬ 
lopment of Dmvidian forms and by his strong conviction that the chometer and speed of 
linguistic evolution arc alike in all languages. 

The question for determination in this poper of mine is purely whether the main Dmvi- 
dian f orms a re relat ed to one another, and if so what reUtionship they in their turn mav 

*7 Drahinojfiitfu-Ui^nffa, 1 . 2 . 21 . 1 * | 4 <*3 

» Cokhrrir. Companticf f/ramrnar of the DranJian LongnagrM, nrtl p. R9. * “ ‘ 

s I puhliMbod • brief of Prof. Bloch’s paper in the EJucallonal htrUwoi Mndras in 1024. 
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hear to tbe Greek fonr.. Tliia aspect, as we have mentieued ’'f* 

advortod te by Prof. Bloch aa G. jaaia ob^t are 

of Greek onfjtrti from an old Ii^nmn form. Prof. Bloch connect 

native betobeervea that eeitherCeek «««.» nor Sanafc.t 

tied with the Dravidian (orma. It i- diy pu.F«o to ahow m “te Gr^ Zd 

the rtandpoiet of Dravidian, the rolatienahip of the Drav.dmt. foims to the Greek we 

cannot bn diamiBsed bo caady. 

TIio known Draviduin formii are the following i— 

Tamil: orjii\ an® wn, ^pmldy.' 

Telugui ran, " paddy/ 

Kannada: aHi, 'rice/ 

Tulu; ftri. ‘rice/Arfru. 

sir" 

probably allied toTiimil t4lu.) 

T6(la: (wt,' ric^a^ ^ , 

Condi: v£i»i», 'paddy/alfw *rico ^ptiri,'nco. ^ ^ 

kLui does not evidently show allied fomts : both poddy ^ 

aro different. Kuruhh orifoi (culled shoots) centains the Dr. hose «r, but the mea .nfc 

not oongidcr it we can isolate the forms with initial c- Ironi thow 

j tlie allamative forms nritKroi and ' potherb, for tlio inter- 

off, or J ^ obaa gi ren u» a number of fonnti like antedic arnkht, aT<x, c tos Dio 

change of r > ‘ forms for rice (hulked and not husked) is on, found in Tamil meaning 

“™ddT'T‘'’y > handful of emin.- This meaniog apparently cental^ the idea of .omeft.np 
f^o(f The word waa eubficquently applied to paddy and fiw alikcs 

MalayUlam food the meting el ‘ rice ’ for ari, while late old Tamd and Ivannada used 

df'rivativo forms with the aiifh?( it. ^ j .1 a m -i ■ 

It is clear, therefore, that the forms with an initial 0 are pnraaty, and that Tamd an, 

■ naddy ’ repre«ats the most ancient form directly priced from the root. 

(M .ti is a derivative ending very oommen to Drav.dian,* and «. cmplojed, wrth .ts 
rilta -Ir -flc. -hK. -ffu, oto., to form derivative nouns from vetl) roots j though Kannudo 
m^ly «mpio.?B «■ -»«• Ta™. -**«>• -V^i. the central Dravidian dialects shew -ti 

*''®'’KanJir*^/rand Tamil <ifi« were such derivative nouns, formed with this afe t in 
Kann^H^vb ohH, just as frihi gave rbeto iiH, •house.' Tamil f was the pal.tahzeui 

resultant of tho original as in ^Isri « _-_- 

“ t TSarrtil thc j ‘ I-rkiid>s* ' o« flf * tKt^' HiP dc^i^opuient* 

<g,„ nri'^X Z ..riieary m™dns, • puldy,' i. retened in urf. cK > t,„ derivative mmani^ am 

■^'*„rrr^zr. ii 

I'fj ^ vu the mlatianihiu at the Dravidian wid Auririt, (onus. 

ia^iSf^irwi^/th./" probably Tamil mri «,d ToL wrrf. 1mvi.« the »n.e of Mriay pwlr. 

from Audtrte, ^ tluit liiia l)r»viili*ii fucm» witli inlli*! v- wjuld be 

it will P^*H fmm dn* folluwin^ ihttLialulou tlmt Ui , ■ i 

-nhdnal nau-ul" Drsri,i;..n, ,1,livable as ihey arti fnsa d,o farm, w.tlanit 

I 8« my P«l>" on tburidiuii -t in die fndim HWerwal tfrrortrriy, !»pt<itnt>|.r 1928. 
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(c) Onp of tho clmnict'Onstic f(*aturc 8 of DrAvidiAn is thnt prothctio glides art* intro- 
dncp«l iK'forc initial vowels of words. Though the j>rt?sent usage in Tamil ahoM-s, os pointed 
out by the Tamil grammarians, Caldwell, Vinson and others, that the palatal glide ^ is favour- 
ed before palatal initial vowels and the dorsal glide v before dorsal initial vowels, in old 
Tamil this rule was not strictly foUowwl.* Present usage in Tamil shows that the prothetic 
glide k’foro initial a. as iir ydr, ‘ who.’ yttnai, etc., is y and not as wo should expe*ct. Wlie- 
thcr this was due to a slightly palatal pronunciation of a in late old Tamil, or whether 
the rule about the use of i»alatal and dorsal glides was not strictly followed, the fact that 
a dorsal glide v could have appeared before initial a is U-yond doubt. It will be seen that 
the prothetic glide, which has now developed into the fJll consonant ror 6 in Gdndl Kan¬ 
nada and Tu|u is the ^lorsal one, and not tho palatal one. .Vs this, then indicates 
an original state of affairs in Dravidian, it is easy to see how the c forms for rice could have 
arisen. The initial r- of Tamil mn, Tuju Wr, Telugu tvin and GCndi roaj.- will therefore 
^vc to b. con..dc^ to be a labial or labiodcatal fricative development from the original 
gl.de. The glide doe* not ceem to have been incorporated in the ehape of fully developed 

“anTv 1 1 T"' “ 7“" ; • «■><» Gbpdi regularly deveh^ cm, .glide bef^ 

all initial dorsal vowels, and in some umtancea v has developed into the fell bUaWal and bo- 
oomo nicorporalcd, e.g., va,,w>u (lUnner); from «,,o«. vamltn (to annovi f^m ^ 

oro«« etc. Ncverthcles., Tamil docc chow, though only more torclythln other dX)M 
an initial p in a number of ancient forma like roaotou (oiiowu) • ci/ r«/i • i " 

(to axito), orai ,.o r„U aeiateh,; ..i (e(,.eto. The: 

tionship of tho forma with initial r- and the corresDondina 

latter may have been secondary', tho initial r- haWng b^n dropped off ' Th^ K 

nation may apply to a few colloquial forms of to day (as foTtnstinoo *"*?*** 

TamU) it is entirely invalid in the case of a number of anLnt forms whenj’ H wnTr'^^tJ 

those having vowels initially are certainly orig.nal, in view of tho ^ 

the forma with initUl p.) reprint the primitive radicala frol whi!h th i*"** 
other independent forms have equally arisen. themselves and 

Tamil : m/ (to flow) and o/ (to slide, flow), mlayal and aleual (• • •. 

; Mai. Pdf (to drip) and 61 (to How), pir.i (to^ w-par^i and «,7fto ‘’j" 

vtlafu (to scatter) and u/or«, etc. ^ f nd ur-i (to bo stripped), 

Of. Tamil oda (to • cook •) and Tel. povdu . Tam. r™ (• aorrow M .,..1 T i 

eoraay.(toalui„hcr)withTam..Mal.a,o«„:(to«leen) .^(L JI?*, . .. i rf-Gflridl 

(alone) with aouthem or (one), etc., aiao Gan^|i fciT(to^touoh ) w-ith T 
Tam. n(t : Poft (to • wander ) with Tam. ofay ; po, (to -apeak ’) lith -7 
with odri. etc., etc. The preaence of p. teforo initialTont vol^t 7*”‘ 
tho duraal tonality of tlicao vowola, or to tlic fact tliat the glidca”' and^*'^” 

U8e<l in oltl Dravidian Ilian to-day. ^ *<»8 rigidly 

It IM more or less clear, therefore, tlmt the forms with init: I 
from on. *t** *n»tial v may luive arisen 

(d) Uopdi royi i« a normal development from ... older ^ ... 

of. the; in Tu . I <av-. •one,- d;.', - ai,,- a„d Kfli • pig J ’ ‘ > > ™«i0! 

The initial vowel of Kill urgt ia developed from the gUde' 5 • i i- i 
the dropping of intermediate -o- and and to the le..irtlf„„- ’ “‘"“•**“t>'*«niont led to 

lopment of u from r, compare Kanna<,la initial ro- which in t'h!f ^ ** 

of o or u : t wJti, okti, uhki, etc. ' colloquial, is given the value 


* Soo V'iiiNoira Grammar, 30 . ___ 

I A few iimUiicm itiow tti«t tliu tlanml ttlide 

uiitmlvoweJa. TIkw U nothing •ur,.rif.i„g i« lUu. hmJiuo m tiLT***'^‘^ ''hot npiHw tiaw m ,«laul 
pronttnc)«tioQ. either S' or '5 could freelv Hrul wU i ^ ^ f‘in<itiofi of tho glide is to irwi t 

•on*..- ..d«, ,j:,„ -- ;owp:„rurrr.:r 
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If, 113 w<j have shown above, the Dirayidiaa fortns (with and withouti tlio initial Is bio- 
tlvntal fricative) are native, could we not connect the Greek word orit^ directly witJi an old 
Dravidion form variH or which wo can reasonsbly presume to have esiated 1 The 

change of initial tfa* into Greek o and the represeotatiun of Greek ti forUravidian i arc quite 
noniiiiL Initial! m* in Druvidian, we may observe here,, even to-day in dialeeU like Tu|u 
and Kannaila, has aomctimctt nearly the same value ae [o]. 

Thus we come bock again to Cald^veirH opinion,, which, though summarily stated by 
him, appears to have justihoation ou clooor analysU, It is true that Caldwell himself did 
not work out this relationship and Ihat ho contented himself with pointing out the super¬ 
ficial rcflcmljlance j but, alosor insjicctiou, in the light of what we have stated above,* 
rovcols that bis view of the origin of Greek oruM cannot now bo dismissed by us as lacking 
any jusliiioatiDu whatsoever. 

So far as Sanskrit vrlhi Is concerned, the root suggeated by Sanskrit grammarians is vrU 
^ to choose,' but the semantic derivation of the meaning * ric*' from the meaning of this radical 
appears difficult- Gould it not be that the Sanakritword was adapted in asl^ghtly modified 
form from Dravidian with the meaning it had in Ihnvidian, and then a Samskritic derivation 
was attributed to it by Sanskrit grammarians 7 This is a view which deserves to be taken 
up by students of Sanskrit philology. The question of the relationship of Bravidian tan', 
etc,, and Sanskrit vriki is a little complicated by the fact that certain forma cognate with 
Skt, prfAt occur in Iranian and Centra) Asian Aryan dialects; but there ia nothing inherently 
imposaible in the view that socks to traese the Indo-Aryan forms to Dnividian. For one 
thing, the nature, chronology and extent of the influence of Dravidian on Inda-Aryan (in 
prfl-Vedio as well aa in poat-Vedic times], when carefully inveetigated, ehouid offer valuable 
assistance in tliia direction. Again, if we consider that the Dravidian forms with i?* are na- 
ti^Ot—aa wc may have to, in view of the above diHeussion*—and if, further, a relatiomddp 
bctw'een the Dravidian and the Indo-Aryan forms is envisaged, then the posaibiLity is all on the 
side that Dravidian may have been the lender and Indo-Aryan the borrower. 

Another interesting fact in this connection La that, wliile the Indian Austric dialects 
(like Sant^H, etc.] show only a few forms for 'rice* or '[noddy/ which arc allied to Dravi¬ 

dian, distant Austric dialects like Malay and Javauese show tnri, pan, iroi, bemSt podif 
etc., with the mcaninga' i>addy ’ and ' rice.’ Is the rcsemblonee accidental ? Or was the close 
contact between Dravidian and Austric in pre-bistorio times (a view which Is gaining great 
popularity among scholars to^lay) responsible for the prceumablo borrowing of the word 
by Austric from Dravidian ? 

Beset as these questions are with considerable dilffculiies, and much as wo have still 
to investigate before definitive conclusions could belaid down in regard to these inter-relation¬ 
ships, we yet have to say that CaldweH’s view about the origin of Greek oru^a as having txicn 
borrowed from Dravidian cannot bo dismissed, especially in view of what has emerged 
from the above discussion, vix., that a hypothetical variji or could bo postulated for 

Dravidian, from which the Greeks could, with characteristic modifleatiozus, have borrowed 
their word. 


TIh) rnicliticms imilcr vliirh a full Islnhirtl v lisit uiporiwraUsl In iirot^vc-tin iKtKitiong nKiuire to 

Ija (lifted «iid dASnidod in the diffeivnt diidecU: but. for th(j pnriKiflO of our duttifcfeiii* It would be enmq|h if 
wtj koiFp in view witnti it n well .renoj^lned plicvionlouoii of DmvMlAn, vii!.. fhat p appeorv bofer* initial doml 
voweb « R fully ((vulusted m pronttnotatloii ui Rnmuujiii, tulii luid GApdi. 
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THE PORTUGUESE FORT OF BARCELOR. 

Bv Ta* * Rav. H. HERAS, SJ. 

When reading old Portugwcao books referring to India or when searching for original 
clocuraenta in the arohi\*e8 of the Portuguese Government at Pangim, the student of liistory 
often ooracs ocroBs the name of this fort, aometimoa spelt as Barcalor, Barselor or Bracalor. 
but more commonly Barcclor. It is not our purpose to write the history of this fort; tliia will ^ 
be done elsewhere^ Our aim is the identification of its situation. 

Modem authors and dlitors of old books invariably state that Barcclor is the modem 
Bosrur on the river of Kundapur, in the Kundapur Taluka of the South Kanara District. 
This seems quite plausible, and agrees with the topographical conditions of the old fori of 
Barcclor, as one may gather from the study of the old documents. 

But an old engraving of the seventeenth century, published by Faria y Sousa in the second 
volume of his Asia Poriuguesa, opens a new problem of identification in connection with the 
fort of Baroelor. This engraring, which we reproduce herewith, shows a fort on a river, 
which seems to run from west to south-east, whereas the actual river at Kundapur runs from 
east to w’cst. However, ignoring this impression, the important point is that it shows tlic 
fort of Baroelor in the foreground ; and some distance back, on the same side of the river, 
there is a walletl enclosure representing a tow’n, and Itearing the legend Barcalor dt sima, or 
' Upper Barcalor.* 

This lc<l me at once to search not only for the Barcclor fort, but also for Upper Barcclor. 

The best jnnps of South Kanara mork^thc town of Kundapur on the south bonk of the 
river, close to the mouth, and then altout throe miles towards the cast and on the same 
Ixink, the town of Bosrur—nn<l after that nothing else.* This information gave mo little 
help, and I decided that only a visit to Bosrur and the neighbourhood wotdd servo to clear 
matters up. 

Hence during the summer vocation of the j-ear 1928, finding myself in South Kanara, 
I planned to slay two days at Kundapur in or»ler to visit Basrur, tlie stipposed old foit «if 
Barcclor, and its noighbotirhood.’ But luck awaited me at Kundapur itself. On the 
day of my arrival I questioned my host, the Rev. Fr. Peter R. D’Souxa, the Roman Catholic 
Priest of Kundapur, about the foundation of the Roman Gatholio Church there. He told 
me whatever ho knew, and plaee<l in my hands tho register books of the Parish Church, in 
which baptisms, marriages and <leaths of the Catholics of that parish are faithfully recorded. 
Tho existing lxx>ks are not very old, tho earlier ones having been <lo«tro3rod by inscots. The 
oldest entries Ijolonged to tlio tieginning of the nineteenth century. Thero 1 found the 
following entry in Portugucstt: ” 1829. Pe Justo Const®, do Misqiiita Vigario do Vara 
do Barsalor,” which moans “ Fr. .lusto Const®, do Misquita. Vicar Foranc of Barsalor.'* This 
priest is recorded t4> have blosHod the wedding of a couple “ do Bairo Curulapur,*’ i.c., of tho 
hamlet Cundapur. Similar entrioM arc found in tlie same book, down to the year 1842, 
when the church caramcnoe*l to Ik* oalled the Church of Cumlnpur. 

It is nt^ocKsary to mention tiuit tlie Roman Catholics of Soiitli Kntiara were timler the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goo till tho year 1842. Therefore the priests of Kundapur 
down to this date wen* priests wmt by the Portuguese. In 1842 a nt*w jurisrliotional division 
was introduced by the Holy See,andthcChristianHof South Kanara were allotted to the Bishop 
of Verapoly in Malabar. These facts were of great importance for my inquiry. They proved 

» Tho msiii vickstiudoi of this Poriugooss fort will bo narrated in the looond volume of my history of 
Tiu Aravidu oj Vijajfonoyara. 

> Htimrt. SoutM Kanara Manual, p. while si)oakiiig of Kiuidjipur ouly says In the eixteentli 
century, tho Portanuroe sett led hero and built • fort which still exists n little inland from the villa^’o.** The 
author do(« not iilentify this fort with tlmt o( Bareelur. 

• 1 was ttceoiinsniicd on this interesting vxcurvion by Mr. Ali^'aiiSi KcIwUo, li..!., s studout of 

St, Novior's Colloge, Bombay. 
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THE POSTIJatTESE FOET OF BABCELOH 


m 


that down t 4 ) the abore t\m the from Giifl had faitlifully 

kept the tTndftional niime of the plrtce fn>na I ho 1 bic when the Portugueso liad thoir fori there* 

On the other imjid.tlie new priesta t.'ommg from Vempidy, not converaant with the r^ld history 
of the IqqfllitY, accepted the coniiaon name of Kundnimr, which wfw the name of &n oitl hnmict 
that fiimlly became the headquarters of the Taluka ^ Consequently the dd PortuRuew fort 
of Earcebr was not to be identified wdth Ea^ixur, hut with KumhipuT. The town of Basmit 
was tlterefore the Upper Barca lor, the IStircalor cfa aimff of tlie old Portuguese map. 

These ooncludons l>cinB arrived at. one naluraU) had to investigate whether there were 
ill Kundnpur romaina of the old Portuguoso Fort. On making inquiries J wmt told that there 
certainlv was a fort, ooramonly known as KoUc^baghL Its remains were to he awn very lumr 
the river that rnna on its north side. It is almost square {l^d ft>X 100 ft.). The north and 
east aide of llie fort is much more elevated, about 4d ft. high, while the weflt aide will bo about 
2D ft. and the aouth side only 10 or, at t ho moat, 15 ft. Tlie property, with a bungalow m tho 

centre, Ijelongs to one Mr. A. P. Lulu at present. 

The site of tho old Ftirlugueao Fort of Barcebr w^aa therefore fouiui Ijefore visiting Basrur, 
On reaching that tovm, 1 found clear evidciiee that the Poftvigueso liad never been in. effective 
po^acflsion of it; and the ovidence lay in the numlicr and condition of its Hindu temples. 
Tim main temple Beems to be the MaliAlingeavara temple. The Miiktoavor of thm temple has 
a copper Mmna. In the prakara of the temple, w hen entering to the right, there are eighteen 
inscriptions in Haje Konmufa. one of them U3«l as a slab to pave the floor* All hav'e Uie 
lingo on top. Several arc worn out. On the rood south of the temple, about l.'SO ft. away, 
there is another Saiva biBeriptiou in Hale-Kannada* About 100 ft, away from this inserip' 
tbn there is a big tank, called Samrahere, and a email tank, in the neighl>onrhood of which to 
the amub there are two other inseriptiona in Halc-Kanuada. Both ore Saivo. One of them 
seems to bo very bng, but is partly burietl in the gremid* It is neverthelesa in a very good 
state of i^rescr^^ation, excepting the upper left comer. Going southwardu about CO ft* there 
id another large tank called Devukere* 

On tlic south aide of it there are tliree other Saiiro inscriptions in Hale-Kannado* Two 
of them arc partly buried* On the north^ofitem corner of tbo aome tank, there nro two more 
itiHco-ipt bns in Hate-Kannada. Hot h arc ^aiva, one of them is very long i the other is inscriliwl 
on IxJth fiidra* To the north in a palm grove is another small infwription. A Bule further 
west, in the compound of a house, there is another long inscription. The alah was Ijring on the 
ground and tho inscribed fooo was turned downwards. 

About two furlongs away from Basmr, on the top of a hill Bouth^east of the town, there h a 
ruinw) temple aurroundetl by a grove. The temple is called Gnppi SaddAnanda. and is a small 
one* A verandah supportwl by pillars runs round it. Tlicse pdbrs are of stone heantifully 
carecd. Some wooden pLUare have been addttl m mwlem times, lupide the temple i here is 
a recess oontaining a linga. In the premiees of this tempb there is another Saiva inscription m 
Ha]e*Knnnada aiul a verv big sn/a-of. half buTied. Tlds falikfii represents a wnman with her 
right Imnd pointing as usual to heaven. A popular local stoiy* refcm to this wmuBO, In old 
dax^ there was a fls/ji' in this temple, namwi fbddAnantla. who demanded milk from a 
The, womnn* instead of giving him milk, gave him pol«oo. She was then oui^ by th^ 
and eventually converted into that stone* After this tho nsAt committed mncidu by throwing 
himself into a well.t In front of the steps leading to the temple there are the %urefl of three 
women* carved on one of the slal^s paving the prol-om, in an attitude of wo ^p-_ ^ sa i 


‘ KTmJap^r 1»d rwv« l*loniH to Porta*™*. Th» Hiada .oa.|,ioi 
inftrriptiionB, oius of the ihirtcpiith and twc cf ibe foiirteMith coiiti.tr3i'. found tn its neigh ur t « • 

cient pinof of ihu. Cf* Raneatrliiifyji. Topogmp}*i^i jtrt4f. b P- SGI, , , . , j. 

A'J'hb itiwy wjui immitpil tcu* h>’n tjoy ]G yoaia old, iT^wicd flump 3hctty. 
his tffuilicm. It S»ir„ tlmt ihnn’ are iJigorent cf iho -i«y, for iUp who » living m iLc 

t«ni]dc ftt prtHtiiit related thi’ i-niue iitory widi sunic-ilighl dint'iviici.'u. 
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that ttcfiff threp wojiicn—ndt only dnc—gave poison to theri>A» of olrl. Round thia toniplc there 
are soviml tomlja of the pa. 4 t jiVAiV, jn a hIaIo of great tlreay. At Ihf foot of the hill aoulh- 
eiwtwarda there la an iiiM.n|ition jn Hak-Kaonadn. Qn top of t he iiiscrinl ion tliem is a man 
womhipping the AjAA’Aa. Tliia awma to W the only VaL^hnova inscription at Hasrur. 

There la atill another tempk in the town, called VehJ;a|a Ranmna temple. At its entmnee 
there 19 an m^nption on a sinh paving tJie way to the shrine, but it. is ahscdtilolv worn out, 
ro the ngiit there m a gaiva inscription, halJdniried. To the left isanother !^aiva‘inBcription, 
Ohio Jialfd>imed. imicnl>cd on Iwt li flidcs. On the skhs Ix^fore the hIifiik- are carved the fisures 
of tJinLW men in im ntiituib of woiwbip. 

Near the river one may sLill we two galewaya in the old walls of Bjisrtir, about one 
luimired y«Rja Ono U known A'olte.%Ail, an.l th. otlitr Xandi-boghil. so 

cnllsd on Moount of n ruhi nnmed Saudi, who used to live inita noiglikptivliond 

1.0,1 o 7 „^ t!* ' Aarly show that tin Portugneso 

had novor boon m p<^.,s.on of this town ; otliortvbe all tlitao roliaa of antiqnilvand Hinduiam 
would Imvo penuhod at tlioir honrU. 

oftcn®Zken ot‘.’*'r’ “ Batndor - tnarktd in ti.o al.ovo map aa “ Upper Ballot ” and 
aiKindptiro with ™ '*'' 1 , Fortngucse Vicotoys in tJioir corre- 

Port of Baivnln ’ tt.inaii« now an obvious fact tiint tlic Portugutvo 

b on of Baroalor la to be looatod in tho «ntro of tho modem to™ of Knndapur, 

.SCRAP.S OF TiBETO-BlUMAS F01,KLOBE. 

By J?ui RICILVRD a TKMPhE, Br. 

Prefatory Remarks. 

Tim gonoral argnmont of this paper ia that if the ethnolagist ie right inprorlirating tin. 

tf Om^T^lCt " “ =«™spon,lingite„,it 3 . 1 „ the folklom 

of the Tibetans and the Barmeae. The bases of the paper a™ Dr. McOovmi’a To JAata 

m Dutgiiinc, which la on account of his tomarkable secret espedition in lfl22-3 thronah what 
he oalU mystenons Tibet, and my own arfiele *• Burma" in tlw Anotsa-opedil of He- 
ij,™ end ivAws, some other studies „f the Barmans, and a lew analogies in'lnd^n felklore 

n’* M T"' ""f the likeness to the ineiitsl habits of the Burmese in much of wimt 

Dr. McGovern observ^i during his journey and have thought it snflkient for my present 
purpose to compare his observations with the papers abovcniontioncd. 

nart^tle^^’Z"" ““!< 1“'™'=.'' “'“‘“f uppulUng .lifBeultics, travelling (mn, 

narj^l ng to Uasa in the winter months, disguised as tho meanest Tiiotna servatn of liis 

owm Titetan Seeretary But his knowledge of tho people, tlicir language, their mannem 
and euato™ was comp etc enough to enable him to pass through tJiat apy-tidden country 
without discovery, for he was not fnutid out, lull ilisoloscd liiittwlf at IJiasa itself when it 
■ suited him to do so. It was an estroonlinary achievcnient and li is qunlifieationa an a linguist 
make his ebservntmna of peculiar value. Previous traveUins l.ave Imd to depend on inter- 
prelers, whereas be could talk directly with the people of all classes, and therefore could 

asoertam then ide^ with an accuracy not poasible to t he otlu-is. It was for this reason t hat 
I oxtramed from his l™k some 8tl odd instances, where lie describes the kieaa. the inaniiers 
and the customs of the Tilietans he met, In these extracts wv ouglit to get the lolhlore I hev 
contALn hoyond dinpute as to nccarnoy. 

Dr, McGovern's tiook is lightly written, and uulortnuatelv ho thro,#out slmw'i !i in,self 

to be a human being unalile to get away from his upbtinpng. He is Uio superior Oxford 
Ph.D. always, and this atlitudo to some extent mars hia observntion of the Tilwtan men 

tality He cannot get away frem himself and his Europtan eduoatioa and 

into tlie mind of tho iitlerly different iieoplo among whom he travelled. TJiia a n ciimnuu. 
fading, and t Itave otisi'rveil it in the aoMunta of ciiucnteii Hiinhi Inirelkm wlien nxmrriino 
ob^n-ations on ■ wild trllrs '• ii, India This failing slieidd nra, however, retiooely affeef 

McGovern s Matcincjits ae to the actual faclti of the folklore he vecordu. ^ ^ 
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Ono o&nnot help admiring his wonderful performance, especially when one considers 
his physical handicap, for the portrait of him in the work discloses features hopelessly unlike 
those of the ordinary Tibetan. Ono has only to compare them with those of the Tibetans 
portrayed beside him, to w'ondcr how after all he could have managed so complete a disguise. 
The whole performance shows an oxtraonlinary amount of detennination and endurance, 
and a certain capacity for riding roughshod over all opposition. This last shows itself in 
his dealings with the officials along the British frontier and in his callous deception 
of them. He deceived them deliberately, and nowhere shows any feeling for the plight 
in which his double dealing placed them. He was determined somehow to get to Lhasa, 
whatever stood in his way or who might suffer. The success of his private project was tlie 
one thing that mattered, and not till the last pages of his book do we find any hint that ho 
over thought of any one but himself and his scheme. “ On the 16th April [1023] we arrived 
in Kalimpong and 1 was back in British India at last. That same day I went on to Peshok 
to be the guest of Major Bailey, the Political Officer in Sikkim. We hatl a numljer of things 
to talk over, as 1 w^as sorry to find that my little escapade had quite unintentionally caujied 
the ln*lian Government a good deal of trouble.” It is not every official who would make 
a guest of a traveller w ho had trcato<l him so badly as Dr. MoGovcm treated Major Bailey. 
However, all’s well that ends well, and we have many valuable folklore items to study as 
one re.sult of the ‘‘C8cai>ude.” 

1 should like hero to raise a protest against the epithet, ” mysterious ” os applied to 
Tibet. Dr. McGovern calls his journey ** a secret expedition through mysterious Til>c*t.” 
Surely the time has now arrived when wo may consider the “ mystery ” of Tibet to have been 
dispelled. The Tibetans arc in fact very like their congeners in the world, and there is nothing 
mysterious in the history of the country. The long story of internal struggle and foreign 
incursion is much that has l)ecn the fate of other Oriental peoples, while the storj' 
of the present oonditions obtaining in the country is comparatively modern—Buddhism 
having arrived about the same period as IsUim arri^'ed elsewhere, while the story of the first 
Dalai LAnm dates back only to the days of Queen Eliaabeth, and tho fifth Dalai LAma became 
monarch of all Tibet only in 1645, in the days of Charles I. 

However, the Buddhism that cntere<l Tibet was of a dcl>ased Muli&yAna type, filled with 
tho S&ktism and TAntrism of the Hindus of Northern India, and the religion of the countr>' lias 
since degenerateil hack into tho Animism which anciently <lominatcd it, for Dr. McQoveni. 
no doubt rightly, talks of the worship of gods and goddesses of tho animistic kind. The 
arrival of the high priest to the throne meant in reality the Government of the country by 
a priestly caste, which has steadily kept it to themselves with all tho determination that 
distinguislics ecclesiastics endow’cd with political power. For their purposes they have for 
some two eenturies or more kept strangers out so far as they could, and that is the sole cause 
of tho * mj^itcry,' which, in modem times, has surrounded the country. Otherwim’ the 
people are no more mysterious than the inhabitants of other lands. Indeed they aru filled 
with the ordinary humanity of us all. 

The Buildhism of modem Burma is altogether different from that of Tibet. It must 
have found its way into the country, both North and South, in the days of the Asokan 
missionaries of the third century n.c., ami it suffered in the course of many oenturies after¬ 
wards all the debasement that occurred in India, until a series of reformations took place 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth centuries a.d., introducing a puritan form of the Buddhist 
faith from Ceylon, which finally spread itself over the whole country to the exclusion 
nowadays of tho very memory of AlahAyAnism among the educated. Among the people and 
the peasantry tho old MahnyAnism and the indigenous Chinese form of Animism has natural¬ 
ly largely survived, so that we find in Burma generally a strong animistic faith overcast 
by a lUnayonist form of the Buddhist religion. The religion the people therefore is a 
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Mirackfl. 
Calloufittess* 
Giijy^dianfl. 


duplicate fomi—an ediicat^wl religion plus an uneducated superstition—a phcnomencni 
<iuitc oommon in the entire ’ProrM, whatev-er the prefeasion of the educated faith. Burmefto 
folklore is newawrii^' largely filled with uneducated superstition. 

I propose to divide the flcraps of folklore I have picked out of MoCk>vorn’a book into 
eight general beads as follows, comparing tlio Tibetan with Burmese ideas aa occasion offers. 

L HdtgioiiJt BdUfs.^[. Religiosity. 2. Lucky Days. 3. Oracles. 4. Sacenlotaf 

llleHsings. 5. Rebirth, fi. Jnoamatlona. 7. Supernatural Po^'eru. 8 

0. .llagical Powers: {a) lAmoji. (A) The JhUai LAmoa. 10. Oures. 11. 

TI. 1. Maitreya. 2. Pedem Uniuo (goddess). 3. Temple 

4. Mountain Spirits. 5, Kinclienjanga. 6, Demon Haunts. 7. 

III. Rdiffinus Cu«tojm.—[. Rosaries. 2. Scapegoat. 3. Circumamhulatioii 
Sunwise. 4. Pilgiiniage. 5. Offeringa. G. Incense. 7. Ceremonial Dicing. 

8. hlags. 0. I^bushes. 10. Gaima 11. Prayer Whcelu. 12. Prayer Walls. 

1 . Boj-BjnPrwesflionB. 3. Head-room. 4. Left 

hand \Vnorls. f>. Merit in possessing Bewoka. fl. Books. 7. 

Medicim. I. Theory. *2. Minlicinc. 3. Anatomy. 

\1. .S^oci^ Poaition of Women. 2. Female Hospitality. 3. Poly- 

5. Saluting. G. Windfl. 7. Cleanlinesfl and Waahipg. 8. Na- 
r j Wtory of an Abbot. 10. Preaching, fl. Removal of Residence. 

\J1. Food and Taifvs^l, Chickens. 2. Milk. 

5. Butter for Decoration. G. Tea. 7. Buttered 

Vlll. *lf snsttrfiTJwwil.——1. Beckoning. 

5. Time. G. The Calendar. 


Learning. S. 
4. Cures. 


Snowmen. 


andiy. 4. Curfew, 
tural Hot Baths. D. 


3- Butter. 4, Butter for Lamps. 
Tea. 8. Cooking. 

2. Currency. 3. PrioeH. 4. Distance. 


A word as to spelling. Both in Tibetan and in Btirmese spelling Is oa much divorced 
fmm sound as it ]■> in English or FrenuL. It iu not luMsibie therefore to reproduw for tho 
oniinao- Englah reudor either Tibetan or Biinnere words aa thej. are epelt in their respeetive 

Mriiita. In thiB paper the recognised oiethoda of representation in Eoman charnctcra 
IS a^lopted. 

1. RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. 

1. Religiosity. 

In deegrihing the “ palace elmpel " of t!.e Tsareng Shape' at Lhasa, tlie Commander. 
in-LIiwf of the Army and Hcnior Secretary of State, McGovern remarka {p. 37fl): " In Tihot 
It m always wise to show one’s n-ligiosily to visitore. The whole of one side of the room was 
^upi^ by hii^ glided images with bnramg hotter iampa and ofiering bowla in front of 
h^dr there the Govemment was in 

S. Lackj Days, 

The Ti^tane (p^ 24) are grossly superstitious and arrango all their affairB with re. 
tonce to lucky and unlucky dayw They arc calculated both with mferonoc to the daya 
t month of tho week. Thus, for example, Tueadaya, Tbunsdays a^ 

Satu^ya arc bod dayB on which to start a new undertaking, and Mondaya, Wednesda^and 
Sundays are considered fortunate. Tiro Otb, 13th and Iflth days of the month are coJd™| 
par^cnlarly go^ om^ and Toby» pleaded that we postpone oar departare nntU the m 
and also a Sanday, doubly favoamble. He seemed very mocb surprised that I refnsod to 
^00 two w«k8 m order to start things properly. At last he consented to come^th^ 

«h a Wednreday, prorided that we started at nine o’eloek. which the calendar ileela^^ 
to bo an opport une hour. 


I Tbose an titloip not tlio ttsnm, of on oUi fifc) p. 277, 
' MoCownt's Seentaiy. Hh ml: natac w.-dt Vmdxola * u 


VmdMla j uttidzi mtuii (iMo nJ « tHUple in Sikkim. 
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“ In case (p. 25) urgent business makes it necessary for a Tibetan to start a journey 
on an unlucky day, he will on some preceding lucky day have a hat or other article of clothing 
sent on ahead a mile or two on the road, Ijecaiiae it is thought that in this way the gods* can 
be beguiled into believing that the man himself starte<i on the correct occasion.”* 

“ I was told (p. 25) a good tale of a Tibetan, who took a long journey with his wife. He 
so arranged matters that he arrived at and left each place en rouU on a lucky day. While 
still on the journey the poor fellow’s wife died, and the delay caused by this event upset 
the whole schedule, so that the man was held up for several w'ceks at a little village waiting 
for the next series of auspicious dates to come round again.” 

In this matter of Lucky Paja there are constant analogies in Burmese folklore. Thus 
in my article ‘‘ Burma " in the Encylojtedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. HI (to be quoted 
hereafter as E.R.E.. HI), we read; “The Burman is so fettered by his horoscope and the 
lucky and unlucky daja for him recorded therein, which are taught him in rhymes from 
childhood, that the character has been given him by strangers of alternate idleness and 
energy. But both arp enforced by niimeipus days on which he may not work without 
disaster to himself. Unlucky days cause him so much fear that ho will resort to all sorts 
of excuses to avoid business on them. Similarly on lucky days he will work beyond his 
strength, because he is assured of success. Tl»cso facts arc worthy of careful attention, ns 
it is so easy for European observers to mistake Asiatics, 6.Q., the character of idleness given 
to the Nicobaresc [ultimately from the Chinese western borderlands] is greatly due to their 

habitof holding very frequent feasts and necromantic ceremonies all through the night. . . . 

Lucky and unlucky days are fixed according to the ShAn [another race of the Chinese western 
borderlands] and not the Burmnn calendar, and as they do not correspond, the Btirman 
cannot calculate them for himself, and is thus forced to go to the astrologer. There is a 
long list of lucky days for building operations, picked, in eclectic fashion, out of the names 
of the imported Buddhist and indigenous animals and nats [spirits]: the \mlucky da>8 
depending upon the final syllables of the names. I-astly. a long series of da>a are individuall> 
unlucky for a great variety of enterprises, practically for all the business of native life. The 
lucky days in the month are in a considerable minority.” In Shway Yoe, The. Burman, 
ch. XXXIX, there is a long account of these lucky and unlucky daja. 


3. Oracle. 

” Wo came (p. 43) to the great Chumbi Monastery, where the famous oracle or 
prophet is housed. ... I observed (p. 44) the Chumbi oracle very closely and found 
that his methods ooirespondcil in general to those used by m^iums in the West. He 
into an ecsUtic trance, frequently accompanied by epileptic symptoms, and while thus 
olwessed delivers semi-coherent words, which foretell what is to happen. Generally, like 
the I>clphic oracle of old, his prophecies arc delightfully vague, and can be made to fit the 
event, however it may turn out. But it is remarkable that half way through the great world 
war ho foretold the exact year and month in which hostilities would cease. 


4. Sacerdotal Blessing. 

“ On the 6th [Sept. 1922] a special service (p. 25) was held in Toby’s monastc^ at day. 
break [of the day on which McGovern startetl on his journey], and at his e^wt invitation 
I attended this ceremony in order to receive the special blessing of the abbot. 

(To be eontinned.) _ 

» SMlovwn throoghout t«.U th. .upwn-uml 1-inpi oI th. Buddhto ol th. Tibrt« « 

■ .c hi. o.i«.. origin. f« 

th« Chinei® gooe«wlly. *’ 9 - throwing ■ct*I» o* worthle* psp®*" money J 

indue® th® Bupomatural roion of th® watori to grant fair weather a win 
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The PofDYAif Kinodom by K- A. NitAHA?tTA 

8A<rmf. London, Ltixae A Co. 

This ncnt, hnndy volume attemi>U to cover the 
hutor>' of the I’.WdjTUi from their early beginnings 
down to the end of the sixteenth century, end 
rtojM whore the vioeroyalty of Madura under 
V^ljayanngar begins. This is a period of huU)r>' 
and the account of a dynasty which had long re¬ 
mained to bo worked up, and for which the available 
materir.! has just become accesBible to the public 
ouUide the Deportment of Epigraphy. Mr. 
Nilakanta Sostri cWi\’orod a coiuse of loot urea at the 
Univortity on this subjHW. and the Ijook is the 
outcome of this course. 

This iwirl of tlw history of the PAodyon kingdom 
naturally fnIL into a certain number of divisions, 
and the following mny lie enumemtod as being 
covered in tl»e work under review (1) the Begin¬ 
nings of History in the .‘^angorn Ago; (2) the Ka|a- 
hhra interregnum; (3) the first PAod>-nn empire, 
as it b calloil. and the duel with the PuUavas; 
(4) the Ch6lo aseondoncy and the eclipse of the 
PAyd^-wi; (fi) tho <luel with tho Hoysalos and the 
PAodyon revival; (7) tho grodunl decay and decline 
of tho PA'>d>'on kingdom with tluj rbo of Mjayanagar. 
Thb b u long |*oriod and a wide subject to 
be dealt with in a course of lectures and In a book 
of tho sixo thot b before us; and, lui\*ing regard 
to tho imture of tho subject, mmrf. necoasarily bo 
incwpablo of equal trtsilmont all over. Tho book 
exhibits thb defect, inltcrcut in tho subject, and 
|>erhaps also tluo to tho prtwsuro of much other hard 
work which tho author liadto do at tho time. The 
flrst two of those divbions tho author passes over 
comparatively lightly, though more (borough work 
and oxploiution of the sources, such as they sro, 
would, wo are sure, have yielded better results, 
Hb real work, however, begins with the period 
following, for which there b a masi of insorip- 
tiooal material available. But then for the remain- 
ing ijeriod, there b tho other drawback that the 
sources available are cocnisiFati\'oly Urge where 
tho period happens to be tho period of tho pros¬ 
perity of tho PAi>dyas. Tim iiiformation becomas 
most ivonty when the kingdom ceases to be 
prosperous for one reason or another. That 
naturally iiroduoes another elfsaent of inequality 
in tho treatment of the subjact. Notwithstanding 
thb inherent defect, Mr. Sastri’s treatment of tlib 
period b fuller and more continuous and interest¬ 
ing. Ho has made a |>retty thorough study and 
aualyab of tlio iiison|>tional materbl, and has 
brought tegoiber all the dUftcia membra of the 
inscriptiona in a form which provides interesting 
reading. There are defocU, of course, here and 
there in points of detail, but all that unfortun¬ 
ately cannot bo altogether avoided in a work 
of thb character. 


Mr. Nilakanta Sostri takes the first empire 
to begin with the arhie\'efneot of KadungAn after 
the Kalahhra interregnum, and takes it on to the 
conqumt of the PAodyas by the ChA|as under 
PbrAntaka I in the first qunKer of the tenth contur>' 
A.D. Thb happens to coincide with the period 
of |>ros|)erity of the Pallavas of K'^hl, and b 
almost exactly coeval with the |)oriod of tho Ureat 
PellaVAS, whoso rule perhaps began a few decades 
earlier, and came to an end similarly n few decades 
earlier when tho decisive battle of Tiruppurombiyam 
was fought. Tho treatment of the subject b fairly full 
and critical throughout. Mr. Sastri's account would 
hA\*e boon liotter had he paid as much attention 
to the inscriptiona of tho Pallavas as he has to those 
of the PA^dyas. Tho period following b one of 
decay and tlm disap{iearanuo of PAqdya rule 
brougiit about by tho Cho|a conquest. During the 
pericnl of tho Cho|a ascendency in South Itulia. 
which lasted for three or four centuries, tho PAod>‘as 
had not gone out of existence altogother, 
but remained to a grout extent eclifieed by the 
gloriou:} empire of tim Cho)as. As the Cho|a empire 
began to decay, wo can see the first begionings of 
a revival of tho PAodyns. Tho decay of the Chola 
empire brought alKiut tho inter\’ontion of the 
Hoysalos. who soon pro\'ed the arbiters of the 
destinies of South India in the disputes bettvoeu 
the PAodyas and tho Cliolas. Tlie PAodyas had 
to get out of this positiun by a serious effort, and 
the tale of thb b told in the second section of Mr. 
Nilakanta Sastri's lawk. Then followed the 
peno<l of the Ptiodyo omiMre before the Muhant- 
madan invasions supervened. The Muhaminudan 
invaders came and went, and tho PApdyaa 
rero\'ered some little of their power ; but tho 
more thorougli conquest under Muhammad 
bin Tughlaq put an end to the PApdya kingdom 
at Madnro, although the members of the PApdya 
dynasty held their position in the farther outskirts 
of their kingdom, chiefly in the Tinnevelly district. 
Then another chapter folloars of PAodyen hbtory, 
which extends right down to the eve of Talikota. 
by which time Vijnyanagar had ostablblted a 
viceroyalty in Madura, efficient to hold the 
PAodyas of Tinnevelly in check. The hbtory of 
that vioeroyalty Mr. Nilakanta Sostri does not 
take up, as ho b concerned only «ith the history’ 
of the PAt>d>'a kingdom. 

Throu^toui thb wtark Mr. Hastri exhibits o full 
knowleilge of tho mat<«ial and critical ability and 
discomment in choosing tho right kind of details ; und 
he has sticccoded in compiling a reasonably currtxit 
account of the PApd>’on kingdom. Tlio book is, 
however, not free from defects of detail; a certain 
number of them deserve attention, but are do not 
wbh to take up space to point these out, as wo 
ha\*e done it elsewhere. Wo congratulate Mr. 
Sostri on the production of a work that b alike 
creditable to hb ability and industry. 

8. K. Aitahoah. 
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Ta kh - Lbxicox. Publiihed under the euthority | 
of the Univerrity of MAdraa. \oL II, Parte III 
and IV; and Vol. III. Parta I. II, HI and 
IV. Paf^ea O&l to 17.'t2. Hadraa. printed paHly 
at the Dioreaan Prea". Vepery, and partly at 
the Madma Ijiw Joimuil Preaa, Mylapore. 

We have ha«l ocmsion to review the previous 
parte of the Tamil /yjrieon in thie Journal for July 
1928. The general plan n<loptc<l woe explaino*! 
ill a amall pamphlet wlierein it waa utatwl timt 
A utrietly alpliabetieal arroupeinenl vnu* boiiuj 
foUowetl; arol in the cti-xi of each word, the etyiiio- 
lofQT, the tranalitoratioii of the wortl Into EnRliali 
(irivinj; the equivalent jironunciation of the word* 
oa written), the part of B|ieeeh, the derivation, 
rofpiate worda found in the Drnvidian family of 
lanj(ua(^ and the Eng^iah meaninga of the worda 
are gi\’en. The explicit object of thia Ixxieon 
ta stated to be thot it ahould help foreign seholiim 
in their atiKly of Tamil; and the moaning in English 
is regarded aa the first roquiaite. At first it woh 
only in urmvoiilnble caaea that Tamil oqul\*alents 
were given ; but because of the doiiro oxpreaaetl 
by many students of Tamil, it waa aubaequently 
arranged to supplement the detailed EnglUli render¬ 
ings with brief Tamil equivalents, which have come 
to be as detailed as the former. The apparatus 
of reference as given with Part II of Volume I 
and containing a list of authorities cited has 
natumlly got to he supplemented by oJrfrndri 
reiating to words which happen to be taken from 
other sources not citeil. The tabint of titinslilemliou 
into KngiUli. signs conjugated 

verbs and explanatorj* notea have had, for the 
sake of convenience, to l*e issue<l along with 
each A'oluroe, so that reference may be rendered 
easy. 

The parts under review take us on from tu 
to tham. The latter two parts of the second volume, 
complete the words beginning with the consonants 
k and n, and the four ports of the thud volume 
deal with the letters e, f and I (tlie last only in 
pari), Ttie scheme of work is that theeditor and the 
aasiatant editor should revise the cards prepared 
and revised by tlio pauefitn, and sliould correlate 
the Tamil and English portions of the cards. The 
work has gone on fairly rapidly under the present 
committee, which lias been availing itself of help 
secured from ctanpetent scholars, who have lioen 
nominated ashooomry referees of the Lexicon Com¬ 
mittee. Part III of Volume II was published 
about the middle of 1927 ; and Part IV of Volume 
III appeared in March 1928; and the present 
rate of progress can be Judged from those dates. Tho 
words explained show, as has been already {minted 
out, a great advance, both in {mint of number and 
of detailed etymological and other explanation, 
u|mn Winslow’a A ComprrhenairK Tamil and Kngfu/t 
Dictionary of High and Low Tamil, whose object 
was to enable missionaries, oflkiab and othsrs of 


Euro{Man origin to become efilcisnt in ihsir 
knowledge and expremion of the Tamil tongue. 
Therein derivative words are included under 
their |>rimitives, wliilo tho verbs are given as 
{urincifuls in large ty{>e. The definition of the 
worti is su{>plcmontod by tho \*erbal noun and 
by a roference to the Sodur * while a<ljectives, 
adveriM and some {mrticlos are given aa primarias. 

.\ cksir diiuinction is maintained Imtween them 
on»i {larticulnrly the two former anti the nouns 
t liomscK os. while gmminatical rules are occosinnaUy 
given for tlie cimiigc. omission or reduplication of 
letters. Winslow had to rely largely U{>on Ueachi. 
Kotticr, and Ellis and tho Sailur-Ayaradi. besides 
Wilson's San4dril Dictionary, Ho distinguished 
belwcseii tho provincial usage (having a geneml. hut 
iml an exclusive reference to Jaffna usage) and 
local iMage (having reference to Madras) of Tamil 
words, and between {metic (i.c., clasaical) and the 
common and vulgar usages of words. In the 
present Leriron these old distinctions have not 
all been kept up; and in their place, wo find a rich 
use of quotations from classical authorities, given 
in abbroNnatod form, and of Ulustmtive {iroverbs. 
which eup{>ort the general use of the sroed and 
in oises tlto |wrticu]ar meanings of the word. One 
feature that allows either an inability to improve 
u{mn Winalow or tho letter's {mrfection, is that 
the usage of words as used in {jartkjular {larts of 
tho land has been based u|>on his authority, cited 
os W. Thus wo have on p. 1209, 

(^alkntfai) ii. < Sakata. (W.) ;and Winslow himself 
gives the mmning aa The J>xiroii has 

iuldtxl anoilwr uquivalent, 

to tim sulistantivo. So also is tlie case with the 
woni In tho sense of‘fur>-* The 

meaning of is not wril brought 

out. The meanings of such com{>ound words as 
AQiutir are not as full and detailed 
as one might wish them to be. In most oases, 
howe^’or. the explanations of tho different meanings 
of words are full. The word dafaddr (cJiujgfff) 
is said to bo derived from Urdu; but both Wilson 
in his OloMory (p. 117) and \Vhitworth in his j4fi^Io- 
Indian Dictionary (p. 74) would gi\«o it an ultimate 
Peoiian derivation. A little more care and 
deUiled derivation would, in such caaea, add greatly 
to the uaefulnem of the book. The succeeding 
parts, wo hope, will bo free from tho oliarges of undue 
brex-ity of ilefinition and explaimtion, which may 
npply some words. Such a work as this, 
com prehefiiii vely {>lanned, laboriously executed 
and admirably pitted, ahould include not only- 
words of for«gn OTigin undergoing the proceos 
of absorption into our Unguago, and worda 
and terms used in the study of Indian Philosophy 
and Mota{)hyaica. Logic. Rhetoric and Astrology, 
BoUny, Medicine, etc., but also rescue from 

I obscurity and oblivion a large number of words 
not found in any {irevioua dictionary, but used 
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111 otJr litflTiturp. whsthcr priiitwJ or iaM.Timwr(|it» lii 
roffpocf f>f th(^ fomx'r d^idcmtuiu, thlii Leitian k 
4 enrl^in iniLjirnvcnieDt u^iaii itn pr^M:Cifi4rA; 

with rcij?(vrd to I lid JnttCT, 4.i iKiriisjil of llio work, 
whftu cun]|iiltEa;l^ will ^iivo nn of il>e rstont 
of tht progrofts nohiD\'ci)< Tko ditUcuItT,- oii ihifi 
iDotter 19 chk'fly ihilt of qhbiiikiui:' lo t)ir 

nwilUflCriptA now JjTLrlg hkldttl ill corojcf? uiliJ 
^^lm3 hluifi uwjJij'. CO'Ordinul iLin between t!io x k-on 
OfticQ And the C-ovcfiLtnoni flriejilfll Mivnii.‘<-ri|]J<! 
Lihrury and other lonti hko the; Motium 

Sotigom would nLriO be ver^' ueeful and reiiuli in the 
lindinf out of huriod and fai-ftoittn word'^. Wo 
UWflit t]i«eepM}dy |iul>l[fii|'iDn of ihu nMiiainill]^ [Mlrtn 
of the /i^rxireri, in tho hcliaf of Dr. JuluuOll thfit 
tho chief ylory of * luiiJou Ariace from he Authors, 
who nre best undnrRtoorl auJ interpreted through 
thi' medium of a HOund and valuAl>le dirtioonry^ 

C- a. Slits pV.l.'iAcllAIII. 


AkCIEM JArt'TfA TO THE PORTTQ f ts kt P>JllUl.li. by 
MiTDAUv .ui C. Ra maka vaoam^ Oey ton (1 vil Seri'icPn 
wjtli foreword hy 3Jr. S- Kro^ilna^wami Aiva-v. 
OAii, MndrAA : Evwynuma Pubtinboni,. Led. 

It lAkd atwA>'> been rnther difltoult to uhtaill 
infomiALiqn, f,xpefUi cr^sde, alxiut JcUlnii, ami 
tbnugh tho book cnmiot l:>o :Niid to be the hiud 
word on the subject, a’o aro grAtaful to tlw nuthot 
Jof it! ccmpilotjaiL. HaJias taken enornioiia trouble, 
and, wIiKt U of more importance to the tftudiuit, ho 
has produced an iinmense nutnber of vertuouJAr 
r|iiot«t]DTw, which wifi bo of vatuo. 

He eaminonceg his atopy with the [nwctically 
iryaticA] hhrtory of tbo Nigiaa and KalingiM, daedn 
with foreign trsHrle And intereounw from oH time, 
and given iw ono in^nkhiAblo clkapter on ftourcea and 
SynohroaiauiB, thu* makiiig hia work of much uao. 

He is iKkt;, Howeii’er, always Able tn guuge the 
authority of the many books he quotes, and hia 
locJ patriotaun BotnetimH outruoA his dijjcretion, 
to the roediir miMt be eartfij of nceepting all he 
says without further enquiry» 

R. C. Tempue, 


At Aja*vta, by KASAiTTALAt Vakh, B.A,, LL.B. 

7 j X 4 } in.; pp, xEit+H^, with IS ilhwlratiqnJt D. 

B, Taraporevnla, Sooa A Co,. Bombay fffiS. 

This UltJe book baa been written,, the Author telb 
UB, with A tpoeiito aim, luutiDly, to bripg the artutic 
tn>osur« at ^Vjanta neartir to tEie popular mind ami 
tmaginatioD, and to ufford prartiraL iwauitAnce 
to %^iiutorw. Part r fumisitw very usufid generel 
mfoitaalion oa to rouias, aeconunucUlion^ (^harg^, 
e<f,, the situation nnd olasaideatkui of tbo cAvm 
and the principal poiniaef mterdHt tolien.ala>ed. Part 
Jl timlA of the paintlngn of ouLstanding merti in Hjjt 
of tlw* ami the subjoctir repre^ntni t white 

I'Art III iji devoted ta n veiy' appreciative Mir^ev 
Ol ihe nculptUiTH in eerlaiii nnii Caiii^n*. 

hr work does not einim tn lie a complete giiiiiu to 
AjaniA nial its remnins; it jn a idion BUrvej’ by a 


fever of art of the cliiaf features of tlw cavOB, with 
their tTmnrknblc architect nrai nnd w'ulptUTnit 
iletjiil^ mtd theit w'Oiiilerful fi?wcpw<» wfitrna by one 
who IlilnAclf rfvC]L4 in their licnitlices and wiAhe^ to 
iiv^iin^ odiers: with simitar foclinga. The book 
troulil Lie improvi^ by the aililitinn of u firouji,il 
plan, simwiai: the iKMition of tho v'arimi^ cavch 
referred to, anti if the ittdea to the plaie^ ilkv'c ihc 
cAkiO luijulicr in fiflcli Caste, At present, wliOn" 
Tfiforenrti is made to a particubtr cave in tho text, 
E tus roivTor liAif ta lank at aII iho pUtes if he wisiicx 
to UBCertain ahothcr it hiiB Ijeeti ElluBlrnled. The 
a|>eding of namu5 acnilri rev^bion in soveml Jilaceiy, 
and ono or two mii^tAkos, sueh AB I flat of calling fklnyiV 
“Queen of SuddodlMuia, King of ^fAgndhn 

call fnr cOrrwtioii. 

0. i:. A. \y. f>. 


JtEniRV’At. India, by rpESDRA XatH Ball, M,A, 

The l^AMiic Pmsw^ Oiicntin, 

Thifi little book, in tho words of the wriier, ia an 
attempt to giAio a brief and centicetcd Account' of 
tho life and thoughta of the people of India in the 
tniddle agiAi, Owing to hia Admitted ignomnee of 
IxJth i:krabio mid Pcth]A n^, t})# writer lia* relied ahno^ i 
entirely on works puhlblied tu Englioh, from which 
ho lnnke« frOt^uant quotatioas. TImjm i« thus XOry 
iittle tliat 1 a new in nearly aU htmdnsi pageb cov&rifig 
tho period a-hich eommotured with tli* Arab invasiob 
of Sind And ended with Uie Ijnskk.up of tho Mughal 
Empire, Tho writer would liave been well Adviied 
to submit hia ftfoof shoots to same one fomiLiar witli 
the Elqgittb longiiagD. It ia curious to road of a 
Hiiulu ruler who pimuhBH olTiotoes *■ to cut oft his 
tongue," and of " cow {«c) being very uaeful in 
dornogtie service,'" It is hardly an Adequoto methoti 
of dealing with the arigln of tJie R4jpiitii fp, 41J to 
amiotinee tiint the orthodox view is that they are 
dflscnndod from t he aiui and moon, ^Somo holuavn 
they hod tbeir Ofigiii in Gro.”—The whole question 
of eosto at the time of tho MuiialmAii luv^ion is 
dealt with i-cry HUpCrOciol|y, and would JiaAci bean 
betLer DinitUd, if it could not be treotod in the 
light of modeitii knowledge. On p, 280, dmlitig with 
VijAyaiuigar, tho writer stotCf tliat the cav^ry wOp 
iocnVieiit Aa honten of good breeding ceuld net bo 
hod in the itouth. But a flourishing trade from 
Ambia in bdrsew required by thia Idngrlom wa«, 
conducted for many y^oars through Portugmote foiTi- 
tory : and the inalftoiciiciy of tho Hindu trtMi|xi cou- 
net fairly bo traced t -0 this aourco. 

The M»dor of this book will find little that is not 
piesented with greatsr authorJly by Hrriteni of r« 
cognitod standing elsowhe™. Many swooping ae„p. 
rabzationa nro made with tho object of ijraviltg the 
well-being of the maostw undsr Mughal domination ^ 
but life work nStl not add to our knowledge of India 
in |irv-llrii,.h tiavs, nnd it aho.md* in miapriot* 
whtcl, ,^dd liAvo (iceii nvoiiiod bv A lilt Jo careful 
proof-nMditig, 

R. E. 
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THE SITE OF THE RIGVEDIC BATTLE BETWEEN DFVODASA AND ^AilBAKA. 

By Db. a. X. PRADHAN. M.Sc.. Pu-D * Bbitk.vsp.vti. 

Tn my Chronology oj Ancitnl India I hftvr determined irjOO B.c. as the appioximate 
period when the Ugv^lc king Divodfl^ fooglit and kilJed the great Daaa U-ader Sam- 
bam. I have alao ^own that in this ^at battle the famous Da^ratha Aik,^vftka. the father 
of Rfima, together with some of the kings of the Pdftcala dynasty were tho allies of Divodasa. 

I am now in a poaltion to aiiggeatthe exact plaej;- where this great Bgivifie battle look place. 
There are reaflons for believing that it \c&a one of the greatest hattlea which the Pgvedio Aryans 
fought against the non-Aryanaof India, and that kings of several Aryan djiiaatiea cn-opemted 
with Divodlsa against S^ambara, who also had allies, and that tho campaigrt occupied 
several months. 

BharadvAja Vftjineyat the PuroJiita of Divodasa fmya: ‘ Oh fndra! who art Ike subduer 
of cnomLos, thou hast achieypd n glorious deed ; for.oh hero ! ttao h«st rent asondef hundred* 
find thousands (of th® soldiers of Sambara), hast killed gambani (when laanmg) Irom the 
hill , and hast protected Divoddsa with marvellous protections/" 

Grtssninda, the son of gunnhotm Bhsradvttiaiw.vTi: > " Ho who discovered in the fortieth 
autumn Sumbars dwelling in the hills; who slow Ahi thnt pot forth hia vigoor. Dsnns son 
na he lav ^ he, oh men ! is Indra." 

Grtsamada saya^ again : Oh Adharyus ' present the Soma libations to him who de¬ 
molished the hiindnKl old eitadel& of Jjamljara and cast ilown the hundred thousand follow* 

era of Varcin.'' 

Vhmadevar the priest of Somaka S&hadevya, saya : + tndrahas overturned u hundred 
Htone-built cities lot Divodiaa. the donor of oblationK/* 

VAmadeva says * again : " Oh Indra ! thou liast slain the Dasa^ombara, the son of Kuli- 
tara, huxliiig him from off the huge rock. 

Priiiw Parucchepa, the son of DivochUa, says t' " Terrible Indra hurled Samlfflra from 
the hdl for Atithlgvo DivodSaa.” 

It la clear from the abovo statements tliat ^mbara had In his poRsessiOn several hid 
pari, or ctladela nr cuatlea, and that one of his allies was Varcin, and that the pur^ or citudela 
were stormed by Divodftaa, who waaa worahipper of Indra, and that Sambara waa huiicd down 
from a huge rock and was kiUe<l. The K^ia usually aacribo these heroic deeds to Indm and 
even to other deities, meaning that they were performed by the deities on behalf of their wor- 
ahinpera {vldt my Chronology qf Ancient India, p- 12, f.)s The battle with Samb^ took 
pla^in a country wkiuh BharadvAja calla » by the name ^ Udabraio," which literally meaii3 
' sea-girt" water' a.s in or and girdle, an in 

Grteamada Saunaholra wlio, as wo havo seen, refers to the dealruetlon of the hilMorte of 
^iainbcira. aaya i ^ Oh (Indra), doer of many (hemic) deeds ! y on wlm caTTled j^bavaHu,thcaon 

1 jd ^ i 

fntVfa li^c p*ir^r II RV., VT, 26 , 5 , 

I 12, lU 

5 irpT fft I 

dr irf’#=r5 f^TinPTnr^iFriTr II il iL 

■* ipTiirTU'=Tr’fRi 1 ll b\ ., iv, so. si- 

II BV.,IY, 30 *U* 

* RV., I, 130, 7. ^ VI, 47* 2L 

P % ^r^ n 1 

xri'pqr jvpr II bv„ tr, t 3 , s. 
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of Nrmara. to the unbeaiejjed gate of Crjayantf for Prksa and DAaave^, are worthy to be 
praised.” SAyana is mistaken about the meaning of the words Prksa and DAsavesa. 
Those reprcaont the names of two persons who killed Sahavasu, the son of Nrmara. 
Here we must state that wc had suspected them to be’ proi>er names long before we consulted 
the VtdUche Studien, where we find, to our agreeable surprise, that Dr. Pischcl, too, has simi* 
loriy suspected this to Ije so. Thus our independent findings, strengthening each other, go 
towards proving that the Vedic poet mentions here a historical fact. SAyana is, secondly, 
mistaken about the word Crjayanti. He makes urjayaniyd^ mean ‘ of the edge of 
the thunderbolt struck with force * [valavaJytl bajradliardyd]. He is, thirdly, perplexe<l 
about the meaning of the term which he renders by malddibhirai*ydplam^ meaning 

thereby ‘ free from rust, dirt, etc.’ But this is a clear mistake committed on account of the 
former confusion about the meaning of ‘ Crjayanti.* The term aparivi^m really means 
• unoircumvented,’ ‘ unbesieged,' * not surrounded,’ say by enemies ; SAyana himself inter¬ 
prets parivi^m (in Hgveda, 1,. 116. 20) as ‘ besieged by enemies ’ [Aairubhih parivrtam]. His 
mistake about the word Crjayanti, of which the possessive singular form is CrjayantA(j, is 
evidently due to his want of knowledge of the ancient geography of India. 

We know that Crjayanti is the same as the Prakrit Ujjayanta, where the dimi¬ 
nutive suffix is eliminated. Ujjayanta is mentioned in the MahdbhdnUa • as a sacred hill, 
a ttrOia, lying in the south in SurAstra (=modem KA)hiAvAd), where a certain NArada in 
ancient times related the Purdna or ancient history, probably in the form of anvvar^yd 
galhds, 08 wos the custom in those days. The other ttrlMas or holy places contiguous to 
Ujjayanta are, according to the Mahdbhdraia, PrabhAsa (just by the side of modem SomnAth), 
DvAravati (=modem DvArakA), PindAraka (near Golagar, 16 miles to the cast of DvArakA), 
etc. The sacred hill Ujjayanta is, according to Meratunga, the same as the hill Raivataka.to 
But according to the BomAoy Ctofteer (vol. Vlll), RevatAcala is the name of the hill imme¬ 
diately over the Revata Kuiyla or DAmodara Kupda. It was so named after the SAtvata 
king Revata, who removed himself from DvArakA to this place on behalf of and 

Valabhadra (vide the table in my Chronology of AncUni India). About two miles from 
the foot of RevatAcala is the celebrated rock with the inscriptions of Asoka, Rudra- 
dAman, and Skandagupta. In RudradAman's inscription, as also in that of Skandagupta, 
the Sanskrit base Crjayant (according to the KalApa and other schools) (=:Pkr. Ujjayanta) 
is used as the name of the hill GimAr. The fort on mount GimAr (=Ujjayanta = Crja 3 ’anti) 
is a rich mine of antiquities. It was almost impregnable on account of its inaccessibility 
[remember Orjayantydb apariviffam deyam] and was on many occasions the refuge of 
the local RAja of JunAgad who used to flee to thb fort when the fort below of JunAgad 
was besieged and taken by invatling armies. 

GimAr has six peaks or Tuks (i.e., foke), vix.:—(1) NcminAtha Tuk, (2) Gomati GangA 
Tuk. (3) KAlikA Devi Tuk. a resort of Aghoris, (4) AmbA MAtA Tuk, (5) GoraksanAtlia Tuk, 
3666 ft., (6) DattAtreya PAdukA Tuk. A great rock named ’Bhairava Jap’ forms a most 
picturesque object, from which ascetics were wont to hurl themselves, [R^llect here the 
statement of VAmadeva that 6ambara was huried from off a huge rook.] Under the GimAr 
and the DaUr hills is the modem town JunAgad (lit. ' ancient fort ’). Lassen, in his Indische 
Allerthumskunde^ gives the ancient name of JunAgad Yavanagadh. This is clearly a 
misUkc, for jund is evidently the softened l^Akpit form from the Ugvedie term jdrw 
(RV., II, 14, 3) which means * old,* the stages being junna, jund. MlraA Muhammad SAdiq 
IsfahAn! is correct in stating in his Tabqfq al ‘ora6 that JunAgadh signifies an ‘ ancient 
castle. * In medieval writings, it appears as Jirandurg or Jirangat.lh, but here jiran indicates 
that in medieval times the PrAkpit jund was Sanskpitiaed into jirna, which, in accordance 
with a very common change, became jiran. The names PurAtanapur, PArvanagar, JunAgad, 

' * OtL MBh., HI. 88. 21.S3 ; Kumb. .VBA., Ill, 86. 21-23. 

1* Prabandhacintdmmu’Iuwaey't translstioD, p, M. 
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Jirandurg, etc., indicate that ‘ancient fort' is the real signification of tho name, 
modem town JunAgat^, as wo have said, is under the Gim&r and Datar hills an 
built by ?ult&n Muhammad Begada of Gujar&t and was named MustafAbAd. 

Tho Uparkot or fort of JunAgad was the ancient Junagad. '»here the lieutenants of the 
great Asoka, and still later of the Gupta kings, lived. It has been besieged and Uken many 
times, on which occasions the RAjas used to flee to the inaccessible fort on tho hillGimAr 
(=Ujjayanto). The Uparkot contains most interesting rock-cut apartments and caves, 
and the whole of the ditch and the neighbourhood is honeycombed with caves and other 
remains. I suspect these rock-cut apartments date from pro-Aryan times, '^y were used 
by tho Buddhist monks and ascetics in Uter times. The town JunAgad is mentioned 
in the GimAr inscription of RudradAman, as well as in the Pmbondhaani^i^, 
where it is called Girinagara. The hUl UjjayanU itself is nowadays c^l^ GimAr 
(=Girinagara). but this name has been transferred to the hill Ujjayanta m Uter tunes.'t 
The former name of the hill was Ujjayanta, as stated in tho MahdlMrata, or to “om 
Sanskritic, Crjayant, as in the inscriptions of RudradAman and bkanda^pta. The hill 
Uiiayanta or GimAr, however, is only one of tho hilU known by the name of JunAga., a 
18 at a distance of about four mUes to tho cast of the modem town of JunAgad. \uan 
Chwang calls it Yu-shan-to (=Ujjayanta). 

Now turn to the Rdmtlyaua.'^ which says that Dasaratha Aik$vAka together with other 
R4ja~u [mark the appeUation rdjarfi which the VHtfii, 

ami ^her p«r<!>.a’ have unanimously given to Divodhsal marched to &uth 
diArml evidently from Ayodhyi. the capiul of Daiaratha, as well as from K4si. the capital of 
DivodJsa to a puro namcl VaijayanU. and that tho country where they went lay adjawnt 
to the Dandaka country [Dandaidm prafi]. and that they all ““jf ‘ 

ensign was tho whale [fimuttcaja] and who was in possession of a hundred mdyds [Ailamdsa]. 

It is now at once easy to catch the equation 

Criavana=UjjayanU=Vaiia.v«nte. The appellatioii Imiihvajo [‘one wh^ 

ensicn is’tho whale ’] used in the Biroiyana for Sambara, and tho description of his 
oourtrv in the same work as having been adjacent to the Dandaka countrv-, receive an 
eitrem'ely interesting support from the (XIV. 16) of V«r4h.mih.m, which 

mentions a eountrj-named Timingilhsana (i.s..‘the county of whale-eater* T i^tiguous to 
[he Dandskivatia country on one hand and Kaccha and Bhadr. on the other. The apjella- 
lion*i*imdy»atsooftho/Miad!S».ioisa(aintcohoof the oft reiterated st^ment of the 

Ravedio Rsi* that Sambam hml a hundred citadels. nii,jd meaning a eiUdel where one 
Muld conceal oneself while lighting. It appears from all this that gambara had \aiein, 
Sidiavasu cte. as his allies, just as Divodisa had Dasaratha. Prksa, D4save4*. etc., as his 
allies and that this great battle was fought about the hills known as Junigad (=old for1s= 
tho h’undrcrl old stone-built forts in RV.. II. U. 6). and particularly about the fort on mount 
pJmAr or Uiiavanta. How beautifully this is supported by the ancient name tdabraja 
bv the Ugvedio l^i BharadvAja will bo realised when one looks at KAthiAv^ on a 
Lin and peniives that it is really an udabraja country, being surrounded on almost all 
^ by the gulfs of Cambay and Cutch and the Arabian Sea. 

Fmm the KffvtHla it is clear that quite a number of hill purs puriuzzgin 

of Sambara were destroyed by Divodisa. who i«crvcd tho hun^^th pur for h» nwidcnce. 
Tht. Lr was very probably the inaccessible fort on mount Oim»r. Grtsamada informs us 
lat Oie pur Crj^Li was impre gnable (aparintla m). Vamadeva very esplicitly sUtc. that 

II Corpus Inter. Imt., III. 57—X. L. Doy. (htigraphiral Didionary, b.v. 

IS XiruaytMiAg«r» Piw* Edition, 11. 0. 11 *10. 

It RV , VU, 10, 5 ; IV, 20, 3. 
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Samhani waa brouglii down from the tep of a hogc rock,i* md Panicchcpa, tlie mn of Di^- 
daaa, agrees with Vamadevfl in mforming os that Snmbara was hurled from a rock. [Re' 
nierober hore that ascetics were wont to hnrl themHelvoa from the huge rock Bhairava Jap-] 
Grtsaroada clearly atatea that SahavaBU, the son of Npnara, was billed by Pfkjfo and D^- 
ve^ at the unbcsieged. or inaccessible* gate of Crjajantii^^ This fort was thus vei^ probatoly 
the citadel on the top of the hill Crjayant (^TJjjayonta-Gimiil and was on aecoirot of ite 
inaccessibility practically impregnabb (ftjwnPiVfam), This wob probably the pMf that 
was reserved by Divodftsa for his own reBidenoo, 

To sum up: ,*11. 

{IJ The country named Timing! litbna, ie.p the country of whale talers mentioned by 
Varahamihira as situated In the South, and roughly contiguous to Kaee^ on one side and 
Dandak&vana on the other, agrees remarkably with the title Timidhyaja (i.e*, one whoso 
ensign ia the whale) visetl in the for gambara and with the deaeriptbn in the 

Jl^fndfja-na of the town of Sainbara aa haring been situated in the south and adjacent to 
the Dandaka countiy. 

(2) The name of the country in which the battle took place b given by Bhanadvija as 
rdabiaja, which is the most interesting and appropriate Hg^edic name for KathiAvid, 
for it is icfllly an IMabraja country, being surrounded on almost all sides by the guile of 
Cambay and Cutch and the Arabian Sea. 

(S) The eKpressjons panuj, pnmA. uftcd hy the Bgvedio Itsi Crtearaada agree 
remarkably with the ancient names Pur&tanflpura, Pnoanagam, etc.* for Jnnagad 
\jan& being the Prakrit form from the Bgyedic Jurnu iBV.p II, 14, 3), and 

pum^ a fort. ^ 

(4) The expressions avmanmayindm purdtfl of Vs made va and ' Giri ’ of Bharadvaja 

and Parucchepaj suggest the later name Giripura or Oirinagara or Cirn&r. 

(G) The identity : 

Crlaj-antl of the ligvcda^Ujjayanla of the ^Jahdbhdraia and I^rahandhaciiiidinaHi 
^Vaijayanta of the /fdj?idyano=:Criayant of the inscriptions of Skandagupta 
and Rudrad&raan=Girinagara of the /Va£fl»dAarin/dJrtd;fii nnd the RudradAman 
inscriptions GLmar, establishes it that the great Rgycdic battle woe fought 
near the ancient castle Uparkot of JiinAgad, which was Ijcsk-gcil and stormedi, 
and then again about the ancicht fort on the hill Gimiif or Ujjayaata where 
^mbara probably retreated. It was fought in the medieval l.^gvedic period* 
about 1500 iJ,e» (ckfa my Chronoltj^r/ o/ 

Wo hope to show' in future that the earliest Rgvedie battles were fought about 
2000 B.c-j which would approximately be the time of the advent of the various Aiy^oii 
races into India, and that the pre-V^edio euHuro* supenteded and partially adopted by 
ihc Aryans, was very probably the eulturo that is represented by the antiquities which 
arc now being unearthed at Harappa and Molu'njo-darD. 


11 BV., IV* 30, U. 


14 B\%3, J20, r. 
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OKIGIN OF THF CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA. 

By t *** UkTB S< CHARLES HILL. 

{Contintied from page 84.) 

From the earliest times and under all these sj’stems a different kind of effort been 
made to fight the ills of Society. This took the form of secret societies or fraternities, in 
which carefully selected individuals, entering as neophytes, pledged themselves to absolute 
secrecy and obedience and, under a strict sj’stem of training, passed through successive grades 
of promotion. Under the despotic orders of their superiors and sheltered by secrecy, without 
claiming any open share in the control of tho State, these Secret Societies undertook to re^dy 
aU injustice and tjTanny. But no course of training, however wise and severe, could, in the 
period of a tingle life, so mould the character of a man as to fit him for absolute and irrespon¬ 
sible power, and these Societies, after a time, instead of being a protection to the people be¬ 
came objects of terror and were abolished as such, except in a few cases where their aims were 
under a merely nominal secrecy, limited to purely harmless or philanthropic purposes. 

From such enquiries it appeared that all previous political systems had been based upon 
the idea that stability could be obtained by a union of force and wisdom in the ruler. On 
the part of the ruled nothing was looked for beyond submission. The difficulty was to keep 
the force and wisdom permanent in tho ruling body, and to do this had proved to be impiarti- 
cable. It had also been proved that even careful selection combined with careful training 
was insufficient to form the perfect ruler. To ensure sUbility it was necessary to find some¬ 
thing which, socially, would bo more permanent and binding than either force or wisdom 
and even than forc^ and wisdom combined. Where was this to be looked for ! Was it in 
some Superman or in Man recreated 1 Tho supposed Supermen of earlier civUixations had 
all proved to be only men after all. The only avenue of hope lay in the possibility of recreat¬ 
ing Blan, or, rather, of recreating Mankind. 

(XII) Human beings not originally of one but of four types. Recovery of these types.—li 
had, of course, been noticed that, however unstable and perverse men might be, their lives 
were always, more or less consistently, governed by one of several predominant motives, such 
as bodily comfort or pleasure, tho love of material gain, tho love of honour or the benevolent 
desire to help their fellows; in other words, there were at least four types of human character. 
Furthermore, whether the occupation which a man followed were the inspiration or tho con¬ 
sequence of his predominant motive, it appeared that certain occupations were usually accom¬ 
panied more especially by one only of the motives just mentioned ^ thus in the peasant and 
artisan the ruling motive was the love of security and comfort combined with tho habit of 
manual labour, in the trader thrift and the amassing of walth regardless of personal hard¬ 
ship, in the soldier honour and the lovo of glory, in tho priest benevolence and the love of 
wisdom and contemplation. Each of these was beneficial to the co mm u n ity and each of there 
allowed a full exercise of human faculties. Men were unhappy either because this exercise 
was restricted in some way or other or because, through their own fickleness, they were often 
uncertain as to what they wanted or ignorant how to obtain it. Further, it had been noticed 
that, though such qualities as it was hoped would distinguish the ruling class from the ruled 
could not be permanently retained in that class, still, where marriage had been carefully 
restricted, these qualities were more steady and persistent than where marriage between 
the classes was allowed to be promiscuous, and also it had been noticed that, where 
munities or occupations had kept themselves pure from external contact, particular qualities 
had developed and perristed. All this suggested the former existence of primeval types 
of men of different qualities, now only imperfectly represented by tho predominant motives 
just mentioned. If then the disoontent and unhappiness of individuals could be rightly 
ascribed to their being actuated by discordant and conflicting motives, it was evident that 
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they Wi-it traceable to the fact that tlie indlviduaU them»lvca were tbc ofispruig aot ot singEu 
but of mixed t3’peB, 

This coticlufiion swmed to be borne oat by the rcligioufl beliefs of the pooplcn^ The earl}' 
Aryans, as far afl v^c can loahe outj bclic’rcd tha*, whilst the Bofly add Mind of Man were 
ohadgeablc and perishable tliongh to a certain extent repmilucible in his olfapring, his Soul 
or Spirit was something of a divine nature, immortal and unciisvngeabfc, inhabiting a material 
bod3'for a certain time and for a definite dut}*^ or task imposed upon it by tho Supreme Being 
This material body might be anything, even wiiet we caU an inanlmaic object or ooe of tliv 
lower animalaora humadbeing or even something Bupcrhnraan, but after the allotted tune the 
Spirit passed into a higher or lower material body, os it ba<J auceecded or failed in the task 
last assigned to it. In each case the task to be carried out by thu Soul in any eiu bodied form 
was conditioned by the qualities of that hind of form. Evidently the possibility of the Soul 
carrying out ita task successfully would largely depend upon tho purity of the body which it 
occupied—its freedom from any admLvture with bodies of different nature or quality. 

Believing then that tlic Soul or Spirit ciceupied in turn so nian_y material bodies, each 
with peculiar and characteristic qualities, what rea^m wai there to suppose that that por¬ 
tion of its eoiUTBe which was spent in human bodiesj thcmselvea dearly distinguisliablo into 
classeB, was spent only in bodies suitable to a single stage of their course f Was it not more 
likely that its earthly ftwmw course couaiffted of a suceesainn of stages, such stages being 
reprcscoted by different types of man ? Tlie Hindu IxL-llcf claimed, at least, four such stages,, 
t’iz.j Uic Sudra, the Vab 5 \"a, tlw? Ksimlriya and the Brahman. 

Obeervation and rellglou-i liolief, thus leading to the Bame conclusion, pointed out the path 
of reform, namely an effort to get hack to tho primitive types and to iweserve tbem in the 
future by a rigid restrict ion of marriage and the apportionment of occupations suitable to the 
different grades and types of moOt in other w^onls, to the establishment of tlio Caste System. 

It could hardly be esijccted tliat even by the utmost care the purity of the origuial tjTJcs 
could bo absolutely recO'Vered but it wns posBihlc that, if such care were wdllingly adopted 
and exercised as a religious duty, in the course of generations such an approximation oonld bo 
reached that, whilst the predorainant dcsirea belonging to each class and with them tbu WiU 
would be strengthened, the lesser desires, which wxire due to ages of unguarded intercourse 
and now' caured iuBtabjlity and weakness, would, if tho\' ivtjre not totally destroymi, at least 
be rendered innocuoufl. If this result could bo achlcve<I, human beings, so far as tho com¬ 
munity wofl concerned, would be bom into Btirroundings abstilntely congenial, both oa reganls 
family rulatioushipfi and the oeeupatioiiu of their Uves, They would no longer bo diaturbi-d 
bv envy of tho lot of othere or by vain longing for change from a mode of life which wua dull 
or irksome. Their content would bo justified by tho belief tliat, whilst quietly performing 
tho diit.i(« of thoir retspeetivo spheres, they w'cro fa^^iiitnting the mysterious task of the 
indwelling Spirit w'bich animated them, Accordingty in the Oita w'c readThe 

duties of Brahmans, Kshatriyan, VaLsyas and Sudroa have been apportioned to the qualities 
bom of their own [bodily] naturee. Tranquillity + self-re.Ktraljit, austerity, purity, patience, 
leotitadc, ftpirittial knowledge and faith are tlw natural duties of a Bralmian. Valour, glory, 
courage, rtaolution in battle, liberality and lonlly beating are tho natural duties of a Ksbatrlya. 
AgricuHtirc, tending of caUlo and trade, form the naLural dulicB of a Vaisya. The natural 
duty of a Siidra conaiBlcth in litrviee. A man (mnQ conitiitcd wiih Ith oura particidar iol 
dtUy obiaiutik p€rf(CtioH. Hear how that pcrfecllon is to be accomplished. The man who 
maketh an offering of hifl own work to that Being from whom oU beings proceed and by whom 
the whok) univensp is jjervaded, by that means obtaineth ficrfcc lion. BHttr is oipn 
icwJt, Uiouffh /ntdty, than anathfr's iwrt ireJf ptrform^.'* 

* '* in ibo , ,« , fiffkrtu I'ayu and Mdricatidt^a Pummu . , ^ uro as coeval wllJi 

cnmliuo and os iMca ualnraUy difLiuguhhad tiy ilifforout ^u^». invclvinp vuric^Ifeii n| fnoTal 

chsriKt»r." Or. Muir, qwetod m Bcimdxunp'i ahtigia ot I>u1jo44' llm h p, H ii. 
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(XIII) Effect of the establishment of the CasU Stfsiem—Once this doctrine was csuhlwhcd 
in the minds of the Hindu people that "reat source of social unrest which is caused by the 
desire for social elevation was swept entirely away, for, on the one hand, the Hindu was taught 
to believe that it was as impossiblo for a Sudra to become a Vaisja, or a Vaisya a Kshatriya. 
as it would bo for, say, a bird to become a mammal; and, in the second place, had social eleva¬ 
tion been possible, it was not desirable, for it would mean not an increase but a decrease of 
as fat as his particular bodily and mental desires were ooncemod. He was taught 
that happiness in this and 8ul>:equept lives was dependent upon submission to his lot, not by 
feachers who contended with him for material rewaids and earthly honours and obtained them 
at his expense, but who proved themselves divine by their contempt tor and renunciation of 
all which he himself valued. It was, in fact, as the Abbe Dubois has pointed out, this supreme 
renunciation by the Brahmans that, in spite of the physical weaknesses which they shared 
with all other human beings, differentiated them from other would-be rulers, and as it wore, 
without the use of force, comptiletl the peoples of India to accept at once their tcachmgs and 
their claims and, still at the prt‘sent momtmt, in spite of any self-contradiction between their 
conduct and their teachuig, makes oven the body of a Brahman holy, as the only possible 
habitation of the Brahman Spirit. 

(XIV) The Caste S^em the only Social Sy^cm ever proposed upon a basis stronger than 
force .—From the above enquiry I think we m.ay conclude that the Hindus are the only people 
in the world which has successfully put into actual practice a scheme of social life thought 
out upon purely religious and philosophical grounds, and entirely independent of any form of 
political govemntent. It is the only social 85 Wtem w'hich, whilst it provides a niling class, 
Itases the rights of the rulers upon entire material remmeiation and the duties of the r^d 
upon love and respect. It pn>vide8 every member of the community with a position which, 
though rigidly fixed, is fixed only by hU natural limitations, and so allows him every opportu¬ 
nity of using to their full extent whatever abilities he may possess to the ^neral advantage. 
The system is permanently stable because of the complete absence of any motive on the port 
of the ruled for seeking any alteration. 

THE VELAR ASPIR.\TE IX DR A VIDIAN. 

Bv L. V. RASLVSWAMI AIYAR, M..A., B.L. 

General. 

,Irsper.skn distinguishes three types of the velar aspirate: 

(а) What ho calls the tiira-strong h, wliich is brought out with a very strong breath and 
which produces the impression of an “asthmatic” A-, He uses the symbol [A h] for this sound. 
An instance of this sound given by jesperson is the A- in English Holy Ghost as pronouncctl 
during sermon-time in English churches, when extra force is bestowed upon the production 
of the sound, possibly (says Jes|>erBen) os a strong reaction against the dropping of A s 
amongst the unlettered classes. The vocal chords stand very for apart in the production of 
the sound and assume, according to jespersen’s notation, the position < 3. 

(б) The normal A occurring initially in English and Orman words, where the vocal 
chords stand a little apart (• 2) at first at the position called Ilauehstcllung by Jespersen, and 
then come close together before the next vocalic sound is produced. 

(c) The intervocal A as in English alcohol, etc. The vocal chords here do not quite reach 
the position «2, but a momentary weakening of the vibratory movement of the chords alone 
intervenes, accompanietl by a production of an expiratory breath, and the sound, therefore, 
is more or less voiced. It may bo observed hero that while the extra-strong A can never be 
voiced, the normal A may lx* voiced or un%'oiced according as the vibration of the vocal 
chords is greater or less. 

Extra-strong (A A] is heard in the emphatic production of initial A in Sanskrit words like 
haeti, harina, hemanta, etc. 
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Ordinarily, initinl &Xid intcTTocal h of Sanskrit ih given tke value of a more or less voiced 
where the vocal chords assume the positions: »1 or < 2; but I have observed that in hlalabar* 
Sanskrit A normally is brought oat with the pure breathed value^ while the potidifs of the 
eaatern coast give it more or leaa a half-voiced value, 

Sanskrit viBsrga ia a full unvoiced A occurring at the ends of syllablee or words. The 
completely unvoiced character is of course due to its final poeitiou. 

The minute occurring in intcrvocid poflitions in English words is bcanl in modem 
Indian languages occasionally : (a) The rapid enunciation of Sanskrit intcrvocal A- in provinces 
where intervocal A lias more or less disappeared from native words approximates to this 
minute [*■] 1 (2) 1], I (i*) the old Tamil aoiinci known as (subtle) is also given tho 

value of this minute p*] when old texts are read. 

Caldwell, Vinson and other grammarians nf Dravidinn have pointed out that the velar 
aspirate^ was originally foreign to the Dravidian languages and that it exists in some of the 
languages to-day only through the influence of Sanskrit. Caldwell approvingly quotes 
Trumpp’s suggestion that “ the aversion to aspirates in Dravidian seems to point to a Tartar 
underground current in the mouth of the corainon people.” Caldwell evidently finds in Ihis 
fact a support for his favourite view that the Dravidian languages were related to the 
Finnish-Ugrian dialeote of East Emrope ; but, as the relationship has not been proved, 
this suggestion is at present w orth nothing, 

t Caldw'ell condned his observations more or leas to the cultivated dialects nf the south, 
and his opinion about the incidence of h In Dravidian was based upon his observation of thest^ 
dialects alone. An ciammation of the occurrence of h In all the known dialects of Dravidian 
would be essential, before we could confirm or modify Cold weirs opinion in this matter. 

The object of this paper is to analyse the occurrence of the velar aspirate in all the 
dialects of Dravidian, to suggest tentative explanations of their origin, and to arrive at an 
estimate about the incidejioe of the sound in modem Dravidian. 

It, Occurrence of the Sound, 

t, Tamii:— 

(A) Native words do not fosnmowJy show the velar aspirate nt all, judged by the spelling 
handed down to us from of old. 

(B) In a very small group of words, we find that after a short initial vowel and before 

(1 plosive, a slight velar aspimle* dcscrilu^d as (subtle,, minute)^ is introduced, as in 

jiA^m (grainlr (that)} ihdu (thl^), etc. Both Caldwell and Vinson were of opinion that 
the sound (as well as the sign ,®„) was invented by grammarians for the prosodic lengthening 
of certain syllables and that this sound could not have Ijeen a native devdopmeut of Tamil, 

I Tlic rdfttionahip betvima. thfl fricfltivw rtud the >-cIjiir dRXilnito huu ia ho bomd in iqincl} in cotutiLlsrinit 
the iDoiderioe of h in Mcid. DnkviidijiD duilucts, Urvnthcd [o], [ / ], f*], [$], [f] Uivalvft in thoff pm 

duct ion (aj strong breatU-foice mid (&J fiiirly wide tfejMimtLon of the voml ohonJa (< 3, u^uoll^). Thoie \mUrr 
fMitures inovitably introduce an iu^irato ctr^inDni, the etrrngtji af whioh would vary with the intensity of 
breath force and llie extent of tli* widoninn^ of iho vocal chorda. It will be fouinl tfiat in corlain dtaiorlo 
of Dravidian the friciuivea projiuced froca aurda hi diHerant poditionii dovvlop into tho &n|Hfate : {uj Initial 
p of old Kannada and J of Tu|u liavo thua changed into tlio upiroto through Iho eorrtKpoiiding intermediate 
breathed frtcatives; (i) the intervocal back ploeive of Tamil has La tho colloquial clTaogod Into a iLalf.voieod 
mqiirato through the intermsdiato atitgeof friimtive; (ej thoploMivnhavxi iq cortain conteita in Tamil *nd 
(ICoqU (aoe below) gi^'en riao Lo the miauto h; (d) the ijalalal fricAtiva [f) mvolvad Ip tho produotiocL of 
protbelio ou-glidea la Kdj baa alao given rise to h (hco below). 

a ^dtra ^ of TolkAppiy^ni deaedboa the »ouud. Modem Tamil cammentalom wrongly reward this 
Aound oa babig neither a vowel nor a couaoiianl, About ita morio value, O'pinioiLa diifter, ToIkApph-nr bimaiiU 
giving it dtJy the vnJuo of a ball widfrw, while Intfr grnmnidii>ladi cite InilaiH^ where d full nirffm ii givvn to 
the sound. 

3 Vinson saggeota that dydun* may be » todbhava from Eanfikrtt ii^udhaju (uiatruznept), probobly with 
jt view to supporting thereby hip view that tho lound woo borrowed from the Sanskrit vis^rga* 

The ilgulecimt fact that the eyllable immedioiely preceding the ploaivo which produces the jo 

Tamil, ie osunUy ahm, sngsests tho poaiblo mflucnco of some kind of oMenbdisiribulion ia the ptodurtion 
of the ospirato. 
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Tho following facte, however, militate agalnet this opinion :— 

(fl) If it had been a borrowing fTom Satiflkrit, it is strange that it should have been borrow¬ 
ed only in the very limited contexte in which it occurs in Tamil. 

(ii) The UHO of the msarga immediately before ap]oei%'c gencndlj brings about in certain 
contexts phonetic changes in Sanskrit, w'hich convert the aspirate into a dififeient oound 
altogether, eg,, ntA+i^dind = niA+ci'Tdd = mSninta^ etc. 

It is not explained why Tamil should have failed to take note of this change. 

(c) There are a number of con texts in the rude uncultivated dialects of Central India, 
where the presence of the plosive has given rise to an aspirate immediately before the plosive, 
as in Gdndi plural ending -hi: and G6ijct^ causative endiug -Ai. The phonetic features of the 
change in Gii^jdl ate, as will be seen below , exactly on a par with the features characteriaing 
the production of the Tamil dydam. 

(J) The djfdam of Tamil ie produced also by Tamil sandAi rules: The groups f+l and 
immediately after short vowels in word-combinations change into A t and A f in old Tamil, e.g., 
{the stone Is a bad thing); fliuf+^rdii^ntaMtrfa (the thorn is a bad 
thing), etc. The change here is entirely independent of any Sanskrit influence; the initial 
plosive surd of the sccand component, in the process of ite asaimilative change into the 
alveolar or the cerebral (as the case may be) passes through the fricative stage which has 
given riae to the slight aspirate, 

(e) Thero are a few derivative old Tamil forme which in contexts aimilar to the 
above show the slight aspirate, e.g., nAaf (mark), tham (wheel), etc. These aiCj unlike ihdn, 
etc., without any alternative forms, and could certainly not have been “ invented for 
prosodic lengthening/" 

It is quite poK&ibic, therefore, that the alight aspirate A known oa dydam in Tamil w as not 
a borrowing ** from Sanskrit, It would probably be more proper to consider it as more or 
leas a native development in Tamil, whicli was recognized and fixed in the literaiy dialect, 
probably by those who were acquainted with the Sanskrit itUtarffa. 

As tho slight aspirate does not occur in similar contexts In any other dialects of Dra vidian 
except Gdml!, wo may presume it to have been a secondary development in Tamil. 

(G) Intervocal g in common apoech changes into the fricative and often into the aspi^ 
mte In Tamil: pahu (to divide); pa^w (boat); i^SAit {to burn); pdhu (to go), elQ, 

This aspirate, however, Ls stable only in syllablea which cany some amount of emphasis 
with them ; in unemphasized ayllublea, the aspirate disappears, aometimea lengthening the 
adjoining vowel, if it is short, e.g., laga/ii (division, etc.) >, jafialu > pdiu. 

2 . Molaydlam :— 

(а) The Tamil dt^m is not found in MalayAjam. 

(б) The influence of Sanskrit on hlalay&|am has been so great that the intervocal aspirate 
shows, both in Sanskrit borrowings and in native developments (from intervocal plosivos), 
greater stability than in Tamil; but the general tendency of Ihavidian to eliminate the aspi¬ 
rate is, nevertheless, observable in changes like the following —iwAiyd (not bearable, not 
permissible) co*jijid cdi/yd. 

3. Tsiwtfu 

(а) Telugu docs not show the aflpirato in native roots or forms ; the Tamil dis not 
met with either. 

(б) Intervocal aspirates are not developed from the intcrvoeal plosives; in mtervocalio 
positions the plosive never even changes into the fricative, 

4. 

(o) The remarks made above in regard to Telugu apply to Kannada also, 

(A) A very interesting secondary change in Kannada is the development m middle and 
modem Kannaila of a velar aspirate from veiy commonly in initial positiona and leoa 
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oommonly in int^irTOcal poeitionBjP^g., Atl Ep(i)h' flower k6gu tpftiju)* *gp 'r *i 

intaha * in thia manner'; dhudu, *■ it bccomoSp’' yesp'' ctc.t eto. 

Thifl change has been attributed to the mfliience of MaralJi! iiarticiiUrly and to Prakrit 
generally, where auch a change ia common. 

In view of the fact that initial p in Kannada invokes a greater aspirata breath than in the 
other l>ravidlan dialects, 1 doubt the newsaity for postulating fonign influence for the 
change. 'The conrBc of change here is jj > / > A ‘ compare in this connection the change of 
initial £ to A in Tii|n (sec below). ^ 

(c) Kannatja DCuasioually shows a prothetie aipiratc* before initial vowels of words, 
e.g.* Aorafa, to prate (cf. Tam. afflWu); harigu, margin (from root am), etc. 

Thifl tendency, as we ahaU see below, is observable, though not ui Tamil or TelugUi m 
Tula among the southern dialects, and very commonly in KuUKuvi, Kurukh and BrAhfli 
among the other dialects. 

The general influeuco of Indo-.^j^'an. w'hich employs mitfa] A so commonly may be pre¬ 
sumed here; and the influence of Austric dialects like Siuudiri^ which has a prothetie A* may 
have been active in Kurul^and G6rvi:|i. The tolerance of the aspirate in the central and northern 
Dravidian dialects may be said to be due to tho general influence of the neighbouring Austric 
and Indo-Aryan. XevorthcloRS, the development of the ospirato in several cases in the 
Dravidian dialects of Ceutml India will, as we shall see later, be found to be the result of 
independent secondary changes in these dialects thcmselvoB, 

(d) Tulu shows a very large number of words with initial A : some of these are derived 
from p aa in Kannada (through /), w hile others are prothetie 

(aji A from p : Au (flower) r (day time); Aaje (enmity); hUiaic (brass) ; Afdw 

(hold); 

(b) h from t: hudani (lamp ): hade (river); Ad (toace); harpu (topierce); Aia^s (to eat); 
JifH (clear); Aril Ac (clcamcHs); hdja (to appear); Amfcifrii (light); 

(o) h as a nue prothetie aciuad; AimjAafa (tipBinesaJ; AofPpu (eluding); Anuian'i. (to sink) : 
Afrtt (to climb), etc. . 

It will be found that /* is a derivative sound in all these and Bimilar iiifltancca, IjccauBC the 
common Dravidian roots Itavc p, or initial vowela, respectively. 

The process of change in (a) and (b), as we have already indicated above, is that the 
plosive turns into a fricative and then produces an aspirate; instances given in (c)Ediaijhl hf 
compared w ith similar inatances of prnthutio A found in Kuruth (see below ). 

The clmngo of p and (to A is common in the rrakritie latigungcfl of North and Central 
India. How far this tendency of Ih-akrit was reaponBible for inducmg a similar change in 
Kannada. Tula. Kfli-Kuvi, etc., it is not easy to dctemiino; tJie aepirste cimnoiation of the 
fricatives produced by tho plosive surda jpand/) may directly toad to the production of the 
aspirate. There is nothing in this ohange which is eontran' to the genius of Dravidian. en- 
pcciaLly os wc know that even in Tamil, the fricatives produced from plosives have secondarily 
given rise to the aspirate. Nevertheless, the influonco of Indo-.Aryan cannot be com- 
plotcly rulwl out. 

* Th* acturrence of ths prcthetic iMpinte A iti the vaiiolu ilinlecta may ho™ bo iuinniiLriioi:l stralj^t- 
wsy :—I* KfiJinada i Tho instaurts orti bc Tbw and rare that In those Uio iullupTiqa of analogy of tho numor ■ 
omo fOFOui with A (dfirivod f«nfl original pi may bo pmumod. S. Tula ; The quuiW r of icstunrM is 
lUeoier. 3. KfiirKuvir Tho protliatic .A- ia many KOi-Kuvi words u. pnoducDd in tbs procas of (ho 
iaoorporation of tho tflukrtwtor^in on-glido bofcre mUial vowola tsiw bulaw). 4. obto occeHionolly 

filaowt 0 pratbatic A- diaUKtalb’+ KuniVt und l^rAhAI iiiwo a jrotid niimbor of Iditeib wIlTi Inirfal A- 
Is the iocorpomtiuft of tlw proitwlio A- a. natiua ohtmgo. though wpomlary f Jn KOI tbo efijpjrete eoiiltl 
bo troeod to a tharmcleriBtki DntvjdLan proco^ j hut in th* othttr dlalqcfe. tho uiEunu:o of UatfiarZ and of 
Auatrlo goooralk (cf. t itt A^ (sovv), «tv.J mny ha.vq to be potiulatod. 
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In connection witli the change of i to A above, it hjia been reccntlj postulated that the 
aspirate ia produced from an ofiginai Dravudian a and that t itself is derived from It is 
true IhntTulu shows the change of initial a to Hn certoin alternative forma like fianci, taiidt 
etc. But it would beaheer topsy-turvydom to consider s a& the origiiial form in the inatanoca 
given in (b} above, when the corresponding common rootfl and forma in ali the other Dravidian 
dialects show clearly the initial t. It should also be remembered in this connection that 
the change of I to is peculiar to Tulu^ and that it doea not occur in Kannai:.la, 

Really wo have in Tulu, in many inatancos, three seta of alternative dialectal forms with 


f, a and A, 

respectively : 

au 


(to see) 

., Hi 

An 

(to appear) 

. , fl5jM 

aojti 

hSjji 

(riverT 

. . fueje 

atiih 

htidr 

(clear) 

,. t*.ii 


haU 

(to pierce) 

tnrpu 

i^rpii 

itarpit 


Tlie forms with initial t arc tindoubtcdly priiuitivc, ninee it is these forms that are com- 
mod to dialcets other than Tufa ■ ill {to sec), toja {to apjwar} are connected with Tamil 
and tOndm (to see), etc.; /e/iia from the common I>ravidian /«r or teti while tarpn is from (fr 


or tuf {to open) occurring in Tamil, Tchigu, etc. 

The Initial s of the alternative forms mentioned above lias to be explained au being derived 
from t. When the contact necessary for the product ion of t became looee, a fricative was 
produced which proliably became j in ono dialect and A in another through intermediator. 
It is not clear whether t directly ohanged into or to a palatal fricativo i through the raUing 
of tho tongue and the conacquent change of the point of artieulation. It ia poasiblo that in 
Bomo dialects the dental fricative directly resulted (Tclugu, Tuiu), while in others {like TamilJ, 
thft point of artieubtion was slightlj' raised and i was produced. The affricate c (in cirdw, 
etcn, in Malay&la“) i* presumably a parallel development in, certain diolccts.^ 

(«) —The native deveiopmont of the velar aapirate falls into four groups: 

(1) The intervocal A, o.g.» I'eAo (boiled rioe) I'e^ ; neAo (great, big), etc. The dorsal 
frieativea (from plosivca A, fl*) have, as in Tamil, given rise to this aspirate. 

(2) Cheeked aspirate at tho enda of roots, e g,, mth' (to see); wA' (to boat); doA" (to 
build); iJeA' (to talk); rih* (to beg ); goh’ (to drink); piA" (to leave); oA’ (to break) j 
nfA’ (to fill); reA" (to turn round), etc, 

(3) Initial A dialeetally ; (a) in aoma words developed from k or p, o.g,, Anfma (to go) i 
Ao (to go); Aed (to spoil); Aomme (money) ; (A) in prothetio positions, e.g,, Adfit 
{to rise); hlrtt (plough); AS (give); hid (not), eto, 

{4} Protbetic A in a few wordsJnlroduccd probably for emphasis, e.g,, AiWe {not); 
remote demonfltralivee hevasif hsdi, etc. Tho introduction of an emphatic A in these 
oases may bo compared to eimibr A* In Kuruldi. BantMi (an Austriodialect) also 


shows a similar use. 

Tlic aspirate in class (1) above ia from the Intervoeal plosive k or as the roots indicate, 
and as d is lectal forms in K hi themEol vea show. The change here is e xactly paral Id to wliat wo 
have notketl in Tamil colloquial (see above). 

The checked aspirate in KQi-KuvL also goes back to older consonant groups, which have, 
os in Tamil ohgam, AuAdftfit, etc,, now' been reduced to a slight A: 

(To SCO) mcA’ < < cidk (cf, Tamil dji, to open eyes)-; (to beat) uh < uhk (ef. 

Tamil noAi'w, to beat* and 6h^u, to strike). (To build) [foA<^odA < tod (cf. Tamil ted^k, 
to join); (to speak) rcA < rcyAu (ef. TamilKannada Kumkh Ad, t4j!, pM, etc,); 

i Of uh thfi HouUioru diblticlit, it i» Tu|u iluil sIiowm tho mAximutit favour for a Boeaudary A Ja mtivo 
WQrdi*. Iw thia rtepoct it oojiiii(lflralil« oBTOcniPiit Tirilli llio coiitTfil BudaorthSTn Dmvidiau ilialocta. 

How (bt aimII wo >*0 jiwtiflod in presuming tho influoucfi of Indo-An-au or Austdc oa Tu|u 7 
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(to beg) rih (throagh apheeis characteristic of KOi) erakn (cf. Tamil era, to beg, etc.); (to 
drink) goh < kuik (cf. Tamil kudi, to drink, etc.); (to leave) pih j< pirkn (cf. common Dravi- 
dian jnii, behind, etc.) 

It will be seen that in most of the cases given above the aspirate goes l)ack to a consonant 
group with k as its second component, which absorbs the first component and changes into h. 
We have already seen that U and ((in Old Tamil become ht ; the production of A in the above 
Kfii words arises from a more or less parallel change. 

The initial h of class (3) may arise from 

1* P, c-g*. kommu < pommu < pauamu ; hd<.p6, etc. This change is rare in Kfii. 

2 . An ancient k, e.g., kal (togo) <ixal < ilaf (cf. Br&hui and Kuruldi ka, to go,and south* 
cm «</, etc.) 




The forms of this group alternatively appear with an initial s also. It has been suggested 
that the aspirate is derived * directly from this s, which in its turn may be traced to an 
original k -; but this seems improbable because the «- forms are themselves derivative. The 
change of s to A is common in the neighbouring lndo-Ar>’an dialects, but 1 find no reason* 
to discard the view that the aspirate may have been directly derived (through the intermediate 
fricative) from the ancient A*: 

Aaf >‘x of > hal (to go). 

Aof >*x of naJ. 

The prothetio A of class (3) (b) and class (4) may l>c com{>ared to its counterpart in Tuju 
(sec above), and seems to have been introduced to denote a certain amount of emphasis. 

(/) Odudi. —^The aspirate in this dialect occurs : 


(1) in connection with the formative ending -A of verbs, e.g., kukk (to pound) (cf. 
Tamil kofai). 

(2) plural endings of words terminating in sjllables containing usually a long 
dorsal vowel, e.g.. told (head), iafakk; rdn (house), roAA; midr (daughter) miakk, etc. 

(3) in connection with the causative ending -l-. which often produces an aspirate, 
especially if the verb form has a terminal long vowel, ©.g.. tarf (to Icam), karekta, 
tart (to descend), tarkutta, etc. 

(4) rarely as a prothctic sound, as in hal (not). 


The aspirate in classes (1) and (2) and (3) may be compared to the production of the 
dffdam in Tamil in connection with fricatives arising from plosives, and similar insUnces in 
Kfii-Kuvi; for the principle underlying the changes U in all these cases the same. 

In G^ndl causals. we find in some cases an s either in the place of A or forming a consonant 
group with adjacent sounds, e.g., parra (to gather), parrista or parrikia(Ui cause to gather); 
targa (to ascend), targsta, etc. The sound first produced in these cases is (on the principle 
explained above) A, but in some instances A changes into the fricative s. Compare the similar 


• Thecl«« examinstK,!. o( Ku, (oro- reveiU. th*t vn« cuswet couw not have moroly copied tho chanso 
of , to * from fi^Aryan. or the u^of the poetic A- from Autric. Strong a. wa. the inS^ of InZ 
Aryan and Aortric. tho a-p.rat« in Kui m»m to have been produce! in the cowee of certaii ehar.cteri.tic.Uv 
Dravidian proceeM of change; the mUuence of foreign phonology .eem. to coneiH only in havina airmn a 
particular orieoUtion to the development of eounde. Though in thoca«» of Kuruttand BrAhS forei«» 
influence may have been direct in many ineUnces, it appeaia to mo that k> far .. Tu|u, Kanna.la 
OAodl are concerned, the influence from ouUide may have been only indirect in giving, new 
ehangee that were Dravidian. 

T InitialeandAoocuralternatively in another eet ofform. which in Common Dravidian 
vowak, e.g.,«Mi (not to be), hid «<f); tim. Mru (pIough)<«r. etc. ha%-a initial 

Hera, too, it is unnecemary to think that Awaa derived from «: onthe oth«r .w ^ • . . 

Kund. «u Ih. ol Dmyidi,n K, 

y. the glido>fy>^>* 
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changes of A to «in the tense-forms of Khi-Kuvi verbs with final h, e.g.. mth (to see), mespee^ 
etc. Compare also the change of A to s in Sanskrit niA-f i'dma (=ai4:4wo); niA+cin/a 
(=niecinta), etc., where the sibilant produced is assimilated to the character of the following 
plosive. In this change of A to s, the influence of Indo-Aryan was probably direct. 

The prothctic aspirate of class (4) may be compared to the similar sounds which we have 
already noted in Tu)u, Kannada and Kfli-Kuvi above. 

(g) Kunkh ,—^The aspirate occurs 

(1) in aspirated consonants kh, gh ; 

(2) as the * emphatic ’ fricative (AA) which is transcribed in grammars as hk ; 

(3) as the development of an original k, as AaAAd, * to bite ' (cf. Tam. kavvu ); hdkM, 

* to keep watch ’; 

(4) dialectally as a prothetic sound, e.g., halkd (waves), hard (plough), honna (all), 
Au (that), etc. 

The presence of aspirate consonants and the development of the extra strong fricative 
pointtotheexistenceof strong foreign influence. .Among the Dravidian dialects, Kuruyj, 
along with BrAhfli, seems to display the greatest fondne^ for the aspirate sound. 

The extra strong velar fricative occurs in Kurukh in native words initially and intervo- 
cally. Initially it is develope<l in some cases from Dravidian k, e.g., WoM (to pound); Hoy 
(to reap), though in other cases the unaspirated k of Dravidian is also preserved, e.g., kirr 
(to return); kid (to put to bed). The aspirate plosive kh seems to be rare initially in native 
words. The rationale of the development in initial positions of the extra strong fricative 
from k appears, in a few cases, to be emphasis, e.g., cf. kod (to beat) and HpU (to thrash). 

Intorvocal kk [AA] is also from original k and is usually found as the formative endmg of 
certain verbs, e.g., moU (to eat); arU (to dig); mufH (to sink), etc. Intervocal position 
easily favoured the production of the extra strong fricatives. 

(A) Brdhdt .—The aspiration in BrAhfll, as is only to be expected in a dialect surrounded 
by languages abounding in aspirate sounds, is very high. The aspirate sound occurs : 

(1) In the emphatic enunciation of words with initial vowels, e.g., compare the 
prothetic A of Tu)u, Kannada, etc. (sec above). The greater frequency of the 
sound in Br&hfli is due to foreign influence. 

(2) .tVs extra strong fricatives transcribed in grammars as H and gh occurring ini* 
tially as the development of Dravidian k, and intervocally as the development 
of the formativos as in tugh (to sleep, cf. Tamil tuiigu) \ Hal (stone); Hakhar (fire, 
\/kdy ); Hiaum {red,<. \/ kt ); Han (eye), etc. 

(3) In connection with final I even in native Dravidian words, e.g., telk (scorpion), 
path (milk), etc., where, however, foreign influence has to be postulated. 

(4) as a prothetic sound before initial vowels of words, e.g., harr (to tear, cf. odor); 
he (to rise, cf. el); hogh (to weep). 

From the above discussion we can reasonably presume that the velar aspirate was 
originally absent in primitive Dravidian; but an examination of the dialects shows that, as a 
eeeondary development, the aspirate is a common feature in many dialects. In the production 
of these secondary aspirate sounds, the influence of Indo-Arj'sn (and probably of Austric) 
may have been an accessory factor; in a few instances the foreign features may have been 
copied^ while in many others foreign influence was only so far responsible as to give a new 
orientation to certain germinal Dravidian tendencies. 
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THE NINE DVIPAS OF BHARATAVARSA. 

By 8ASHIBHUSHAN CHAUDHURI, M^. 

Rboardiko the nine dvtpas of Bh&ratavar$a there ifl a story in the Skanda Purdna (i. 2. 
30, 67 f.) which may be tol<l here. There it is said that one Hsabha had a son named 
BharataJ Bharata had a son named Satasimg®** ^**0 eight sons and one daughter. 
The name of the sons are Indradvipa, Kaseni, TAmradvipa, Gabhastim&n, NAga, Saumya. 
GAndharva, VAruna ; while the daughter was called KumArikA. Then it is said : 

Idam Bhfiralakhandam <“<» navadhaityi bibhajyasah 
Dadavaffau svapHtrdndm Kumartjai nammam tath/i ( 110 ). 

Thus the eight sons and the daughter divided BhAratavar^ among themselves, and the 
nine dvtpas grew up accordingly.’ The story' is further continued (i, 2, 39, 125 f.), and it is 
said that each of the eight brothers had nine sons, while the sister remained unmarrierl. On 
arriving at a mature age the seventy-two cousins approached their aunt to divide the whole 
of BhAratavar^a (including her portion too) into seventy-two equal portions. She thus 
made seventy-two divisions, and the seventy-two districts or countries that are mentioned 
may, more or less, be located within the boundaries of India proper (excluding Burma and 
the outlying islands) ; but regarding some of the countries wre feel sure that we can extend 
their identiBcation to the islands of the Far East, which suggests that India has been treated 
in the Skanda Purdua in a wider sense. 

In almost all the Purdnos* we arc told that BhAratavar^a is cut up into nine parts 
{khautfa or bheda^), or dvii>fis* as they arc called. RAjasekhara also says : talredam Jiltdraiam 
var^am asya ca navabheddh.'^ Then he enumerates the nine dvtpas. As for the nine dvtpas, 
all the Purdnas speak unanimously of lnclrad>ipe, Knserumat, TAmravartja,^ Gabhastimat 
and NAga. The sixth and the seventh dvtpa are called Haumya and GAndhar\'a by all tho 
Purdnas except the Garuda and Vdmana, which read KatAha and Siinhala in their place.* 
The eighth dvtpa is unanimously called VAruna. Regarding tho ninth dvtpa there is much 
confusion. It is necessary, therefore, to give the full texts bearing on tho ninth dvtpa. 

A 

Murk. 57, 7. Ayam tu navamastc^tm dvtpob sdyarasomvflaJ^ 

Yojandndm sahasrdm vai dvtpo**/am dakftuotlardt, 

B 


8 . Purrs L-trdfd yasydnis paseims t/avandsfatAd 

Brdhmandb k^riydl} tatsydb sudrdscdn/aAsihitd dvfja. 

These itokas, in the same form and in exactly the same setting, are to be found in the 
Itr. (27, 10-17), Kur. (46, 25-26), Fi*. (ii, 3, 7-8). The Agni gives (118, 4-0) the first shka 
in the t^amc form, but the second one has been slightly distorted. 

A 


VdfH. 13, 11. Ayam tu natamastsfUM dvtpob sdfjarasamvflah 

Kumdrdkhyah parikhyuto dvtpo'tfam dakfiyiottarab 


e- 

i. 


1 EUcwhcro it is «iud tliwt Bharsta named India, whence it is called BliAraUvar^ {Skanda Purdma, 
2, 37, a7 ; vil, I. 173, f). 

* But in all other PardfUi* it i« aaid that Bliarala’a *on waa ikuiiati. 


9 Trjfdtn ndmdtnkildnyttu lato dripdni ja)nirt (Shtada Purdf^a, vii, 1, 172. G). 


4 Vd. 45, 78 f. 
Bd. 49, to f. 
M’drk. 57. 5 f. 


I'dm. 13. 8 f. 
Gar. 65. 4 f. 
Var. 86, I f. 


Ag. 118, I t. 
Mai. 114, 7 f. 
fir. 27. 14 f. 


(’if. H. 3, 1 f. 
Kdr. 46. 32 f. 


4 Bkdrataaydrya rarforya nambftrddn niltodJia mr {Mdrk.). All tho Purd^or eommeiwe the enumera- 
tioo of the nine parta with this atatement. 

• Elad Bhdratam vorfom navadvtpatf* nUdcara {Vdm.), * Kdtyamlmdriidd {DtJavibkdga), p. 03. 

• It is rarioualy called Tamraparul {Mat.). TAmmparpa (AAr.), T&mravarul {Skanda). 

• Sdgadvtpak kafdkako ai^alo vdrunniUalhd. Vdm, 13. 10.11, Oar. 65,5. 
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B 


12. Pdrve kirdUi hj/asydsU paicime tjavand^ smfid^ 

Andhrd dak^inato vtra tur<Ukd*tvapi cottare 

BrdhmaudJf kfainyd^ . 

Tlic Oar. (o.'i, 4 f.) foUowa the Vdm, in the same form, but it docs not contain line B of 
Hoka No. 11 of the Vumana. 


A 

IVl. 4r>, 80. Ayatn ta rkavamastt 9 dfn dvipafy sdgaroMnivrfab'^ 
Yojandndv} sahasram tu dvipo yam dakftnoUaram 
81. Ayato hyd kumdrikyddd Oaiigd-prabhardcca rai 
TiryaquUaraviMiniaJs aahasrdni wiMityx /« 


B 


82. Dvlpo'hyupanivtfpt^yam ndtcchairanitnu Hityakkh 
Pdrve kir/itd hyaaydnU paaeime yavand^ smrid^ 

BrdhfM\idJ^ hairiyd . 

The Bfl. repeaU (149,14) the three Hokaa in the same wonlh. The Mat. (114, 9-11) also 
repeats the three ilokaa in the same form and in the same setting, except that in place of 

iicka No. 81 of the Vd. it reads : 

Mat. 114, 10. Ayaiastu Kumdrito Gangdya^ pravahdvadhi 

TiryagdrdhwoUu viatinia^ sahasrdtU da^iva iu 

That the ninth dvtpa was called KumAriU has already been made known to us from the 
storj’ of the Skanda Purdua cited above.** R&ja^khara also enlightens us in this respect.** 
The text of all the PurduM quoted above pass it over, simply saybg that it was surrounded 
by the ocean (sdffaratkUfivriab), whereas the Vdmana of all the PunUas call it Kum4ra, 
Then what is meant by the Kum&ra or KumarikA dvtpa ? It appears from the texts quoted 
above that by Kumftm India in the proper sense of the term** was intended. It may be 
abided that in the enumeration of the other eight dvipas no note or comment whatsoever is 
added bv the other Purd .os. They are enumcrateil most plauily without any explanatory 
note But on coming to the iiaroma dvtpa. the Purdua^ give empliasis to it as ayamto aam- 
madvtpa surroundiHl by tlie ocean ; and in this all the Purdnas are unanimous. This expres. 
Sion ayanUo suggests that particular attention should be paid to it. as if it were somewhat 
different "from the other dvfpas, and so evidently implies that IndU proper is referred to, 
for no other meaning can be thought of when an expression like ayando which means ‘ this 
very ’ is used by a ix‘r8on wTiting in India. RAja^khara also puts ayam after KumArl dvtpa. 
It th’us follows that the Bokas of A group refer to India proper, which is surrounded on three 
sides bv the ocean. It might be argued that as India is not surrounded on all sides by the 
ocean so the ninth dvtpa. which was surroundctl on all sides by the ocean ff^garammvriah). 
cannot refer to India proper. But dvtpa. we know, is defined by Pftnini as meaning dvai dp. 
i s having water on two sides ; and so India having the ocean on three sides might reason- 
abiv bo called a dvtpa. and might more plausibly suggest the idea that it was mgarasamvriah. 

' Then in the ilokaa of B group, which are a continuation of the description of the navama 
dvtpa are described the boundaries of a country, which evidently must refer to the KumAra or 
the bath dvtpa. This is speciaUy clear in the series of texts of the fVyu. Brakmd,^ and Mataya 
Purdnaa The iloka No. 81 of the Vdyu and so of the Brahmd>ufa. which is forgotten by the 
other PurdHoa. is of extreme importance in the sense that^it supplie s the mis sing link betwren 


IS AlbirOnl wrong whoa he write, nagarasamertia (Saebau's ediUoo, vol. I, p. 295). 

11 Skanda Purdfut. i, 2, 39, 89. _ 

U Bo^ oo th. ~.t by Ih. bilk Uhhimpur (A-«n). MAmpur. Clut^ng «.d Ar.k»«. 

thw forain* ■ Ion* woH of mounUun.. .qwotiD* lodi. from Burro. ro.d olhro countr.«i of th. F« Emt. 
Tho tbroo other bounikrie, roe racogniiod Mul well known wni need not be roenti 
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the Hokas of A group and the iJckas of B group, and so should be placed immediately before 
the itckas of B group of the M{irkan4tya and Vdmana, If it bo so placed it will clearly pre* 
sent the boundaries of the Kum&ra dvipa, showing it to be the country which stretched from 
Cape Comorin (KumArikA) to the HimAlaya (source of the Ganges— Vd.) and bounded by 
the Turks on the northi^ (Fdw.), by the Andhras on the south'* (Fdm,), by the KirAtas on the 
east** and by the Yavanas on the west*' (Mdrk.; Vdm.), But these boundaries roughly 
correspond to the boundaries of India proper, and as these boundaries constitute a sort of 
explanatory note to the navoma dvtpa, it can be safely argued that the ninth drfpa, i.e., the 
KumAra or KumArikA, was India proper.** 

Then again almost all the Ptirdntu such as the Brakmdnda, Vdyu, Mdrka\i4eya, MaUya, 
Vdmana, Garwfa, etc., after describing the boundaries of the navama drfpa [the of 

which have been quoted above (pp. 204-05) ], go on to give a description of the characteristics 
of the people of that region, followed by a list of the seven hills knoam as the 1‘ulaparratd^,^* 
which evidently must refer to the mountain ranges of the KumAra or the ninth dvtpa. This 
is made more clear by RAjasekhara in his AdeyominidmAj,*® where he also mentions the 
very same hUls and quotes the same iloka as the Purduaa, but prefixes the specific words— 
atra ea Kumdrf dvtpe. And as all the seven ranges belong to India proper, KumAr! dvtpa 
might reasonably be regarded as identical with it.«* The Vdmana also in another place 
explicitly refers to this identity. Thus after the e numeration of all the countries or people 

1 * Tbo Ar*b geogrspher Rs«hldu'd-din refeni to this. Thu., the toiuutarie. of Indiii^ 

•ay. ; “ On the north lie Keehinlr, theeountry of the Turk..•» ElUot. History of India xoi I p. 45 

»* Obvioualy the .Andhra, cannot form the southern boundary of India proper, unica. a limited aw 
i. understood. T!»at it ha. not been used in that sense b evident from cooaideration of the other three 
boundario. that ha%^ been set forth. The aUtement of the rdmoito is. therefore, to be taken oa an 
exception ; but at the same time we must keep our mind open to this potaible view also that the Ooka 
(Fdm. 13. 12) miaht reflect the political conditiona of the time when the Andhra rule was wideaiuead ae 
inthemoond century a.d., almost throtighout the whole of aouihmi India (Ind. Ant., voi. XLVTI 1018, 

• Dekkan of the SAUvAliana period ’). and ae »uch formed the .outhem boundiy of India ^woner 
Rei:arded in that lijiht, the thta triRht offer an important clue to the date of the /*ufda<i in question/ 

!• They may be identified with the Kirrhadia of Ptolemy (Cunningham’. Ocograpku of Anrirnt 
India, ed. 8. N. Maxumdar, p. 219) located near the mount Maiandroe. ^ 

IT The in^riptioos of AioU mention the Yona. in connection with the Kamboia. and 04ndhA^ 
The Makdvamla abo refer, to the country of the Yonaa (Geiger’, tran... p. 85). Their capital wa. AW^ 
(^Alexandria, op. cit., p. 104 n.) near KAbul. baanda 

>• It b. of coume. a fact that tioka No. 81 of the Vdyu refer, to the nine thot^and uoiana area 

InL proper 

^ldonua«l m».t to ,( .to .to., But it to. to® d<«niloly .Utod i. lUl ,to 

ninU. Mpo wto o( on. Itoutoul .r®. 8, it miKht to .rKtod ttot tto m®ti® of ,to oin. ^ 

(M 80 .n cototoi® with Indi. prop®. dirtiogoW® Indi. prep® frem tto K,to»« or 
dWpo. tod ® W to th. ^p®.t. v,®. ttot pretop. thre. nito Mpa. .. „®.,. di,WoJ„7Z^ 
proper included within it. But, a. opposed to thb. it might be .aid that the fioka Vo si 

’’“d'' ">*» (!>«>■ »). which drecrihi tto torerel 

and ao the boundary of India proper, which b supplied in Hoka No. 81 (combined with the 
82) applies to the notYrmo drfpo alone, and a. such the two are identical. There b no room 
in* oto ^ frere .to othre. Tto thre. -.to. th. Fdy. re,to crelZUy 

the Bd. and the Mat. do not follow Vd. in ib aUtement mduurdninavaioatu Thu the b/' 

(49,16). rmda aoAoardpi tmya, instead of nanoiao, and the Mat. read. (114. 10) aaAoardai dadaiva tu 
we see that there b no coherency in the statement of the Fdyu. 

!• In every PuHl^ the Boka run. in the ..me form and In the «une language I mav ouou .K- 
Vdyu Purdna (45, 87-88); I may quoU the 

Sapta ca asmim supandt^ vidrOidk kuiaparvatdk 
Maktndra- Matayak.Sahya ^uktimdn Bkfoparvatak 
Vindkyadea Pdripdtradca saptaiu kndapartatdh. 

>9 /TdeyomfmdipAf {Dtdarihkdga), p. 92. 

»» But it must he noted that none of the leveo ranorw carrv i*. ... ^ 

northern India, (Some acbolan, however, would identify the PAripAtra mounUina with 
range.-JT, Eorroa.) Aimvalli 
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belonging to the respective divisions oE India pKiper, tiie ebapter ends with the plain state¬ 
ment that tho description of all the countries of Kumfira dvtpa is now complete.'^ Besides 
those^ another open statement is to be fqund in the Vardha Purdna. which leaves no room 
for doubt that the Kuni&ra dvtpa was India proper. Thus it is said 1) Shdroiam nnra- 
bhedam kasc-ruJ^. ,.*,***** Vdmno BhdrtUiinceli. Hero tin? ninth dutpa, 

Kumiran has been replaced BhArata. We can» thereforot undoubtedly asw'rt that the 
ninth dvipa^ KumAra^ waa identical with India, But the important point to be noted 
ia that BbArata is here for the Gret time treated as a defjH:, and what ts moro striking, 
is that it has been declared to be one of the nine parts (bAeda), of wliick BhAratavat^ 
was constituted. The evident implication here is of a Greater India ff.e., India proper 
and the islands of the Far East) or Bharutavnrt^a as we may call itt ot which India proper 
(BbArata or KumAradvipa) formed the ninth part. That the airranto dvfpa, or Kumflra. 
was identical with India proper we have seen. It naturally follou's. thcTcfore* that for the 
Idcntlhcation of the other eight * islands ^ {dvipas} we will have to search in the islands of 
the Far East and in other oiitl 3 riiig islands not far from India proper, all of whichi^ when 
com billed togetiierf formed Bhilratavai^a or Greater India, Here we are confronted with 
the question whether the Purdiiaa knew- such a wide Imundary of India. With the exception 
of thesfoAod quoted above (pp, 204-05) and which we have seen apply to the navajm dvipa (India 
proper) alone, the jPurtfTias generally record boundaries of EMratavarsa which may be inter¬ 
preted in a wider sense. Thus the Fdytt Punfina sayB** * * that India is surrounded on the 
south by the ocean and U boundc^l on the north by the HimAfa 3 'a. A second set of passages*^ 
describe India aa being surrounded on three sides by the ocean and bounded on the fourth 
side by the Himalaya, which ‘ stretches along on its north like the string of a bow/ It lua^' be 
noticed here that the eastern and western boundaries have not been very exactly de lined ^ 
which allows scope for taking India in a wider sense. We know that tho HJmAlayan range 
was anciently regarded oa etretehlng from the Caspian sea on the west to the Far East 
{Tonqiiin In Annam i} intersecting the whole continent of Asia/® In such a [waition, 

** Fcbn, 13, £9. Ji»f mifoydA twitiani 

Dvipe kumdrt mjenUmri. 

Cf, oUo erd tihiUtste^^ hiOSnArtfSkhifaHii jdmpmtoni 

i^iFVtrirfdFiDX prabhrty^va ^^artlddak^notlQram i^HatKia Funfuq, vij, I, 172. U-lOJi. 

Uindueam is a pool in tLv HiiuUs^-ti (X. L. Gfii^apAi^t DicHonary, p. SS). 

It tuay bs BUggital^d ttiat aai hhamta (nmlh! wna tlie mcii ituportanl qF the efrlpot the luimu came 
toatojod AH e desiguation of alJ the dlufpa* wbou cembimed together (Cf. DnecB^Dorca dutrict). 

Thasercfie BharatavoTEia ins widor sense. Alblrunl edn., vol. I, p. jefejK to the Fact tliat 

BhiratB^arfa was mtfd La a wider HDtta.e, Thua ho ihjtj : BhiratovatM Ls not India nlone.^ AI 

HasOdl alsoaajii: “ India u a vnst country extending o'lier e». and land, and mcunloind ; it bordere nn 

tbo country ZlbaJ (Java) " . . , . Elliot, Hittory cf fndiff. vol. I, p. 20), Similarly. Abul Fa^l baj® (J:rn, 
ni, P, 7l ** Hinduatan i« described ns rttalD«ed on the Miit, wcet and wuth by the ocean, but Cejion, Arfaiii, 
the Moluceoa and consideiabto number of islands nre aoceunted witliin ita extent.''^ 

Fiar«f!* tod ndma yaFcryaTp BMrarF pnijVt (45. 7S-flK 

Most of the PtrrdpflM, such Ba the^ hd. {49, 9-10) i ri>. (ii. 3. 1): dtpii, (Hg. 1J J Kdr. {40.22) and Br, (|». IJ 
reixntr thia atatemnnt. Cf. aUn the {p. 92): mnudrddadrinija't? fJ'ti 7 Taranj'j:ii^, 

SA Z^dJt^ad^nifo i/miya pdrw ca MioJiodadAiA 

Ifv/KivdniiUartiuls}^ IrdmiiJta^ yaUd (711 noA. Afdri;. (S7* 50): Br, (27. fto-fl) an«i (rii. 

I, lb m. 

Thua Arrian bb^v ; '^Tbe aorihom bcundarim of India defincfl hm fortued by mount Taunia. 

, , . . . Taums h^mi from the asa, . , , , and Btietehna awny tewnrda. the eaetofn b», interaertLng iha 
whole eontiumt of Asia. The range bears dififeront nemn in tJie different countriCB. . . , McCrindle. 
The Indiwf iff .drriicin, p. 4 ; also AEcCriadJe^e AfUMM India, p, 45, Cf, ahn RashlduM-dui t ‘^The Himn 
roo nn taj n B Lie on the north, of Kjanauj .... Thia range has KuiunEr in ita caotre and runs by Titut, 
Turk. Khaxar The country of the KbazarA nr Khoiwt, a Turiciih moe on the nnrth of tSw Ckspian sn. 
alxrat the mouth oF the ItH or Volga, The COapian oea ia called Bahru- l-kbozar '*1 and SnkiUba, to the 
Bsa of Jiui^ and Khw^rosm." Elliot, Histofy cf /ndtp, vol, 1. p, 45. 
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therefoj^r this stupendous oountain s^-stem ifay on the northeni boundary of laflny oounirfes 
beddea India proper, such as Burma anti Annain in the east, on whose southern and eastono 
sides also, generally speaking, the sea lies (cf. The China Sea on the eaat of Burmar Siam and 
Cochin China}. Begarded in that lights the second eei of the Purhinic pasaagefl (footnote **) 
evident!3% therefore, refer to iho fact that by Bh^ratavarsa at the time ropreaented by the 
Ptu-Anas was meant the whole country which was bounded on the north by the Hiiu41aya 
and aurroiinded on the south by the ocean, and which extended in the cast as far as the China 
iSea.** BhAratavarsa thua bore a wider sense, within which wore also included the islands 
of the Far East*®* This doca not militate against what has been said above that in some of 
the islands of the Far Eaat, and also in some of those that lie to the west of India, we are 
to trace the positions of the other eight detpoa. The fact that the V/tmatm and CrOrtrda 
mentions KatAha and Sii^hala in place of f^umya and Ghndhar\'a also iends much weight 
to the above view, for Kat&ha is probably identical with the present seaport of Kedah in 
the Malay Peninsula.Siqihala is, of course, Ceylon. We may refuse to incorporate 
Kaf4ha and Siiphala in the list of the nine by eliminating Kaum^^a and GAndharvs, 

but the general trend is quite clear that the eight detpHA refer to the outlying islands of 
India, .Moreover, the almost unaniiuous statement of all the Furdtitut that the nine dvtpoM 
of BhAratavarw were mutually inaccessible *0 being separated from each other by the ooean 
also gives strong reason to believe that the dvtpas were not so many dirisions of India proper, 
but refer to the islands of Greater India. But a* the ninth dtdpa has been found to be 
identieal with India proper, wc arc now' concerned with the remaining ei^t 

{Ta bn cojUinued.) 


17 niu* lUshidu’d.aio* tlT* Arab gtogniptw. t “ Biiul is surruundAd cm the OAat by Chtn smt 
Mhebtu, on the wart by Siucl mid K^ul, and on fhe ioulh by thodea (KHint, HiHorj/ o/ indi'u, vol, T* p 451 
Chin 1b probably Coduu Chioa. Resarding MAchfn. Rushidu'd^dta thu^ «tstM ita p<iBition; ^ 

that ia UoiUus. . . , , Boj’tmd that je JIAtih Chin, tbon the harbour ^tOn, on ihB^oc* ^ tb« China 
■M. , . . (Jbid., p. 71,} Eailam in nR probability m the iiland of HainM j,*t oppewto to the milf of 
Tonquin. Then we come to Miba Chin. R«Karding if, Idjfiii Uk» folUnridg notio* : '^Xn dty i* 

equal to k whafher ws oemud# its greatjmw, fbo number of the edifineii, the Importatice of its cominM 
the ^-ariety of iU memhaodiiie. or the number of merchants which visit it from diflerent parta of India '' 
{Ibid,, u. fi,} Ihn iJ W4rdl /nrth« saj-a : It ia the extrtiM Daifere {wt which k iuhahited and bevt^ 

which there » notlimg hut the ocean.^^ (Ihid,) AU (hiw* giT* vary .troog rea.Do for thaTtSw 

MihA ChM of Rashldu’d^ita refom to the Chineae port of Hoog.kmig, beyond 

of ZaitOm which has been idantiQed with a port in the ifttn ince of Fo-kioa (ibid., 0, »). ft apuMu- that 
the Indian boundary^ on the Ea«t wub formed by Hocg.hong (kod ita neighbour^ saa. 

« We know that Indiao culture et one time was (xropagated and was dwjx ™tad in Die udamU «i 
the Far E*«t, in Burma, Siam and Amuun, etc,, plwea and oounfri^ in which atiil b«r tracf^ of KarkkriC 
names in a plainly recogniiable form, names which were carried there at an early tiate and which tbun 
brought about the idea of a Further or tlraaier India. Greater India in this aaPae may be reBarded a. a 

seccmcl India, and certainly it was looJted upon ia that light by the Hindu colonlata. who carried ihithiw 

thair civitiEatim and culture and made It ua miich ns poaaihle their second fatherland, 

1" Aa tba French j^hoJar Coadhs auppoaea (.HiT AnhiHOMk ilahiarjs* SHarr JiAUf* Fofu™ vnl IIT 
Orkfitalia, part 1, p. 4). " * 

11 .,^n»afnhdan>a j^tydtu iPOffOmyii^ pwwporam (JMitrlf. o7,J5j. This statement ii also to ba 
in the F4, (4B, Wl Sd. (4B, i2); flr, (27. U) and Vdm, {la, 9J and in the nthor too. <J. H W 

tuStudirM (ZlAfiniMdjrQ], p. B2, TdeoJ parosjixinEin a^mi/dttE. j . 

of coonw used bere in a convenDonal ■ome. 


The word i,e.. inaceswibla, k 


3 1 CL Ayaifi fa lurvUNe ddpoA .tf ueid kw 

A(pui soMadrciia/ddeiidA^ par* 

vrAfiddi dafo tarnfUkm MhUOhsdgatainadhifaodJ^ Pmi 6 ^, viL I, 172 , i-fl.} 
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Abcsjeoukicax. Scbtky or India : Annual I 
Rkport fob thb Yrab 1935-20. pp. xv-f300, 
with 69 pUiM. CbleuttB, 1938. 

Mbmoibs or THB .Abchjkologioai:. ScarKY or 
India, No. 35 : ExoBvations in Balucbut*n, 1935, 1 
Hampur Mound, Mastunf; and Sohr Damb, NAl, ' 
by U. HarjpDavw, Superint«nd«nt, A.8.I.: pp. I 
xiH-89, with 34 plaiea. CafeutU, 1929. i 

This annual report, besides its usual record I 
of steady achiexanOnt and continued progress, | 
contains brief summaries of exploration work of 
oatstanding importance. Under Conservation 
\aluable work was carried out daring the year, nt 
considerable outlay, at Lahore, Garhwi, MahobO, 
Champaner, N&landA, ChAnda, Ajmer, KhajurAho, 
WAodu and PBgan, os well as at numerous other 
sites. Under Exploration the most important 
details given are those which relate to the work 
done at Moltenjo-daro in Sind, N&l in BalAchistAn, 
NAlandA in Bihar and PahArpur in Bengal. At 
Mohenjo-daro the exeax'stions were conducted on a 
vastly increased scale during the year, exposing 
extensive remains and antiquities that testify to the 
high standard of living and skill in the arts attained 
by this ancient civilisation of the chalcolithic period, 
which Sir J. Marshall tells us he has decided to 
deaignate as the '* Indus ” culture, rather than 
“Indo.Sumerian,** ** since the latter term h likely to 
Imply a oloaer connection with Sumer than now seems 
justified.** The special Memoir on Mohenjo-daro, 
said to be in course of preparation, is being im¬ 
patiently awaited by scholais in all parts of the 
world. We note that with it will be published a 
map of the site, so greatly missed hitherto. We 
could wish that, in addition to this site map, a 
general map on a aroaller acale were furnished, 
showing the position of the site in relation to the 
main geographical features of the surrounding 
country, with the old course or courses of the Indus, 
as well aa its present channel, indicated. In these i 
annml reports of the department we often feel the 
want of maps such aa those with which Cunningham 
nearly alsrays illusirated his reports. 

At the Sohr Damb and elsewhere near NAl, 
Mr. Hargreaxaa, in the course of hia importaai 
exca%atioiis, reoovered a large quantity of unique 
pottery and other remains of the oopper age. The 
resuhe of hisressarohestn the locality havsBioee been 
published in fuller detail in the departmental Memoir 
No. 35» illustrated by exoelleot platea. iia has been 
led to the interesting, if unexpected, coaelusion that 
the dtflsreaoes between the KAl antiquitiee and 
those hitherto found at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro 
in the Indus vall^ are far more marked than the 
res embl e n es s . The remains, however, indicate the 
•xisteoce of e ctvilisatiaa of an advanced t 3 rpe—not 
by any means that of a nomadic people—and go to 
show that the climatic coodH ions must ha ve been \*efy 
different from wheb they are now, an inferenee that 
corresponds with the cooolusion of Sir Aurel Stem 


respecting the oooditions in Gedrosia in prehistorio 
times. In this connexion the detailed results of 
Sir Aurel's reconnaissance and explorative sur\'ey 
in Kharan, Makr&n and Jhalawsn daring the oolil 
season of 1037-28 are eagerly awaited, as trial ex¬ 
cavations made near Turbat disclosed numerou?i 
painted funeraiy vessels, differing in type from those 
found by Mr. Hargreaves at NAl, associated with 
complete rhaleolithic burials. FBinted ceramic 
ware of superior fabric and probably earlier type 
and an abundance of terracotta figurines were 
also found at several prditstorio sites in MakrAn. 
These and other finds made in the course of this 
snrx'ey have yeC to be carefully compared with the 
remains recovered from Indus valley sites. 

At NAlandA, the outstanding feature of the season*# 
work perhaps was the unco\‘ering of the south-east 
comer tower of the southernmost and earliest (No. 
3) of the sfd/ns. We may note here that the stucco 
figure of the Buddha in the uppermost tier of this 
tower, shown on Plate XLIX (6), appears to have 
been incorrectly described as In bhiimiepar^a mudra. 
The work done at PahArpur has been fully set 
forth, with plates, by Mr. R. D. BanerjL 

Several important inscriptions deciphered during 
the year are dealt with in the section on Epigraphy ; 
while the Miscellaneous Notes include an interesting 
paper on the S^vetAmbara and Digambara images 
of the Jinas by Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda, who has 
abo recorded a note on the Jaina images at RAjgir 
Rai Bahadur D. R. 8ahni gives a short account of a 
fragmentary tnsort|>tion of Bbojado\*a found in tbs 
Indrapat fort, Delhi, which would seem to show 
that the dominions of the PratihAm monaich of 
Kanauj extended over this area, as indeed we ha^-e 
other grounds for belie\'tng. 

The plates are, as usual, admirably reproduced. 

C. E. A , W. Oldham. 

Indun Studiu in Hoxoa or Chahlibb Rockw'bll 

Lanman. Pp. x-l-358. Harvard Univenity Preoi. 

Cambridge, Mass.. 1939. 

la order to celebrate the seventy-fifth birthday of 
Professor Lanman, iwsnty-se\*en of hia colleagues 
and friends haN-e joined in producing the extremely 
nice and imposing complimentary volume on which 
a few words will be said here. Cootributors front 
Europe, America and India have joined in paying 
homage to the veteran Oricntaliat. and their contn- 
buUons have been printed in Kngluh, French and Ger- 
amo alike. It s e e m s only meet that the dMingttish- 
ed editor of the Harvard Orionlal SerieB should 
be ptroented srith a volume, the exterior of which 
fonu an exacft counterpart to the splendid and woll- 
Icnown isstans of that series. It is, at the same time, 
somewhat melancholy to remem b er that two of the 
forenaoat oontributors, the late lamented Plrofesaons 
Gelikier and Bloomfield, should not have lived to see 
publisbed this well-desmed honormry tribute to 
one of their most hi^y esteemed colleagues. 
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Among the contributiooe, thnt by the late Profea* 
•or Bloomheld and thoee by Profeatoni Hopkins, 
Jacobi, Keith, Thomas and Clark are of quite con* 
siderable length, none of them covering leu than 
about twenty pages. If amongst these pa{>erB one 
only should be singled out because of ite hi ghl y ad¬ 
mirable qualities, the prise would, no doubt, go to 
that by Professor Jacobi, dealing with * MlmAmsA 
and Vai^emka.' Professor Jacobi’s philosophical 
articles, especially the one dealing with the dates 
of the Sutras (JAOS., xxxi, 1 sq.), ha>*e sometimes 
appeared like the ingenious and extremely subtle 
argumentation of the aecompliBbed pa»dit. But 
we confess seldom to have read a more pellucid and 
authoritative article on a ver>’ difficult topic than 
this one. Profe!«or Jacobi hero sees his way to 
redating the *tUrtu of Jaimini, believ'ing them to 
have been composed between 300 and 200 B.c. 
This seems a verj* liappy idee, for even in its later 
ra mifi cations the HlmAmsft literature gives an im- 
lirOBston of high antiquity. 

The paper of Profeasor Thomas on Tibetan frag, 
ments of a Itdmd^aua is important, as re>*ealing 
what seems to be still another vetsifm of that poem. 
Nearly all details in this stoiy are to be found in 
other versions ; but there probably exists no known 
version in which they are all found together. This 
happy firtd is apt to complicate stil I more the alread v 
hopeleesly entangled genealogy' of the RAma epics. 
We are far less impressed by the extensive article 
by Profemor Keith. It doe* not deal very much 
with BbAmaha and Daqdin. but chiefly with the 
opinions of Professor Jacobi and I>r. 8. K. De on 
that problem ; and polemic is carried on in the 
negative and barren style which is well-known from 
the author’s previous works. 

Most interesting is the article by Profewor Clark 
on ‘ Hindu.Arabic Numerals.' The hoixmr of hav. 
ing invented the numerals with xero and place 
value has. since the Middle Ages, been attributed to 
the Hindus. As is well-known, Mr. Kaye has 
lately striven hard to deprive them of that honour. 
Professor Clark now proves, b^ond the pomibility of 
doubt, that these numerals were known s»fl imd in 
India long before their appearance among the Arabs 
and in Europe, and thus vindicates the glory of 
HindikUn. This paper ouglit to be reprinted in 
some leading mathematical journal, os it is to be 
feared that mathematicians have attached weight 
to the shallow arguments of Mr. Kaye. 

The paper by the late Professor Bloomfield deals 
with * Diminutive Pronintna in Jairva Sanskrit ’ and 
givw a fair colMoti from that idiom of fomw 
like oAohaw. sa*». etc. Profemor Edgertoo follows 
suit with a nice little article on Jaina MahlrA^lrt. 
which consists mainly of additions and correctioiJ 
to the AtugnrdMu Krzahlw%(frH.i Crmmmatical 


contributions are given also by Professors 
Andersen, A. V. Williams Jackson and 31eillet. 
Like all the papers of Professor Meillet. this too is 
clever and in a way fascinating. Many' scholar* will 
perhaps feel oonvinced that a connection has really 
been established between the Vedic theme parOhdk 
and Latin words of the type Mis. Literature on the 
Vedic word is plentiful,* but little progress has been 
achieved towards a real explication ; nor, according to 
the opinion of the present srriter, dow the brilliant 
but superficial article of Profemor Meillet contribute 
®**®*^f*elly to the solution of the problem. 

Professors I^v'i, Rapson and Kooow have contribut • 
ed intermting papers on epigraphy. To me Profemor 
Rapson’s argument for reading * year 42 ’ in the 
Amohini votive tablet seems wholly convincing. The 
late Profmsor Geldnur has written on ‘ Das VipAoam 
im Rigveda,’ an ingenious but rather intricate paper. 
It seems clear, however, that the idea of being able 
to separate, while drinking (pi-pd- ), mixed drinks, 
•s, t.g., milk and water, is very old in India. 

Three Japanese scholars—ProfesaoTs Takakusu, 
Kimiua and Ono—have all dealt from different 
pomts of view with the date of the great Vamibandhu. 
Their conclusions mainly consist in corroborating 
the pr^ious suggestion of Profemor Takakusu. viz., 
that Vosuhandhu lived about 420.fi00 a.d., a sug* 
i^tion which, though contested by several autbori-. 
tim, may perhaps bo the correct one. The paper by 
Sir George Grierson on ‘The Birth of Lflrik ’ is full 
of interesting and useful information; and the 
article by Profemor S. K. Belvalkar is exeelleul. 
like all that is vrritten l^' that eminent mlwlar. 
Me cannot here venture upon an opinion on some 
■mailer pafiem; and we must abstain from an 
appreciation of the paper Mx*. Rhys Davitfa. 
^ unfortunately, we hav’e failed fully to grasp its 
inmost sense. 

JasL CBAarexTin. 

I-ALLAaCS AXD THCR CLASSinCATIOX AOOOROtXO 

TO the Earet Hjxoc* Looicuxs hy Stephen Stasink. 
Roi^int of a paper delivered at the XVllth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists. Oxford. I92lt. 
Rocxnik OrjenUlist-Yetny Tom. M, str. lOI-lfis! 

Lwow, 1929, 

This is a highly technical and closely-reasoned 
pamphlet of 8 pp. to show that the great logicians of 
orient India, like Gotaroa and DignAga and 
yotakara, were no more able toclamify er ror s in 
ar^iment than were their conlemporarim in Europe 
or indeed than havw been modem European autbori. 
ties on logic. Oassification of pomible kinds of error 
■eems irapomible. and their enumeration i* pvac- 
tKally endless. This seems to be a futile end to an 
enqmry mvolv'ing vory grmt learning and rraoareh. 
fwt if It b correct the enquiry has not been in vain. 

R. C. Tmwje. 


(fo^iim indicatevl by ttpini. V. 4, 38); govit. counv, in tmlity=dkdrt>M- 

expUo^iwus foi^ alre^ in M’eber, Soptt^i^htm <ks tiSa. 1 ^ explained, but tKis 

be denv'ed from dJearya- will perhaps appeal to other scholan^ust is*lliitle 
* Cp. Wsckmnagel Aliind. Oramm , f. ^ ^ ^ 
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RACE DRIFT IN SOUTH INDIA * 

Bt F. J. BIOHARDS, M,A.^ l.C.S. 

1, The Value of Geograpbical Anal^ls, 

India is bchlnd-kandiu tko study of GecgmipUy, and it 'm not aurprisicg tliat vast niftjw 
of autluopological material gathered has not yet been e^i^aminod earcfully in the light of geo¬ 
graphical facts. Even in Europe geographical analysis has only recently been applied 
to anthropological data, and the value of this method is not yot fully appreciated 
by anthropologistBr 

Geography is a useful oriterion. It b pregoauL with eu^ostiops. There arc several 
problems which cannot bo solved without its aid. 

Anthropological science is at present convulsed by a schism botwoon those wJio hold 
that identity of custom b proof of identity of origin, and those who ascribe identity of oustom 
to Buniiarity of the conditions (physioal, mental^ eocial) under which aueh customs grew. 
It is the old feud between evolution and spontaneous generation, byt^^eon heredity and 
environinent. There is, no doubt, truth on both sidi^s of the coutrovenay% but it is fruitless 
to discuss the subject so long os gcographica] factors are ignored. The safest course is to 
regard two simdai customs as of iadepcnUcnt origin, i.s., as convergent,'^ unless and until 
evidence of commoii origin is forthooming. And the motst valuable evidence is, undoubtedly, 
tliat of gengraphical continuity^ This problem thus rcaolvcs itaoU info one of dbtributicji. 
Unfortunately, with the ebb and flow of cultures, continuity is often destroyed. There arc 
types of discontinuous diatribulion, however, which, ivith careful study, can be made to 
yield evidence of value. It is poasible sometimes to discern whether a cultural movemeiiL 
has been centrifugal (as in the Hindu culture of Java, for instauee) or ivhether discontinuous 
distribution is evidence of the local survival of an early culture that has been submerged by 
later cultural floods the fact that a language akin to Jltrlancsian is spoken liy tlio 
hlupdiLs of Choth N4gpiir). Sometimes it id possible to locate the centre of dkpemion, w hile 
a disoontiniious " pc^riphcral " distribution is usually interpieted as due, like a coral atoll, 
to submergence, and if submergence is proved, it uisually foUow's that, as when a stone is 
thrown into a pool, the ciillural ripple most distant from the centre is the earliest, 

A study of distribution will often reveal tho direction in whioh cultural influences have 
moved. India ia peculiarly exposed to tho impact of cultural ourronta, from across tho 
mountains and from across the seas. Jlost currents carry some sediment \ Bometimea tho 
sediment is depoaitod, soiuctimce it penetrates and altera the underIjing strata, and some 
currenta merely erode and destroy. 

By the study of atrolificd rocks and tho action of air and water gculogbla have establish¬ 
ed the sequence of the evolution of animals and plants. A study of cultural strata 
and cultural drifts should enable the anthropologist to unravel the tangled complex of 
human ouituro. 

Cultural drift is not, howcYcr, the solo faotor in moulding human society. The inEuenoo 
of environment is equally important. Its importance hoa, however, I think, been over-rated. 
Environment undoubtedly modifles human culture, but it cannot create. 

Important results have been attained by zoologists and botanists by the regional study 
of the distribution of animola and plants. Thoir mothods deserve the emulation of the stu¬ 
dent of human culture. Unfortunately it b our habit in India to work and think in terms 
of provinces, states and dbtricta, the limits of which arc determined solely by admmifitrative 
or political convcnienco. Writcra in Europe, who have no local knowledge, arc mbled by 

* A paper icad at the eteWnth l^osiien cl iho ludian iTangtofleat Enji^ore, IDtU, imder the 

title " ^Vnihrepobgiqfll Googinphy," Beprinteci with a%ht dltenUiiDiis iri lodi'a, vel, IV, lflS4* 

by kind pomiiAienof the Boi Euludei' Sami Chsudm Bov', 


1 
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thiB They speak vaguely of India south of the Vindhyaa as “South India,” regaidlesa of 
^0 distmotion between the Deccan Plateau and the Eastern and Western Coastal Plains. 
They speak loosely of “ Madras ” without discriminating the essentially different cul- 
lures of the Malay&li, Kanarese. Telugu and TamU nations. They fail to appreciate the 
fact that “ Mysore ” is made up of more than one geographical area, and seem unaware that 
many districts, a.p., Coimbatore. Salem, N. Arcot, comprise bits of several divenc geographical 
units. They ignore the dUtinotion between North and South ^Ulabar, North and South 
Travanoore, the Tolu country and West Coast Kannada. 

^yone with a first-hand knowledge of the castes and tribes of South India must realise 
the vital imj^rtance of exactitude as to locality in recording the results of investigations. 
Failure m this vitiates the value of a verj' high proportion of the anthropological material at 
our disposal. The term “ NAyars,” for insUnce, includes such a multitude of distinct com- 
munities that it is meaningless to speak of a “ NAyar custom " without noting not only the 
class of NAyar but also the nddu and even the villa^ to which that custom appertains The 
^rm “ VejlAIar ” is even vaguer. There is no such thing as a “ Ve!|Alar ” custom ; so distinct, 
^r instance, are the Kongii VcHAjars of Coimbatore from the To9,laimandalam VcjjAjars of 
Chinglcput, and each of these communities from the KAraikAttu VejjAlars of TinneveUy that 
It would be difficult to justify the treatment of these three communities as members of one 
and the a^e ^lal group, except only that they share a common name and are alike in eoo- 
nomic and social sUtM. ^in, KApus and Kammas spread from the Northern Circars and 
Hyderabad southward to Cape Comorin. How far those sections of these Telugu oommuni- 
Uee yrbich have penetrated into the Tamil country have been influenced, if at all, by their 
TamU environment can only bo ascertained by a careful search for variations in custom in 
the different geographical areas in which they reside. The “ Discipline of Geography ” is 
in short, the surest safeguard against confusion. 

11. Geographical Factors. 

A. The phjflicl factors which condition human cxictenco m»y be rouchlv eronned 
vm^r the three hc«leH«) (^nli«„r.tion. (6) Climete and (c) Economic 

fnetom ere clocely interdependent one on the other, but no one of them taken einKly can be 
iMod ta demMMtc arcu of humen culture. Und euriace elevntion, for inrt.ncc. tto " oro- 
grephical map u of important to the nnthropologUt. but the lowlande include desert and 
ewamp M weU u tat delta, and the uplunds m»y be » wnitarium or « desth trap Rain in 
exec u u injuriou. to human .ubeietenee u rainlcMnew. and men cn thrive a. thieklv in 

1 °' *"'* ®°“"’ Travaneore u on the wetter o" 

MeUber. Iron oree are of little lue if fuel and Ubour cannot bo had to melt ihem 1' 

phy.ic.1 fmitoru taken eoUeetively form . variety of eompCee come of K . ^ 

and «,me am deleteriou. to the development o"^^ burn 0 ^ 07 ^ 

talveemay boprofoundly modified by human art, portieu^ inTnkrlv^Zr 

B. Thcee eomplexe. find their expn»,ion^he itorlbution ri^^^hurn oM 
«.p. (o) Dcnaity of PopuUtion, (») Race, (e) Unguago (d) Relieion l.\ P rf' 

'"ve. ..d 

Can a common multiple be found for all these variable factors hum.n « i i. • .. 

I think it can,—in Density of Population. ' uman and physical T 

HI. Areas and Avenues. 

A. Basis for Classificatiox. 

Attention has in recent years been concentrated on rentes --ronix- t - . 

route, of tr«le. But route, .re hut . mean, to on end 
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^tways, food. Tho oootitinftAce of the haman race depends on hreodingT, and hreoding U im- 
poeeihle without feeding. Civilisation► in its cmdcst fomiSt ie the art of adjusting hirth rate 
and food supply^ of feeding the maxituum number of people in any given arce^ of mitigating 
the pressure of population, on the soil. This elernai problem ia tbo mainspring of human 
migrations and human wars, 

“ Nothing succeeds like eucoeaa." The l>cst test of the auLtability of an area for human 
habitation is t h<? niinil}C P of people per square mile t hat it aotuslij support a* In other words^ 
the relative Density of Population is the key to ” human geography." 

A word of caution ia here needed. Density fluctuates from age to age. Areas once 
crowded become depopulated, empty areas got hUed^ For this there ore definite eauaefl, e.j?.* 
physical changesj such as desiccation, the silting of rivera or harbouTa> or the ravages of 
disease, or economic changes^ such as the development of coal and iron industries, a gold 
boom, or political convulsions* such os the dovastatioEis of an Attila or a Tamerlane. 
Nevcrthelo&fl two facta roiaain: (1) the areas of high density in any particular epoch art 
the areas best suited to the maintenance of human life in the cultural conditions prevail* 
ing in that area at that epoch, and (2) with few oieeptionB the present areas of rnaiimum 
density have been arena of high density throughout Rmtory,' 

B. ItEQtosAL Types. 

The first duty then of the student of human geography is to plot out areas of diScrent 
density. The standards of high and low density must for obvious rcaaons vary in different 
regions; the standards of Baluchistan, for instaneo, would be meaningless if applied to Bengal. 
For South India the following standards will. 1 think, bo suitable ; 

Low Density : 200 persona or leofl per square mile^ 

Medium Density: 200 to bOO perflons per square mile. 

High DeiiBity: 1500 persons or more per square mile. 

Maximum Density 1 1 ^000 persons or more per square mile* 

In the light of the perspeotive thus gained it should be easy to eiamine the areas m 
detail, and elnosify them further aoeording to (i) movement and (li) position. 

(I) Of movement there are four types ; • 

(1) movement inwards or CRUttripdal; areas of concentration; 

(2) movement outwards or centrifugal ; areas of disperaion; 

(3) movement across or traimtiotial ; 

{4) abaenoc of movement; areas of stagnation or fsofoiion. 

(1) . Areas of high deasity or concentration are uaually csHJVijJfttol foci. Humanity moves 
from one to other of tlicao foci or impinges on a focus from some area of relatively low denatty. 
It IS the foci that determino the routes and not ei'ca t^r^. 

Culturally a centripetal area is of course complex. Its blood is blended with tho blood 
of oountless races. From the play of cultural current* it is never free. Its social andecouoimc 
life, viewed as a whole, is rich and varied, and, in spite of tremendous olas* inequalities, 
ita oomponent elements are closely knit together ; usually it evolves a literature of its own, 
and literature* oa a language medium* is a powerful solvent of cultural barriers. Diversity 
is pervaded with a subtle unity of ebarooter and thought. Such is the type of London, Paris 
or Romo.® 

(2) The true cenirift^t urea, or area of diapersbUj ia a barren land which oaimot 

feed ita folk, but whose folk are sufficiently virile, numerous and a^roaaive to wm 
their way in more favoured tracts. Of this type are North Germany* Central Asia, 
Arabia, Afghanistan. __ 

1 BOtjaic Heypti ttw wtiniiy nxmd Ninortli awl SabyUm, Bougil, ihe Valtoj- oi the 
J A fflulripetttl «*» is no* nooMau'ily buod on ^gricullutd fertility. Bemo uvl Loudoo* lor luatanoe, 
owe Uisir beio^ to tbek maifitiino pooitioa, Tho Empire ol Jloaao wjs orootud to fe^ Home, Destroy the 
British Empire, Britaia muKt itorvo. ThLa does not cimrerl * centripetal Focus into a centfliugsl one. 
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(3) The bonndaricfl of centripetal and centrifagal areas are not always sliarply defined. 
Between one area and another there Is nsnally a tract that partakes of the character of both 
areas or of neither. Frontiers are, in short, belts or zones, not lines. Sometimes, as be¬ 
tween France and Spain, they are ** abrupt ** and fairly stable; sometimes, as between Teu¬ 
ton and Slav, they are “ indefinite ” and perpetually oscillating. These belts or zones I class 
as traditional. Through them lie the avenues along which race and culture migrate. Such 
areas are the nurseries of ** Border Chieftains,*’ who acknowledge the suzerainty of any 
power that is strong enough to assert it, and resume their independence at the first symptom 
of weakness, take toll from all who pass through their zone, fight each other and loot the 
villagers beyond their borders. 

(4) Areas of isolalion are usually difficult of access, or unhealthy, or infertile, or otherwise 
unfavourable to human existence; or two or more of these factors may be combined. Some 
arc mere ** misery spots,” which nobody wants and the wise man avoids. Others prosper 
in sturdy independence, shielded by nature from the tax-gatherer and money-lender. Others 
a^in tolerate an immigrant aristocracy, its satellites and retainers, but the immigrants, if 
they come to stay, sever, sooner or later, their connections with their former homes. Some¬ 
times they provide a refuge for the outlaw. 

The population of an isolated area, unlike that of a centrifugal area, is not “aggressive ” 
in character, but “rccesslvo **; savage it may be (more usually it is timid), but it docs not 
imx>ose its culture on its neighbour. 


Areas of isolation are usually mountainous, jungly, swampy or arid. To the anthro- 
l»lo^t such areas ore the most interesting of all, for they preserve relics of cultures 
thfpbiM^J^^'^*'''*^ obUvion. “ The hills contain the ethnological sweepings of 

(U) Portion is an important factor in determining the social and cultural features of an 
area, ^o hard and fast classification is here needed, but a few descriptive terms of definite 
coimotation arc useful. 


' Marginal ” 
” Terminal 


is also self-evident, the most typical 
' connotes the familiar “ Land’s End ” 


Central ” needs no explanation, 
cxanmlo being the luvrrow coastal plain, 
or “ Finisterre ” position. 

Throe other terms I propose to use. 

(a) Certain arcaa lie off the beaton track, of migration, bat arc oaaily acociblo and 
maintain oontact mth the cultural area, on which Ihcv debouch. Thcr arc 

• or Such amaa I call " wolud- 

(4) A riw valley wmrtimc open, out into a plain .unonnded on all .idea by bill. 

Pllta® Mr 1^* outlet. The Hun^aii 

to call “ A 1 ^ '’w “ ‘ OMinplo. Such area. I p^^ 

to call entrenched or ensconced ” * 

(c) S0“C^ lie on the crert of a water parting and lap over into two durtinct river 
baain*. _ A typwal example »the eountry round Delhi and Pintpat artrido the 
water parting of the Jumna and the Indue. Such area. I de«ribe.?^oVe^K.rot 

IV. Geography of South India. 

A. Physicai.. 

With the foregoing classification in mind, let us studr it # ai. a 

Presidency and the assoebted States. ^ Madras 

The pb^vsioal configuration is familiar. (Fia 1 PI I \ tTiaww ex__ , . 

Plateau, n. the Eartem and Wertem Ghhto. Ill, the EaateLi and Weati^^uLtl^ P^“ 
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Tlirec big rirera, tho Kistnik, tho Go<iAvari and iho KAvfiri rime la tbo Westctn GMita 
and flow acroaA the platcan to the East Coast. In the sonth^oBatcrn portion of tho plateau ^ 
between tho basiiiB of the Kistna and tho K4veri, and taking their riao from Nandidnig, ia 
another "trinity of rivers**—the North Pinftkini or Penncr, the P&ikr and tho South Pinakmi 
or Ponnaiy&r. (Fig^ % Ph IT.) 

For eeimiR purpoaes the Presidency ia divided into aii natural divisions. (Fig» 2, Ph TT.) 

1- West Coast* 4. Itecean. 

2. Agency* S. lilaat Coastj Central. 

3. East Coastt North. C. East Coast} South. 

I have examined each of theae divisions in detail; aJao the Slates of MysotOj Travanoore 
and Cochin. Taking the tMuh as a tmit (the district is too large a unit for detailed stndyjj 
I have plotted the reaulta in Fig. 4^ PL 11* 

1. Tho West Coast is a marginal area. Tho narrow coastal plaint densely popnlafed, ia 
backed by a belt of low denaity} the area covered by the Westom Gbkta. The contmnity of 
this mountain belt is broken by two gaps—(1) at P4lgh4t and (2) at Shencottah, Only at 
these two points ia the line croaacd by railways. 

The high density of the coastal plain is interrupted in throe places by areas of mcdiniu 
density. Tt is eonspicnouflly constricted at two other points, n;.} South Cochin and again 
south of tho Tmnevelly^Quiion Eailway, (Figs. 6 and 7} PL HT.) 

Along this strip north-to-south movement is not easy : rivers are numerous and toiren* 
tiah The railway from TeUicherry to llangalore is a recent extension; Travaucore is pro¬ 
vided for by a fairly complete system of oanals from Cochin toTrivandrura. 

This configuration is reflected in the history and geography of the tract* Political fron¬ 
tiers oscillate* but tho oaelllations are controlled by geographical factors. I tabulate the 
areas, numbering the high density aectioiiB and lettering those of low density from north 
to Bonth* 

A. Coomlapoor TAIuk (Fig. 0* PI* ITI), popnlnted by Kanaresie speaking Bants, 
is a spill-area " of cultural and racial influence from NW* Mj*sore State (Shimoga Dt.) 
through the territory of the NA.yakas of Bodnur (otherwise known as Keladi or Na*' 
gar). The Ghilts hero are partly broken by the ShorAvati river, which plunges down 
the famous Gersoppa Falls. Tlio Kanarcae cleiment is intrusive and has not made 
mueh impression* 

l. Udipi and Iblangaloro T4lukS} th^ stronghold of the Tuliis, a matrilineot folk. 

B* KAsaragod TAluk * the transitional area botwieen the Tulu country and Malay All 
K&rala, the home of the Nllyar and the Nambfidiri. The approach to the eea of the sporaely 
populated tAluk of Uppinangodi haa no doubt helped to make this a frontier* 

II* Chlrakkat taluk* tho seat of the Korthom KolattiriSj the principal beneficiary in 
North Malabar in the partition effected by the PerumAts. 

G* KAtiayam tAluk* and III (a) Kurumbranftd tAluk at one time owed aUegiance to the 
Northern Kolattiri. Kdttayam being of lower density than Chirakkal or KummbranAd, the 
territoiy waa not homogeneous* tho Kolattir] waa alwaya troublod by the rebellion of 
hia feudatories {partionlarly hia own relative* tho K6ttayam ItAja) and the aggressions 
of Zamorin. 

m. (A) Oolicut, the seat of tho Zamorin* who got no territory at the PerumAl'e parti¬ 
tion, but only a sword to conquer with. 

D. HrnAd and WoUuvanAd tAluka, the " Moplah Zone." The Mopkha were the Zomo- 
rin'fl men* They are associated with the Zamorin*a policy of trade with Arabia, which 
brought Vasco da Gama to Calicut, 
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graphfcellv PSthM TamH <»«i,t^ and dommatat by Tam!) Btdhmana. Ethno- 

.^mVan^' ha™ a, ta Z, T®. ™'‘ t™™'"' Kaikolara. Ba^ tha 

tr«n.,iUo„,a„dow“, itZZrt.aZ “t"™; ’’™>'*Tii ia an ama of 

Shoranflr-Emakulan, Railwav rebut one of'™*’""^ ■ 1 ^'^"®^™' 

auUmal. laoiaUnd cconorafe-to tlio obi«tivro'f"’^in“l!!l‘^''!'°"’“^a'’' movement- 
a ahort cut throagh brohen ooimtrv: the ™1 route ‘®'“® 

evrdonro Of tb. de^tron m the rocfa. in^re&^tE^r 

«on«.the2.mori„ nndT™v™Z^^MhZ‘'f ^’’:'*''l “"'> "^ter n.ilL 

attacked from the north on a nairow front and T ° Nalliampathis. Oocliin can only bo 
Heffectivel,. f™“t, and Trivandrum la too fat distant to control 

maiimum density (oret 'sdJturo of Kerala haa full play. A atrip of 

from end to end. The Ghflts form an ■ ^ fina alm^ without break along the aeaboard 

Shencottah P-. and «™„ hi ZS of tf" 

.orritory to the eastward of the 

undiluted M«l«b^*Trklmfru’!r-fZ,™tl!i!!^ ofth'™ “ “Z **'“ ™‘‘ 
board. Nuarlj one-fifth of its people speak TamU, * ^ luainniim density” sen- 

eemZ. the transition U 

The S:r;Xs7i 

2 , l^^Ageneyifl, thanks to malttrk.ODevQJit flrftjkM i,ce3 .■ 

anneae to the great mountain bolt that separates the ludrcZ^ u '^'T“P'’''^*”T » »" 

lodiaa In the tmismisabn of cultural irtflnnn > ‘ i. 8®^^ plauiB from PenimuLar 

OVue. them aro racial and eultli rZ^^^^ 

by an immigrant aristoeracw. but these can only ^ controlled 

the whole Vinrlhya belt, and aneh a study has L to =t«dy oi 

and the Serthern Utlayagiri. does density rise tevond 

purpose the Agency may be rogartlcd as a blank wall. P«sent 

3. The East Coasts NorthetD Division Vrts-n™ fr- 

unlike the West Coast. On the north itserte'nsionP'^^' “®‘ 

to feiignl. The Oriyus have penetrated Into Ganjam but Iha “ P^™ P* 8 ‘TOb acecas 

Chdka Lake. In the centre two large maguetie Ji are erem o by the 

of the Codirari and Kistna, between whieh iZ 7 r , '’T ‘‘eltas 

Siblo from the D«:c.n. as tL histXo; Bdd7mf Wat'L^'^'. 
fron^a^aUo^wlds^from Guntakfcsl' to GuntL“mi'?y 

«a*u[RO, S3. Efinlol W. AgMliavonin, &7, Tovftln ^ 
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to fioiaa <sstout, but vary Jmparroctly, protected tlic Godjuvarl fjrom ag^pvssion from 

this quarter. 

On the south thosse delt^ enn be got at from two quartern hy wny ol the luurow barren 
plain of Nollore* tfia., (1) from Aladras, and (2) from Cuddapatu But transit bj thcae routes 
is not caay, the passage from Madras is constricted by the Pqlioat Lake and spura of the 
Ghittoor hilia^ that from Cuddaj>ah by the diilicidtlcs of tho Badt'cl Pass. The Tamil ChdJas 
formed their way northward, end the KAkattyae of WarangaL southw'ard,. past PuHcat, but 
they could not hold their conquests. Krislina B^ya of Vijayanegar only succeeded (^Ja 
Cuddapeh) by capturing Udayagiri, where the. Budvcl Pass doboucUes, and by protecting 
hia dank from Warangal aggression by the quadrilateral of forta Virmkoodfti Ko^davldu, Koa* 
dapalli and Bellarukoi^ida. (See Fig. o* PL II.) 

On tho whole the history of this Eastern Coastal Pluin is not unlike that of the West 
Coast. Within the area political boundaries oscillate and sections of it tend to break np into 
petty principalities, 

4. The Deccan (Northern and Central) is a vast area of low density, broken hero and there 
wiihpat-ches of medium densityt most of them marking the sites of former capitals,, s.j*, GuU 
l>arga, Gol konda, Warang^il, Bana v&si, Adoni* Kn mool and Cuddapah. On East and West ol I kc 
its frontier is a belt of deterrent mountaina and jungles. To the south Jn hfysore StatOtUcs a 
largo compact area carrying a moderately dense population, and this in turn is hounded on 
tho south by a belt of Jo w dons Ity, broken only at one point, south-east of Slysoro. This bolt, 
tho *' Poligar Belt," Is qC great importance in the bistoty and ethnogrnpliy of South 
India;, for it is the line along which the Plateau breaks away to the Plains, ond it marks 
iheirontJer between the Tamils and the Telugu-Kanarese nations. It is true that this 
frontier hss frequently been overpasse^l, but whoever erosaea it finds himself in a foreign and 
hostile country. 

The fairly populous area within this belt is not homogeneous. The western and larger 
portion, the Mysore homeland, lies within the basin of the Upper KAtCtj. The eastern 
portion. Bast Mysore, is an overlap area covering the head streams of tho Fenner, the 
PonnaiyAr, and tho PAlAr. The signifieunco of this distinction will bo apparent when we 
corns to examine— 

5 and d. The East Coast, Central and SonThem Divisions,—These divisions are best taken 
together. Tlmy comprise the homeland of tho Tamils. They have ihroo oentripefal foci, 
areas of maximum density,—(a) ?ifadraa, (6) Kumbakouam and (c) Afadum^ 

The first two OiO linked by a densely populated area of irregular shape. ThU area is made 
up of tho baainsof the Middle and Lower PAIAr Lathe north and the baein of the Lower KAven in 
the south. Between the two iq the fertile basin of t he Lower PoiinaijAr, which enters the eco 
near Guddaloro. The Ponnoiyftr area ie linked with the KAv^ri area by tho basin of the Veb 
lAr, which flows into the sea at Porto Novo. The Palftr area is linked with tho PonmiyAr 
area, not by tho coast Line, but by a fertile tract comprised in the tAluka of Wandiwauh 
and Gingeo. 

At the head of the KAvAri delta bI anils Trioliinopoly, the principal eeat of Cli6Jn power, 
and tliroughout the ages of inunensc strategic unportanoe, Tho PAlAr entore the coastal 
plaid at Arcot, not far from Oonjeeveram, the capital of the Palar Plain from time immcmorlaL 
Tho Btratcgie eontro ol tho middle P4lAr U VoUore. It is obvious that to any army marching 
between tho FAldr area and the lower KAveri the possession of Oingee is vital. 

Madura stands by itacif. It is not Linked up with any other area oI high denaity. To this 
fact it owes its alrength and i Inpo^t^^ncc. It is sheltered from aggression on t he nort h and west 
and east by a belt of rough untempting country, the stronghold of tho predatory Kallar, and 
beyond this, tothocast and south, stretch the dreai? plains of BAcinM, tho homeland of 
tho warliko Maravars, Even the railway from Madras makes a big detour through Dindigul to 
get there. 
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^yond Madura to tho south lies tho “ temiinal area of TmnevcUy; through the heart 
of which rune the densely populated valley of the Tambmpami. with Tuticorin aiilj tradiocr 
overseas, aa KAyal did ia the Middle A^, and Korkai in the daya of the early Cajfiare. 

TuinevcUy ^ the handmaid, but never the master, of Madura. Tho two together formed 
the homeland of tbo Pdndyos, as the Lower Kivhn did that of tho Choioa, and tho Lower 
lalar (known to history aa that of the Pal lavas. 

,1. Jr?populated area 
tbo taiuk of Uttangarai. The poucity of poputation ia due to the hill coiu^lex which culmi- 

m tho Shov™^. (&« Fig. u. pj. jy.) xhcao hilla are more important than a den- 
sity map vould lead os. to auppoao. They stretch north-eaatwarda (south of the Pilix) 
rjght through to Wllore. with outliers heyond. They spread southwards oud ei^twarda into 
the ^ncts Tnclunopoly and South Areot. Westwarfs they trend, nt lower elevations, 
right np to the hAver. at the point where it quits the Poligar Selt. Only ot three points 
do thew hiUa permit of access to the coastal ploin, vis., (1) thtoogb the Attir gap east of 
^em to t^ heodrreters of the Vellir. (2) through the rough Chengam Pass (near ufero the 

bv^J^f t”*^ .rt°”i*^l*?i *“'1 Cuddalore, and (3) in the north-west corner, 

by way of Tiruppatt&r to Vellore and the Pulir volley. 

u-a “““Pl™ is the frontier between tho basins of the 

Middle K&vm and the ^ddle Ponnaiyur, the former the Kongu connlty of history, (the 

(i^rth Sdemt ""* ♦**' “ndtorubalf of Solem), Ihe bttothe BlbJmuhU 

Thore two areas. Kongo ami tho Biramahhl. tho boains of the iUddle KAveri and Middle 
Ponna^Ar Lave an important hearing on migrations in South India. So also has the “ eo 
reneh^ basm of the Middle Fenner (North PinAkini). It is these tlmt determine tbo three 

Imea of approueb to the countiy, (Figs. 10 and 11, PI. IV.) 

A Ton^jm^alam t3 accesaible with difficulty from the Korlbcm Oircare aa alroadv 
dcscriM, by way of NelJore. It ia easily accessible from the south. It is ako i i 

the Middle PAIhr vaUey, and ou thb several routes Impinge. Hie ehief of thorn am V*wi^ 
MA^ndw Posh through which the raUway runs from Cuddapah to Mndros. {») The ’j>AmaL 
cheruvu Pass m the north^weat corner of Chittoor district, {mi*) the MflgiJi PoL 

^ ^ ^ the BAnLihiU 

which, in turn, is fairly easily accessible from Bangalore, Mysore and Kolftr. 

B. Ch6tatwi:^um (the Kiveri Delta) ia aoceseiblo eaailv from the i i 

Dindigal !„,» the western hou'^f xirell^ m^ut^r^ re."” 

Kongu itself was oocessiblo from M^-sorc bv tho throe naeses of i\\ a^iu\u /-a t.a 

nirt and (imKuveripnram liming theWt»n.LclX^^^ 

^ CISC very rough country, havo gone out of use, routes, which tra* 


• Or did till rewaily. Wp can safely iguorc lUp acbiavcnwiitfl of modem 


lopd *ad railway cagtiiceriiig. 
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filDI ALT SHELBBI IN INDL4. l5U-\m A.D* * 

Bvr D. E. A. W. OLPHAlt. C.3.I.> 1,^3. 

The Turkish a<liiiirAl SivU 'AU id widely kTiown to ettidonts of geography as tlie author 
f>f tbo J/u/dj, the * CHoircImg * or ' surrounding * a eompilfltion from different floiirres 
of inatnietiona for nax^igating the jwaR between Pmia and China. We now know, 
to the researches of Fcrrand and Gandefroy-Beoioiubyncs,* that tUia work is iargeh' 
a translation from certain previous records, MS. copies of which fire preservwl among the 
Amble ^ISS. in the BibliQty.qNti Xotiotiah in Faria. Wliatever Ina sonreea may iiavc Iwen, 
the work b of great value in that it contains much detailed information about the routes 
followetl hy the Arab navigators in the later middle agee, before the Portuguese had traversed 
these eastern w'aters and hy their descriptions and ehorts revealed them to the We$t^ The 
topDgrapkical chapters of tlic Muhfi were carefully translated into German by Dr. M. Bittner 
of ibo Imperial ITniversity of Vienna. Thia translation was published in ISOT, with a 
learned introdnellon and n setloa of valuable maps specially prepared to illuslratc the 
geographical information riinii-Hlu'd therein, as compared with that availslilo from the eni^iest 
Forlugue*e maps anti charts, hy Dr. VV. Tomaachek of the same Univeralty.* 

Another work by Sidi 'All. cnUtleil Mir^t * Tlio Mirror of Couiitrks^/ b 

perhaps leas widely known. Thia wua edited and translated into German by F. van Did . 
in i&l5, and eome years later tranalatcd into French by M. ^forfis and published in the 
Journal Asialxqu^ I® aSrie, t. IK and X, l82ti-27. In 180® the oelebratcd Central Asian 
traveller and ciplorer, Arm in Ins Vanibi^ry, published a fresh translation in English from 
the then latest printed edition piibbshed at Confitautinople in 1303. This Utile book, which 
lias l»eii descHljed hy the late Dr. V. A. Sinitb as '* badly tranaiated and annotated/’^ is 
not often mot with. A perusal of the portion relating to Sidi adventures in Indio 

and the identifications suggcslefl for some of the place* visited might indeed lead a casual 
reader to doubt whether the admiral hail actually made the iounieys and had the experiences 
he relates. A close evaminatioiij, however, shows that the narrative is corroborated in numer¬ 
ous respects from a variety of independent poiirccs, that his ronte can be clearly identiflcfl 
from stage to stage, and. therefore, that his story may be oeoopted as a genuiuc reconl nf 
travel. As the account of \ih exjieriences in (iujarAt, Sind and the Panjab ts of interest 
and value from many poiiifa of view, 1 proiKwe to give a short summary thereof, following 
him from place to place. It w ill Ixr nceeasary, llret of all, to set forth briefly the circumstances 
that led to hU impremctUtateil visit to India ami thereafter impelled him to nndertoke bis 
venturefaome land joiimey. 

We know little about Sidi ‘Ali Ijeyoitd what he tells ua himaelf in ttua remarkable wurk. 
He w'os A coiitemporsiry of the grout Ottoman cmperoi*, Siilaimhn I, “ the Hagnifieent" 
(l+fUdaOd), who reignctl from^lo20 to I5b0; and moat of his active service was passed in 
liie employment of that monarch. His father"* name was Husain, and he tells ua that liia 
father and ancestor (? grandfather) had hehl charge of the royal arsenal at Galata since tJie 
capture of CoustaiUinople (1453), where they had acquired eminence in their prdesyion, 
and that ho had inherited their knowledge of nautical raatterB. Ho had himself studied 
deeply the art of navigation. He had been present at the capture of Rhodes (referring 
apparently to the sauguLoary attack of 1322, when the Turks suffered suoh heavy losses). 
He had taken part, ho s*;^, m all the fights in the “ weatem seas (i.e., id the MwEteiraneany 
and had boon present at ell the vioteries of iOtniruM-din Pasha, * Ho had written booka 

1 gftj Jourtiflf 10" stfrir* *■ XX, 1012, p. M7 f.; G. t'ereKidp * voyast*, rtc.. 


1. n. 10H, p. 4S4 f. , ^ „ ... 

a Die ic/poaraphieeAm Cap^Ui indimiJitn StttpUitt* Mohitt Wien, Vcrlag dcr K. K, Geoerephisehtii 


Oarellscbalt, I $07. 

a V. A, Stniili. AM>ar dm Dreai 1017, p. *04, , ^ ^ ir> 

* Hi* original nimie was btit bo became mor« famoua in Ibe under the soubriipirt Bar, 

beroasa Brerd 'k 
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on nalronomy and philosophy and oil niMto™ Kdating to navigation, and »oa miiularlv 
knowD Kutib-i-Rtiiiu (t.e., ■ the TiukUh writer f j . 

e 1 ,.’" HuinSyun and Bahadur SMli. 

Sollln o( OuiarM, the latter ret^ted in 1535 to the strong hill fortress of Ma„rtfl, „bieh 

was closely invested hv Hiinnlyun. tVhen one of the outer gates of the fort Baa thrown 
open to the Miighab by treachery, acoording to 11 ,e Bahadur llcl lir,t 

to the fort nt Uhampnner and 1 lienee on to Hhi, will, the oliject of enlisting tiie ni,l of ti.e 
Portngne* At he Mine tone lie sent an envoy to Kgy,„, ,0 solieit the assiala.ux' of tlie 

™ ‘!'® '’'“■“I'- Moans hile t he J‘..n.,anesc 

"o hnS^a ftr*; Dio 8 "nt of a site on whZ 

to buna a fort at Dm, pushed on ns const ruction with the iitmoat mni-litv 

whose ships hfld previously encount^Mwl the Portuimiw in eistorn « / 

to have been taken witli the idea of seizing the ocoasion to Avpnmw i ■ liters, appears 

at the a.„e time to obtain a footing in iLia TlaZ Zt ™ sZZ 'T 

Suea, troops were despatched and the command of the eincdition e “* 

P«ha. the governor of Cai™. The fleet started in June 

and Diu reached in Septemher. Rtulty tactics, umlTZBUMhc Cuia::^L"11‘" 
of the Portuguese defence ultimately led to SulsimOn Pasha’s disiomfit,.!"'* ^'’rr'^i'r'" 
hi, mreat in November. A fe« yesm later the Sell o“tho m^rr® ” " ‘T 

a plan tor revenging hiaisetl upon the Portuguese bv" comolcinl 

and oaptiiring Hormu! in ilic IMraian Cluif which was thZev^e l’b “‘'lOMlion of Arahm 
region^ The command of the expedition fittU out ff>r ti ^ ^ ‘ flflcendanev in that 

Rdiairnl Piri Beg, who left Suca in [553 for lIorniUK ™ S'™" •“ I he Egyptian 

Viorasitudes, and after taking Maskat and pillaging Hoiliorre wl,'""*'”’ i’’”*? 
Portuguese Beet and defeated. He himwlf LaZi*,„ ’ ■ , “"‘^"unlereit by the 
««ained of hi, fleet sought -fuge 

command of these veswls, attempted to take them tact ,„*■!' . "rP"'"*™! to take 

the Portuguese neat Hormua and, after a sauaumarv 0001™^^''^^ I’-' "®* 'ftercepled by 

author was then appointed by the .Suliin to theZst oMdndl' "f p‘ 
directed to proceed to Baarah and take the ffept back and he wiu+ 

SEdl ^AJJ doscribefl briefly bi« route from Aioppo where th.t ^ 
court* via Ntoibin and Mosul to Baghdftd mukiiie a di. ^ holding 

ait. Retnmmg to Ba^hd^ he d"C"o 

al-Am^ra, whence he iKjetus to have gone liowTi the blmtTli/ Cj<-Hiphon to Kut 

Prom Wisil ho wont on to Zakvs, mvi.m a visirtoZat. ““'“‘'r'’ * 1"^' 

QOma) down to Basrah. He oailed fro,^ Basrah on the Im 

of July IfiM), to Rlshahr (near Bushire) with tho shine hmm.l (hoginiiing 

loUowed from Wiei. past Basrah to the ojien «a wU o^uret.lv 

Bomo interesting evidence a, to the condition, of the Ftinh ^ « ™'ght funtisli 

centuries ago. Rlshahr the fleet creased tlio Gulf tf Q^atZn'.bZ" 

Ha«, passing on to Bahrain, reewssing the Gulf to Oais T.wV -■'™h"tn eoatt of nl- 

newB being obtainahlo At any of fhesTataBw of the ^ Horzniia. No 

the Jtd/or (modern HA, al.E^ims) coastTend Z Cnr'’ "" 

in the vicinity of Jhdr FokkAn, lie met tho Portuguese fleet cam ™ 

12 were small galleys. After a fierce fight, ho idle uaZ f** ^ 

hove ofl m the direction of Hormuz. Kidi ‘All oroeeed^ eZ"®''T galleon and 

atopped, os it was not till the Iflth day after tte fivht ne« put' **’ *'“™ 

oppoeite Maskat and QalhAt, when another and stronimr Pa.7~ ’ Ra^h^n that he arrived 
"the admiral of Goa. the son of the OoraZr - ‘rfu* “““‘“ded by 
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they ecem to have put up a gallnut figliL till mg!it£$Il^ wlicn, according to our 
author, tho Fortugiieae sailed ofi Ln the direction of Horcau^. The Poriugu^Be Accmint ol 
ihia battle is diSerent, claiming a more or leas complete victory, as in fact it mtut Eiave 
iKCUt aa only nine out of fifteen Turkish skipa escaped- A ctorm coming on, the Turkub 
tlect, which eloac inahoro, dragged their anohorB and had to act aaiJ and put out to aea. 
fmtead of making Ria al Hadd, as they elmuld have if they were to reach Egypt, they drifted 
across tho Gulf of OmAn towards the coast of the Kinn&n province, near Jask. Sailing on 
in an undecided maimer, perhaps driven by tho wind, they neait approached the coast of ^ 
KipMakrAn. Driven out to sea once more, they were buffeted about and next touched at 
Sh&hbkr ^close to Tb), whore they fell in with a ^luhammadan pkato ship, the captain of 
which guided them to GwMar. Here a pilot w^as provided by the local ruler, and the fleet, 
of niuft vesscU, ia said to have headed for Yemen. They liad been at sea for several days 
and were approaching the Arabian coast (occording tu Dici$, near Baa shHadd ; according 
to Vamb^ry, towards ZufAr and Shahar) when a violent storm accooipanied by tonrential 
rain broke from the west and, raging continuously for ten days, blew the fleet right across 
the Arabian Sea to the vieinity of the gulf (or l>ay) of Jaked,'® by which is meant tho Gulf 
of Kafoh, Iloce they could see a Hindu (" idol ” ) temple on the ceost>’ Continuing, they 
akirted the const oi Khthiawad, {^uisiiig ALiAni,^ Hangrol,* * tSoman&tha,^^ and Diu- Sidi 
'All naively mentions that while in the neighbourhood of Diu they took care to have no sails 
hoisted out oI fear of the infidcU " (ks,, the PortuguegeJ, The precaotion w'aa almost super¬ 
fluous, as the etorai waa atill so violent that no one could move about on the decks, and the 
^jhips were driven headlong towards the coast of Gujar&t. Sidi ^\li tells us that hia vessel wa^ 
caught in a whirlpool, sucked downwards and so nearly swamped that ho and hie crew stripped 
off all their clothing and aei^l hold of casks and other things, in ease they were precipitated 
into the son. In this crisis Sidi 'All frecrl all his slaves and vowed 100 ducats to the poor of 
Makka. WJien the sky cleared a little in Iho afternoon, they found they were about two miles 
from Daman. The storm-to&iscd sod damaged ships bad to lie off Dam An for five days more, 
owing io the wind aotilho continuous rain, t lie monsoon'^ being in full force. Itwrould appear 
from our author's narrative that all nine ships that escapedfrom the fight near Maskai bad kept 
the same courao—a remarkable fact, having regard to the weather conditions—and reached 
tiio ooaet near Daman. Three ran as.bore and wero evidently completely wrecked, as their 
guns aiid equipment were made over to .Malik Asad, ** the Governor of DamAn,” His own 
'^ship had sprung a very bad leak. \Vc are not told to w'hat extent the others liad licen damag¬ 
ed, but all were evidently in a bad way, as it took another five days to struggle on to 
Surat, whitber they were invited by ImAdu^l-muik, the Vaalr of Suhhn AUmad, so that tliey 
might bo safe from attack by the Portuguese, Damfin lieing then an “ open port.'' 

The story told by SklJ ‘AIJ of the adventures of tJiia Turkisli fleet, differa materially from 
the accounts given by the Portugueae historians, which have been briefly presented in. the 
follow'ing extract from Ths Porivgit^f iti India by Ifr. F. G^Danvera 

" Tho Grand Turk, on hearing that Moradobeo had fared no better than the unfortunate 
Pirbec, gave the command of fif teen galleys to AIcchelubij, who h&d boasted a great deal 

S The Tchoked oETijM ; th« Djuefi eJ V'amWiy ; tlis H&a Jsked of tUe : tho PUnta de Jaqueta 

(tf llie rortugmiae: tlur Jignt cf iVlexaudvr HomiUen. This if a imma that appeem in a ;jca.t iiwrictv 
B^liulliDgS on ukl maps fur ilio weslortnuost pcint of KAthidwiHJ, nvar DvOriikil. 

J Xliu ‘*coutilrj‘ ■of Diotulior " aacOrtUn^ to Lriet: tho "coast -of DJambor Mctfrclinate FaiubiTy, 
whu UiliLj XU a uota : " /?rcltu« Dinmkliotr * iubdii.'jttjou of Ahnxttl-oflfsaf, hi iho Konidoiwy ol Bciulay t 
Tito tompt? »ovi:i iTiiLi (list of Di'diralui, a well kcown luudmark. 

• The Feiirmiiin of Dier: Fomiyaii of Vninb^-; Furtnian of ilio A/uM*: tho lliwio of tho Pflrlugus*^. 

• MKbj^halDr of Biei; Hcaglir of VamMr}> who sddE a churactvrutxc f^fnoto i " Perhaps meant for 
^Luitglaiu, Ueiifliaur, in tbo Diatriot ol Sabroopur (rtv),'^ 

ie BoDumLat of Diei ; SomCnat of VaniWry. 

11 Vambi^ry tmiuJatcw the ftentenca ; " for wo were now in tlic Ikuhad or rainy neoadn of India,'' nud 
in a footnote sugs^ts tho Pcnjion frddaotf, 'hurricane,' ' wlUrlwind': but the word « obviomly meent fop 
bartdt, tho ti^ual tvnu {of gkmGkrltlg origin) for tho miny seeflon in India, 
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about what he could do- Dom Foroando dc Norooiia^ who bad rotunied from the Eed 
6c» after hia fruitless endeavour to capture the fort of Dofar, wont out to meet Alochelubiji 
And fell in with him oa the 2gth August, 1553,** near Muscat- The enemy, not darijig 
to risk a battle, endeavoured to eacape with his whole fleet, but six of hie vessels were 
captured by the Portuguese caravels.^ Dom Fernando de Noroiiha then put into Bfiiecat, 
where lie refitted the gallejs, puiebosed staves, and appointed capUms, Alechdubi/ 
was pureued by some Portuguese vessels, and driven with seven out of hU nine ahipa, into 
Surat, and there hummed in by l>om Jeronymo do CastclJo.Branco, Nuno do Castro, 
and Dom Manocl do Mascaienhas. The remaining two abipe were pursued by Doni 
Fernando de ilonroyo and Antonio Valladaies, who drove them ga to the eonels ol Ehmisn 
and DaniW (wc) re^Fpootively. where they went on the rocks and were dashed to picoes.^^ 
Danvers seems to have rehed chiefly on Faria y Sousa, The aoeoimts given by Diogo 
do (^uto and Franotseo d'Andreda similarly differ in several te^ipeote from the narrative 
of Sidi * All—'naturally enough, in that they set forth the version of his opponenU—but iu 
nther matters they corroborate him. For instance, Sidl wTites that he left Basrah with 
fifteen vosaels under his coaimand ; that he encountered the Portugucao fleet near Msskat, 
whence it issued on the i>7tli Rama-J^ 7fll a h. nt dawn of dav; that the Portuguese admiral 

wa, the son of the Governor of Goa; that one of his 

Portuguese ships were all boflngged; that he c^oapeil with nine of his vessels - and that they 
were eventually driven (by mcesrant rioms, however, and not by the PorUigiiese) on to 
the coast o Guja^l On all the^ points, sidi 'Ali in home out by Portuguese accounts- 
l*or examp e, do Couto says Alecheluhy had iiflecti vess^ds- gf which nine eseapeci in the 
diracUon of Cambay i that Feraando, son of Dorn AtTonso de Xuronha, commandevi 
die Pariuguese fl^t, which fought with flags dressed out. f^idi ‘AJi that he reach«i 

.-urit th^ months after leaving Bssrah, which means at tlic liegijinlng of October - and 
as he did not enter Surat harbour till at least ten da^-s after he had afrivtd at die coast 

n..r he m,»t h,v« ,c«h«d the c™st of Cujnrill towanl, iho o,.d of >k-LTJ. 

which 13 ■consistent with d Ainlrada s account All tfiA- Pni 4 it 

a.ri.l»g f«„ ,h« «me J**^'*^^ 

rTfuge at Surat. Sidi 'Ali does not tell us lio« niinv reached Surat liut he " ’Vk " 
aahore on the coast; ao, unless one of these was jmlVaeed he could' . ll u"' 

intoJSnrat. Again, though the Fortugueae accoiintH atale that the TurLs 
«;eare „,ttoldwhcaU..p„„„itsU«etl,orwha, happened to h rel . u! Tk" 


Mankat and Gujarat 


HlX 

pursucih 

to prevent their reaching crujnrht 

narrative, on the other hand, wonltl cuplain whv his vessels were .e , i , ■ ^ t” 
Demiin in spite of the strong SW. monsoon blowing. Tlic™ nnw 

valid reason for disbelieving his accomit of his ndventiires bvthi., V” 

and Katlu4wi4,ormtiictto doubt the icliahmivofliiH umalivceillwl of 

Unfortunately the period diming which Sail‘Ali arrived in Cluiarjlt 

turmoil arid oonfueion in ita history- * 

Kh&n 


U and oonhision in its history- Mal.^mfld 11 had receurt^ k ^col the grcatcflt 

had been set up oh Ahmad Shah U, a Sulian m Jit He ^lunlc^red, and Aljju&d 

minisLoiij and nohlea quarrelled and fought among theniscdu^. 1 
in the i>enionnel of the court and local offitials- Sidi Ali leJi* phajige& occurring 

cannon and munitions saved from tho eiraiuJed to Mniib -tu'^ti u ^ 
ii.s«A« yyiae of jjb crew took sendee at one® under tUk oflicerwj ot 


Dcimau. 
to Surat. 


Ho himaelf with aucli of hie officers and 


went hy land 


e^^ji^amcd faithful, proefcdesi, at 


tli« Purtu- 
in »tatUlit ilut it 


n 1 u clearly a laioioJce on tJic j»rl ot Xj*nvfl« lor jajti „ ———— _ 

KUCM blstodct that tho oca fight took ptm^o in AuiruHi j k/ii ■ (tom 

wm tbs faiiatii^l^qadr (i.*,, "Tth /ifu/Mciiuljij 7(>j ik* tktm 

la l^oELvun write* Lteru/' hut (Lora t* auaiich nlaco ti rt 
Dbriuuely I>&hiuu, ou tbo coatt about Sifi milt» (f, of liltn.Lra T Coulo uad a'atedrudii 

there i..tUl on ote fort- (S» t-v. Donu,) ^ ^ 

H rreUbly jW Eb-ln rbrnAMl 


<>uc« hoki by t|«j Por^ugiwtri,, where 
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tho invitation ol IniMul mulk.t* »thg Grand Vazir of Stfli^ Aluimd,” hy aca to Surat, 
whore bo was safe for the time being from tho Portuguese. He gives us a brief account of 
the Jooal politioiil conditions, raferring to the recent irnnder of SultOJi ^lakmfid, and 
mentioning l^udAwainl KiiAn and 'Adil i^ln, all of whom are known to 

kavo played various roles at that timCi 

Having come to iko cotiolusion that it was out of the question attempting to return to 
Egypt by Boa, SkU *Ali decided to try ami make his way back to Corurtaiitinoplo by land, via 
Sind, the Panj&b and Af^j^uitan. The deserted ships, with all that was left of their 
annanient, wore made over to Hbudawaud i^4u» Govomor of Surat, on condition that he 
would remit to the Porte the amount settled as their value. Wo are not told whether this 
account waa ever diachai^d t 

Towards tho end of Sovembtr'® or the begiiming of December,'^ Sidl 'All etarted 

on his long land journey, necompanied by Musinfa Aghil, cominandaut ol the Egyptian 
janiaaarica. 'Ali Aghfi, captain of tlif? gimnets, and about fifty men, travelling via BroMh.^® 
BarodAi*'* Cliampauor and llaJanudubild,*^ to AI^umdAbjid, still the capital of GujarM, 
though declining with the decay of the kingdom. On his way he notices the grcmtli of the 
tdtf palm {Boms^as jUtbaUiftt), and how the ^ toddy ' was collected in pots and loft to ferment, 
and the drinking booths beneath the trees, which were a great attraction to bb men. Over- 
iudulgcace on one oecasion led to a disgraceful brawl, in which two of his men were wounded 
and one killed. He describes the Hanynn tree {J'lcua indifru), with its aerial roots and 
eTioraiOua extent of tthade (enough for thuusaudw " of people h and the huge bnta, * 
ihe oomnioQ Flying Fox (PlsrepH.-? mtdiiuih that hung from them in large nUTubers » and 
the innumerable paroquets and thousands of monkeys that surrounded the camp at 

sonic stages. 

Ahniadabkd was reacht'd almut ."jO 'lays after leaving Wiirat. probably in the latter liolf 
of January looo. There Sidi ^\li had an inters iew with the ^'azir (Imadu’l-mulkj and the 
SvdiAn (Aljiuad II}, who treated him gmciouHly, presenting him with a horae, & team of camels 
ami money towards the cxpcTises of hie journey. The .Snlj/m also, he says, offertsl him the 
goverooraiiip (?) of Breach, with a large iiitrome, but this he deelim'd. .4t the V’'azir’^s house 
one day he chanced to meet a Porliigucao envoy, and won!-? ran high between them, iho envoy 
tlireateiuiig tliat aO the ports would be watched against his eecopo, while Stdl 'AJi hinted 
tliat ho could travel by land as well as by sea. Uliilo at Al^mndiiMd, our traveller took 
the opportunity of jHiying a visit to the tomb of Shaikli Airmail Mu^hribi at SiarkhejA* some 
five miles distant. This iu an important sUlemcnt since it provides another chance of 
checking the reliability ol Sidi 'Airs narrative. From tlie Lkt^ of Ai[%Mar«in 

in lAe Bombafj wo find that at Sarkhej tJicre ia iiio tomb of “ Shekh 

.\Jmiad Khattu Gimj Baklish ol Anhilvu'.lij,” begun in 1 tkl A.n. by Md^ammad Bbih and 
completed In 14^d. This tomb is also mentioned in tho AhmadalwUt volume of the Gazetkfr 
of tho Bombay PnsidcHCj/, eilitejl by Sir J. M. CaiupbciJi** as that of Shaddi Ahmad Khftthi 

U Tliiis nnml hnvu Irtcr, imikdu't-iiiiulL .:\slun Turkt, frefiuciitly by HAjjl (id,Dabtr, in li« 

Ambic Ui*torj/ ty/ilujardif a* iu nttetuUneo on Alimntl U, twcgmlisg Priiue JUnutU-r in OeJ 4 .b. (1555 30^ 
Oil ihu lit A/wAflr™»i bfli a.k., oifcortling lo Diez ( ^ JO NovemlKSr 155^1, 

IT Vzmbijry writes : "iu tbo begiuniog of Muhamini.*^ I'" V'arutrfrj,' incorrscHy wrilM 135^. 
ttouroudj el Diw : Biirmlj o( Vjimlwry ! iitfither e( tlwm linvD klciitillod the jiiacc. 

Buloudri of UinTC; Bclodrs of Vumbt^ry. wbu HU©fe»ts it is Uolirtn* io Jodlipur JStatc 1 
SI Tbc ib^muKlobfld ol our mnpB «utl the but thu eorractiiamv Is MalimCnlAhad.as ihotowa wna 
fniLudiKl by tbt famaua ?tuH3o Bej^nda. StrUJigo to imy. VwDbtVy lailcd to identify ovau 

ihiB town, notiuei " there ia only a place of that ladio known in Oudh,” 

TT Tcberkcsch of Dior.niid Cherk« ol V'nmbiJ'ty, hut tinideutLQod by thoiu. 

>i OtiprituiUy compiled liy I>f, J, OurgiM* ro^-uietl by Mr. K. CoLUtetm iu im, ijoe p, SI , 
s* GaZi^iitef o/lAe ffouitoy vol. 1\% .yimodabad (iSTOh p, IS- 
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CianjJB^hsh. That the Sulian of Gujarikt should have had the tomb built indicates that 
the pfr was held in groat veneration. It is possible thot he originaUy come from Africa 
or the Uest ^d was thcroforo called Maghribi.*- In connexion with his stay at Ahmada. 

f ^ compUed his l>ettor known work, the 

Muftii, to which reference has been made above (p. 219). 

(To be continued.) 

THE NINE DVIPAS OF BHARATAVARSA. 

Bv_SA8HlBHU8HAN CUAUDHURI, MA. 

(CWiniMd fnm page 208.) 

The dumon into nmc wm probably a wber aUtement of fact, hut the namea of ^psZ, 
m some caara may aimp^be unagmaiy alw. Moreover, the fact that in the liat of the dfim 
some Imve been miapUced la evident from the teit of the Oorado and fVJmoao whfch naC 

= •“'* *"• *" »'»«>«> of other evidence to 

of^^Palii etetemeute, we are compeUed to accept the liat of the drfptM given in moat 
oI the Puranae, some of which admit of identification ** 

«<« po»ihly Burma, a. the late Jfr. B. N. Mazumdar auggeated »> He 
also thought that Kasenimat was the Malay Peninsula « liv T 4 « t i*i 

intended Ceylon. The ancient Greek, called “> JW*ma wmi probably 

two name.. Thcria ali gl «a^rto thilhTbt^ '’'*"”'^^^^ 

view of the fact that Burma and .MalaiTi were one ^ dvtpas, in 

^ve good rei^ne for believing that it waa the country o?G4n^r,!‘» “n; 

VAruna. A« for mj-aelf, I find the onlv trwie of the name in ^ '* 

eimiUrily in the name, making the identification iLiv The LmcTin T’ * 

.urvive. in a plainly tocognixable form in the pmeent Boitim .r* '■ T“’ 

India proper. So we ace that the nine dvipa, ii^^i i„dir *" 

of the Far K«.t and of the Indian ocewi alUf which V ^ ’7'*''. 

Bharatavarja. The «heme of the nine’rfrfpo. wa. thtmf T " "" 
graphical connexion of India proper with tCiar lL« , •“““"""1^ *» "how the geo- 

irapregnaletl .with Indian oulturo and religion The rc’ult'w'^ !i “ufficiuntly 

of the nine defpo. of Bhiratavarea, rot lo^, by tH Faro^tL i“ ' 

uuiou With India proper the islimds of the For East .ml 

therefore, <li visions of Indio proper. »«i«mbi. The dvtpas were not, 

But we connot safely accept this conclusion os finollv ntti.kr k i etn 
evidence which lends colour to the opposite view n . **** “^^^^ 
but another scheme of the nine divisions of Imlio ’prtTi^r * n* represent 

ha. l«cn noticed in connexion with the “ 

um^v^dmtHlt^ 

th.t iihaitl. Abni.d KUliil w.“‘fh^’^djro'rh ,'"^'mm '"•W. peinUoot 

<ic«c«oded fruni firvceptor to diseiplo. ^ MsshriW, Mnd that the title probotdy 

»Aumanu,,, p. 

*1“ ■‘-wwe a. .r. the other d^, “*julhi« i. not a dWpa in 

sqsiratod by an oceiui. ™ India proper (of course con vent iooslly). 
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eij^lit dvt'^ Ti^ as iiliM of One thousand yojanas is also often stated.3* * Ifow, as BhAratararsa 
waa divided into nine dvipas, each of which has been stated to bo of ono thousand 
it necessarily follows that BhAratnvar?a was of nine thousand tjojams ; and in fact aJl the 
riir&nas agree as to thic.*^ What may ho the equivalent in British miles of nine thousam] 
t/ojVinoj we need tiol discuss here j or if nsoertainable* whether this eat!mate can be leroU’ 
filed with the preaent riiniens^ions of India is quite a different question. What- ia etrlking 
Lh, that the PiinlnaH gcnfirally are iiiiMiiuioiuj with regard to tho nine thousand Jbj'rtwn exient 
of BJuVnitavarifa, masmuch na they are all agreed with regard to the one thouannd lengih 
of each of the rfe'/wia* So if fndiia'proper in Kumilra dcfpti, tlie other coiiiK rioi^ such as Biirmu^ 
Siam, etc.j with Avhich the other Ulanda have been identidedj, nisisl also bo equal to it* But 
this is not a fact, aiul so tliere is good reason, to consider the reverse view that these nine 
iivipfia are but another echeme for dividing India proper into nine divbionSj in addition to 
the other schemea we know of* In tliis view wo should not be justified m looking to the 
countries and islands of the Far East for the identification of the ditipas. But if not, how- 
can we explain the unaJihnous testimony of all the PumwM that all thcdrfpaj were separated 
from each other hy ocean, and aa such were mutually inaccessible* It semua to me, os pomted 
out before, that such statements were merely conventional ^s ruscrlcd only to confom witii 
the svxumetrical schetno'of t lie other (primary) detpa^, such as Lailmati, Kuib-j Jambu, Krauhea, 
Plaksa, etc*, which arc described as being surroirndwl by so many concentric circles 
of ocean and aa such mutually inaceeBeiblCH So, having placed a sea round each drfjw of 
tho univerae, might not the Purlipio oompilcrs‘'place a eea round each drfpa of BA^SrofutJarifo 
also, if only to satisfy their fanciful idea of concentric oceans, implying, of course, that 1 he 
lioundar^' rivers of a particular dyfpa or division will stand for the encircling ocean and con- 
vev the idea of* dvtpa. We have idfcady seen that Panini considered dvipa sa eimply mean¬ 
ing ^ having water on Wo sidea.* So these ^nine dvtp^ aurroiuidcd by tho ocean, and as 
such mutualiy inuccessible eon aLm interpreted as denoting nine divisions of India proper 
having rivers as their Ixiuntlaries; and India with its count less rivers will not fall to prex^ide 
in this sense. 

Wlint is more striking is that a Ahka of the Skanda Purdna*^ actually icatricta Kumariku 
Khapda (noudintt dtdpa) to the territory betwieen the PMyAtra and MaJiendra mountauis, 
and iiitlradvipa to the eaatem coastal portion of India behind the Maliendra range. iJnfot- 
tiinately the Skanda Purdutt lias recorded no otJicr iJlota of this kind, but the quoted 
ulwve is sufficient to hidicQto that there woa another trotUtion, which regarded the dtjfpos 
as 60 niuiiy divisiona of India proper* Guiiously enough the famous erudite scholar Ahul 
Faxl ulso (jifn, iii, p- 31) tihowe acquaintance with this idea* Thus he places [iidradvipa 
between LahkA uud ilaliencUu, and Kasojumat bt-tween Moliendra and Suktl, and in flii-i 
way attempts to record the corresponding divisions of the dvipa^. Abul Fa*l, therefore, also 


iS Ekaikam ptfjatutJHdio^pranidftatH {Vof, SO. 1 f.) Tl»s 6’Jtaiida aba repeats thU nUiteinKil 

(1,2, 30, 114J f *o fcUo RAjftiekbnrft t Pratiftl-arp yoJanu/Kihufi^vatt/myo p. U2j* 

*7 ttifiMirt tocc-dj/* *Vij«idA4#mrira^i» 

*VqiP(i^jflMa rndjicbiA. {Shirvia vii, 1, II, T.) 

Ill tliD Vi4. (iib 3, 3), Bt, tlfl. [m, 1), Kdn^^a(^e. 32), and again iu ihfl Sia/da Purd^^j (tv, I, M). 

fiucbttalaEaenta arete Lo found. 

is .MvgoaDioiiOii put the oxlont at 23,300 ofaJia anti Patroklw put h m 15,000 ittidiQ (1,72J iniJfti. 
Comb* IIof IntJuM, P* 400), I’hfl Uciual dUlftincfl i* fiTflbaWy about 1,SOO luLloii* Tlio difttonce ftom 
wuit to waatia about 1.300 miles (fil'd.}. 

a* Even If the dif'paf bo identilhiblo with tbo biUuds of iho For Eofct oa augBeitfld. ibcy were certainly 
not Ln««e*ible in mciont times, for Hindu mariluno and polcnising euterpriso ™ very acliw, 

Cf. AnJardiflfio, whicb rtioant the Ddb between iho Can|fos end 'he Aatmma. 
AfeAcndrojwmfa^uiua- /jidmtfBfpo- aipwdyafe, 

CrtiVdfvdfe frAeaq-aip twuwlrifcain imffcup (i* 2, 30| 113), 
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Agrees with tbo traditba which regarded the nine dtnpas os bo many diTjaione of India pro¬ 
per^ Neither was Alborinu unfamiliar with thia. Thus he also reprenenta Indmdvipn 
(i3»chaii*g edn.. voK I, p. 29(1) aa idenLieal with Mld-Tndift, places Kaycnimat to the east of the 
Modhyade^ and GahhAJ^iimAn to the aoulh of it^ and in this way endeavoun to locato the 
oeecra! i/fi/kw. But whether nr not Abul Faxl and Albenmi agree in their concept ion of the 
iflentilicatiori of the !«> howevorj a different question^ As a matter of fact, thev do 

not wholly agreed" for the two schobrs were separated by a wide interval of time, during 
which (he notioiiB of the dvipas might Lave undergone change, So what wo are to 
note carefully is that, in spite of their conflicting statements, neither of them proposes to 
identify any of the dvipa» with the islands of the For East, and both agree in reganlmg the 
dirfpctj as so many divisions of India projtor in accordanoe with the tradition recorded in 
the Skanda PHTtinet, 

Nothing can be decided with nssoranec in the present state of oitr knowledge. Wc can 
only state the two iwssiblo views. But it may be said, as against the tradition of the Siaitda 
PtirdniM, that we have got a elear him of a greater India conucciion in the dvlpas, from the 
testimony of the and I finuina. As the ^icandii is a eonipormivelv* uiodem JPii/dwo,, 

J 1 coiijcctiire may l>e haaardetl that originally the nine efelpaa included, not Only India proper] 
but also the ialanda of the Far East and other western islands. In a subsequent ago pethap^ 
them arose an independent tradition, which sought to inortaae the number of the (ftereotyped 
schemes for the diviaion of India proper Into nine parts” by evolving another distribution 
of the continent into nine GO-calted dvipas. Such a thing was qnite possible, if not probable, 
Tho Standa Purdiia^ being comparatively mtxfern, embodies this tradition. That auoh was 
the common and prevalent Ides with regard to the di’fjKw in medieval times is evident from 
the teaiimony of Albcruiij and Abul Fad, 


BOGKAWICES. 


BromtUT Scttlitojies from * Stuta xnjia OoLi 
\'ir4.AaE, C^esWR Distsuct. hy T, X. Kama. 
cnASOfiAS. il.A, J1 X Sl' jpp. AljTvith indot 
aud k" jjJsten, Bu]]etm iJw Msilnvi Coivoi. 
moot Mii>euxu. Miulrns Govt. Pmtqs* lOiO. 
tW all riiHljTJct# in. Bouiho^iqi India, Giuitur may 
woll elaim (iro.Dmiiieuee in respect oJ the jnAisy nit os 
within its limits wtietc important IIudiUiit<t roinaiiu 
Imve l««Ti riMittd. ATnarh^^atianrl. Bbiiitijirolu Imvo 
lung hoea (smom. aad within the Inat tow yoara 
Ur. lAtnehunit Jiog aliowii tia thnt XAgarjiiiukcicLtJn 
bids fair t* prov* of pvon greater ajThftologjeal 
iiiteTe«t. Not many mileq from the Intler 
lower down the Kwina vaMej . lien the village td 
GolJ, s uamD whteli the late Mr. Robert SowelJ 
thought to bo prolMhly derived from tho three 
dolmetiB, ciT*^Snivw (jjiMi) cf tho RabsaaMfound 
uw by, but wliicli may po«aibty have bwii 


fluggested by the ' globular" .riflpn, fmm the min^ 
nf whieji the nculpturtw described In Him liutifUn 
have fjMn FccD^Tred, Aa noted! fn» Mr. Rsmif.- 
rhandren, Sewell refiMw to the fjii^ aito, in i-ol, I 
(not tn!, 2) of his /.lAfa sj tkt Aittiq^ufrinn litmohit 
in thf t>f Mitdnut (lflS2). under Mai la- 

v-nram, which is the nnme of imotber vilLoga in rbe 
vwi/iily, in reeonUng the find of two oculpiiiTcd 
nlahs oimilar to thoso ht AnmrAvatf. Scivell oddod a 
warning tlml the fdocn eliould be watched, h tlj** 
rejimine ndghl prove of threat imporlatico. ApfJh- 
rently no heed woe |Mid tn this ndvico, rm thof^e two 
sUha has-e ainro appropriatod by the ^'illapem. 
T l)e ponihilittefl of tiLP site aceni, to )ui%'o otirtuiletl 
the aiientiou of tliat acccmpliabed eeholnf. Dr. U. 
jQuti>o(m Dubreuil, who lo lK6 had eacavaliona 
wrrlpd out,and thoriitl;h'Oremlpturr«i roco^'otodwero, 
with liifl osaktauTD, accured for th* MsStm hfiWEniiTi, 


« Ihtis Alterunf .deatifles ludrodvfpa with Middndin, and Ahul Enrl plaoea it botween l^nk.-i nad 
Mab^dro, Blit c«e» they nlso roughly ogtoo. ^Jhus Albcnial pWe* Kaacromat to tho east of 

Madhyadcao owi Ahul luil places it between Mabnidro nad ^idui. Wth rogaed to GaWmBtimlft nlso 
they agree Co groat ootent. 

o Tte of dividi,* Mi. into oin, port, hw !-«, pmontrt! in dift™i f„nn., of which 

'livicion. Thao nine dicirtoo, vwiowly 

(i) The iiioeluxiar Alatiojia SofaAitd, /nd. Ant., vol, XXll. p, f60). 

™ “■' “’Clot* llow« (. ri, b, ,v,,,on. voi U, p, «. 

S The n^ djacrent pvu of the tortoiic’, body (ifdrbotidtjo Purim j th, OB), 

(4J ilw nine detpoe (voiioua fhirduot). 
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wticns tli6y are now ppftjeri-ctl- Thcgp Uiolujds thrw 
friows and a. numbi^ at DthfT Blahv of vnryiCLg niao, 
on ;vrhkli Arc llnol^ ji>ulpttiT«l seeti^ illwtrativ'o of 
gomo of the vfllUknown J4iaia Atories ond 
ifHadonte m the lUe and toaohiiiB lb's Buddba. 

A detailed and careful detscn|itiDtii hag been glvTU 
of each panel end ilabf notioK di^'ergeuclcB from the 
u«ua1 repcOieutatiaa of the aubject. Ax raeat of tlie 
iherocB hii\-e been piegentod in th0 aculpiurea nt 
AiDara^’atl^ the author adda a useful tabular etete- 
luentT oompariug tho treatnimit of the eewal 
eubjacM at the two eitea. The eonreapendeoca ia. 
certain cn«es»BH a’oll m theaUnilarity of thecUorac- 
tore engraved on the oaifyo slab (PI. X) with «.ome 
iiiBcripCiojifl. at Amar^ivalt aacigoahle to the third 
century A.fi. I lead Mr+ Itonwhaiidcan to aug^t 
1 hat the IfoU H^pa probably dateq from the gaiuo 
jpsriod, DO detmite IndiciatiDfi of ita date ha^'ipg 
boon otlierwiao ducovered. 

This appoam to bo the hist of a new aen'es of bul- 
lotiiis under preperation by the musoiun authoriUee i 
and wa t. h‘pti Mr. Kamachaodma ia to be congra^ 
tulatisd on the work.; Et has bean carefully wrltt«i 
■aH auitably arrajigeif, and the plates hxw been 
creditably reproduced^ A eketch map would ba^'e 
been weloeue ehowine the poaittoa of the eit« 
retecrad to* aa Geli and Mallavi^am are net marked 
oa the mape ordiaarily available. We ahall look 
ffiTward to the appearance of the other works on 
whieb, we undentand, the author ia at preaeut 
engaged. 

C. E. A. W* O. 

HljfDU A rtMTK tgTaAt 1VI5 JjilTElTtinDK e, by V* IV, 
IV4UACIia^'oii 4 DiusiTAit, MhA.* with an Infro^ 
duoticui by Uu. KuibH.NAtiwjj{i Atvatioaui 
UulveniLy of Madroa» 10*!!. 

^\8 stated by the leorued writer ol the latroduc- 
tion, thie work attempts to pmeut a ploture of the 
adminiatrative inetitutlooB of the Hiudue hagod 
(irimariJy on the political portiooe ol the 
and artJiafdsfni froatUcB. The author liaa devofed 
praiaewortliy indiMtry' to the undertaking. The result 
U a voliLmooi soiue40b iAgee* dealing ojJuuualjiely 
with early Hindu LiUils Bovommgihe geoexalpritici- 
pl« of adminifitralioUf a doBcriptinu of the taachiony' 
and ite coinponent p«rt«, inoluduig all depertmonta 
from the Central Go'vemEnent down to the village 
atnfl. Aa would ba expected* the writer djawi liber- 
□ Uj cm the Auhtii&tftti of Kau(a]ya for hii tnalerinli. 
This ig a field that h&s already atlractod many 
worken. The reign of Cltnudrugupta ruriiLihee a 
canwaieut atarling point lor epecuJatiou on the 
metbod of Oovertuuout pre^Uiiling ut the beadijiuir- 
tera ol theatate nud in the villages in early Hindu 
tlmoi, A apeaial lEnpotug haa been given to such 
studies by the prcaent pohticol slat us of India, 
Writon auch ai Mir. Cikahitar seem to set before 
ihameelvae two objevUveir which ore puiauod by 
methods that ore net coiisistcDtly liiiitorical. I'he 
exoellentje u{ early IfindniUklitmicina on, 

end frojii this startlug [tojnt loferencos ere drawn of 


tho inherent end inherited capacity of modem Hindu 
|wlitiriam$ to repeat the trinmpjis of A^akx and hie 
minustera. The chief defoot of juch liturary exoaT'.' 
nioDa lieu in the raadmesB of tho writer to sssume 
that such dociimoDts ag the urtliaSdjitTQ poHviey an 
aocurate impcesdlou of tho alatoof iudia at tbe time 
they woco composed, and that tho working of 
inutitutiona cau he gathorod from the intentiona of 
thsir out bom, Xo such far mcMng aeaumptioa tan 
ba found to be justified by the teachings of e^poFienca. 

Writen such sa the author of the proacut work 
ha%'e In min d the resaooahle dodiictioua that cun be 
drawn. froLO any recorded code of penal letpelattoo, 
i.e.* that the oScihceg for which puniahmenta are 
provTdfid oecur sufhctBitLy fr«piently to require t ha 
provuioD of flpeciSo peoaltim. On the other hand* 
bDwo^'er, ii is quite impoasible to asaume that the 
pimishments laid down are regularly, or ei'sn 
Usually, Infiiclod ; and, oa code of prindplea 
for civil and criminal administratioui however 
admirable its precepts* affords little indication of the 
conduct of ofiiciali charged with the duty of enfom- 
lug th&tn ; and it is on this latter factnr that the 
state of the cuuniry and the bappineBa of its people 
obviously dcpemU, From thi* point of view, Mr, 
I>Lkslutar is not an iufalUhle guide when* as on p, 43 
el he attempts to contrast the working of west' 
orD institutions with the former social experieocea 
of Hindu or^uumtlcn. Tbs attempt to prove (p. 70 
tl eef.lf that in andeot days Hindu mcnarchs had 
only the good of thair lubjcctg at heart and wen 
eniinly free from military ambition is not, in tho 
light of recorded liiatoryv entirely convindnf. Fur, 
tber, the iEupiring list of popular fortos of embezzle- 
monl (pp. £00, £00} taken from Kaut^lya* throws an 
intetMting light on the work of the publio services 
in the mudi vatmted early Hindu idmuLvintion. 
Tbcae forty nuries appear to embody the resuHa of 
much painful expetimee, Tho sphere of the Fun- 
hUa eouMs in for much favourable notice. As tho 
puts it: a king without puraAlhiielike 
an elephant without s uudidtaf. Here we are clearly 
dealing with a point of view that draws much em, 
phasis from the tact that it emanates from a Brih* 
man. A compariiOD of the poeition of the pHrolliia 
among tho mlnislsn to the Anobbishop of Center, 
bury does not etriko us as particularly apt i but it i« 
uo doubt true that a Ksliattriya monarch gained 
much from the InteUigent dicection of liis pHeelly 
adviser. 

On p, £44 the writer refers to a coDlrovfny with 
Iho lata Mr* 8. M. Edwardm regarding tho methods 
of dealing with evil-doonn in Mughal and Hindu 
timee, and the use of torture in the discovery of 
crime. Here again Mr* Diksbitar^s standard for 
Usuryau administratiou It the written record of 
prindplse* There it little douht that Mr. Edwordes* 
scepticism, whkh is shared by otJiofet has more 
rcundstjon thou Mr. Diksbitor's tomewhat facile 
deduetjoua from tho code cf Ksuialya. Hera wa 
must bring this brief uolito to an enti. It luUit 
not be Mourned* from the criticisms above, that tbia 
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tfforlt » vrvTih^f ot very cjirefu! study. VTliore ; 
the WTit«r *dhorOfi to bii hft in (laBBTvirig of : 

elope Wlien he uh »iM?h itriking I 

infonnstiou aa (p. in Kn^lsnd vntil iftjtntty | 

hCKTS^Je driving of ploti^lut or ntlgtm i 

n oil for ibfl future of LidUn poUtk* fiem Ih* ss* | 
eufiiod hftpj;>inein of th® coutiuy io lUe dnys of iho , 
MattryAii ftmportnm, mto munt iioods hoiuilfr his pngon 
^itfi nomt cnutlon. 

H. E. E. 


HjgTKmv ot PnE-ilwflAuiAS IsruA, vol. I. FrO' 

fi iatcf ic Indis, l>y ^ ■ RaJ fO achahta* M. A. 

X PP’ viS + £47i Siadiean 

The Authoc hne set himself tho hig mud Honifiw'hit 
Aroljitioia tAet of compiling n hwtoiy of Indin ftoro 
the «rii'Oflt lini *3 down to the Muhainjiiadfln con- 
queet, to be completed in fl volumes, whioh vrill den! 
^th the follfnring periods : fl) Pie-hifltoric Indii t 
( 2 } Vedip India i ^31 India from 6S0 B.C, to 320 B.o.f 
( 4 ) tho Mauiyen Empire ; {5} Indio from tho fall of 
til# slnury^aa tn the rise nl the Oupte*; fOJ the Gupto 
Emigre ; (1) Yerib Indio from <JW to 1200 a.o.j fBJ 
I>akkAn from WO ^310 a.d. * andfO) tho Tamil 
BtAtee from WO to 1310 a.d. The volume before us 
trente of proldHtoric Indie* oany ing iw down only to 
the »e c»Ued ■' VwJio period.” tijapler I dt*\s chiefly 
frith the gsologicol evolution of the eUiithiEJil> 
'Jlie oext four cheptors, which ore de'-oled to Early 
and the BoUthic As«. the Fdlieolithic Ago and 
l\ie tranaition from this to tho XeoUthie Age, con- 
lain much that frotn the neturS of things muat be 
p.j>e(;ulative. Wlien we roach the Keolithic Ago (Ch. 
4 '|) wo atatKl upon nomewhat firmer ground* Be, 
tliA-oks tn the Ufifioag labour of Bruce Foote and the 
qktto recent work in tho aamo field* we have now a 
Pin^ of roaUirial, found over a wide area {abipfly 
iQ theaffulh of the Vindliyaa and AravaUu) mart or 
definitely ami gnable to this period. Sir. Ranga- 
charya cotlntoatho ovidance ovmlable from noolithic 
SEt« anti ■uggeeliorw ae to the life and 

culture of the people of that age. llwir habitations* 
fi^upAliona. erte* drftm* food, rollon, ate. He 
pmphapJaAt the reason which appareully led to the 
selection of aitea foreoltlement by tbo noolithie folk, 
vie., Vhe paenence of suppllDS of trap roek* the 
tnateriel chiefiy uaed by them in fn4liioa.Lng their 
implementa. juat ■# tise palKoiithio mco soem to 
have been guided by the oocureoce ot llght-colourod 

qijjvtxite. 

Tltough not pr^mred to accept Mr, P, T, flrliuvaisa 
Aiyangar*a views as to the five gtrt^grapbJoal divi. 
sioos the people into *coaala.l \ * agrkidtursl 
* pastoral % ^ hilly ' and doe(^ * baing formod in the 
nealithie ijoriod, or m to the Yedic term paAcojaiia 
roforring to Uioie fiva ty£M4, he is inclined to think 
that the tendetiay for the unolithie people to become 
speoialixed in distinct areas woe “instrumeutal in 
iDBpiTing and fontering ” the lyatem of oaute, Alf 
that we aball eay here ip* that there iwm cogeui 
reeevEBs lor seekiDg an iudigstuus origin for thU 


ayatetn, rather than for reganliiig it aa mttoduc«] 
by the "'^li^-an insaders,'’ Agnin. Slr^ Range- 
oliarya decliium to endomo tho suggotiilon of 
Mr. P. T. S. Alyangar and otlsjorv tluit the 
wort mere dcEcendanCa of tho Dtavidinna and be- 
oamo estrAnged from the latter only hy the adoptiou 
of the fire cull aud tho prio^tly language of SSanekrit. 
lie ttiiiiks the fivct ts tiuit the Aryana and tlie 
Dmvjdtans origituilly belonged to the aamc rues 
(the Mediterranean), but to different stagea of 
culture, becoming lurtber differentiated by the 
mixturt of Dravidlana with pre.I)»vidia.ca end by 
diversity of climatic envirumnent. 

In Chapter Vll (tho Advent of Metalej) ho puls 
forward urgumentB for regarding gold aa an Indian 
diacovetj'. and augge^te that I ha art of smelting 
copper may alau prove to have otiginated iit India* 
Chapter VIK ia devoted to tbo Indus Valley Civili- 
Eatlon, and the quostjon whether it was prior to or 
later than the Sumerian culture is diaongscd; but 
bert the author* like nil other acholanj iaterwted in 
this aub]rtt* is handicaj)pod bj- the wont of full 
reports of what ha« aetuidly been found at Mobenjo- 
daro and Harappi. Until aueh deUlUi ure available 
it ia eomewhat pcemaiure to dkeurt the coadusimis 
Buggftjted. Aa r^ards the verod queatinn of the 
Dftginal home of the Aryans, bo nritev (Ch. LX)^ 
‘‘The probability of the Kaehmir.Bsctrian [mcj- 
Pan|ab hypotbcaia is, in my opinion, not!««, sttong 

than tliat of the European.. *. Wo may thus 

conclude that about 3000 Ac. n saetion of the 
Moditermiwau dolkocephula who occupied the rtgion 
of Bactria Kashmir-Hinaalftyan upianda* the lands 
of the uiehaic Vodic and HaiMchi dialect,, devaloped 
a sacrificial cult and during the next mUJenium era- 
dnaUy spread theiHedven acrcns tho Wciom AaiaUc 
plateau, bifiocaced the Hubylooiw, and Etomtinn 
civdixetions and ponolmLing the European plnin 
through the CaspLan, Blaok Seaond BalkiLn remoiiB, 
laid the foimdaiions of ^Vry an Europe.- Wo feoj- 
ihk view c«mot help materially to solve the 

J.( ,hi, ppobi™, A. IP ,bp p, 

llio Ssbo ClVlllZPtitU. 1,0 ,„B1. diepwed ts •»» 

generally with Dr* Wintcrnitzajid jf p Baslri 
Bml h„™,id,n. lh .1 th«, vi,w, pp^oia,*; 

t.0B frpra ih, ducpvpiifc .ipp, , 

daro and Hamj^ipci. * 

11m author loo. p«nemtod tho malerinl culled from 
^y epiin.-efl m * verj^ reedabk form* intorwovon 
largely with original oUervatiou, often meriW 
coiwideratum. Tlia typograpliioal blemkhca oro 

w^X W Witb 

1 n^; r wo 

the stmnge forme ■Iklm- 

sUniL h* Uf allowed to 

slanA 3iich defeda should be avoided in the 

volumin* Wo should like to add » tribute 
to Uio fair.muid«J «pirii ^ Raugathnna 

atatee tho ihoctita a^d opinion, of othon ond the 
Jiupsrljalhy with whtch ho treats tbftn. 

C,E. 
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RACE DRIFT IN SOUTH INDL\. 

Bv F. J. RICHARDS, M,A.. I.CA (/frtnW.) 

(Coniinued from page 218.) 

Tlie practicable ronte between the BAramahftl and Kongu a*as the Tdppdr Paas. An 
alternative route lay through PerumbAlai. The ManjavAdi GhAt road (east of the Shevaroya) 
is of recent origin. The MallApuram GhAt is accessible only by rail. 

The Mysore homeland, i.s., the basin of the Upper KAvAri, in the south-west of Mysore 
Sute, is fertile, extcnAive and self-contained. Also it is a “ recessed ’* area, off the direct 
line of route from the Northern Deccan to the Tamil country. It is exposed to attack from 
the north, across the open and lightly populated area which “ overlaps ” the basms of the 
Upper KAvAri and the Tungabhadra with its tributaries. Its natural outlet is southwards, 
and the rich and populous villages of the Middle KAvAri invite invasion. 

There ore thus three lines of approach to the Tamil country across the Deccan^ 

(1) through Chiddapoh, (2) through East Mysore, (3) through the Mysore homeland. 

(1) The Cuddapah route makes for ToHiamandaJam through the Middle PAlAr valley. 

(2) The East Mysore route makes for Tondamandalam by way of the BAramahAl and the 
Middle PAlAr valley, or directly into the latter, but it gives access also (but not easy access) 
to Chdtamandalam by way of Cuddalore or Kongo. 

(3) The Mysore homeland route leads through Kongu to the KAvAri Delta or, in the 
alternative, to the PAndiyan country. 

B. Histobical. 

This diagnosis is borne out in a remarkable way by historical records and campaigns and 
by the distribution of certain communities. I note a few below : 

(1) The RAshtrakAtas in the tenth century left records (Fig. 12, PI. IV) in Bellary 
and Cuddapah, in North-West Mysore (Shimoga and Chitaldrug) in Sira and Gubbi tAluka 
and in Bangalore, along the Middle PAlAr valley, all over TonAamandoiam and as far south as 
Cuddalore. They do not appear in Kongu or the BAramahAl or the Lower KAvAri valley. 

(2) The Hoysalas in the thirteenth century (Fig. 13, PI. IV) ruled over most of Mysore, 
the BAramahAl, Kongu and the upper ChAla country (they do not appear in the coast tIJuks), 
but in TonAaman^ani they are only mentioned in V^ollore, Conjeeveram and CheyyAr. 

(3) Malik KAf&r marched direct on the Hoysala capital, DwAra-samudra (Halebld), and 
this route took him to Madura and RAmAswaram. 

(4) The NAyaks of Madura in the seventeenth century directed their campaign against 
M^'soro through Kongu, following the precedent of the ChAlas at the beginning of the eleventh 
century. The Mysore Odeyars returned the compliment. They were still hovering round 
Triohinopoly in the days of Clive. Haidar Ali held the BAramahAl, Kongu and Di^t^igul till 
his death ; but hb operations in Tondaman^am and the KAvAri Delta and the intervening 
country aore confined to raids. 

(5) SivAji in 1677 starting from Hyderabad, marched on Tanjoro through Ton^ma^- 
olam, and returned home through East Mysore. 

(6) Coniwollb in 1791 advanced from Ton^man^am (the PAlAr valley) on Bangalore 
and failed at ISeringapatam. Harrb in 1799, moving from the BAramahAl and avoiding 
Bangalore, marched directly on Scringapatam and took it. 

(7) Haidar Ali advanced to the Tungabhadra, much farther northwards than any Odeyara 
of Mysore. Hb operations round Chitahlrug, Bellar}', Adoni, Kumool and Cuddapah were 
defensive (against the AlarAthas) on the principle adopted by the RAyas of Vijayanagar when, 
after TalikAta, they fixed their strategic capital at Penuko^da. 

C. Ethnooraphicai.. 

(1) The Telugu and Kanarese TAttiya chieftains (Fig. 14, PI. V) are settled (a) in west¬ 
ern Kongu, (A) in Karfir, Muairi and Kulittalai tAluks of Trichinopoly, (e) in all the western 
tAluka of Madura, RAmnAd and Tinncvelly as far south as Koilpatti, but never got east of 

1 
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Triohinopoly or into the Kallar country, or the country of the Great and Little Mara vara, 
except its south-western fringe. 

(2) The Teliigu Kammas (Fig. 15, PI. V') cluatcr densely in (o) north-west Ton^mauda^ 
lam, (b) western Kongu, (e) the two western tAluks of Madura (Paini and Periyakulam), the 
two western taluks of HAmn&d (especially SAttur) and the two northern lAIuks of Tinncvelly 
(espeotally Koilpatti). Along the coast they are lightly scattered from Madras to Chidamba¬ 
ram and do not appear in the KAv^ri Delta. 

Examples could be multiplied indefinitely, but the subject deser^'es a monograph of its 
own. Tlie main fact is that, for geographical reasons, the Kallar country*, the greater part of 
RAmnad, and eastern Madura and south Tinncvelly arc exceptionally resistent to aggression. 


V. Application. 

That Geography has an intimate bearing on questions of History, Race and Language 
in 8. India 1 hope I have made plain. Examples could be multiplied indefinitely ; in fact, 
there are few, if any, features in the religious, social, artistic or material culture of India 
which would not repay detailed topographical scrutiny. 

Research on these lines is no mere academic exercise; it brings to light factors which no 
statesman can afford to ignore. 


Peninsular India is the home of five great nations, MarAthA, Kanareee, Telugu, Tamil, Mala- 
yAli. Nations they are, in every sense of the word, although their present somewhat fortuitous 
distribution between British Presidencies and Indian States obscures the fact. Each of these 
nations has a history and culture of its own, a national language and literature, special cults 
and customs, a distinctive social, economic and religious organization. ((^. Herodotus, 8,144.) 

Of these five nations, four preserve Dravidian speech. With the Tclugu and Kanaresc 
peoples this essay is not directly concerned. Between them and the Tamils lies the Poligar 
Belt. Time and again this barrier has be«!n crossed, by Tamils as well as by Telugus and 
Kanarese, as soldiers and also as settlers; yet none of these nations has succe^ed in impos¬ 
ing its culture, or even its rule for any length of time, on its neighbour beyond this geogra¬ 
phical borderland. 

This ebb and flow is vital. The drift of races may invigorate or it may destrov Thanks 
to the Poligar Belt, the Taraile have never been awamped by mosa migration ; Imt thev have 
never been cut off from the main stream of Indian life. 

Kerala is different. The Western GliAts are a stiffer obstacle than the Poligar Belt. 
Neither the Kanarese in the north nor the Tamils in the south linvc advanced vcr>* far. Yet 
KArala is no stagnant backwater; its people arc os alert and vigorous as anv in’india, per¬ 
haps more so. They haw elaborated a civilization ostonishinglv unlike anv other in India ; 
a noteworthy testimony to iU charm and vitality is the rewliness with which settlers of 
other nations adapt themselves to the MalayAl! way of life. 

Y«t tho Malayilt,. like the Tamila, Imv; ha<l ai ample ahare in the oultural life of India: 
like them, too, they have given aa generoiwly aa they have teeeiverl; and their irifU are of 
them own mintage, not mere eop^ of alien types. Few teaehere, for instance, have had a 

K^ntla orSrt IUm«n„jkeh»rvathe 
Tamd. Mort of what ia .n North Indmn Hinduhnn to.day owe. h. inapiration to'them. 

Culture unity la not dependent on politioal unity; nor does cultural diversity neeewmrily 
invo VO hoalility. Drendiana appreoute the value of toleration and eompromUe. F« 
•marly three oentunes -nd Tmnil nation, stood united under the lemler. 

ahip of V.jayanagar in the %ht with tho Decean Sultanates; for half that period the five 
^tiona have given of their beat for the good government of South India, Britiah and Indian 
alike But natioiul sentiment u still a living foroc, and although their political boundaries 
may flact4iate, their cultural boundaries are founded on r€>ok Th*sx- > -ii- 
but not to be submerged. Their local loyalties, ‘^.^hTur 

History, deserve respect; it would bo wrong to suggert that they no longer exiX 
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DRAVIDIC MISCELLANV. 

Br L. V. RAMA3WAMI AIYAR, M.A.» B.L. 

I. DR.\vn>iAN Base i\jf (w, 

OyE of tlio oldest of Dravidiiui 1 >b 9C5 (along with ita variaais) is preserved m the 
South In a TCCOgniArddo stato: Tamil tre«gd£cin (tytsiit)^ tut^uppa (hot aDger}| ve^fy^ 
(suushiiie)} vaytjti (to abugc), ray* (piiiu), r^noj (heat, sunLiiier), etc, 

Kannada ; fioyt {pain)» bay (to abu^}, bayisit (to desire)^ (to desire), bade (heat), 

6e('* (to perspire) t bCsi (heat), biiti ,(sim), oto. Kaiui^ d- in bedatu, ibcdoj goes baek to 
original medial glide y i y ^ y > i dj ^ d; for \i Jiiuh of. (tufi (end) and TajUt inyl.® Kann. 

* in and bi^a lu also from original 

The semantio developments are obvious, * Heat ■ la oBSociatod witli strong feeling (pain, 
joy, desire or anger) by a process nf metecsemy, and a number of foniis expressive of these 
ideas have arisen. 

The base in its priavxry state is aUo evident in Kurukb basrui (to boil), bi’ina (to cook); 
Tula M (to boil), hnyn (to beat); in Brohui (to become hot), bisitty (to beat), bdsua 

(hot) j In Eki «fjo (to cook), oto. ; in Qepdl tvg (to cook), etc. 

i)ledial in the Brohui and the Kurukh forms and -j- of the Khi form go back here 
probably to a medial gUdo 

The alternance of v and 6 oliservable iu many of tbe above instaneee is quite charao- 
teristio of certain Dravidion dialects (Kaimacla, Kumkb, BrAhui)^ 

Formative alhxes were added to the base at a very early stage in Dravidion and 
numerous acw bases were produced. Some of the most active, ancient formative affix- 
part Iclcs were -r (-r), -y, and d. 

The activity of the ancient affixes -r (probably connected with »r, ' to remain/ etc.) and r 
in ancient Dravidian was phenomenal; vor-f f ^ produced a drop of forma with varied 
meanings and connotations. 

One set has given us forms meaning * ardent admiration/ ' deteslalion,’ ^fcar/ etc. :— 
Tamil v^uppu. (detestation, hatred), vtpt (admiration), mrukkai ( glory),^ uerr* (fear), 

r StrikLog sLmiluitJoe exlftb hetwern this Urnviihan baae luid n Urge nnr^ber of forroi in Aiqt-re-AskKtie^ 
AuitrOwnian and Auatrsliau. IVof. Jtivot liaa given a Ikit of tliatie loitor in liis recent ibicaia ^Sum^rtert 
cf OtAmiffl. Jtia rcmorkatilo ihst throe dillerent l>ta%'i(lisu Uwes far ‘ ib«,’ 'heat,' etc., are aaolotgicAL in 
forro aod toeaning to three groupa ef furnu adduced by bua se Dcctirriug in Occaoh scLd Sumorlan. The« 
thiefl Diavidiim grOvjM ore the fellowiti^ ^— 

(1) fM, li—tpoup. 

(2) ttr, ti«—group* 

(3) Jtdy. b» — gtreup, 

ll will bo JntcTORting to jn^vistr^ilo why fonn{i for 'fire*' *heat ' aboalid bo aoronmrkably alike btutq* 
ally in thwe ddferetit Iiiiignsgf*-fami1iea. 

) Thin chmigo of y lo d llirough j apj^want to have cropped op iit Tamil iteelf (of. tlie inataiHu I have 
gi^-en on page L4V). liiQ, March lU^C). Tho cliaiigo la quite coirnnOD iu Tula (cfdaUiQ laTuo article). 

Katuuitla rnedinl .#■ represecitfl in miyiy inatanooe Tumil medial -y-.. 

> -#■ does appeiir to l»o the derelopmoiit of y in this sud tlio following inatiwcei 

kAiaun (red), 

tming (vo fniutj-^f. ucrutheoir 

uiMi'njir (to grind ram) — cf. sn- ney, U(*y (bite, piocott)* 

la ibo following BrAhOi i»ii*.taiicee, hcrtrewr, « elAnUe [or an older f i^t^ented in other dialecU s— 
/idakvjt (iictw) — cf. pud-, piicc- of the South- 
OMvf (wHa) wlioro tho poat allix -h hfle ehonged into 
FTir^f (three)—of* ni(i(n)ilnf, mii^u of tbo South. 
ihur*tf(f (to l)um)—cf. #Aqi of tho South. 

* Cf. ffwpij* iMt staiixa of tho cliaptcf ckMllug; with —Eofirgy) t 

uruMomroMrulkf rennitfrtf j/nhdittdr 
mamrnaZ'lvjlddatf p/fu* 

(Thi* rrtivl gluiy of uubrt la linuuesi of oiiiitii Ihoi? win* ert dev'^dU of it are like trees, thMr human 
form a ihuin.) 
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pidi (fear), G6ndi vaft (to fear), Tiilu p6di, Kann. beragu (haste) Hhoiild be related to 
this series. 

Another set retained the literal meaning. ‘ to lx? dr>’,* etc., in Tamil roni, varalu, vafv, 
val/ru,* etc.; Kann. 6o?«, baUu, bafo (firewood), bofadu (barrenness), etc.; Tel. varuvu (drj') ; 
Mai. viragu (firewood), varakht {fry), varaffi (dried cowdung); G6ndi ran (to brand), rati 
(to be dry) ; Kfii tfeju (wood) ; Kurukh batt (to bo dry*), 6ir (sun); BrAhui baruti (to bo drj'); 
pirding (to become dry). 

Tamil riyar, wyar (perspiration), Mai. viAarpu, Tel.-Kann. bedaru (perspiration) are 
probably comparatively late formations, as the formative suffix appears more or less 
prominently in them. 

The formative suffix -pu combined with va and produced the following forms with 
literal meanings: 

Tamil vfgu (to boil). 

Tel. vtUu. 

Kann. baga (blase). 

K(ii rah (to fry) ; rsA (to be hot). 

Brihfii beghing (to knead). 

-A- in the Khi words and -yA- in the Br&hui word are from an original k or g through 
an intermediate fricative ; cf. Kfii inter-vocal -A- in wioAo (mango), ioh- (to tic), etc. 

Kann. baga (blase) is also connected with this series. 

The following forms (with -ya) have figurative meanings by the process of metccsemy: 

Tamil : reAya (to desire), wya/a (to be angry), wguii (agitation), pagai^ (hatred); Kann 
baklntdi (agiUtion), bekuli (fear), bakuli (excessive desire), 6»yurw (fear), fwyo (hatred), etc. 

It is remarkable that forms with -ya possessing figurati%o meanings are found only in 

the South. ^ 

• 

(3) The fornutiTO suffix I produced nd with vuriou* meaning.; nd with the 
* light ' appears in ^ 

Tam. veficeam^ (light), ri/akgu (to shine). 

Kann. belaku (lamp), belagu (to shine). 

Mai. v^iccam, vduppu (dawn). 

Kurukh biUi (light), bikk (to shine) ; bijj^ (to become white). 

Tu)u bUagu (to shine). 

(by day); pio (steam). 

BrAhfii piun (white). 

G6pdi r^rcAi (light), mirei, (dawn). 

Tel. refs (to shine). 


(silvt.,, -—, — —wiivanvt-^ irom me above. 
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A set of variants of re/: 8 jje/, pen, oamo to have the meaning of 'desire * *; pen (woman) 
in the South and Kiumkh pel (woman), pelld (female child) should bo traced to pel (desire). 
By the semantic process of irradiation, pef, pen {4 and being related) came to signify the 
object of * ardent desire.* viz., woman. Initial r- has probably changed to p- [cf. wyi, 
feoyi, pah (suffering, pain, ‘hunger)] in paidal (suffering) ; c«/ produced also the verb vil or 
t^4 with the speciffo meaning ' to desire anlently *: 


Tamil 

Tamil-Mal 

Kann. 

Kurukh 

Kfti 

Tu|u 

changes original front 


vtn (to desire, ask, etc.). 
vil (to desire to marry, to many). 
b^hi {<CUiht), bldd (negative of Uku). 
bedd (to desire), henj (to marry). 
benda, beika (to incite, etc.). 

bidu (to desire), b6du (desire). [In Tuju an initial bilabial often 
vowels into the dorsal a or o.] 


, as a noun, has the meanings: * favour,* * desire,* * offerings,* etc., in Tamil. Southern 
viffat, etc., (hunting) is also from til (to desire), having acquired its meaning by prossemy 
or restriction. 


It is worthy of note that the figurative meanings of rs and its formatives are very 
conspicuous in the Tamil classics; Ku^al for instance, has veitgdlan — tyrant), 

tenduppu (Oa^-s.^uiy—hot anger), vegulu (anger), ceru vanda (causing fear), etc. The 
nwjaning of * ardent desire * expressed in the figurative use of til, etc. (by the process of 
metecsemy) seems to have been developed at a very early stage, since most of the Dravidian 
dialects possess forms with t-bja meaning. 

TABLE OF DRAMDIAN DERIVATIVE FORMS BASED ON VJ: (HEAT, LIGHT). 


Vi 

vai 
pai 
bat 

(1) rs/ (that which has * heat,* * light,* etc.) 


tel (whiteness, light, cto.) rs/i (outside) til (to desire ardently, etc.) 

tin 


ven^i, veluppu, etc. (Tamil] vindu [Tamilj p^ (desire) 

re/ram, ve'.uppm, etc. [MalayA)am] bil [Kann.j | 

teJi, bolli, billi, etc. ^ bend [Kurukh] pen (woman) 

benda [KAi ] 

[cf. also Tam.-Mal. til (to marry), Kurukh benj 

(to marry)] 


ns, we 


[+^]=rs/ 

( 1 ) 


[+*f]=es#a 


[+.r]=«ir 


[■f£rtt]=rrytt 


• The change of v- to ie a probable ancient change. Vide infra (or analogiea 
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(2) ver (that n'luch ardently admired, or detested) 


1 

vefUppu (detest] 

! 

VGTU (admiratkin) 

.1 

usfukiai (glory) 

(3) Mr, twfj ver, vepir^ etc. 

1 

1 


1 

i^ru (fear)—[Tamil] 

1 

com (to be dry* to diy', etc*) 

^ 1 

veffirvi [Tum,] 

pidi (fear)—[Tamil j 

[Tamil] uoru, evflrH. cio. 



bedar (fear)—[Kann.] 

[Kann,] bata (firewood, oto.) 


bede (hot feeling)—[Kann.] 

[Tal.] mram, etc. 

hoaoru [Kann,] 

/iddf (fear)—[TuluJ 

[MaJ.] tatofu, tjomif, ewd, oto. 

vtSiKTpit, oto. [Mai.] 

eori (feat)—[Gd^^dij 

[Bi&hui] bdr- (dry), etc. 




[Kurukh] 




(4) vtgu 

1 



1 

veffu (to be hot, oto.) 

- 

! 

(to desire, 

[TamO 


covet, tiato, etc*} 

[Kann,] boga {blaxe) 




[Tek] degUf ceftru, etc. 





t}eigufi (agitation)^ pagai (anger^ hatred) 
baguH (agitation) 
bttguru (fear), begad u, etc. 

n. DhaVIDIAN tid, W(i) (MOinrfl), 

This base is found in all !>rsvidian dialecte.^ Its antiquity Ib undoubted, and it has 
given rise to various forms in Dravidian. 

Kurukh ba'a (to say), Mr (to be called, to have a title), Khi tes (to apciak), G6ndj 
in u^aon (tale), vth (to aatrutc) indicate a very early stage when verbs were formed from cd 
or M. The first Kurukh word mentioned above is directly from whereas the second 
one contains the fomatiAre nffi^ (Middlo^Pasaive) -r- which has changed the initially formed 
verb-BenBP into the idea of * being named/ * having a title/ etc. 

Now, are a mimiK'T f»f forma with the initial surd meaning ^ to say/ * to speak/ 
" to command * cognate w ith tbe above sorieu t The fonns arc the following 

Tam. pSi-n (tn speak), paf-tngti (to speak), 

Tel. p4Jv, prHa (to chat tor), 

Kann. pti (to speak). 

Tn|n pan (to speak). 

Mai. pafit (to H.|ieak). 

Brfthhi pan-inff (to speak). 

{To be continued.) 

* For pQMiitjIn wo^I^mr^^wp^lnd«l^« in oUhst iDREiuij^-famiUu, cf, Austrio M pit (mouth) Tndo 
Chm«M (Ahom) M (lo «aj), ■ ^ ^ h 

i« The lollowing rofniJi of Droviaian nrp pr4»lia1>ly lrnr««yo m this tw fcrfiw ((VirtlMvi 

IxA with bvree moutli) ; Mnti (to auiko {idlsj j rvl™. Mm, (m pourrtiil) * tAM, rAdni (door, 

gstoway), oto, * 
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OHITOR A^T> ITS SIEGES 

Br k. R. HAUJER. 

(Coiitittutd JfQm pojgc 106.) 

** Blumsi WOE! tli,c uncle of the young prince^ aiui protestor iliiriEig bid minority< He 
heel eapouj}e<I the daughter of Hamir Sank (Cbniiliau]i of Ce^'lon, the cause of VDoa unnuni'beiied 
to the Seftodioa. Hi?r n&me was Padmini^ a title bestowed only on the BuiierlativEly fair 

.The Hindu bntd recognizes the fair, in preference to fame and love of conquest^ 

aa the motive for the attack of Alan'd-din, who limited his demand to the possesiuoa of 
Padmini; though this was after a long and fruitless siege. At length he restricted his desire to 
a mere sight of this extraordinary beauty, and acceded to the proposal of behold Log her through 
the medium of mirrors. Relying on the faith of the liajput^ he entered Chllor slightly 
guarded, and having gratified his wish* retunted. The Rajput unwilling to be outdone in 
confidence, accompanied the king to the foot of the fortress, amidst many complimentary 
excuses from his guest at the trouble he thua occasioned, it was for ibis that Ala risked hia 
own safety, relying on the superior faith of the Hindu, Here he had an ambush; Bbinuii 
v&a mode prisoner, hurried away to the Tatar camp and his liberty made dependent on the 
stirtetider of Padmini/' 

The art-iheo by which Fadmini contrived to rescue Bhims! aod save her own honour, 
by sending to *AI4o^d'dti/s camp, ]nRtea<l of bcr^lf and her handmaiils, as prctriideil, 'I'CO 
oovered Utters containing picked warriors, each borne by six armed soldiers disgui^d as lillcr- 
portera ; how Bhlnud escaped on a fleet liorHc and was pursued to the fori; how the ^fuham- 
madans were Coiled in their assault; how 'A14u'd-dfn, having recruited his strength, 
returned to the attack, later on, and ultimately captured the fortress; and how the heroic 
women sacrificed themselives one and all by the awful rite of jhuAur, " to find security from 
dishonour in the devouring element^*; all this is vividly and eloquently told in the glowing 
pages of Tod in a famous chapter, which need not l>c quoted at length here.”'*^ 

The account given in Briggs’ Fr^rffhia is as follows 

*' Alla-ood-Deen about this tirae sent an army by the way of Bengal to reduce the fort 
of Wurungole In TuJlngana, while he himself marched towards Chittoor, a place never before 
attacked by the troops of the Mahomedons. After a siege of six monibs, Chitor waa reduced 
in the year 703, and the government of it conferred on the king’s eldest son, the Prince 
Khizr Klian, after whom it wits called Khizmbad * , , ^ -w 

Among the events of the next year, Firiahta further says i— 

" At this time, however, Bay Rut tun Sein, the Raja of Cliittoor, who bad been prisoner 
si nee tho king had taken the fort, made his eacape^^ in an extraordinary manner. 

** Alla-ood-Dcen, having received an extravagant account of the beauty and accomplish* 
ments of one of the Raja's daughters, told him, that if he would deliver her over to him, he 
should be releaacd. Tho Raja, wJxo was very ill treat^Hj during hia confinement, consented 
and sent for his daughter, with a mantfoat design to prostitute her to the king. The Raja's 
family, however, hearing of this dishonourable propOfial, concerted measures for poisoning tho 
princess, to save the reputation of the house. But tho Raja's daughter contrived a sttatagent 
by w'hioh she proposed to procure her father's release, and prattervo her own honour* She 
accordingly WTOto to her father to lot it bo known that ahe waa coming with all her attcnilonta, 
and would be at Dehly on a cortaLii day, acquainting him with the part ohe intended to act* 
Her contrivance was this. Having Bclcctod a riumber of the dcpeudcnta of the family, who. 
In complete armour, concealed thcmuelvcs in liltere (uuch as arc msed by w'omen), she proceeded 
with such a retinue of horse and foot, as is euslomarj^ to guanl Indies of rank* Through 
her father's meansT ahe received the king's passport, and the cavalcade proceeding by alow 

Tod'a Raja*lAafl* vol* I. pp, 307,11 . ** Brigsp*' Fftiahia. vol. J, pp* 3a3.H. 

■*4 Tta oacape ol RaUitimiihlia b alaa mf atioacd in Elpbiiwtca* q Hutoty of India, p, SSO, and DufTt 
p. 211, 
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marchea to Dehlj» wan a^lmitt^il without intcmiplton- It w»b tiight wht’n the party arrived, 
and» by the king's especial pcraiLsaion, the littent were allowed to be carried into the prison» 
the attendants, haring taken their statioDB without. No aaoner were they within the waUs^ 
t hau the armed men Leaping out of the iitters, put the king's guarcla to the sword, and carried 
off the Raja. Horaes being already prepared for hie he mounted ono, and nishing with 
hia attendants through the city* before opposition could be made, fled to hia ow'n country 
among the bills* where hia family were concealed. Thua* by the exertiona of hia ingenious 
daughter, the Raja effected his escape* and from that day continued to ravage the country 
then in ptHSCBaion of the hfahomedans. At length, finding it of no use to retain Chittoor, 
the king Ordered the Pnnee KJiiisr Khan to evacuate it* and tO' make it over to iho nephew 
of the Raja. This Sindu pnncc* in a abort time* restored tho principality to its former 
condition, and retained the tract of Chittoor os tributary to Alla^ood-Deen during the rest of 
this reign. He sent annually Large sums of mooey, besides valuable presents* nnd always 
Joined the imperial standard in the field with 5,000 horse and 30,000 foot/"** 

Now, M regards the aceoimt given by CoL Tod, it may be stated that Lakhamsi was not 
the ruler of MewAr when Obitor was attacked by ‘Alftu'd.din. He was the ruler of an estate 
called SiflodA in MewAj- and was subordinate to Ratnasimlm. He woe kiJle<l fighting along 
with hia seven sons against 'AlAu^d-din at the siege of Chi tor Bhimai (BhimaHitiihaJ was 
not the uncle* but the grandfather^" of Lakhamsi (Lak^manasiiiiha), and must have died 
many years before the attack on Chitor j for his grandaoi], l^akhamst, being a father of eight 
sons, seems to have reached an advanced age at the time of the siege. Chitor waa 
attacked only once** by ‘AlAuM din* and at that time its ruler was Eatansen (Rattiaaimha), 
as is rightly stated by Ftrishta. But Ftrishta Lb certainly wrong in saying that '^AlAu"d^dln 
asked Ratnaaimha to deliver one of his daughters to him and that the RAJA (Ratnasiithai 
effected hia escape from prieon at Delhi through the exertions of his daughter. Padmini 
was the wife of Ratnasimha* though her parentage is yet unknown, and she was not the 
object for which ‘AJAu’d-dlu attacked Chitor : it was hia warlike spirit and dearro for conquest 
which led him to besiege Chitor* Ranthamhhor, JAlor and other places in RAjpfitAnA. Both 
Col. Tod and Firishta are mifttaken in stating that Ratnasimha was taken prisoner to Delhi 
by 'AlAu"d-din* and that Padmini w ent there to effect the escape of her husband or father by 
a stratagem, in which she succeeded. Neither Ratnasimha norPadmijit went to Delhi: the 
former met his death in the fighting atChilor, and the latter in Ihfi flumca of jouAur after her 
husband had been killed* as is correctly stated by Col. Tml. There was no king of Ceylon 
named * Hamir Bank/ who was contemporary with lUwal RalnaKimha of MewAf-^'^ 

The story narrated by Gol. Tod and Firishla aliout the attack of ^AlAti'd-din on Chitor 
may aLso be found in earlier coinpilalioiis. For instance, the Hindi pcem^* on PadmAvati 
oompiiixl by MubmAd Jaya&i in the first half of the sbUerrtb century' a.u. gives* more or 
less* the same account. The purport of the story la given below i— 

Hatanflcn, son of Chitraaen* king of CTiitor* having learnt through a parrot of the citra- 
ordinary beauty of Padmini* the daughter of Champ Avail* the qiictm of the king GaiulhravaBen 
of Simhaladvipa (Ceylon), went to Ceylon in the guise of a mciiflieantlo obtain a sight of her. 
They acoidentally met in a ^iva temple and fell in love with each other. Buliseqiicntly, on 
tho growth of an intenae love between them* they were niarric<l by Padmini e father. After 
spending some time in Ceylon* Ratansen relumed to Chitor with Padmini. At Chitor there 
was a BrAhmana named RAghavachetana, who motirred the diaplcaain-e of the RAnA and was 
banished from the kingdom. He went direct to SultAn 'AlAu'd^din of Delhi and informed 

4* vol. I* jjp. 362 03. *T Rdjpmnd 1025-3a* p. 2 

MSI, Rii BahAdur (i. H. Ojha^j Hi»kny of RHjpiUdiut (ia val. I, p. a22 ** *' 

Frriihia, vol. I. p, 353. Elliot: Higtorp of Iivlio. vol. Ill, pp^ 7fl-77. 

S® DuJI'p Chrvfujioffj/. p. 331 j H. VT. Codnngton. .1 Sliori //umocy o/ pp. Kvlii TK.fti 

Mvuud, Sbitin fltu Jfojflf* vol. IV, p. 4113, AU5 h ia Hoto IS above, pp. 487 4SJ 
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biva of the csquijite boauly gf Ualfliieoii^a wife, Patlmijih The at onee askefl 

Eatanflcn to deliver FadmmI to him. and, on hh refusing to do bo, attaeked Chifor witli a 
large army. TUd fighting contimied for ci^t years, and Beoing that the fort eotJd not bu 
conquered* tho Sultdn cipressed hia desire merely to have an interview with Batanaen and 
then ret am to I>elhi. Ratonson acceded to this request. On the occasion of his visit the 
Suit An accidentally hc'held Padmini* throiigii a mirror whiJo he was playing chess with 
lUtanaeu, and determined to secure poasessjon of her at any coat» lYTiile returning from Chitor* 
ho treacherously made Katanacn priaoner and took him to Delhi in chains. 

iieaiuig of this sad newaj Fadmini* under the direction of her two chiefs, Oorh and B^Vdal, 
went lo Delhi i\ith 1,(500 covered Utters containing brave KAjphlK disguised as her hand, 
maids. On reaching Delhi* permission wob obtained for her (Padmini) to hand over the kej'S 
of ^tor to the king Batanaen and then to present herself to the SuilAn. In the eonrae of this 
visit, the king's chains were cut* and he mounted a horse and rode towuids CMtor along with 
PadminiandBfldal. YVhen this newa reached "AlAu'd*din, he ordered his army to ptirsue 
tho RAjpftta. The latter, under the leadership of Gorfl, turned and opposed the Delhi forces. 
GorA was killed in the fight that ensued, but meanwhilo the king* queen and K^ldal managed 
to reach Clntor ^fely. Shortly after this* king Batansen died, leaving Chltor in charge of 
Badal. Padmiui and the other queen, NAgamati. became eaiU after the death of their 
liusband. Soon after this, Ghitor was attacked by 'AlfluM-din and captured. 

Thus we see that the stor^’^ of the poem is nearly the same as that narrated by Tod and 
Firiahta* It ia probable that this story* being the earlier composition, was used, with varia. 
tions, by Firishia* and that Tod afterwards drew on Firishta. The part played by the 
parrot in the love-affair between Ratnasimha of Chitor and Padniini of Ceylon, as well as the 
story of the marriage between them having taken place in Ceylon* may have been added to 
give more dramatic effect to a tale that was based* at all evente, on one fact, namclv that 
‘AlAu'd-^ KbaJji attacked Chitor, * 

.^ter the assaults by the Salt fins of Delhi, Chitor fell a prey to those cf the Suliitnsof 
.MMwA and GujarAt. During the reign of Hammlra's successor* MahArAijA Ksotrasimha* an at¬ 
tack by Ami ShAh of MAlwA seems to have been delivered upon Chitor. This moy be conclud¬ 
ed from the in.soription,*a dated 8. 1545, of the time of MahArAnA BAyamal and from the 
inscription,” dated S, 14So, at Sfingi hiahi, which tell us that K^etfasimha defeated 
Ami ShAh and humbled his pride. The Ami ShAh of these inscriptiems was evidenth- Soli An 
DilAwor ^An Gbori of MAlwA.** 

In Tod's MJasfMjit KsetrasimhaL is said to have defeated the emperor Hum&j'hn near 
BAkrol.*^ This ia irapoesihle, aa HumAyiin reigned between 1530 and 1055 while 
Ksolraatihha ruled in 1364—82 A.n. 

The next attack on Chitor was made by SullAn ilahmdd ^aljl of JmiwA in the year 846 
A.H. {1443 A.n.J, after he had assaulted one of the forts in the KumbhaImet district defend, 
od by BenirAya, the deputy of RAjjA KumbhA (KumbhAkarpa) of Chitor. The army of tho 
Suit An carried by storm the lower fort ^ hut the death of his father* A'j^m HimiAyAn* in tho 
meantime* prevented further action. After a short time the Sul.^ oiice more led his army 
against Chitor, determined to begin operations after the rainy eeason was over. MahArApA . 
KumbhA, however* made an attack upon him with a force of 12,000 cavalry and 8,000 
infantry, but, as the Suit An had occupied an advantageous position, the assault failed. 
Then the Suit An in bbtum attacked the aiahArAijA*a force* and, after inflioting some loaa on 
tho MohAiAnA* returned to MAjidA. It was about this time that the MahArApA began erecting 
tho famous KirtBtambha, the Tower of Fame. In the year 856 a.s. (1446 a.p.)* tho SultAn 
Kent TAj gjiAn with a force of cavalry to attack Chitor* with no definite result. After a few 

*1 Bhdmoijtv p, lltt. v. 23. ia Mjp6t4n4 Jfiuium Bfport, p* 

r(Ho^ auU Bovericleo)* voj. f. p. 407* ElJiet: liittory of India, vol. It; n m** 

Si Tod's iJfljwrtijfi, vol, I, p, 32*. 
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yoan (in 858 a.h.=1454 a.o.) he himdclf again marched towards (^itor, but finding him 
position difficult, accepted a sum of money from the MahAr&n4 and returned to 
About this time the Mah&rAn& attacked the Sult&n*8 army under T&j fQi&n and forced 
to retreat.** When the Sult4n of ]MAlw& found himself unable to overpower the 
single-handed, he sought an alliance with the Suli&n of Gujarit. For this purpose he sent 
T4j fiian to Gujar&t to propose an offensive alliance aith Qutb Sh5h against the RAjpfids of 
MewAf. Accordingly, a treaty was signed at Champaner by their respective envoys in the 
year 860 a.h. (1456 a.d.), and in the following year Qutb ShAh of Gujarat and Mabmiid i^lji 
of MAlwA began their attacks on the MahArA^iA. After some fruitless attempts, Mabmfid 
I3ialjt returned to MAlwA, and Quib ShAh went to AhmadAbAd, where he died in 863 a.h. 
(A.D. 1459).*^ 

A few years after these events, in 1468 a.d., the death*! of MahArA^A KumbhAkanta 
was caused by the hand of his own son, Udayaslmha, and C]!hitor soon the soene of 

civil war. The parricide Udayaalihha was quickly repudiated by the people of Mewir. who 
invited his younger brother, RAyamal, to seUe the throne. After severe fighting at JAwar, 
DArimpur, PAnagafh and other places, RAyamal made an attack on Chitor, which he captured, 
after stout opposition,*> in Samvat 1530 (1473 a.d.). The dethroned Udayasiihha ulti’ 
mately formed an alliance with Sulj^ GhiyAsu’d-dln of MAlwA for recovering Cldtor, but 
died almost immediately afterwards, being struck by lightning.*® The SullAn, how. 
over, with the intention of placing the two sons of Udayasiifaha on the throne of C3iitor, 
attacked the fortress, and being defeated after a severe contest, retreated to MAndA.*! 

After QhiyAsfu’d-din, his son NAsiru'd din succeeded as SultAn of MAlwA. In the Hijrf 
>'car 009 (1503 a.d.), he proceeded towards Chitor, whence, having received a large sum of 
money from MahArApA RAyamal and the daughter of JivanadAs.one of the subordinate Chiefs, 
he returned to MApdA*** After a abort time, NA^iru’d-din again sent an army against CThitori 
in order to help SArajmal and SArangadeva, son and uncle, respectively, of the late MahA* 
rApA Udayaslmha. After some engagements, this force was defeated and obliged to retire. 

After these minor attempts Chitor became the butt of two fierce attacks made on it 
by Sul.^ Bahfidur ^Ah of GujarAt. In the year 938 a.h. (1532 a.d.), the SultAn decided to 
attack the fort of RAisin and subdue its ruler Silhadi, as the bttcr refused to present himself 
at court. Ho pitched his camp near the fort of RAisin, the walls of which were levelled to the 
ground, and orders issued for an attack. Upon this. Siihadi expressed his wish to become a 
Muhammadan and give up the fort to the SultAn ; but bis brother Laksmanasen disaentinir 
from such action, determined to hold the place till succour arrived from RApA ViicramAiit^ 
Chitor. to whom SUhadi’s son, BhOpot, was despatched for assistance. Gn hearing that a 
force of 40,000 horse was being sent by the RApA of Chitor to the aid of the garrison of RAisin 
BahAdur ShAh sent Muhammad ^An Asiri and TmAdu’l-mulk with a^oreo against the 
I^A, «*nd Boon this force himself after appointing m.tiyAr IBian to cominue the 
stage of RAtmn. Wi^ 2^our8 he travelled 70 kos and put frerfi life into his army by L 
praeenoe. The RApA d^mod an action, and retreated towards Chitor on lcar4ig the 
superiority of the SultAn s force. BahAdur pursued the RApA with the speed of lightninir 
but the Utter reached Chitor first. As the RAUin fort was still untaken, the SultAn dcciS 
not to attack Chitor untU matters were settled at RAisin. and accoidinglv ho returned to 
RAisin, capturing the fort on the last day of RamazAn 938 a.h. (1532 a.d.).*> Shortly after 
thU BahAdur ShAh coUected an enormous supply of arms, artillery and ammunitira and 


/Wrf., pp. 41-43. 


S* Briggs* FerMta, vol. IV, pp. 208-23. 

SS Tod’s Rajeuthan, vol. I, p. 338. 

St BMrwigcir Interiptions, p. 121, and rim Vinod, vol. 1. p. 337. 
so Tod's RajaMhan, vol. I, p. 339. 

•» /6id., p. 345. Tod givoi th« name of the SuIlAa of M&lwA ss MuzAflar ^ t. 
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despatched them for the siege of Chitor. Ue ordered Muhsmmad |^n Aslrl and KhndA« 
wand to proceed with his army from to Chitor. When they reached hlandasor. 

they were met by the val'ils of the RAiiA, who stated that the R4n& w'as prepared to offer hie 
submission to the SultAn, if the siege of Chitor were abandoned. This proposal was conveyed 
to BahAdur Sh&h at MAndd by Shaj&'at An. BahAdur ShAh, however, remembering the 
RAnA’s bold action in sending aid to Silhadi, and being bent upon investing the fortress of 
Chitor, rejected the RApA’s offer, and sent TAtAr f^An with veteran troops for the subjugation 
of the place. On the 5th Rajab 939 A.n. (1533 a.d.) TAtAr R|An took and plundered the 
suburbs of Clhitor. Next day he attacked the outer gate and carried that also. On the 8th of 
the month, Muhammad ShAh and KhudAwand j^An came up with heavy cannon and a siege- 
train, and the fortress was completely invested. The SuliAn started from MAiidA with an 
escort of 6ve horsemen and reached Chitor in 24 hours. His large army came up behind 
him. He gave directions for bringing up and placing in position the battering guns. The 
great gun which had been brought from Din sent *' rocks tumbling down on rocks and build¬ 
ings upon buildings.*' The exertions of the SultAn in pressing on the siege were un¬ 
precedented. It is said that he had sufficient men and artUlery to have besieged four such 
places as Chitor. 


{To be continued.) 


Smi ALI SHELEBI IN INDU, 1354-1556 A.D. 

By C. E. a. W. OLDHAM. C 8.I., I.CB. (Retired.) 

{Continued from page 22^.) 

Before gofng on to relate his further travels, Sidi *Ali remarks that among the Bdnidns 
of the country, by whom, we know from a subsequent passage, he refers to the Hindus in 
general,*^ there is a literate class called Bat (i.e., Bhd(), whose duty it was to guide and protect 
and stand surety for merchants and travellers. These Bats accompanied the caravans, and 
if robbers attacked them on the way, drew their daggers and, pointing thorn to their own 
breasts, threatened to kill themselves on the spot if any harm were done to the travellers.*® 
Accompanied by two of these men Sidi ‘Ali and his companions set out from Ahm^AbAd 
about the middle of the month of >'o/or a h. 962 (January 1555) on their long overland 
journey to Turkey. In five days they reached PAjan*’ (the ancient AnhilvAdA), the chief 
town of western India until superseded, under Muhammadan rule, by AlimadAbAd, from 
which it lies about 63 miles NNW. Hero the PulAdl brothers, Sher ^Au and MAsA J^An,*« 
who were making preparations to attack the ruler of RAdhanpur, tried to prevent them from 
proceeding to the latter place. Sidi 'All insisted ux>on moving on, and in five days more he 
arrived at RAdhanpur, which lies about 40 miles to the west of PAjan. Here the Bats were 
sent back to AhmadAbAd and the journey continued to Nagar-PArkAr, then in the possession 
of RAjpfits (probably Sodas, still dominant in that district). As the distance from RAdhanpur 


*• The oae of this word In this general lenge U intertwting an indicating the important poaition held by 
merchatila in Wogtem India in thoao daya. It ia the Marft^hl ndaf and GujarAtl tdmiyo, roproducod by the 
Portuguoie in thoir intercounio with the west coast aa * Baooooo ’; and this has gi\'en us our word * Ban^’an.' 

as Compiro tho account given in Tod's jinmale and AntifuitUe of RaJaMban, edited by W. Crooks, 
vol. II, p. 814, See also OatHteer of tbr Bombay Prreidmey, edited by Sir J. M. Campbell, vol. IX, p. JOg f. * 
VambAry failed to identify the place. He writes Batna, instead of ratan(^^)^B8 read by Din. 

For tome aeewmt of these brothers, see nnjj? ad-DsMr's Hietory o' Oajardt and the Mirdt a/. 
BikandaH. 
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would be about 70 milcd, the party muiit have been dela^ixl on route, as ten days were spent 
on the road. Here they wore attacked by a hand of bwdUc RAjpiits, but. fonnmg a sareba 
with the camels and opening Hre, they cowed their assailants. After this they wandeml 
across sand and desert for some ten days** till they reached Wanga, which lay, Skli ‘All tells 
on the frontier of Sind. This is WAnga or WAngo BAsAr, marked on nearly all maps of 
Bind, on the bank of the XArA, 80} miles SW. from Hyderabad, on the road that crosses the 
Rann of Kaoch to Bhftj. It is of geographical interest to learn that this was regarded as 
^ecMtemboun^ryof Sind at that period; and we may, I think, assume that this 

boundwy was formed by an important river, probably the main eastern branch of 
toe Indus. 

v 7*'®” ““'Is. ‘lipy moved on to Jfiii oud Bisli-i- 

Fot^ Jto ui the of Jomc. Butno.’. map of 1827-28,»• maAed «« aitnatod abou^45 
mileaE.byN.fromTatta and8omel2milesaby E. from Tipdo Ma^ammad Khin. Though 
then, u now only a of thia name in Taluka Cuni, Hjdembad diatrirt. to mark Z 
rf'7k!T/ P'f” “Portmiee. ‘ituated near the bank of one of the 

r‘T”** ‘""S**"* •“<» fertile. It waa here that 

Humtyiln <foTO f„ e,ght month.** after leaving Umarkot. being influenced 

M ^ ^ obtaining .upplie, of gmin for hia troopa wd follower.. 

c^en rampart Md djtch aa a protection from attack by Shkh MIraA llumin In hi. 

'’T' •'‘to = “Thi.pl.ee i. eelebratld amonit L 

citiu of Smd for the number and beauty of ite garden., abounding in rivnieta which meaent 
f,»h and delightful «en.,/' M.-rtlm in hU flirtory of Irite.: -Thero te'^^y 

'‘TS'lT’? r"*''''’ '’"i “*!" iSw. 

and BAgh-i-Fatl^ are named m the ASn i-Akbari^ as moMoh of sarbir HA5k«n k 

in^htoA 'T" “'““1,“* Tho on^iail’ I knot'rf 

"h IT"!.*’ P- “ »«*jo' G™er.l Haig'.’ 

work, T/m Indus Delta Country, and (2) the map forming Plate CUl to Mr H 

.lafijuiViw oJSiia (1920).** On the latter map they wUl be eeen maAcd ataut 11 and « 

imle., roapectively, SE. of Tdo^o Muhammad Khdu, on the route to Badfn. In fact all Ihcao 

Aroe pUec. (•» of them old .ite.) proUbly lay on the then main route noHhwanl. to Na^T 

hehwkn and Bokkur.;^!.^ with T.tta, wero the meet important town, in Sind at thaS 

It must bo remembered that there was no such place as Hyderabad in thoae duvn Tl« 

mam weetem branch of the Indu. then flowe.1 a long way eaat ^f tho alto on wblh U^croZa 


** there wm no direct roAd, the distance travollMi mtefiid • .i • « 

•O . V*_a- « *r. . "“iiht be anything from 100 to 120 niilra 

»• A A®nrt«. ./ a IW to tt. C«rt of Sinir. 1831, fr<mtl,pi«i. 
at Oazeiiecr of the P/vrince of Sind, 1007, p. 103. 

.»Th.IUmri.»r,«eoniiag,o8.i,idJ«,»l,.«Elli,t„dDow«u.Hiw,./Wia , 3,. 

aa From November 1343 to July 1543. * * 

- 1‘. *" B'Ho* -d !>«««, UiM. ./ Mio. 318. 

a« Muliaramad Ma^um, llteiory e/ ,S{nd, lran»lat«l W TanUln r n i... ». . 

PeconI, 1835. p. 113. Jauhar abo dMcribog HumSyun*. etay at JCiT^.ee Ta-V' / 

C. Stewart. Oriental Trane. Fund etrUs, 1832, p. 44 f. ^ ' *** t-rdqt dl, tranilated b 

airo 

•t-T-ttan ,w^ww Oeieroo, T..« b. Had W- 

Prf4.>ainb^ryiiip|xifedthat JAntfor Juna.aahewriteaitlwn..*,-♦ L # t . *" 

»> Arrkooloolrot S.my ^ InJio, « 1 . XLVI. Imferi.! Srli«, 
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now at&ndtji past Na>$rput‘j, on the wcat of that town, bifuJ^OAti□g^ it seema, low^rdowu, the 
principal channel, probably Stm Lng past Tat la to the sea, Iha other to king a S. by E. csourso, 
Bdgh-i'Fatti, Jiln and Badin, to the Rami. 

{To be coniiHmd.) 


NOTES ON GHIAMAY. 

(iTAa Jlifsterioffs Late of ;Ar Far East.) 

By am B. 0. TEMPLE, Br. 

Tun derivation of Chiamay, aa a name, that at onoo suggests itself b that it reproBents 
Chienginai, the Ziinm^ of the Burmese, on the tt-catern branch of the Menam, which was 
subjugated by the Bumeae-Shan king of Taiiugu juat about the lime of Mendca Pinto. There 
b, however, no lake in Cbiengnaai, but a temporarily inundated area, such as early European 
writere speak of in connection uith lower Siameso valleya and existing during any given 
traveller’s visit, may account for the term " Lake ” being attached to Cbicogmai. Even a 
modem writer, HaUet, -4 Thouaa/td Miles on na Ekphant, speaks of the river plains in the 
Shan States being sometimes flootled artificially for the sake of the fishery, and also as being 
liable to inundations when irrigation works arc neglected. 

In L02f 31r, Blward Heawood kindly sent me some rough notes of hb own (not then 
with any view to publication) on thb “ rnymry ” of the Fat East, and these I now reproduce, 
with hb consent, iri an ordered forai. To hb mind, it was quite pofinible that the story of the 
lake has flomewhere a foundation in fact, hut it was nevertheless mj-thical in stating that 
the lake was the common origin of the four great rivers that run to the south in Indo^Ghina. 
Jlendea Pinto b the etandard, but by no means the only, authority for the statement and for 
the name l&ke Chbniay, and Mr. Hcawood thought that as hb version agrees so nearly with 
the current belief in bis time, it argues hb dependence thereon in the main rather than on 
hb personal knowledge, though he may hare ueen a. lake, perhaps that of TaUfa, which he 
took to bo the Chbmay of then current geography. Thb presupposes a common origin which 
he and other early writere copied. Going upon the evklenoo be had collected, Idr. Heawood 
was itictijicd to pbco the "lake'^' near Ohiengmai m the basin of the Meping in Siam, possibly 
as a temporarily flooded area o! the kind described a bow. 

Before Pinto’s date, however (i^-roto Jifr. Hcawood) in the sixteenth century, Camoeiis 
speaks of Lake Chbmay in canto X, stansu 125, of tho LttSMds, which, though not publbhed 
till 1672, were composed before liifiO, and givea the Mcnam as the only eftluent, getting nearer 
t be truth, than the other early versions of the mjdh, “ Gingapuju is mentioned intho 
same atanaa, and this may be the origin of Pinto's name ** Singapamor ” (see below), given 
to the lake, probably due to some oonfueion. The neit stanza mentiona the " Gucos " 
(Gw6 Shans, though flomo say Karens or Kaohins), one of the names associated by Pinto 
w'ith the river debouching from Lake Chbmay at Martaban, But see my own note on 
Oiieca lielow. 

Turning iiu^w to Pinto’s account; in eh. of the original Fortugucso ediUon of 1014 
(p. 41, § 4 of Gogauib Engibh version of 1063), ho doscrilwa a Aupposed journey, by a great 
river throughout, from North China to Indo^China, passing by Lake Singupamor os 
naturws da terra rtemedo por CunebeUs}. It has a circuit of 36 leagues, and horbouis a great 
number of birds. Four great rivers emorgo therefrom t 

(1) VentrflU; travor?03 Somcm and cntcTs the sea at Cliiantabuu. 
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{2} langDitiAa, «ciutb oad eouth-eaat lUid ti^T^noa tbc kkigdi>m of Chiamuuy^ 
tho Luos and Gueos, and pttrt of Dambambuii, otitmng the sea at tho bans da 
Mi^rtau^ m the kingdom of Pogiu 

(3) Piunfilen, trawrwa the 'aiiole of Capimpcr, Sacatay, and Jfonginoco, part of 
MeJeytay and Souady, entering the sea at the barm dc Cosmin [Easaein] near 
Armefio. [Here the present ivriter TToukl remark that the term ^longinoeo ia of 
especial interest aa an echo of the Portuguese name Branginoco for Bhnrin- 
gyliiauugehau (pronounced noir Bnyin-gyl'iiaiingzaw), a title of the Burmese-Shan 
oTerlontl of Pegu and Lower Burma in the ea;rly seventeenth ccntwij,] 

(4) Not known by any name, but probably the Ganges of Sategao in the kingdom 
of Bcngivla. 

Pinto and his companions crossed tho lake and went on by Calcypute, Bbewhem bo 
speaks of a war of tho king of Siam against the kiug of Ghiamayj in the oourso of whioh be 
Game to the " Lake Singapamor, usuuU^' culled Ghw mg y," 

YiiJe, Mmion ta fA« Court of (oh. ^711 of 1858 ed. and Xoto E of 1936^ speaks of 
Pinto's account* and saya he is probably the only traveller who declares that he has own 
tho Lake of Chiamay. He identifies ehtewiiorc Jangonma with Chiengmai, and speaks of the 
general ijelief of a common origin for tho great rivera of Indo china* associating it with the 
fact that the great rivers of Xorlhem India rLic so near each otbor, 

Xext Burros (quoted by Eamueio at tho end of voh I) gives an account of Lake Chiamay 
and the ri^xrs in I* Hv. is, asp. i [ed, of 1777,1 (2), P* 308]. He ijays that the great river 
of Pegu comes from Lake Chiainair 200 leagues in the interior, from which eis rivera iasno 
three joining to make the great river of Siam and three others entering the ** Enseada do 
Bongo la. One of those last trevereea tho kin^m of Caor [Gaur, or Korthem Bengal], 
whence the river takes its name,'* and alfw the kingdoms of Camotai and Cirote, debouobing 
near Chutigao (Chiltagong) into the branch of the Ganges, oppoaito the island of Somag*o 
The river of Pegu [here obviously the Irrowaddy] travorees the kingdom of and the 
third makes its exit at ilartabiio, between Tavay (sic) and Pfegii, Tho Gspo di Cingaptira '' 
ia repeatedly mentioned in tho same chapter, 

Pinto probably added knowledge of liia own, if he had any, to the oommon etook of hia 
time, os the other early oooounts agree Ijotter among theaiyelvea than with him, Qastaldi 
(map of loOi) gives the name Ghiainay to the town near it as well as to tho lake, wheitau 
Pinto speaks of a country of that mme, not rtn being mar the lake, but os situated on one of 
its efiiuonts. Pinto also calls his second river is-iiiing Jiom Luke Chiaoiay, the Jangnmaa 
ns., Chiengmai, which in Gustaldi's name for a kingdom east of all the four rivera. His third 
river, the Pamphileu, U Caipumo in Gautaldi, which again acema to be the Cupiinpor of Pinto, 
This river. Mercator (156ii and bter) calls Coamin, from the old name for Bajssoin, which pUce 
Pinto placca at its bur. Magini, it muy be noted, gives an account of the lake and tho rivera 
in his supplement to Ptolemy in lo»0, Ghiumay doe® not seem to be mentioiiod bv GusTMir 
da Omz {oft, 1570). " ^ 

Sven Hodin has a ebapter on Liike Chiamay in his Smdftem Tibtl, in which he straiigolv 
bkntilica the luko with Mansarow&r, merely In'cause one of ite emiicute wws supposed to bis 
the Gunevs. 

To the above notea by ,Mr. Hcawond 1 edited the following at the same time. The ob- 
vions remark to make is that Pinto, Bairos, cte., and the curtogruphetu of the lUy were're- 
porting only what they heard, and at the best hut |Mirtifllly comprehended, with the refiuH 
the name Cbuitner came to etand (or tt State, a town, a rieet and a lake in eatiotis aituatiouif 
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widely £ioparatc<i ^<^ogl^aphicalh^ In aticli uLroumi^tantM^if it might wi'll liavo bwn applied 
in ail lour sonsea^ Tim isusgci;t4 that Chioinay sprang out ol the iihan term Chiangnmi — 
Buituese Zimme^ But tt is quite possible that somethiog entirciy tMeront ha* been confused 
with it. 

There is in the hinterland of Buncua and Fegn more than ope celebrated lake whose 
fame might ha^e iieachcd the early Euntpeens eu the ruestd in a. eonfnsed manner:— 
(1) There wosn great lake Luthe Kentung iShan State,, whieh was dratued oil by nature, not by 
man^ within historical tinica, and the memory of the aonacqueiit tioodhig Uvea in legend among 
the Shan*,. Kaebins and Karens os stories of a Bclugc, Yawng-Hwe Lake in the Southern 
Shan States has a people called the luth^ (LakC'dwcllcTH) eelebratod in story. (3) Nawng' 
Hkeo Lake in the Wild Wa uountcy and head-hunting contro has a wide uncanny Tcputation- 
(4) Nawng-tung Lake in the K.entung Shan State has also a wide reputation as the scene of 
the triennial festival of the Xawng-tung Yestala, when picked maidens are ' married ’ to the 
Spirit of the Like. Tales concerning any one of these lake* may have filtered through to the 
Fortoguese in a garbled forin, pomtlng to a famous inland lake. But the whole question 
wantfl following up before anything definite could be asserted. 

Then there is the periodic fioodlng in places—eapecUilly in the daltas—of the country 
about the groat rivera. The Irraw^adtly, us high up us Mandalft 3 ", gave me ijerscmally^ 
when in ehaigo of the town in 1387‘ld>^i muoK trouble in this reapect. No doubt 
ulao the Sittang, the Salween^ the ^fcnaiu and tbo )fekong are equally liable to flooil 
in places. 

Lastly, thcro is the great Tonlesap Lake in Oambodia, and no doubt others, of which 
accounts came through to the rortugucso, Howeverj, one can say iittlc of the likelihood or 
otherwhio of such speculations without a careful critical oxamination of texts and maps, old 
ami nctv. 

Boforcnoca to Chiamay occur in I>ames^ Bar6oi«, c.g.^ H, IGS, where Cbicngouii is 
docoribed au a possible location for the " Gucoa “; see also 11, 242, end 11, 244, where 
Dicadas^ is quoted. 

Dames and others seem puaslcd by the name Gueo for a largo tribe, and there is no 
doubt that it wants hunting to earths I think it wUl on critical examination turn out 
to boa Shan tribe. The King of Pegu, whom the early Portuguese met, ivas by acquired 
nationality a Talaing, but by deacont a '* Gwe '* Shan, which fact luakis one think. Some 
have thought the Gucos to be Kachins, i.c., of Tibeto-Borman race. Othera that they 
were Karens ; otbem again tbat they were Was, i.c., a bmnch of the Mon Baoe, as aro 
the ^olaings tbemselvca, whereas Shaus and Siamctso make up a race of their own. 
Then there aro the Giaoe or Giaochb—again a ‘ Chinese * Wild Tribe (Borbanans)—aa 
indfiod are all the rest above-mentioned. The whole question wants critical examinutdon 
and settling. 
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THE SlBAXiya OK BUAyAIiHt!^ASA^ 

JSANT ATI A>T> THE IDEyTlFICATlOy OF 
Df THE RAMACARiTA 

OF SANDHYAKABA NANDI. 

BltATUmr^KpL-SAVrA^tl |?f TR£ B aSUCAKITAsL 
Tb* BAjiwp^iritaih of £SiindhyAkiiT& NftiitU ftnnjlfih 
icnitiir>" A.P.>, after deseribinij^ ot kngtb tbcjiuec<«di. 
ful campnign of FnmapAla, the last great emperor cf 
(he PAla dyUfity vf Bengali against the insurgcoi 
Kaivarlca el Vatondra (northorti Bengal}, tmd re^ 
ferring tv Ibe ODCAtmction of a city hj- him, called 
after bis oaixio, at the trenilueDee of the 

Ganges and the KamtcyA, introdveeH a verge pvtr- 
porting that he« the PAIa monarch, oonquerad UtkaUt 
(Oriisa) And KaUagn, but rcatered the fonaeP 
to the desoendants of the ^ BhavabhO^noa’’ 
family. The vetae as it is, nma thus :— 

BAowiWi^3aa'*anMh'-6AwroiM-flflwjb^5rrdA'fi/iVaiii..C/l. 

jfah 

Jayadavoti^ma soatcutadi JLo/i'^ljatojfda tiiMthardn 
¥\i^hiion. flllt 4J^}' 

Opinion dIfTera as to the RigniHcance of tbe e^. 
pmiBion BAoralAdffTCa'Ain^^i. In hia introductian 
to ibe ItAiDaearite.m, Muh&mahoptkdhyAyn Dr. H, P. 

rrho has diseoverod end ediled thq vork 
(Afcifi.A-5'.B.i vol. in, No* 1, p, 1 ff). regards it aa 
alluding to tbo N‘Aga\'ani»ts. Tliere are otbciv who 
hava taken It in the Bonse of the kings of the no- 
called Ivinar dyneaty. But cougisteDcy of facta can 
only be preearved if it be BUj^^ioecd to imply what 
wab oalled tbo Kesart dynnaty. Bhavabhik^oa, nr 
literaUy, ^be omeiuant nJ Bba^ti, an epithet of 
SlabAdeva in hig water-preaiding ebameter, denotee 
the eerponts* which am but tbe mane (Jteiicrra} of 
him. ^ting it in an hutorkal background, it 
would be noticed that prior to the expedition of 
Rtlmapitla‘Against the Kaivmrtas, the lord of Etknia 
wos one Kcronkelart, who wioi Dverthrown by 
Jayaatinha, king of DAndahhtikli and an awnciate 
of mmnpl^la in that famovu expedilioii* Because nf 
the eognemen kriara the houaa of Kaipakoaari had 
l»een, oo U appears, claiming deacetit right from fhe 
lujaro (mane) of Bbava, juat as the ChUukyas did 
from tbs dtufidm or water.vewol of BrahniA, 

While mentioning that KarvAkeiart waa wonted 
by Jayasizhba, Sandhyakara Nandi otharwiae degig. 
nates the former oa affWd.esiMAa.kimijAa-Aambibiroi 
that la. * having originated from tbe plteher of the 
lord of watar ' (oh II* &* Com.}, This also tends to 
tbs same eoncluaioa. It is a most tnhtting concept 
tion that Mohadeva, whcA viewed as a deity in 
amocUtlDn with tbo lordeliip cf vntert should algs 
liave a pitcbcf on hia bead. Instead of the serpents* 
tliat, bohMI clotted togotber, ordinarily ccnstitute 
his erast and mano. 

CurioUily enough, neither the name of Knipa- 
kowarh nor tltat of Udyotake»rl* whoae hudorical 
oxUtence so a ruler of Orissa is substantiated by «pi- i 
gmpbicsal testimony {Ep. /ud., vol. App,* p. 00* 
No, Qcctm in tha long list fumlsbad by tbo 


paUndeal rKOrda of JAgsimatba (tndt btr W. W. 
Hunter'e Oriwo, vol. IT, App. VII* pp. ISlhST), of 
the KesaH kings, who are alleged to have ruled in 
suceaaaiDa In Orime, and munbered not less than 
forty-four. Tlteqa raeordi, although certainly con¬ 
sider bly lacking in anthontieity,eontain, ut any rate, 
a Einclaiis of triithnbout the rule in ^ima of a d^'nu* 
ty eoniprii^iiig n number of kinga with the surenme 
lief are tbo prcvini!« l^ad finally bacome sub¬ 
jugated by the Ga^ga prlcoe of KaJinganagara* Amm. 
tavarml ChAdagailga, in the oleventh cwnury a,h. 

It ta, however* difilcult to tunintnin with prOcUiloEL 
who it was that tiaurped pomessien of Ctkala on the 
dstbrmHxnent of l6in}akeiaif, Obviotuly* Jaya. 
slibha himielf did not. In t^t case* along with 
L'tkala, hJa orlginnl kingdom in BaodahhuktE* too, 
would bftve equally felt the brunt of the Un¬ 
grateful arms of HArqapilln. Jaymitiiha sppeani 
only 10 have fou^it in tlw van of another aggrcfttim 
prineo agaiiisi EjaronkeSarl, and the R^maosritam 
never records the actual poases^ion of Utkala by 
JnyaRiiuba, Am for AnantavurmA CbMagaiiga, the 
conqiioi;! of Orima by him in the touth century a,D, 
is not ^let OilablUpbcd hy any reliable oi'idcnce. TIiJb 
point, thererorO* awaits tho diBco^-erj' of further 
material befeefl n definite cooelufilou can be dntwn, 
Titk iDEsrrncATituf or ArAttA.Misnlna. 
^VmongHt the motli^ cf klnga that temporarily join¬ 
ed together and made oommoaoBtuo with Rl 4 D^p&|a 
agBuikiit. tho nvolting Kaivartaa of northern Bengah 
there was one Lak^Bura of ' -Apara^MAndfLA' (11* 
S* Com,), tbe flits of which luig j-ei to be idontlflod. 

fitandira, the famotts hill in tho BhAgalpur dk- 
iriot* and with which is Bnnsociatod the myths about 
iia being used by tbe god® and the ^nocs during 
tha cburtiiiig of the ocean, is ^'situAtod about 30 
roilcH south of tho town Dh^lpor." (/.O'., vol, 

\ li p. -SO.) it ia on the eofiton nidq of the rivAc 
Cbaadiui, miles N, of Haugi and ^0 S. of Bh&gaU 
pur in x*at. 24® JSO^ N.* Long, a?® <1 £,'■ {^A,* 
vol, I, p, 46, footnote}, Cunuingham puk it : 

The famous lull of Mandnr Blands about 1| miles 
ol! the pmsoiit road from Bb6gB|niir to Beuri nnor 
the village of Ouroya. (A..K/,* voh Vm, 

p. 130.) Ha alio aupposes thnt Fliny’s Mount 
Mblmis or Mallus is probably 'Muteiiflcd for tho 
celebrated Mount Maodar.,...." (Amcienj 
prapAi/ 0 / Itidia^ wl. by 8, Msjuinidar iSastrl. p, 
SSS}, Jh the sevootli centuiy a.d.* two tanks 
w«o caused to bo cxcaA^nted thcro by Koi^adovf, 
consort of Adityoaena of the later Oupta dynuty 
(Flwt^i vol, m, p. SIS), The antiquiUsa 
and their lultnate* which ere not few* about 
tba hlU Imvo been diseuwod ot ftreater knoth bv 
R.IJ.B«.e{/,A..va}.l,p,i6fl,) 

TheeiprtsslonapareE.AfoFKfdro,denoting, as it does 
■ on tbn other (side) of Mandiro,^ k* in the pmeent 
aistnort, upplicable to the region on tho southern 
BndaiKlh-wtttemsid« of tho hilUsJnw thenortlimi 
side of It, which wns Abga proper* was *woye*l over 
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mt thAt ttv«ntfii) tizntf by MaibEUudevn, thft mater¬ 
nal ujuJa of lUitiap41a, wIiIId to the »at lay ibo 
kingciom of Keyaikgala (Hiiiea Taboo's KajatigiiJA), 
the ca|Ml«l of vrbieli has beep located nou modem 
RAjznohAh 1% is, thereroce,> bi^ly probAbJs IhJii 
L*kfmJtum^B territory compriied the eite of modem 
Deo^hore, VaidyenMba, ete,» end that Ue wna. the 
ohief emoiig the feudetofiw ^ho ruled over the 
whole of that aiJvsa ttfut of land and it« v ie-ini ty 
This is exutiy in keepLog with the deBcription in 
t he E&maosriism, vix^ 4^ro-J/onij^dni-fnariAtiadda- 
naJkji9fflaald^aeihdadjiianta-oAahrKAdddmd«i^ (XE, 
Oom.), Aa for the poet Ssndhy&k&rA Nendi, 
on inhabitant of F^uodm-Vardh&nSr vrhich whs 
gflogtSiphioally aituntod in the nDith^eagteni direction 
from the MandA ra bill^ he does not isepi onjoati^ed 
in da 9 oribu 3 £ the eouLh^wDotoortL side of that hill an 
ita * other sidor' The exfi^anation of the phrMe 
upara-Afonddra m ^wnotber MendAra' {Mem, 
A,S:,Btr void Vi. p. SA), althou^ ooorrtct in a g^iere.1 
way„ would yield hfire no meatUng at all- 
While sometime between 10.21 and 102 S a.o.i the 
generali of RAjendtadevachOla 1 {Ep, Ind,t vol. 


SYin, pp. 53-04] invaded northHDaetem India, the 
rulotship of the sDuthein KAdha country waa vested 
in one RanaiOra \toI. m, p, 27 ^ Jjo. 19). 

It is not impnibAblc that overthrown by tho ChdU 
army, ho, BanasOra, fled towards the ao-called 
Apara-MondAra, and estabhabed a kingdom them 
anew.and that to bis bolopged l^fmUdra. 

Usdh-MozudiLTnn In tba southcm KAdha eonptiy» 
which ia eomotune' idontiBed as Apara-MandAfap 
appeata to bo w'hoLly wido of the mark, one. though 
oot the only, rwam for this being that LakfinUtoa 
would:, in that eaee, begt appear as the ovnrloni of 
the Kdfft forest, but the RkmacarTtani woold not 
have it. Again, tt would bo going too fer. od the 
itrength of a remark In the Ceyloncae chronicle, 
AfnA4Ai4Tii(f. to amunie that ores is the days of 
RdmapAla or Sfmdhyhkara-Namil, the southern 
Ridha country iUeil we# covered with daoso forest. 
The short dagoription of southom Rkdha about 
the elovaDth century 4.n. in tho Timzualai irwcrip. 
tion of BAje&dmdevnchAla T, may well be taken 
into cossidention hom. 

^iLLiNi Kam Das Qvrxa. 
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FouuoN BiQiBBaFffTBa Of Sstvjui j hy 
Da. ScrsEsninA Natb Skk, {Dnoii.]i Bd.A„ 

Fh-D. (Cah), Lecturer in Hiiteryj Calcutta 
Unisemity. {Kogan Paul Trenioh TrQbner A Qo., 
1830.) 

Of the five biograpkiss of Shivaji w'hicb Dr. 
Sen has collated, the longest {pp. 1-170} and, is his 
judgment, ape of the moat important, u Goame da 
Guarda'^s Vida ■ aoMcn* do /amooo t /tltcimiao 
-Seaocry, which he has translated from the copy in 
the Blbliot«L'a Kadonal at Lisbcn. The author, 
who dsBoribee himeelf a# a native of Murmaglo, 
□ear Goa, wrote the book in 168S, hut it was net 
published tmtJl 1730, While admlttizig that mosi 
of themfonnatloh which it oKeia ii Inoompleio and 
unreliable," Dr. Sen claims that it is sot without 
ita value. Moat people, after reading Dr. Sen's 
translation. wUl share tho view of Sir Jaduoath 
Sorkar, who was awaro of the exiateiice of the book 
in spite of its rarity, snd who dumisses it aa " ful] 
of grw inoccurades.'^ We are Hked. int$r oiia, to 
baliave (p, f) that Sbivaji wse bom in Poiiugusao 
temtory, at Virar near Biescln {a ficiioa also 
propounded hy TbAmnot) and that people were 
not wanting " who declared him to he the son of 
Dom Macoel de Meuezoop " tho lord of this village," 
The stratagem fay which Shivaji escaped from Agra 
in a boaket [a well-known; a wholly different and 
utterly fantaetic veniiDn is provided fp. 130), and the 
escape is enidtoluive been mada from I>e1bi. Qtlvrr 
inatawcH might adduced. Tliero is no atlompt 
at chronologioal oriNr; and although it muy bo 
true that no other author had anjirhing to say 
about the naval battle betwe«a the Afamthae 
end the Portugneae near UunuagiOp wo are left 
in the dark ae to the date, and Dr, iben do«e not 


help ua, althon^ he ■totos that there is corrobon» 
tion of tho imddeiit to be found in tinpubliifaed 
papm Id the Arckivo L^hrenwriiie at Lisbon, 

Th^vtuiot'i short biogrepbical sketch, wbJch 
cnmce ncit, in oddly silent on the subject of the 
mnch-dlBOUssed muedfir of Atoal Khan, and also 
the campaign of JTal Singh which Led Bbivaji's 
visit to Agra. The third on Dr. Sen's list is the 
Abbd Barthclcmy Carry's account of Shivaji. 
treurtated from his Voyppa ow Indt* OniciUa/cs 
aviU de pinnsun hittoriee curievm*, pvblJshed at 
Faria In two email volumes in The work 

was known to Orme, whose poor opiniim of it 
Dr. Sen dedluim to share. The portioos relating 
to Shivaji have been translated by Sir Jadmnaih 
Borkar {ffM^orwaf AfiaetUonp of the Dbatal 
Itihna Snnshodak Mandal, September 1829}: 
but Dr. SflD is dissatjadod with Sir Jadimath's 
version, and ■uppllea hii own {pp. 197-217. 221-259). 
In aereral footaotea he criticlaca Sir Jadunath's 
translation: and ii mtiat be admitted that the 
nauferlng {p, 222) of Aetanie de Utc h '^headman " 
is open to (question. Carrd went to India with 
Oarou—^a Ehitchmaa, who hod beeu appointed Dtrec- 
tor-Generel of the French Company by Del hurt— 
arti^’ed at Surat in 1599, rctunud in 1971, and 
found hia way tsvk to India in 1072. Like COune 
iln Ouorda, ha ia an enthusLaatiD admirer of Shivaji : 
and Dt. eJalms tlwt Hie hook, at the date of his 
puhhoation, WOa ''^practically imrivailed in 
arciiracy and wealth ol dctaila.'' At the same titne, 

bu ackuowlcdgfla that ilunre is much in Inn barvative 
" tlkat is no betlcr than hour geoaip,"' It is clear, 
therefore^ that it must be used with caution. 

Dr. Sen^e fourth OKoerpt is the account of tba Otr- 
natio expedition of IQT7, which he hie taken from 
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Fnii^oEt MftTtiu'a unpuhtiihrd Mimmfv wvr 
Mi-Nwiw:Nj dt¥ €i)hnie* froinfaiK* au* Indit Orim- 
ialeM, {66440S'6r Tbc origiul irhldi M. Alfred 
M>rtiii«au ((TcimA. If^■ai. tnd., 61 Oj declArm 
to b« of the nttnofil v&lue, ic in the Archive? - 
yktioiuhia At Pam : and there ii a tnmocript by \ 
the Ute yi. P. Mnrgry in the Biblioth^que NAticnale^ 
which all studenle of IndiAb hUtoiy would be glad 
toes* in prnnt. Dr. Sen haa therefore done good 
EKvIcein Imnatiiting the portion which deala with 
t ham Oft t notable of ShivnjlV militai^' aohiie'v'eineD.lA. 
The fifth document id Dr. SenV voluine is the 
** Be«dhryi,rLng v^a ficimitc “ in the flftt ^-oluioe (pp, 
204^^67 ]i of Vnlontijn's Qud ri* (butt Inditn 

(Amftterdim, 1734}. Tht deecription of th* first sack 
of Borat, which id well Icnownt ii evidontly tiaaed 
oo the day booh of the Dutch Foctoiyj^ which Dr. I 
Son reproducer I atop on (pp. 372-382) together 
with other extrarta from the copies, of the Dutch 
Records ptcuerved nt the India Office. 

Id his Introduction Dr« Ben diacuanOa nt nome 
length (pp. xxxjL-xxxviiJj the charge hiOught againiiL 
Shivaji in eonnexioii with the liml sock of Burnt, 
that he cot oil Lho heads and hands of a number of ! 
pnaonere. Tho eridcuce for thlo is contained in the 
Rail*. John VEecaliot'fl Lottor which ia lunong tha 
Shtane MSB, at iho Erftiffh hfuseum nnd waa trail' 
■eribod by Sir tViliiam Foptor in tho fadinn 
for DeiH^ber IftZl (voU L,, pp. 312-321)» the 
fog of tho Xoyqff iUtrrrcAnnf (OrUD MSB, Mo. 3fl3) nod 
n lottor Iroio tiio Prwidotit and Couneil nt Bncat, 
■lated JTanoar}' 28, Hid4* Dr. Bwi doolincs lo accept 
any of theao atithorilios on the groimd, fintly, t l«®t 
the Dutch records jcmko no refemnoa to p;ho incldmit 
and aflcoaiily, that the necouat# nrooll bonotl upon 
thateetimeny of Anthany Smith, an English factor, 
who wu a priftoner for three da^w in tho hnuds of 
Bhivaji and who was scut to Enginnd: year later 
with an oilrtmioly bad report uf hln diameter. 
This hardly scems an nderpiatc mvton for aopporring 
that Smith dplihcmtoly JehI ; and in any rase I 
Dr. Ban appenm to l^aim owrlEwhod the following 
independent avideMM O which 3ie wjD find In L^J^ca. 
lioFs totter. Wo jirci told tlinl a cloth morchatit 
"from about Agra" took refngO in the EnglUh 
Factory: he bod [rmumted hlniself lielore SliivOiji 
and ofiferod all bp lied. As this; waa ploth and 
♦■noe mony, tho villaino made Idi right lioad to 


bo cnttofl iiuodintly and than told him hefotia : 
ho had noe Deed of hii doih-'^ This atoiy, at all 
events, dons not oinianato from Smith i but is it 
worth while to attach so much importaoca to the 
matter 7 As Dr, Ben himsoll sayn, Shlvaji did not 
go to Surat " od a mimioa of mercy,'' and " the 
prcKCH of mlin'ing opulooi morchanla of so moch 
money must have involved torture and death, 
cruelty and oppression.'" The cult of Bhivajl oa a 
national hero ia perfectly iutolligible, and he was 
remarkablo both na a general and oi an admlni' 
otrator; biit he wsa not an angol ineamate. An 
interesting peoaaga Is cited (pp. S 86-387) from the 
Dutch Reeordfl, which dispoeos of the fa^nurite 
tradition, endorsed, among othora, by Mr, fEIi^aid 
{IfCsfoi^ 6j iht Moratha Propk) and Profaacn 
Takakhav and. Mr. Kelt^kar {Life Cif ShivojiMahanj^. 
Bombay, LOSl), that tbs family of Shivajl wu 
rtUinocted with the Seaodia olau of Rajputs, of 
which the Mah a r ftoii of Ddajpur is the C3iief. The 
foot ig that the founder of the hooso—Bhasavut 
Dhoalo^wofl in reality a pncrf ar villago hnodmaa. 
and. Like tho great maea of th* Hohratta people, 
was by cAste a Eunbi or cnliit^tor. The Bboslea 
are ueithor Xsbatriyas nor members of any twice- 
bom caata : and if we turn to the pageq of lUnode 
and Barkar, wo ahall find that the genealogy of 
deKWDt from the sun wb* fabricated by BaLa|{ Avji 
and other agents of Bhi^'aj.l, In order to ovoivomo 
til* Brahman prejudice against tho eoronatioa of a 
Budra king, and that Qaga Bhat, a pafdii from 
Uenwrofl, accepted it oe genuina in ratitm for a huge 
t«. That these mautsuvre# wore publicly kntnm at 
the time, is evidenoed hy tho Ehjtch letter of Ooto- 
tier 13, ] flU, to which w* have roferrod, " Bivsiy " 
la difttinctly stated to haw declared that “ha could 
not liecnxwiitod unicas ha had abandoQod hi* prcoont 
caste of Bhonsla and taken the caste of Eettaty," 
The terica b completed by a uumbar of aalections 
from tbo ^omhay original correapondenco. Tho** 
rtlato printipally to the \tTiom embiasi 4 >a to 
Bhivaji_of Lio^it. Stophnen Dsticke in ifl72’» Thomao 
NiccoUs in 1073* Homy Oxinden in 1874, and Samuel 
Austen in 1078. DsUcke'* journal appear* to have 
be« 1^ f the joumak of tho others are printed 
h full. That of Oamdan is of particular Inferset, 
as ho was prtsrat at the caronatimi.. 

_ Evan Cono)i. 


j'ViXO 

CHANGE IX THE L'UDRBE OF THE SOX RmiR. 

|ji a note to his traiulaiioii of tiie Inddu c/ 
Arnq*, and again in hin later work. A nci^nt JndtQ 
«* dfxriM in cta**ieitl f^itfraturr, the late Dr. Mr. 
Urindleslated that the Sou joined the Cfangct, Lu the 
inuoeihata vicinity nt Fainu till thoydax 1376, when 
it (ersook it# old ciEsuiicl and shifted wSetwarrlK. 

Coo any reader of the itiditiri AtiJtguar^ refer mo 
to the authority (uot quoted by ^fcCkladle) for 
assigning ih* shifting nf the cbaouel of the Son 
rivsf lo tbift tiarticular year T 




THE KJTlZfti eCttiPT. 

Mr. H. A, Ho#b, Tritwr OFtif CtulAt of thf Panlab 
604, write*: " fn Jalalpur iJattfln ia the Cujwt 
D*ilr|rl [nf llip PrtUjabl A orrijil railed fCluiri I* 
well kn^. Til* writer say that Khwaja Khiar 
[the uhiqmiouH supernatural ^ 

tauglit their forofatheot the |||.t of writing," 

Cbn wiy readfr teil me the natu» «id (Kighi of 

^ 01 iroan 


G, E, A. iV. QLnaait, 


ii. C. Tsufua. 
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UyAe (end Elijah) . M.M.A, 0—0 

Imftdu'I-mulkAfUUi Torkl, vaxir of QojarAl 223, 238 
images, Jain •• •• 101,103 

Imperial Oasetteer, Tho, ca^ claaeiflcatioD in 51. 02 
implements, neolithio, finds at EUora 12 

* IniyatuUA Eb^n and Sir Wm. Norris .. .. 137 

India, origin of the c a ste system in 51—04, 72— 

70, 81—84. 100—107 

India, in the Skonda PurdiMi 204 t or KumAra 
203 ; boundaries of 200—208. Ancient, eco* 
noaiic oonditiooa of 03 ; North, dosmfall of 
the last Hindu kingdom in 0 ; religion of the 
vUlagefS of M.M,A. 13 ; “ Proper ’’—the ninth 
dvtpa 224. and the nine dvfpos 220, 220 ; Pen¬ 
insular. the five great Nations of 290 t South, 
race drift in. See Race drift. 

India, Medieval, the culture of. as illustrated by 
the Ajanta Frescoes 100—102, 100—172 

Indian History, periods in 33—37, 01—04, 84—87 
Indian Studie* <n H<mor oj Ckaeiee ItoekweU 


Lanman (book-notice) .. 



300 

indigo . 



06 

Indo-Ouna. periods in history of 

-. 

85. 

86 

Indonesia, periods in history of .. 



87 

Indra, his fall from former pre-eminence 

.. 

66 

Indtadvfpa 204 (T Burma) 224; 

in 

the 


Skamia-Purdeia . 


226. 

226 

Indus, course of. in the 16th oentury 

.. 

.. 

240 


Indus Valley, the, survival of the prehistoric 
civilisation of 148 1 (between Saspo.la and 
Sny nAla) inscription of . 00 


Inseriptioos:— 

Allahabad pillar. . 

AAoka. 

Alapur ., ., 

BaduDa pillar . . 
of BairAm SollAn 

Balti . 

Batu-mkhar .. 

Baroda grant of Kff parAja 
Basrur. 


.. 100—108 
18. 102 , 300n. 
.. 100 
.. ..147 

.. 44 

.. .. 00 

.. .. 00 

.. .. 11 

.. 183, 184 


of BAuka . 

Besnagar . 

of BhAskara Ravi Varxnan 
of BbAvnagar .. 

RhinmOl ,, ,, ,, ,, 

of Bhojadeva. 

Bljapur ’ . 

of ChAchigadeva . 

ChAlsu .. .. .. 

ChirwA .. . . . . ., 

ChOlaa and Papdyas, relating to 
Pabok, of Dbavalappa-deva .. 

DehrArA temple . 

FlrOz ShAh, on pillar of . . 
Ghafoikacha cave 
GimAr, of RadradAman 

HAosot copper-plate . 

HAthlgumphA of KhAravela .. 
Hebrew, from 

Hirahadagalli plates . 

in the Indus valley . 

of Jayacandra .. 

KArle f . 

Khalatse bridge 
of Khri-lda-^sug-btsan (stone) 
at Khyna-rdioBmkdar 
at KirAdu .. .. 

of the time of KumbhA-karpa 
TJsies (stone) 

MaidavOlu . 

Man dor .. 

MannAr Kaoceri pillar . 

of Mufija . 

NAgai . 

of the time of NaravAhana .. 

NAnAghAl . 

NAsfln . 

Nubca 

Oruvala . 

Pnllava .. 

Potala pillar . 

PrAkrit (Guntur diet.) . 

RAftcakAta . 

of Skandagupta 
ofSivaakandavarman .. 
from Saun-dar .. 

SomanAth temple 

Sron.fatsaoogampo . 

of S. India 

Tabo . 

TibeUn . 

Tirutnalai . 

VtiArpAUyam plates. 

of Vijayaoandra ,. 

WardhA . * | 

/ashlufes o/ Hanu and the caste system 
InthAs, lake-dwellers of Yawang-Hwe ,, 
tlAnabbala, NAsAn inscription of 
IsfabAn, J. Scattergood at Sc. 30, 38, 40, 
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.. 21 
.. 103 
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103. 154 
134, 130 
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.. 44 
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00. 00 
100. 167 
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21. 22 
.. 44 
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tflIAm ftod TurkaatikZ 4 emolty with Baddhian 
• 41,42; and ,, ,.44 


L«tand*» oatlyia^, of India, and th« 

llvtptfB 

J4rar>««iia ., 


eight 
l*& U7 


Jmmar cavei 
Jilwdxi 


II, 12 

Sc, 49 


Jacobi, Prtrf., and the Bhayondffttd 48—fiO, 77, 

80,121, 122n. 

Jagaddala, mohdoiAdro of ,, , , ,, 24 

Jah&ngtr oad Chitor .. ,, ,, ,, 164 

Jahir~et4, primeval motber of tho Soatftli .. 87 

Jahrdm ,, ..Sc. 42, 4$ 

Jaihtln ,. ,, ,, ,. Sc. 43, 4!D 

Johujfin, bx N, Zodia, rue of ,, . , 33 

Joiiu . 121, 161-']A4 

Jakad, {oad other forma of the name) weatermoet 

point of X&^hUwld .. . ,221 

JolAlu^d^dln and Chitor ., .. ., ., 160 

Jornbo di4pa ., .. .. .. , , 226 

iitnappda, naggeoted meozLing of ,. M 


Jhrviraa, the, reports on the country tuppoMd 
to be ooonpiod hy A.L 4>—63, deacripUoa 
and plan of hoitue hoQt by A.L 64— 66 i a 
compofAJ. 6T, 6 Bi walk chacnctemtie of A.!. 
SO, GO s Ur. Yauji'a attack on A.L 61^76: 


arms and utciuila uoed by ,, ,, A,l, 74, 76 

Jdod, SantUfflotival ,, . B7 

youkor, al Chitor .. .. 163,236,238 

Java, W., living ontiquittea of . 66 

Jayacaodra, king, and Ado BIh&, fobe atate- 
manta about ,, „ .. , 6 — B 

Jayonta ., ,. .. .. ,. .. 146 

Jayoiwol, S. F., Notce oo AJdkak inaoxiptiDDa 18 
JeeponoD on the voIat Mpiicato .. ,, .„ 167 

Jetiri, Buddhist ocholar . . .. .. ..36 


Joars, Block, and Jewa, white, fooda between J34, 139 
Jirondurg, Jirongodh, modarn Jun4gai| 182. m 
Jho.Cbe .. .. T. ,, *. 176,178 

JTva Ooavkznin, on the philoaophy of the BAdpu. 


com Buntpa 

,.23 

Johnoton, E. U., TAc Bourulananaeddi of 

A4vaQho§a ,, 

,. 30 

Jobonki. See Sohrki. 


Jonee, Ed. ,, ' Sc. 

02,66—71, 74 

Jonea, John (two of tlie name).. 

. .8c. 66. 08 

JodiWt Aoht, 

Sc. 6D 

Jonea, Sam. . 

. .Sc. 00, 68 

Joon. SeeJihii. 


Jdn ,* 

.. 240. 241 

Jun4^ .. 

102—184 

Jung, a loUowft of Nond {tlehi , . 

> > ,. 28 


ko&dhokfFtf, Chioeae pepper .. 

.. Sc. 

66 

hadamko (tree) 

■ * 1-4 

132 

Kailiaa temple, EUora 

.. 11, 

12 

koydini, camel-litter 

- .So.^ 39, 

67 

KOlabhOja. See Blpt. 
taldiuar, chiof man in a town ,, 

■ .Sc. 40, 

46 

koldrf, market due So. 

02, 54, 66, 

97 

Kolidtea, noturo atudy in the poeme by 114, 



US, 131^ 

'133 

Kaliwga and BAmapUa ,. 

.. 

244 

kafpond. definiticm of 


143 

KamalkTath w. of SnnekvaTa of Ajmer. . 6. 

7 

Xkzadhe j Aii, invooiax of Delhi by 

,, 0* 

7 

hpmkkd&a, a note on 

■ a 4 * 

102 

Kommae, Telogu, eettlaEDentB of 

4 T 9 m 

280 

KAtpidp, and the Mu^ole 

* ■ ♦ e- 

119 

konokka p»£Iai, fees to native cloHu 

*» So, 

68 

Kanarceo, a oetioo . . 


230 

Konauj, Scat Puibkr oontpicror of 

4 a a a- 

7 

KAfid. religion and culture of .. 

,, 156, 

167 

K&nhed cavea, 11,12 j freeDon .. 

.. 

m 

Kafijixokkara. Jowiah settlmnent 

-- 

186 

XorgbaLlk, Buddhiat nnu near .. 

a B 

43 

Xarhkwi, etout oottdu clotb 

..Be- 61, 

63 

Kkrie, ineoripticDfl.. 

U, 

12 

Eorpilradovl, m. of Frithvi^ja 

a a 

7 

XoflCni ,, ., , , 

♦ J ■ a 

204 

Kaemimot dvtpa 204, (1 tba Unlay Febimula) 



224. 

220 

Koahgar, Shu-lig ,, ,, ,, 

.. 41, 

42 

taimaitif nmaning of .. 

78tL 

, 8C 

Xe^ha, diifpa 204 i (1 tCodoh) .. 

■ ■ • ■ 

208 

liinrnt, Bpun {woven) cloth .. 

..So. 61, 

64 

KklhUivild and UdnbfS^. , 

.. 183. 

184 

kori, weight 

Sc. 73, 

74 

KkUb i-Kiiml, Sidt 'All Sbdubi ., 

a a 

220 

Xdi'^jEinkdm, date of, and the NykykSAetnM 



142, 

149 

Eodab and KatUia 

■ fl . • 

208 

JEoitbr Dt., on Apabhrantea 

,. 1—S 

XcfM . t i, .. 

.. Sc. 

01 

KeitUa. the civiliaaticw of 


230 

kMortt (tree) 


133 

Kkter!, dyooaty, auggoeted origin of the name 

244 

Xhafr {Go«waw) . , ., .. 

8o* 41, 

47 

yjoirii'd-din FOaha, BOrbaronn .. 

r p >4. 

I18 

Khalatae tqidgo, Khorofthl inacriptioci from 

66 

XhAndogiTi'Udaj'agiri fOtiM), Jam imagea 


found at .. 

■ ■ a e 

153 

ICbGn-hIthurrcih ., 

..Sc. 39, 

46 

fihkn-t-Kirgkal 

..Sc. 39, 

46 
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Khapala .. 44. 45 

H>4q4ni, poet, date of .. 38 

Khl^vela, H&thlgumphA inecriptioo of 153.154 
Kharoflhl uMcription .. .. 65 

KherofthI acript. data when used in India 37, 

in Ladakh . 72 

kMsta. coaeoe Sc. 51. 53. 53. 00 

khdf, hedatead . 8 c. 52. 54 

kbatri. a man of the meroantUe eaote. eo called 
(t and Chitterah) .. Sc. 59, 60 

Kherdhar. Kher, acquired by RAo SIhA , . 8 . 0 

Khidr . BLM.A. 10 

Khiiar KhAn, Eh^Aja Khifr .. BLM.A. 3, 5 

See Barbarova. 

Khi frabid. Chitor . 166.235 

Khiw, al-Khidr .. .. &LBLA. 3— 5 , 7 . 8 

Bl>K Sb4n and Oiitor 166. 235. 236 

khoprd, dried ooco.nut . . So. 64 

Khotao and Ladakh, notee oo (contd. from 
vol. LVin. p. 152) .. ..41—45. 65—72 

Khri'lde-^eog-btean, etooe inaoriptiona of 60 

Khri rtee (Khri.brtaega) monaatecy near Leh .. 66 
Khrom-geanr-gdan. an ancient name of Ladakh. 68 
KhuldAbAd. See Rauza. 

^tdd-makAmt, title ap^ed. after hia death, to 

Aurangaeb . 10 

laAttil/. aubeep t (among Sant Ala) 60 

SbwAja larAll SarhAd Sc. 34, 35 

EbwAja Shiv . M.M.A. 3. 5 

Khjroiiadioa.mkdar. inaeription at ..44 

K’len-lung, lianchu emperor.76 

kflomudrd, writing tabl^ .. 72 

Kilpatrick. Simon .. * .. .. So. 60 

Kim^mun, the, of Tonkin . sg 

** Kingdom of the Eaatem Women.*’ poaaibly 

in Ladakh . 67, 68 

KirAdu, inacription at . g 

Kirrhadia of Ptolemy, and the KirAtae .. 906n. 

KlrtipAla, ChauhAna, and Chitor 164,165 

Kirtiatambha, Tower of Victory ., 237 

Kiamet (girmol) .. M.M.A. 10 

knowledge, daifakara on the oonditiona of 173—178 

konduri, a meaaure . Sc. 60 

Koran, the. atory referred to al-Khidr in M.M.A. 3 . 5 
Kotte baghil, the Portugueae fort, Baroelor 183, 184 

Kraohca dvfpo . . 

Kfu hn a m a ch arlu, BIr. R. C.. Kdgai In*erij)tion», 93 
Krfoa (in the BKoQavodgUd) 101, 102, 104. 105, 

122—125, the Indian Heraclea .. 120 

Krtoa AAghaaa . . 

KrfoAcArj’a. Buddhiai author . 27 

KrfttarAja, RAfirakOfa k.. WardhA platea of .. 11 

Kfatriyaa. the. origin of 52. 54. 55 ; 73—76; 

characteriatioa of . 190 , 197 

kfclra (need in philoaophioal aenae) .. 103 

Kfetraaiihha. BiahArApA of Chitor .. 237 

KfuUakaa. the . . 

KuohA. An-tee, imd the Ttuka . 41 

Kufic acript, period when oaed in India .. 37 

KuUkpanvalAk . 206 

KumAra dvfpo 205—207 ; and India ,. 225 


KumArapAla, Solankl k.. atone inacription of .. 9 


KumArikA drfpa 204, 205 and India proper 206;*t07 
KttmdrikA KKmy4o {na v ama drfpo) . . 225 

KumbhAkarpa RApA of MewAr .. 166. 237.^238 

kuiufa (plant) .. .. .. 13 J 

Kundapur, aite of the Portngueee fort Baree- 

lor . 182—184 

kuravaia (plant) . ISI, 132 

Kurda, the, apread of legenda by ..MJI.A. 8 

KuriatAn .. .. ..So. 44. 49 

KoAa drfpo .. .. . . 225 

KoahAp period in Indian hiatory 34. 36 

KOahk i.Zard . 8e. 37.39. 46 

kufita Up* character* in the NAedm inecriptioo 

of taanabhala . 21, 22 

Kuvalapamdldf and Apabhiamia 5 

K'wei<hi . 145, 146 


Laccadive (and Maldtve iala.) and OabhaaiimAn) 224 


laceing. ornamental braid ..Sc.73, 74 

lackowric*. laycowriee cotton cloth .. Be. 61. 53 
Ladakh. See Khotan and 

lake*, celebrated, in Burma ,, 241_243 

Lakftnapaaimha. Ukhamal of SiaodA .. .. 236 

Lakfmt. in the Gandlya ayetem . 23 

. M.M.A. 12 

*-^Wgia . M.M.A. 13 

LallA lAvarl (Lai Ded) . 108 , 127 

LaOd Vdkydni (The Wie# Seyinga of LallA) 
eome additiona to the 105—113.127—130 

Lamotte, M. Etienne, and the Bhagavodgttd 30 
Lamphun, centre of Mona of Upper Menara 

baain . ^ ^ .. 86 

Langeiier, Abel . So. 66 . 66 

^ . So. 43, 49 

Laaaen, Prof., and the AAopooodgfid .. 79 n . 

Lat!fa*d-dln, diaeiple of Nand Rifbi 31 

Law, Jean, on eaete 72 _ 74 , g| 

Ixlum.ra. See Nubra. 

. . 36. 58. 69 

Lagg. John . So. 69 

Lab 66 . (Qle) note on . 67, 68 

Lea ChoHU Myt^*que^ dt A'ofiAa «l d« SoraSa, by 
M. Shahidullah (book.notice) ., 40 

Lewie, the Rev. Geo., ‘padre* of Fort St. 

George . Sc. 36, 61 

Lhaaa/ 42 ; inacription atonce in 65. 66 , 69; 

Dr. McGo^wm’a viait to ,, .184 

*Li. See Khotan. 

Li •byin, meaning of name 68 , 69 

lighted toyboaU. See64rda. 
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Lillajr. Peter •. . • 8o. 3S, 4A. 93. S4 

Lioguletic period* in Indinn hiatory . . 36. 37 

litemtixro. ite reintian to hiatory in India 


Snnakrit . 61 

Tamil .. .. .. .. .. .. 61 

Kanarese . ..61 

Tolu^ . 61 


Uterainre, phikwophioal, in Sanskrit, Bengal's 
coniributioo to (cootd. from voL LVm. 


p. 233). 29—27 

Living AntuiuUie* in WtM Joea, by B. van 

Tri^ (bQ^<)DOtice).56 

Li-jrnl, prophecies of . 41, 42 

Lock, Mr.Be. 61. 63. 65. 67, 68 


fodArn (tree) .. .. 131 

London . Sc. 64. 67—69. 61 

Looghuiet.Mr.A. H.,And**Aijana*speoance"76. 76 
long pepper. See Piper longum, 

Lovell. Thos. .So. 36, 37 

Lopatt Merchant . Sc. 67 

lucky days in Tibet and in Borma .. .. 186 

Luipida. Buddhist scholar, and his works .. 27 

lotestringi, silk fabric .. .. .. So. 72, 74 


Mabb, Oapt; . Be. 34 

mace. 8 m mds. 

Mlehln. See MAhi Chin. 

mddAari (plant) .. .. .. .. 133 

MadhusCkiana, and the Bhagovadgitd .. 77n. 

MAdhva system of philosophy . 23 

majdrith (Pen.), carpets .. Sc. 67 

Magadha, ^iunAga kingdom of .. 33 

Mftgadhl ApaUiramAa. See Apabhraoia, 

magic . M.M.A. 11 

AfoAdbAdrola (book-notice) ,. .. 167 

MahdbhdrtUa and BhogovadgUd . . . f 60 

Mahdbhdfifo, in which Apabhramia first ap« 
pean .. 3 

MAhA Chin, identified arith Hong-kong 208o. 

Mab&kAtyAyana .. .. 43 

MahAvlra, Tlrtha&kara, and the practice of 
nudity .. .. .. .. .. 161—164 

MahdviroearUot various texts, editions, and 
commentaries discussed 13—18 

If Ahe4>*ara, Mauiya k. of Chitor. . .. 166 

Habmfid II of OujarAt, murder of .. 222, 223 

BfahmOdAbAd. Mehmadabad . 223 

moAmddf, mahmod Sc. 44, 40. 62, 64 

MahmOd Bialjl, 8u||An of MAhrA, and Chitor 

237, 238 

Maidav61u plate inseriptioa .. 166,167 

Malay Peninsula ; the, and Ksseruznat. . .. 224 

MalayAUs, a nation •. 230 

Maldive ialaoda. See Laccadive islands and. 

Maleus, Mallxa (Mount) and BlandAca .. . . 244 


Malik Ambar 10, and AurangAbAd .. 12 

Malik Asad. See Asad EbAn IsmA'O SsdmAnl. 

Malik Kaffir aiul Deogiri 12 { and Deva RAya 168 

Malik TA’fis. ShaitAn .MJd.A. 12 

molma/, muslin .. Sc. 61, 64. 68—60 

MAlwA and Chitor . 237, 238 

man (weight) of Tabcti Sc. 36, SB. 46, 62—64 

MAna, the Maorya .163 

MAnak, Ftamjt, s. of Rustamji MAnak 136,138, 139 
MAoak, Naurojl, a. of Rustamji MAnak.. .. 140 

MAnak Rustamji, a notable PAisl broker 


106—108, 136—141 


MandAra, hill, BbAgalpur district .. 244, 245 

manddra, tree .132 

Mangrol (other forms of the name) .. .. 221 

manjU, a species of madder, root So. 65 

MannAr Kaooeri pillar inscription .. .. 147 

Maqsfid Begl .So. 38. 45 

MArang Bum, 'Great Mountain,* SantAl god 

67, 58, 97, 99 

Mardfhd Rdjat oj Tanjore by K. R. Subramanian 

(book-notice).167 

MarA(hAs, a nation .230 

Mar-pa, Tibetan philosopher.69 

marriage, gAndharva form of 40; among the 

SantAls. 90—92 

Martha . Sc. 33 

Martin, Wm. .. So. 61 

lads, fndsAo, weight .. Sc. 69, 71, 

MathnrA, antiquities of .. 161,153,164 


Matthews, Sir George Sc. 61, 62, 64, 68, 60, 61 
maund. See man. 


Maurya period in Indian history 33, 34. 36 

MAyAr .Sc. 38. 44 

MasAr TA^, document from .. 70, 71 

BloGovem, Dr., and Tibetan folklore 184—187 

Medieval JndiOt by Upondra Nath Ball (book- 

notice) .190 

Medieval period in Indian history, limits and 
sub-periods suggested for .. 33—36 

Meercossagone (1) .. So. 40, 47 

Megssthooes, and the date of Buddha 126n., 126 
Meghoddtat Sanskrit poem, nature study in 

114—117,131—133 

Mehsra, acquired by RAo SihA. 9 

Memoir* oJ the Arehmologioal Survey of India, 

No. 35, by H. Uargreaves (book-notioe) .. 209 
Memoir* of the Archceologieal Survey of India, 

No. 41, by Rai BahAdur Ramprssad Chanda 


(book-notice).148 

memory and personal identity.174 

Mots, the, invasiaQ of PAlt by.9 

metal work in the Ajanta frescoes .. 160,172 

metampsychosis, and Hinduism .. 81n. 

Meverell, John • • • • 8®* 68 

Meyer, J. J., Otoetxbueh und Purdna .. .. 40 

Mgon-po-mam-rgyal, k. of Nubia .. 44 

Mgur-lua-btson,Tibetan general .. ..66 

MiAol (and other forms of the name) .. .. 221 

midjeat. See manjU. 

Mills, Mr., Sec. to Sir Wm. Norris ,, 136,138 
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MImAthsA and VaifefUoi.210 

Af ImdifMd ATydya Pratdia or Apadevf, by Frank* 

lin Edgerton (book-DoCioe).110 

MlnAa, invasion of Pill by .0 

Mifdt-<it-mamdtik, of Sldl ‘All.210 

miwoy. 8eo mock-«oy. 

mKhnr-gBar. noar Nabra, antiqnitioi in .. 45 
M&A*ris (ancient name of Ladakhi kingdom) .. 06 

mock-aoy .. .. .. .. .. Sc. 74 

Modem period in Indian hiatory, lower limita 

auggeitod for. 33, 36 

Modern remacolars, period of in Indian hit* 

tory .37 

Mo-Kd-ehem-p'o, and Sampanago .. 75 

M<dicujo-daro, remaina found at 148; and pro* 

Vedioenlture. 104,209 

Moo-dor, lake .. .. .. 44 

Monger, J. (writer) E. 1. Co. .. So. 34, 35 

Mo n gtnoco. See Bhuringj'inaungobao. 

Monk (Moonk), Mra. Francee Sc. 33. 60, 01 

Montoon . .. So. 36 


moon, the place of the. In religion of Vedio 

timee . 55 

Moreland. W. H., The Agitrian Sgttem oj 
Modem India ..110 

Morae, H. B.. The Chronieitt of tKe Bad India 
Company Trading to China, 1635—1834 .. 76 

Mother of Solatnan, Muskatt .. Sc. 30, 46 

^Moutdague . .. 108 

muflragee. See mafdri^, 

Mugt^ala and Cbitor . 161—166 

Muhammad the Prophet, paraooality of .. 93 

Mu hamm ad Begada of OujarAt, Sq1|6d, and 

Junigad . * 103 

Muhammad TuiJ^laq and DaulatAbAd 12 ; and 

Chitor . . 

AfuAb, of Sldl ‘All ..^ 310, 22In., 224 

Mukhak . ’ .. So. 45,48 

muUmuUa. See malmal. 

Mung, diaetple of Nand Eiahi . 28 

Mudja,*attack on Ahtda by, inacription of 163—165 
murder, Jhrawa method of preventing the dia- 

covery of . A.I. 68n. 

Muakatt (f Maahad) . So. 30, 46 

Muetafhbhd, JunagAd 103 

Mu‘iabar B|An and Sir Wm. Norria .. .. 137 

Muzafiarl . So. 41, 47 

My Lord Peacock. See Malik TA’Oa. 

Myetcry.Tbe. and Mental Atmosphere M.M.A. 1—14 


NdcJw, adikM, SantAl priest 07, 08 

NAga doipa 204, identifiod with SalseCte and 
Elephanta lab. ..£24 


NAga origin, fluggeated, of Che Pallavaa .. 155 
NAgabha(a. NAhad, prime ancestor of the 
ParihAis .. .. .. .. ,. .. 7 

NAgabhata, NAhad U. first ParlhAr conqueror 
of Katmu j .. .. .. .. .. 7 

NAgai,inscriptions of .. .. ..03 

NAgapatam. See Negapatam. 

NAgari script, period when used in India .. 37 

NAgArjunikopda, Buddhist remains at .. 75. 226 

NAgavApt, NAgai.03 

NAhad. See NAgabhata. 

N&had n. See NAgabhafa. 

NAhad RAo, k. of Bfapdor . 6 . 7 

NahapAna, dj'naety of, and Junnar .. .. 11 

NainsukhadAsjl, consinioo of.154 

nakedness. See nudity. 

Nak nui, Cambodia, remains at .. SB, 30 

NAlandA 24 and SAntarakfita .. 25 

NaqiisAdhu on ApabhraniAa .4 

NAnA QhA( . 10. 11 

Nand Richi, A Life of (cooid. from vol. LVIll. 

p. 224). 28—32 

Nan.gon (old BaltistAn) .. .. .. ..66 

NaravAhana. inscription of the time of .. 165 

NAsik ea\ee . 10—12 

NAfim’d-dln MahmOd. SultAo, and Chitor 166, 

238 

NaeUt script, period when used in India .. 37 

Nayrpur. . 240, 241 

Nafni’d-dln, disciple of Nand Rifhi .. 31, 32 

nada'Uq script, period when need in India .. 37 

NAsOn inseripiioo of lAAnabhata. of V^’iloama 

Sathvat 887 21_22 

Nathaniel . Sc. 45.51,54 

aoto, Burmese .. M.M.A. 13 

Nature Study in The Sanskrit Poem Mtgha- 

^ . 114—117, 131—133 

nature-worship in India.. 

Nawpg-Hkeo. lake in ^VUd Wa eo. .. 243 

Nawng-tung, lake in Kentung Shan States .. 243 

Needham. Mr.AX 66 

Negapatam. gg, 97 


neohthio implements. See implemente, neo¬ 
lithic. 

Neo-Vaifoavisro, of Bengal 23 t in N. India .. 63 

NepAl, Buddhist literature in . . .. , . 25 

Nicobar Islanders, religion of the ., MJlJt. 11 
Niganthas. See Nirgranthas. 

NQalohita. a title of Siva . . 

Nirgranthas (Jains) and the practice of nudity 152 
nirodpa 104 { Jain doctrine of ., .. , , 151 

Nobili, Roberto de ,. ,, ,, 

Norris, Sir Wm., embassy of, to Aurangxeb 106, 


Nubra—Khapulu: note on ,. ,. 43—45 

nudity, antiquity of the practice by the Jains 

151—154 
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NyAya, the 
Ifydya-Mitnu 


..177 
142. 14A, 149 


OutcactM. Soe LAIMgli. 

outcry. auciioQ.8c. 34. 20. 62. 04 


Oldonberg. Prof., and the Bhoffovadgltd, 48, 

49. 77. 79a., 80 

Odhazn, C. E. A. W. 

BuUttin da FBcols Eronf <mm d'Extreme Orient 38 
FedMcAc Mythologi* .. 00 

BAUotMque <U* Oeographe* Arabes .. 00 

Mo-ha-dtan-p'o .. .. .. . . 70 

Annuo/ BMiogrophy oj Indian Arehctologp 

for the year 1927 . 70 

3^ ChronicUe of tbe Satt India Company 
Trading to China. 1955—ISa .. 70 

The Ptroonality of Muhammad the Prophet 93 

The Inecriptione of Ifdgai .. . 93 

Annuo/ Report of the Archeooiogieai Depart¬ 
ment of H. B, U. the Niaam'e Domimione 

for the year 192527 . ..93 

AnnueJ Report of the Myoore Archeeologieai 
Department for the year 1928 .. 93 

A Study iia the Beonomieat condition of An¬ 
cient India . 93 

The Origin of Saioiom and Its Hietory tn 

the Tamii Land . 94 

A Hietory of Mug^ North-Boat Frontier .. 118 

The Agrarian Syetem of MoeUm India .. 119 

Bpigraphia Zeylaniea . 147 

Memoire of the Archoeotogieat Survey of India, 

No. 41 147 

Btginninge of Vijayonagara Hietory .. .. 108 

At Ajanta .. .. 190 

Arehoeologieal Survey of India, Annuo/ Report 

for the year 192529 . 209 

Memoire of the ArvhooologioaJ Sunny of India, 

No. 30 209 

Buddhiet Scutpturee from a Stdpa near Ooii 

Village, Ountur Dietrici . 220 

A Hietory of Prt-Muealman India .. 228 

C!hange of tbo Co\tno of the River Son .. 240 

Uibanum .. .. .. 8o. 03. 00 

Oitramare. Prof., and the BhagavadgUd BO 

omeriiee, amberty calliooea .. So. 09. 00 

Om-mani-padme hum, Lamaiatic formula .. 40 
oraolo, the, of Chombi monaotcry .. 187 

Ordh-hongd, Santil god . 99,100 

Origin, the, of Saiviem and Ite Hietory »n fAe 
Tamil Land, by K. R. Subramaoian. MJi. 

(book-noiioe) . 94 

Oriaaa and R&nmpAIa 244 

e.p. inacriptioo .. .. .« 147 

pruron, rice (Greek) . 178—181 


paehak .. 8c. 03. 60 

fMdma (plant) .. .. .. 131 

Padminl. w. of Bhhnal ot Chitor .. 230—237 

Pahlavaa and I^Uavaa . 100—108 

P81n-RAh.8c. 41. 47 


painted pelongi. See pelooga. 
painting, Indian: 

Ajanta period . 04 

RAjpOt-Ma^^l period .. 04 

Paithan and RihimAgi .. 11.12 

POlaa (dyn.) and Buddhism .. .. .. 24 

PAli (in UArwAr) and RAo SlbO.0. 9 

PAlivAl BrAhmaps (of PAli), murder of .. .. 0, 9 

Pallavaa, the, origin of .. 108—108 

Pallavaa 39 ; and ChAlukyaa . 169 

Palni hills. See Putney hills. 

pancojana (meaning of) . 220 

Pdndyan Kingdom, The, by K. A. Nilakanta 

Sakri (book-notice) . 108 

PAodyae and Atoka 34 ; and CbOlae, inscrip- 

tiooe renting to. . *. 39. 40 

PAnini, date of . . .. . • • • 120 

Papis, the . 88 


PanjAb, religion of the villagera of the M.M.A. 13 
Panjdb Vnioereity Oriental PiMieatione, The 
Saundarananda of Advaghoea, eritioally edited 
whh notes, by E. H. JohnMon (book-notice). . 39 


pari, aept (among SantAls) . 09 

Pariafae. the . 92 

Pacibo-Sythian Empire in N. W, India .. 34 

PA(an. AnhilvAdA . • • 239 

pelonge, a variety of silk .. .. .. 8c. 73, 74 

perdhdrd, penddri. See pifuldrl. 

Penning, James . 8c. 60—67 

Perio«k in Indian History. See Indian History. 
Porsepotis .. . 8c. 40. 47 


Poemn, in tbe 18tb century, note on. So. 37 t and 
J. Soattergood ,. So. 34—38 ; 01. 00, 67, 62, 69 
Persian Saasanidsa. See Ssseaoides, Persian. 


personal identity and memory .. 

Peroonality of Muhammad the Prophet, by A. 
Yusuf Ali (book-DOtiee) .. 

ptMcirdya, t peeh-hdri . So. 

philoeophioal literature in Sanskrit. See litera¬ 
ture, philoeophical. 

philosophy, particular application of the term, 
H.MA. 11, IS, 14 I pantheistic, in India, the 

period of . 

Phimo, and Roruko . 

phuUbdrie, various kinds of 

phyidor, meaning of the term. 

PilOu Buihi, firet anceelress of the Sant Ale 


174 

93 

60 


62 

43 

161 

40 

57 
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Pllfiu Hitrost, first BDMstof of ths StatUa , « ST 
''pilUr doUant^' Spaniih silver coin* So. TO, T1 
pi^uUrOj bti0&lo.li0rtl and pi'tiddH .. ISl 

Pi9J4H, derivation of the nemo .. 140 —ISl 

PmcUfI*. Iho . NO— ISl 

PintOj Miaidez, end Lake Chiamay » , 241, 242 

PtpaJ gfa&L tlie . . *. ,, » H „ 10 

Fiprr lonftitm .. * . * . So. OS, M. 80 

piMWoy, Se«j]>eAhhinlya, 

PitolkhorS oa VM.. 11 

Pitt, Thoo, * * .* Sc. 33, 3S* 37, fll 

Piakfadvfpa ** ,*220 

Poehani^, rite of a large JM wa camp A J. 64, 08, 

83. 80, 68* 70. 71, 73, TO 

poie, pz. Eoe avoirdupois. 

polyandry, fiateroaJ, amoog the Santkfe 3s, 08 
populatioa, itandarde of doisity . . $13 

Port Blair A.I. 40, flO, 87* 69, 81--e3* 66, 70—74 
PorttigWM* the, penectttioii of Jowa hy 134; 
and Barcelor 182—184; and the Tyj^, war 
between ,, __ ejQi 

Potaia pillar ioacription of Ehridda-slfug- 

“ - .. .. ,.89 

poUfiry, In the A^anta fr«QD» ,, 

Plmj fiAvarman, Buddhiat anthor 
Prkkrit and ApabhraiiiSa 
Prikrit ioacriptioni from Guntur district 
Prikrite, periods of (be* in Indian histoiy 
praotdpos* the 

Pran Xath, Dr., A Sivdy in iA< JSmtiiotnic Oon- 
difiofu of Aaoiml India ,, , ^ * , 93 

pralytOifCl 142, definitlont of , , , , . . 143 

pce-Mauiya or SaiAxiiiSga period in Indian hia- 

. - - * 33, 38 

pricea of coxnmoditiae, current in Surat, Starch 

nil ,* .. ,, a(j_ aa —$4 


180, ni 
*. 27 
1*3—a 
.. 78 

.. 37 

142, 143 


Prithviia^ 

Priih.uirdjii9ijaya.mpMkiSv^ 

PfithHr^j ifdfo, story of 
Proby* Wm. ,, ,, ^ 

Priirpmu .. ,, ^, 

P nl a irthan dila (fAani.p3rH7^0 eanjetiiajy 
Putney HiUs, Dolmenir of the 
Puhim&j'i* overthrow of the djtmity of Niha- 
ptnaby 

Pumfileu* Pampbileu, riv. (in Burma tJ ]' 

poncb-marked ceioa 

Ptird^, the. oo the nine dripos of Bhirata- 
varpa ,. S04—207, 224, Mfl 

putchooK. See pochak. 

Pt,, avoirdupois ,, „ ., Sc. 69. 71 


.. 6 
*. T 
-- B.T 
8o. SO 
Bo. 74 
.. 43 

88 


II 

242 

84 


meaning ” eoniaining '* ,, 35^ ai, « 

Quang.binh, in Annam, excavatioca at * * 38 


fhunuifceh ,. ., ,. .. ,, 6o. 38, 46 

Qu^ ShSh of Ou>arlt and Chitor , ,, 23B 

Outbu^d-din and Ajmer 8 j and Deo^ri ,, 19 

Qyzil, near Kiichk, treasure cavaa at ,, ,. 43 


Rabban,Jwi^ *. ,, „ „ ,,134 

Race Drift in a, India ,, 211—218. 220, 230 

RadclLffe, Elis., w- of J. Soattergood, lenu Sc* 93, 37 
Rainsf, ceptdad soo of PritbrixlLja * * *, 8* 8 

Rkisin, siege ef ,, ** ,* 238 

Baivataka, bUf .. „ *. ,,192 

EAjAKidtr, Hindu form of Ehirr ** MJIJL 8 
Rtjaiekharaj and ApabhmiiiSa 8 1 and the nina 
dtdpatof BhAratavarpt ., ,, 204,296 

Bd/uriiya-yaj>a cRemooy and Jayacandia .. 8. S 
RIjpAt or Hindi] parlod in IhdiaEi histocy 36, 38 
RAjpute, tho Chitor *, 183,164 

Bal.pa-can, k. of Tibet* murder of *, 41,68 

Sc. 36 

Rlmacandra HavibhAiatf, his works ,, 27 

Ramachaodran, T, K., Bmlditut Sculptt^t Jrwn 
a mpa ifear Goli FtUope, fTtmlur Zhudnct ,. 228 
RAma Icg^ds in Java, Bali and InikHieei* ,. 80 
Raroanayagam, AfudaByar C., AmkM JqJ^ 
fe tkr Pcrtupurw'Fsried .. jgo 

KflmAmija* and the B^e^aeudyftdi ,. 122 

RAmspiia, oonqueeta of ., *, ,, $44, 248 

^ambhdjTistljafi^n^ika^ by N^aysoan<lra*e8ri, on 
Jayacandra ,. ., ,. , ^ ^ _ g 

BAnA Mahrat of Chitor. B«e MAhedvaia. 




/ndu 




22 a 


RAo SihAand King Jayscandra, false statements 

.. . 

Raanfdu^d-dln, on the bctmdariee of India 2CS-^28S 
RAfitt^ataa. the, rise of 169, records of. in 6 . 

India ,. ** . **228 

RataoeiBihs (Ratansen} of Chitor .. 238—237 
Ratnikara ftAntl, Buddhist works of .. *, 28 

Rauia, KhtddAbAd ,, *. .* R) 

RAval damanl of UewAr and PrithvlrA>a . * 6 . a 

RAyamal ot MewAr .. 237 Joe 

RAyapAla, ChauhAn, overthrow of the PlarihAr 

^ ■■ ** ** *. „ 7 

Ray Ruttan Sein, See Ratanaiiiiha. 

Rodshaw, Oflo., mofahant *. , ^ 34 ^ 3 ^ 

redwood, lappamwood *. *. 63-^88 

religion of India, five periods in tbe history of 
62 j definitions of the word 83, OB of (be San* 

■■ 97-100 i M.M.A, 19, 11 
religifflitfbehfl^teligiosity, in Tibet ,. **168 

RovatAcala,hiU *. ^ 
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Egvedia b«4ireaii DivwUa* »i»l S«nib«r»i 

the ntQ dJ thA .. i. I9l—1‘6>4 

Etichardi, J. 

Souik Indian Ituviptiant, voL EH, pkrt 17, , ^9 

Tht EMrM'M c/ <A.e PuJ^wy HHU ., , , fiO 

Rloclimi-bun^po, TibdtdJi tmofildtot * ■ *. ' 

RnAm^rgynl dyjwty df lAddbli .. 44 

RogflK, Mr^ C. t? J.)* BJCtrMta ffom rsporto 
•ad diary of ., . . AJ+ 40, 61^76 

Roman Empire, the Chriotuviii and tho Pomiui 


Saasanide 

■ ■ * ■ 

34 

Rome 

* ■ *, 

34 

foiide (Para.) madder 

** Sc. 

63 

Raqrtika, identidcetion of 

. * 

43 

coaa malloea, a fragran t reeio * * 

,, So. 

53 

Roaad falaodeca, Papuan Archipelago, religiDn 



of tita ., %. H 

roounukllDM^ Sea rood moUtMi. 


lUaa^ rtKNU'po, name of Ladakh and of the 


Indai . .* ..67, TO, Ti 

/Uu^oOrnAdro .. ■■ 115 

Rodrad&man, QLm4r uuKTiptioa of lOS. 1^3 

Rndra^, on Apalthramte , , ., « , 3, 4 

Rodriyona, k. of Rornka ,, > * ,. 43 

roinoa labe. See chayroot* 


nlmd; (kenduefj ,. So. 34, 3S, 51, 54 

Riypa, bi« Lafkubltdfiaoatiimftii ,, .. 23, 24 

B6pati ( Tnriiajn gooBiai}, k. of Tibet ,. ., 55 

RopAwaa, vil. (Eoohmir), doetb of Kaad Biehi et 32 
RuMell, John ^. ,, ,, .. Se, 31> 

Ru-tho^, and "the Idcedom of the Eaetem Wo- 

moD ” *, ,, ,, ,t ii(S 


Skibhkr. See Zahore, 

«f^fOMineffa3, mouinK of .« ,, ■■ SOS 

SabajapUa, inacdptian of, at Uaodor -, 7 

St, Qewge of OappOrdocia ,, M.U.A. B—B 

daiviem, ia the Tamil land ,, ,, M 

l^akaa, and the Maurya Empire ., ., 33 

Sakhl Sanraf, holy man of Ba^d4d ,, M.H.A. 4 
SaknUt feotivaJ .. . . ., ., , - 07 

j^moli dvtpa ,, .. ., ■ • ■, 225 

SalMtte and Elephonta ilia., and NA^ dDfjsa., £24 
Mmd^, two kiade of ,. .. 18 

Simantaaithha of Mewlir, and ChltOr ,, 183p 185 

6 ambara, See DirodHoa and. 
ftaipkara, and the BkasavadgUd 48 f Oft the eon- 
ditiocji of knowledge ,, 173 — 178 

adittkAyo, di^ition of the word ., 49n* 

SiitikliTa.Yoga philoeopby, and tbe Pkoi^oad- 

gUd .. 47— 4Bp t2l 

Sampenago,. ,, ,, ,, 75 

Sampoho, a poiiioa of Ladakb ., , , » , 87 


Sam ye, monaBtery in Tibet ,, *. ,, 26 

SomyogilS, d. of Jayacaadra „ * * *, 8. 8 

Soebtona, hie eommeatary on the 

Pujdtio ., .23 

Sanchi, early eculpturei in 180.175, 171 

■andahrood ..So.8S, 64 

Sankara, and the BkagavadgUd ,. .. .. 122 

etumoca. See odnilv 

5dn-j»-bo, iSdm.fio.ho, ledakb . . >. it 

Sonflikrtt, end Apabhranifa I, 3—5 ;l57j tbe 

aepiiatein . 197— 

Sanokrit, period of. In Indian hictory .. ., 37 

SkatSla^ early aettlvnonta of ,. ,, .. 5S 

SAatAlfl, Bopia and enb-aepta of ,, 50, 60 

SantAla, aodal and ceremonial life of tbe, cnUed 
from variona aourrea 57—SO, 83—92, 95-^190 
Sintarakifita, and Buddhism in Tibet, ESt 4rorl» 
ef .. .. .. £8 

^Anti, lofig writer (poaetbly RatnAkaia 26 

^Antldeva, Ssdhicaryivatara of 24; other wotki 


by 

odFiril, eotUm doth 
lappen wood {redwood} 
mrrdft rnoney changer 


*,25 
So. 51, 53, 54, 69 
,.Sci, 65—56 
So. 57 


34 

30 

188 

224 

3» 

52 

65 

37 

33 


Saoeanide, Pieman, and the Roman (Chriatian} 
empire ,, ,, 

Saotri, Rao Bahadur H, Krishna, Strath Jadtaa 
Ififcriptiffrut, yol, ili, pt, FV , , ,, ,, 

Saotri I E. A^Nilakonta, The Pdadytm Kir^dim, 
Samnya, dvtpa 204, £08; and modem Siam ,, 

iSbundamphsads of Aisaghoea . 

SauzidiGQre, Capt, Thee. ,. , * , . Sc, 

Scattergood, Caielino, d. of J. Scatter^wd, 
jtm. . b , . ' ■ ,, * * Sc- 

Scattergood, Eli*., d. of 3* B&attergood, iva. So. 
Scattergood, John ,, ,, ,, 80 * 

Scattergood, Jdhn, jun., Pree Meiobant, bii mer¬ 
cantile career in the Eeat, 1093—1723 Sc. 33—74 
Soattergoodfl, the. and the Emt India Coropeny 
(eontd, from vol* LII) ,, , ■ - - Sc. 33—74 

Schlegel, Prof., and the Bh^tadgUd 20, 46, 

77n., 79o. 

Schrader, Prof- F, O-, and the Bhaga^ 
vsdsUd IF, 2F, 46, 49n., 50, 77, 7Fa., 80 

Scraftoo, Luke, on tba tme Bra hman * ,. 72—74 

■eTipt. ancient Indian, from L a da k h 43 ; Tibet. 

an, ■uggeoted origin of ,. ,. 58, 

fcripti, need in different parEodi nf Indian hie* 
lory ■■ ** •» •• ■* 

aculptnre, Indian, pedoda of 
Uau/yan 

Rharhut-Svichi .. *, , * 

QandhAtw AznarAvatl . * . - ■ * 

Seaton, Capt. FcanciJ .. Sc. 66. 

Secret Societiee for ihe rtmedy of injuntieo * . 
oMd^tack (Pagii etiek-laoj ,, - -»■ So, 0 £. 

oaerbunds. See arrhondn 

Schwin .. * - ” " ‘ ^ 

Seloocua I, Nieator, and Oandragopta .. . , $4 

Saleiaddan ora. See ara of contracte. 


69 

37 

53 

53 

53 
68 

195 

54 
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S®, Dr. Suitindni Nntbf Bioffraphit-t c/ 

^kojl . . +. ^ 

i>«iukB, dTUMftjTp And BrAhm&DiKn in Bwgel i.. £4 

3b£- go-rnajD'rgyttl, k. of Xubrs *. ** 4fi 

9on.g»<^gni fSimiion&dft^ teaeltef of Tboomi .« ^ 

•«ipta And aub-aopts^ SaatOl «. + + 93— 

■MjuiEia (cbequiu} .. . i +. 6e^ 9T 

Sa^, JAnArdooft «* .. ». * * 3o. 97 

Sofha, th«, mocohanUi o( Coktittii .. 3c. 37 

#AdA(p n>ip ,, . » , . .. Sc. 33p 33, 43 

SbahiduUab^ JL, 1^4 ChaaU JUyMtipic^ dr Md^tAa 
ef dc SamAa *. ** ., 

Sh&b kladAr^ qocvtrtAd Jctt trQ£D Alc]}poM.M.A. i 
Shai^ A^imad Mayhribl. OrShakb AJmiAd KliAt. 
ku Gcjij Bckhah of AjilulTkd*^ tomb ofp oi 
Sarkhoj .. . . .. , , „ .i ^ !23 

ShAiLln, Soton ,, ,, IZ 

MUbd/t (flhAwl cloth) Sc. S4, 3S, fil, fi3p £9 

Shuosa'd.dlh Altonuh of Delhi, ond Chitor .. 160 
jAdftr, coiuier .. .. .. Se. 49, &S» 67 

Sheldaop Uto. Dix.. ,, Sc. 6S, 09 

ShoMnn, Ralph .» »„ Sc. 30, 00 

SbihAbu’d-dhip iovuioa of Delhi ,. 6, t 

ahipe and boete, in the Ajante lieecoee «. 109, 109 


ShlrAa (Sbiroea, etc.) wine of 

Sc. 36, 3(1, 37, 



40—W, 56, 

60 

ahoes of gold (ebcko), gold ingot* 
■hottere. See thdBr. 

.. Sc. 72, 

74 

ahrintw, at and near Rauxa 

■ * 4 -i tp 

10 

Shulgiethn . * ., I * 

,. Sc. 3S, 39, 

46 

Sho-lig, KMhgw «« «« 

41, 

43 

Siam and Saumya drlpe ., 

224, 226. 241 

Sldgtciek .. * * ,. 


36 

SIdl 'All Shelebt in India 1564^1664 AJI^, 



216—224, 236—241 

pl^idiuy 

*. ., So. 

33 

xiegea of Qiitor 

163-166,236—236 

Slhljh Richer (R 60 ^6) 

- 4 rw 4 • 

6,3 

dfiabhodro, Buddhiat acholor 

* V W P V 

25 

•ilk, use of, in India 

I ■ 4 4 4 4 

161 

■Uver, D. L C<hV bought^ by 

J. Scattergcod, 


jnn. ., , , , * 

.,Sc. 61,62, 66, 

70 

fiiipKala. cfdpo, CeyloD 

.. 264. 

263 

Sindh, eznbreideiy of 

4 . > . . p 

1S2 

Singapamor, 1., end Chiamay 

,, .. 241, 

242 

•trbend* turban 

,* ,. Sc, 51, 

54 

dirira Itree)., 

HUM ailver. S» sji'eee. 

*, 

132 

Situ, Tibetan granunarian 

- - - R 4 1 

119 

^ivajt, foreign biogxapbiw of 

- ■ ■ ■ +1 

246 

iftiveokandavArnmn, LDeoriptlooe of *, 136, 

157 

Bterand * * .. , * 

, K ,, Sc, 40, 

40 

Skendagupta, inacriptloaa of 

192, 

163 

^hoAdh i^ird|flO and the nine di4jMJ of fihkiata- 


THrea .. *. *. 

204, 225, 226 

Smiktf pjcudo-CAfna 

.. 60 * 02 , 

M 

Smith, Vincent (Dx,^;Md: Hiittorji) 61. 52* 74, 81, 

32 

Bnun-dor (Uundor) fnieriptiao 

^om 44. mean. 


isgof „ 

t T r ■ a ■1' 

45 

■ooial customa, Tibot^vBuxmon 

pa 4 4 4 4 

186 

Sbhrdt (/cAord*) SontAl teatival 

*. **99, 97, 

190 


Soluilda, deoline of their powie^ « + „, o 

SomanOtha, other romui of the naoie . , «, £21 

Soman&tha templo in PAlip etone inecriptlofi o| 

KtiznfcrapOln Ln .. . . ,, q 

JomawmiK (or candntnaiMf) and the rdr^neomif 

T*cm ,, . jjs 

ScnieAvan Chaulihn, k. of Ajber .. .. 6 , 7 

Snup river, ioiotmalitm granted h to the date 
of the change of Ita coune .. ., ,, 243 

Songui dieuhAua MUadeva, nod Chitor , * 160 
•ooeee, eooeias. Soe edrf. 

Somau. See Siam. 
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Sc. 39, 
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158 
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245 
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,, 16S 
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.243 
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MttlomoDta of 

.229 
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Bo. 67 
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.81 
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*. ** Be. 33 
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*. , * Bo. 36 
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Sc. 33 
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*, , * Sfi. 33—35 
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A i. a a an 
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,, ,, .,39 
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(utefloyo, spelter ■ ■ Sc* 02* 04* 73* 
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CTigum, in C« Asi» 
CjjByimta» saoitHl hiU 
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** .* *.41 

.. 1^—1B4 
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Les Sloids Grurtunatitaux TActu** Sam- 
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tlpark<»!^Df Jud4^ .* .* 193« 104 

Upper Bsrcalor 182 ; or Bsjvilir ** .* .*184 

Upton* tlr.i four d( tha oams , * ,, Sc- 80 

Urcbfnf Pkaa *. k. ** . . 6c. 33^ 44 

Urjayostl end Ujjsyn&u lfl3 j aiwl Viijdjiirta 

103* 101 


iitoiuib. See arms and. 
Utkolfr. 6oe OriBBCk 


Verdi (YerM) sad Ellom . * *. , * ., 11 

Vlhhmmia (Vibhrmfta) term wed bp Bbsrsts *, 3 

VibhAtioaiiidiai Buddhist sothor * * , * i7 

VidyArsoyonod Vijayamtears .. *,188 

Vig;i'Sbsr4jat nacestw of Somodvsrs .. . , 7 

Vili&ia cam near Amaag&b4d;, date dI . * M 
Vijayacaadre* f* of Jsyaesndrs, coppor-plate 

grant* of .* „ „ ^ 

Vijayumgani* beginnings of tbe buiory oj 188 i 


and tbs Doccan Eultanatea 

a a 

*, 230 

VijayapAta RA^or of Eananj ,, 

a B 

*.6,7 

VikramAjit, RApA of Chitor 

- 1 

238 

VilcrainaAill 24 ; and Dipaskaia, * 

a a 

,* 26 

Vlaaan* On Dravidian grammar ,, 

a a 

*, 108 

Vim Bail Ala (Deva EAya) 

a B 

** 16B 

Vlmoandra of ICananj 


.* 6. 8 

ViAeJodeva, BApA of Dh6lkA, and Chitor 

*. 168 

Vtsaladm'B IV (VigraharAja) 

*. 

.. 7 

Vlfptt, poeitiDD of, in pbilosoplijcat systems 

.. S3 

Vxfpugopa {Fallava) Territory of 

,, 

IBG—108 

VittuU Parraok (broker to IhP £. 1. Co.} 

** 107 

tn (dsj ad). Dravidian base 

m m 

*. 231 

Oftti (skt,),rice *• ** ,* 

178, 

170* 181 


VAcflipsti 145 s Ob the coiiditjcns ol kncnrlst^ 

115, 178 

vcB (heat, light), Ufale nf Drtndion dcrimive 
forms based on ,. ,, *, 233,234 

V&tjayaQtei See Urjeyactt. 

Vaifpavisni. , ,, ,, *, ..23 

Vaitovana, legend of , . ,. ., * * 41 


Vinffyas, tbo. origiin of 62, 04 ; oharacteristics of 

108* m 

VAkAtakaa, tba, and Ajnnta 

160 

Vakil, EanniyaLil, At AjQrUa .. 

**100 

VaDOm (of the Ghatotkacba oave inacrippUon} 

and Verill, Yerui {EUoraj 

** 11 

Valuraka, auggteLod idootifloalicoa of 

.. 11 

Fdmona and the nine dvfpcu 

. , 224, 226 

vardar (t diaeoont) ,. , , 

* * Sdh 68 , 00 

VirupA dvtpa 204 (t BornoDlli 

*, 224 


Vosubazidhu, on mmaory 173, 174; augg^isted 

. ,, .. ,* sio 

VoBudovti, f, of Krsoo ♦. ,, .. ,, 122 

t'AflOdiwa SArvablunma, Totiiudfpiibd of *, 24 

Visukl. NAga k. . *M*M*A* 4 

Vaujc, Ur.,D]d.raot from tlio report of A.L 40— 

68, 66—68; death of 80, 70—72, 76. 
VodAnte philosophy and tbe Oaudtys Vaif^avas 
23, 24; and ibo BAc^pcnxxi^i:^ 47 — 40^ 121, 177 
FedMcAr Mytbolojiit, Aifcod HUlobrsadt 
(book.'iiotioe) .. ., , * . . .. 66 

VolgaagA, riv., at EUora ., .* *, 11, 13 

VeHOra (of BlntAacsofMitd) idfAtiOeation of ,, 11 
V^Orp&tayam plates ,, ,, *, .. 108 

Venlcatoswaiai, FgUtUtk^ of tkd Land 

oJ Ind .* ,, ,, .. .,40 

Vcattau, riv., in Burma ,, ,, S 4 l 

Venwaliid&a, broker, of the Old E, I, Co. 141 




Waite. Sir Nidiolss, and Buituujl MAnak 
. 105—108,136—141* and Sir Jo'hn Cayee igg, 100 
IValsh, E. H, C., Uns GroBmain T^teine da 
Tib^Cotn Olauiipte^ £e« ^tokaa OTammatteaux 


f2« Thonmi . 

* s * 

118 

Wniidcring Jew, the 

,. U.U.A. 

4 

WAnga, WAngo BAaAr 

r ■ V q 

240 

wap (to wnp) 

Sc. 

67 

WardbA plates of KnparAja 

a V ^ a 

U 

Wam, Wm* 

** So. 

61 

WaTren, Wm,, Surgeon .. 

.. Sc. 34, 

36 

WnTsaJlc, pUwo (T WAri* 'AH) ,, 

..Se. 43, 

40 

Watar of Immortafity 

H.M.A. 

6.6 

Weber, Frof., and thn BhoffavadnUd 

* 4 a a 

47 

Weldon (Wildon) Bobt. ,, 

**fie. 68, 

46 

WeUcalfy* Sir A*, and tha Bor ghAt 

.. 

tl 

Wofftem GhA^, importance of tbs 

« * a + 

230 

white copper. Sea tuUnaga, 



WliiteJews. 8w Jews, White. 



Wtbt Ang, Mr. Vaux kUlod at 

A,L 60. 73, 

74 

Wilkins, Sir Charlos, tnmkiAtOr of 

tbe BAogo. 


TOdgftd *. 

* * * * 

46 

Winder* Jonatban |E. I. Co.} 

. * fic. 34, 
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Wintwaits* Pref,, and the BAogovadgftd 47. 43, 60n* 
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^'werkiag’'(labour ,. .* a?. 73 * 74 

wrappings, trappcnges. geo wap* 
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eitaiioq. is in gcDstal aaa, aa In Um case of the Tedsa 
and tha fkdliiDaiiio Glerattm, the astablisbsd cun* 
tom of sdiolan ihouidi be followwL llUnt of books 
will be prloiod tn ItaTiol i tilin* of anidte In panocB- 
cala, in quoiatiafi marlca, with the oacie ol the 
patiodJosl in ItjJkxL Ikil tb* well -eeta bbahed 
method of abbravlathtg tbe Utka of ihe Jooiwalt 
' of the flee iTnooipal Ottcolal fjudotke fjd., JA03^ 
JA3B., JEAS^ £DMa. I shoiOa ha adbemil to. 

0. 11 if ^InblOi for rvteons of eoDnomy as well 
ss food tjpofrspbyj, that footootea be kept wttbib 
1 modstat* lixoite, Refennaes to footnotea sbonld 
be made by briaf terisa of aatturli onm^rs (say 
ftoxa I to lOl, oat by itaa, ilaggnis. etc. As to 
I the method ef ioanriu^ rootnoi^ m the eopyj good 
usage dlDen. A way eqcifwiiarit for aoibor aod 
editor a«d priater U to insert Um note, with a wider 
left-hand margin than that twrd for tbe test* bepo- 
oing the notn oa tbo boe next after the line oi (Wn 
to wbich It refers* tbe text Itmlf being ms iunw l ow 
the line next alt4vr ihn ending of the oote. But 
if the not* la an aftersheutbi, or if it is k»g, it ts 
woU to iaterpolata it on a fruh HheWt as a ridat, 

t^tributoB m» isqtwted to kindly rrUMm- 
ber that addiUona and elioratlobi In type aflnr aa 
article is pnoted In jwgM * are in mikny Qa«a teofa > 
nically dlScuU and propucltctoaiely ooetly, the bill 
for DOm>elkiEta aocoeiiaios smoonling lo te much 
aa tin fiiai ooak of camjioiidaii, and that ruck 
altondoui entail m lOoet trying kmd of labour* 
not only on editors and c^mpowiiofet but oo tbe 
atxlhofs Iboinialrse so well* and they are aeooid^ 
Ing^y odeiiied ll&t a oarefal prvpnxatieo of thaii 
iTiaauKri.pl in tb* miniier above indle^tai! will 
save both the Edilov and thenuwlvaa mneb un- 
oeotewy tmihk. 


Hemitt&nicoa relatlro to Sttbocrripfioai to 
be made pAymhle to— 

The Propmiort, 

Biitub. India Prast, 
Mazgaoiii 
BDinbay, No. iO. 

ud neikAt of cbADga of eddrewi, to iba 

gPFEauiTtaDsm, 


Nois^ isd Qi^rite sKU ahrays b* gladly reoeived 
and Iniertsd lu ibs Jniftaa IfWifowry. 
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NOTICE TO CONTBIEOTOEI. 

Contribute rd Lu InJia an ic4iqi»it4d to b* to 
good ti to a4dn«i pa|fe[« and vbrrMpOTUleDab to 
tha KX)£TORt nr* of tbs BriLisb ImdU Pr^it, 
MMptun. Borotwy^^ 

CVmtribulor* in Eiuop* an requvtfd 14 b* k 
S-<id to M»d tltolr inanirKript* and eorT«ct«d 
prewia to Sis R, G. TEMPLE, Huf,, C1.1L> C-UE.t 
K^A., o/o LLo|d'A Bank Ltd., Coi:'* aud Kiag’a 
DrnDolt, S, Flivji Uall, l^ndon. 

Coo lii baton of Article* to tbla Jonmal wtU 
emUp oMisb tb* Editor U thsy niU th* 

upper baif of tba Ont abaei of moaixacript bliiak« 
for iho ceoiraDlroo* of tha Editor, bt (mterls^ 
iastnioLiloiii ts Uta Piohi njgardiDg tLtUrtg, Bitjlai of 
printing, rutmbBioiii of prnofa, ate,, *tOi. 5ucb 
i-wtroctiotyi, Kbea Mob vopuntdp* an UsU* to 
TMuIt In confuuao and detap, 

CoolH baton trlU abo pra^Uj ligbien tba talk 
of tba ^itor, OM vreU ai faattn th* «o*t cf ooin« 
poaition and Oomotion, b/ obaqrring it>o 
ing lucjnauoni i— 

L In preparing eopjr, pfou^ Iobt* a margia 
of at )«aab thm inchca on tma lida. Tna ntHrioo 
of a CTDvdad nilurmf^pb La aiccBaat r*]jr tfoubla- 
ajma ani lahorioiuL, WLm Iba L«4t dwel of lb* 
artida btwn SzJihiNJi, the laii footsii^d or 

oibor Interpolation added, and tba liut pabbrac- 
>ioo iDJida, ptoaao numlar tba folio* oommitivnlj 
vitb tU« acluid nimibtn from t to tka muL 

t. Writ* plilnly^r npBcuJIv piupir nnom nnd 
foreign wards If fgnigo. rltAtwrtati a» to b* 
emplofad, tsb ibam roHuablo a* rJanly ai poadth 
tbi tyfh ia our foota. If Eoioaii or Itajig rhanar- 
lon witb diacriticsal puinla an uahI, as* ib* 
pobii on diatiiurt and rightijs' pltusad, Worda lo 
b« prmtrd in Italln abould ba oaon tnulancoral. 
Word* to t« printed in dartadoa tj|w mej iba 
onn unrfrraoorpd with Idu* penoLL Tfptnniltm 
copy alrrayp owdi to bo oarofully rovired. <K'iih 
•apMcial attantion to raaebaab^ fatdt* and to tb* 
punetanlicFn. 

X InJifiaba paragmphi ckarfjr by * wid* In- 
dtmibm n.t ibo begirming; cr^ jf the break ia an 
after-LboUcfair by tho tiatial rign B^in *1] 

Largnr diTisutna of an artjido on a freak aheeb of 
paper, f t i* hanlly neoiaaary to mj t hal tie proper 
oonbtnirtiotii olp*ra|tmphv(* far loorD lEiac a dmUrr 
cf eatornal apfcanumii. 

i, Piinciu&la tba copy prerjaely u y^n whk {ft 
to appear In print. t>ouble mark* of <{uoUi.tlaii 

'*) ibouTd bo uaod for actual afp^ i f 

marha *J for Ladudrd tpjolatfoai, cLTEnfikm, and 
tba bk*. 


X In riting iba Ittlei ol booka* givo tba till* to 
fidi vkon it tint nocuia, In nuharquaDt citafixaiji 
tba work may bandarrsd to by Uho aigni Aoaai worda 
of tha litlaa • Urt abbrerisdozui wbicb may not bo 
at on<M muLsraloodi are to ba aratdod, ucuL abov* 
all, mtin mufttnnity aboubl bo obaorred tfamiigbout 
tha nrtirlrc. Wbora aomo oo&wiDtt<'}iial ajatoea of 
dtaiiOD ii ia gniond um, pa in iLa oaM of tba Vwdaa 
and fbe llralunfulio btoralure, tbo oaiablidiod cua- 
toin of KkclaroaboiJd bofoUawed. TltJia of bonka 
will ba priaud in tiaiiai t tidca of artiolaa fcn pariodj- 
cali, in qnotatiun u^arka, witli iba nama of tha 
perMidlea) ia IttdEca, Huft tba wvU^tabUftbad 
mstbod of abbtoriauag tbo litkw of tba Joinnal* 
of tl» flvn prinripal OrientalSoriotMa fdri., 

JJLSB,^ JSAS,, ZDMO^l tboukl ba adbond to, 

fl, tb la drabablo, for rnaamz* of aaonomy a* weB 
sj good lypcgmpby, tkai foutnotaa ba kept witkin 
mndaiala lunita, Eeforanoe* to footnniaa ahould 
bo madn by bntf acrico of aatuml numbani ^y 
frem 1 to 10), not by atari, dag^n, ate. A* lo 
tf» nwlbod of iaaerting footzujtoa In tko oopy^ good 
naaip} diEer*. A way OjO.t'auicnt for author and 
editor and printer la to inairTi the nuto, with a wider 
kiit-hand margin tlmn ibab aaed for tfun toai, brfpb^ 
Edng tba note on tba bae suit after itte llna of texi 
to wbirb it refera, the teat itonU being naufned on 
tb» bn* luerl oftor tb* eodiaf of tbo oala. But 
{1 thd nota ia On afb^^limight, nr if it ia Jong, il Ui 
waM to in'tarpoiaLft it on a fnik ahcH aa a ridnr. 

t, CoDtribiriora are niq.QHi4id to kinrlly tefoem* 
bee that additioqa and ntierationa in type after an 
artido la prihlail in pa^w, av* I* many oaaot tech- 
nicaJJy didinult and propoftiniciau^'ly eoatlyi tb* blU 
for oorrooiktca oomHimea amounting la a* much 
aa tb* flntt ctwft of ootnixteitinEiL, and that euefi 
alteFaUoittf entail a mnat trying kmd of labour, 
not only oq wfitota and O^iopootbEra, tmt on tb* 
author* ibai&aelrre M Wall, and t|i*y on acconL 
fogly adibwd that a mrefui preparq.tir'a of Ibair 
tnftziuampt In tb* manner obore ^ij 

■Av* ktrtk lb* Editor arid thoiiinlvui OTg eh 
DOfienary Iroublr, 


Roinitt4nc@B rtilatwo to Sctbscriptlaai to 
bemiulo pa^aiik lo— 

Tbs Proprietorsi 

Brituh India Preso, 
Mozgaozi] 
Bombayi No, IQ^ 

and Dotkes Cif Ghu!ig& ol bddrfls, to UlN 
SdPEHIKTEirPEJtT, 


Nota> end tjurtiaa will ajwaja b* gladly ttoeiTwdi 
and Imerioil Iw the /ndten daUfiOff. 












Pabtistied under ibe aatborit; of the Goancil of tlie Ro;d AitbropoIogiGal lostitote. 
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flOTICE TO COUTfllBDTOBS. 

ContnbuUKni Id tnJi* •« isquMtcd to I* «> ' 

good wa w ftJdPEB papi'ra AftJ eorfT*ptn“J®rt« to 

tlw EDITUlt. tm* of tbt Briuii^ laain Pn^» 
{tombax. 

I 

CrrntHtnitora In, l^imspe ai* TtqiiB«e«l ta b« aa | 
ma to loinl ll'oir riAnu'hJTip** eorrocted I 
pxooC* loSa R. C. Tf^^PLR. B44iT.,Cr.a* C-l-E., 
F.8.A., fi/o Ltojd'ft B«ult LtiJ.. Cox'i «wi l\iag*i | 
Rrunab^ fl, Fall Moll, T^ndjon^ i 

CnntrUmion* of AiUdk* (o lK!a Joiimil 
frwtiy oWiE« Ujs Kdjior U t3*jf *U1 h«n ti» 

appetjr hall of tl» (ii8i iHml ct miuiua^pt bijmk. 
lof t1» eimtcftl*neo ol ;1» Editor, ia flit«ripg 
Ltutriu.Lloaji tc liio Prot* regimiin” uUms, •lyJa of 
printia^t lulmutiAioiL uf jwoolai Sueh j 

iiVttorUoil*, nliCii inot HfiJIWtiicIj, mra liable to . 
r«>*uh In DonfuAton aod dulny, 

Ontilribulofa 'irilJ al*® grf^ltjf HjjlitriiL tte t*k»k J 
of ifn» Ed-itof, aa tr**!]. ba leasni lbs or«t of ooro- f 
poflition ami emmotioo* hy abotrrinB tha Toliaw* 

tag AUgijp'BIKrOM ]— 

1. In prapafiBg oopF« fImbo loavo n cnarGUi 
oI &t iMrt lbn« jaolx** on quo aklo. TIm» raiulon I 
of a era«d«l mfuiuaoipl- i* DaoMwlwly Lrooblif I 
•■^rao ia^ Inborioun. Wlwn tbn lut iliceb of tiu 
articla haa boafi flmahod. ILm Wi ftmlnntq oF i 
other latcrpolalJaD eildnlt itrKl the taai lutArac* i 
14 on nimie, jiIohim namt^ tJut foh'oi oorweruti vicilj | 
vilh the EClueJ inumhcfe flom I bo ttw cud. 

1. Write pUtuly. cepeHally propjr ntixnee luvi 

forvt^ Wi^nU. If fon?!^ cluLractore w to be 
emptoyrd, Im them rmsmUe nt elcerJy m pMothk 
thti lypo In Dur fonii. If Ttomiui or Itehe chamc' 
ten mtb diArrlU:L'o]i pi^lnie w lued, «e« Uut the 
polute enr diiStliiDt dihI plesed, Wonk to 

. be |irintk) In lUdSoa ahotiiil he once omtnniromj. ■ 
Worda to be pinird in Cl^ftncSao lypo m»y be 
tnn& itnrlrieoartJ kiili bine pendl, Typeurrittcio 
copy alireya hcmIi to bn csonfuJly roviHHt, with 
ntbtatkiiD to maobaiursJ fnulle and to the 
punctuntirn- 

3. IcLcheebe pnm^pihji clruty by » wMo iti* 
d-'ntlc.o ni tbo bcgfimlnj;: or, il the iMnolc ie mi 
after'tliousliff by the (mini eiRin (!]]l JSefpn oli 
Jar^F^f iliviitoni of an artirle oa a fmeii ahoet of 
IMpHt. It Ia lianlly nfceamry te ny that the jmi per 
ccnitnictionof i^rngrapAieli lar more ihon amattef 
of extontai ar'r**ntnr«. 

4. Fu&cttiAta the copy pn!<iMly *■ you wleh li 
to npprnr in print. I>oubl* marltJ ol qimlRtioa 

*') ahouM he imed (or actu*l quiiletloiu^ wngle 
1710*13 r 'I fo« iacltalrd quotatieoa, tluflnlUcztP* ■&(]: 
tbe hhe. 


fi. lu oitinG tl*a (Ilka of buoki* tlio iltk in 
foil whate h fiw4 oociire. b ■ub*qi»nt eltaiiofia 
tha work may ba rofotred hj (ha rigntfkaaV wotde 
of tbo titka { but ahbforiftliotie whlrfa. Biay hOt be 
at (in» und^tatood arn to be and- abore 

*11. entire uniloixtilty aiwahl b* obairTfid throughout 
(he anidae. Where eotne coorreiuom*! eyAteni ot 
eftmion la In ganaml um. aa ki iha case of (be ledae 
and the Unhmanle llwntium. the edahllabisl cue- 
tont o-f tchulaja ■I'mntd be followed. Xitke of booka 
wiU ht printed In Ilaiic* ; titka of ortick- in padotU- 
oaJia. In quotation jnarlMii, with the name of (ha 
peHodtcnl In Itnlice. Ihit the wQU-«* 4 hiiabeO 
method of ohbreviatJiig Uw tHki of the Joci.tia3a 
of the h™ ^aiofiipol Onentel flockrtJ^ JAOSt, 
JASD., JliAS,, ^DAiO.\ ohonkl be odheiad to. 

Il It fa dvakabk, for ceaeoiu of ewnonJiy aJ welli 
aa good typography, llmi foocnotoe be IujJk within 
madorate llinJt*. Refentnoca to foomotee ahotfld 
be mto-k fay brief kHmi of naturcl aumbor* ("*7 
from 1 to LHh not by atanf dagggn« etOv Aa to 
ttiu motltod ol kiiAortir^ fuomouw in the copji good 
tnsgg diSura. A way oonrTaikni' lor author and 
editor and printer la tq Lniert ihu □('to, with a wider 
left-band margin tl.eii tlia4 iuhI for the (eirt, begin¬ 
ning the noi* no llw bite ne^ aJtw the l+oa of taSA 
to which ix [eferut tbo tett itmlf being ewumed oa 
Lhe line n^it after iho ceding ol ibo twte. But 
tl thi note La an allaf-thoughu or if ft la long, U ia 
weU to tsterpohUo H on e ftodi abrei aa a rider, 

T, CckOtributora ace requealed to IdiHlly remrm' 
hdl thill adclitiona nnd ultoratloae in type after ab 
artids ia printed tn pegtw, are In many oaaea tech* 
ideally dlUbdl'i ^d propurtlcroaudy eofftlj. thai htU 
for osrnciJonj tometinioa amuonting to aa 171(11111 
■a Uai Brel ooei of oom position, aztd that auoh 
olferatlana entail a tnoat trying hliul of labpnc, 
^ol only on oditoce and c'lTnpoaitorei but on tb> 
Arithqra (beniaciTM ai w*ll| and they am airoord* 
tagly adviaed tbnt a careful pn^wntinu of their 
tannuecripi in the maojiTT ahive Indicated will 
aare both the Eihkir ar,d thuuuBlvet much ud- 
neoeeaary iroul-Ie. 


rekti^e to SabsoripUoiti to 
be made payobk t(»— 

The Proptictofi, 

British India Press, 
Mazgaoni 
Bomhay, No. 10 . 

ami aetiocfli of cbrisge of arldreaa, to tbo 
StjpoinnKiTlJEftT, 

Noicj ojui Queria* will alwaj* be ghkdty ppoaiwid 
and iutcrUd in Lh* Jivdkpi AjOignarp. 
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irOTlCE TO COirmfiOTORS. 


Ccntribuion In u« Teqtisatod to ba M 

good un td iddMi popon iiudi wimpandiKicB to 
Iho EPITOl^ can of dx Erituh India Pjm , 
Maxgoon, Bomboj, 

Qmtrilmtoiis in Eiunpa lira roqoavt&d to bo h 
good M to apfid tboir mfuiqnonpLii atid oomxtad 
proob lafiDi R. C. TEMFLE* BAKT,,CLa* 

e/o Llojxj't Bonk Ltd.,Cox'i Aod Kia£V 
Btnnob^ Qt Eotl Unllj l>qxulQ<iu 

Oontfibulaio of Aftidna tq Uib JotimAf iriU 
obllce tha Editor if they vUji the 

upper luUi of the fsnt eb«et of iEis]ae(Ti|i4 hlooiCf 
for the oaQT«ttlDQ£» of th« -EJitor* ia cstariog 
itutnicklocji to the Piobq regvding tiding* tftyle of 
printing* eolnniarion of pnobyi otc,* etc* Boch 
InetTUctLonn, vhan neat ■opaTidelj, «n lisbiB io 
roeoH m ctmfixion nqd 

Gontribubon will niao gie&tly LEghtea the teak; 
qf the Editor* ■■ THH H kwen the coit of oom* 
pooitioQ and oomoiioat bj ohaerriag tbe foDow- 
ing roggaauooa i— 

1 . In pfepuing oopf ^ pkoM Imvo o margm 
of at Itwat tbrte induM oa cbe ddo. The reviaiqo 
of 4 ^owibd rjuuiittcTipl in oxseariTeijr tzooble^ 
■omo and LuJwriowL When the ]jut abeet of tb* 
artido hui be«n ifloJihad, the lait footoqta or 
qthiir Lo terpuiaticq added* and tJba Lut anbtriK' 
(loo madoi ploM nomber the folica oonatciiiivei]^ 
with tba actnal numbu from 1 to tba acpl* 

3* Write piainiff otpedallj proper natooi and 
foreign wordi. If forei^ ehanctoEi am to bw 
emplojwi* let them rfH^mbia a* cloaeljr ae poeeibla 
the tjpe in ptu fqota* K Roman or Itelie charao'' 
ten with diacritical palota an tieed* iaa that tlx 
polnta am dlaliitet and rightly placed. Wonb to 
bo printed in Jt a l lr o thonld ba once uiwhaacofodL 
Worde to ba printed is CUrtsdon tjpe maf be 
oaea undencond with Mam pendt, Tjpowrittaa 
oopj alwa^e iModa tq he oanfidly roriKd, with 
eopedel aUiinliqn lo rAeohaidiaal faiili# and to. tho 
ptmctoatifin, 

3L Indioata paragrupba oleailj li^r a wide tq* 
entioo at the 1^‘glmiiiig % or* ff Hw bre^ la an 
after-thought, bjr tbo wutl elgn Begin all 

larger diriaaqni of aa article on a fraab ahaot of 
paper. Itiarhardlf neemarr to aaj thnx the proper 
oq^ijtiTrotioa of paiagrapbaiafar [Ewre liuq a maitrr 
of oKtnnaJi tppoan«aa* 

4. PtmetoaU tba copy pro^Llriy at yon wlah tl 
to apppw Id print. Double inaike of qootetioD 

'*] iboiild bo toed for actual quotationa, aisgfs 
marke f 'I for loetoilcd quotoiianJ, d$^&iitloii 4 t aod 
th» bke. 


I ff* in otlng the ilih^ of book*, gime the title n 
lull wher^'it (hst occon* In eebKqueoit aitatltm* 
the work may b’ refrmdto by tha iiignidEafi.t woniA 
of the tithe t but abbterlfttione whh^ tnay not be 
at once nnderetqqd are to bo avoided* wd, above 
aJl.ontirD unifqrmltyahoukl bo obaernNl ihrougibout 
the artj^l^* Wlwro mna amvodtl^mal ejaiein of 
rixaiiao la in gmckoral lue* aji in the 40* of the Vrdea 
^ and tba Brahmanio humiive* tbe BDlabbnbMt cue- 
torn of erbokn ehoiild be faUumd* l^tlaa of booka 
I wiU be printed in liahm liilaB of artlcla io periodl < 
call, in qiiqtatit»o marka* with the name af the 
pnriodlcai in Itahce. But tho wall-eat a Miiihw t 
method ol abbnrLsdiDg tbe tithe of the Jotunali 
I of th* ftre prinripel (Mental Sutjfethx (Jd.* JdQS^ 
JASB., JBAS^ BDJUaiahoiilil be adhered to* 

0* It In dMirahlfl* fqr maeona of ocuDomy ae vtB 
aa giCNdd lypogfaphy* that foolQOtrfl be kept within 
modaTate llmlta. Refernioea to footsotae ahould 
bo made by brief aeriaa of rjaiornl qumbax (xy 
from 1 to Ibj* tkut by atari, da^vra, etc. Aa lo 
the Bieibod of EnaerUng footnntaa in the topy^ good 
ixago diHsra. A way oonTmii'ent for author aiad 
odi lor and printer ia to insert the note, with a Wider 
Mt-hHod margin ihaD that a*cd for the toiri, bcKLo' 
Ding the note on the tine neait after the Uxie of te'El 
to which it refen, the text Itaell being ineumed on 
the line next aftrr the <mdmg of the ooto. Sot 
tf the ante ie ao eflor-tlKFught* or U It it long* II Is 
welli to intsepalate it o^. a tneb aixet aa a ridar. 

T* Contribuion are itrt|mted to kladly' romeps- 
ber ihst Oddibona *md ehentlioiia In iy|ai alter U 
artlclK fa pHntad in pageti, lare in many i nmaw tech- 
I oically difbrult utd prvportionate^ boatly, tba hiU 
for ooriectlona Ksnotimoe amoimting Vi aa ccuch 
as th* &iwi ooet nf oqrapoalrion, ■bA thak eueb 
alienticaH entail a mott trying kind of labour* 
Hot Only on Sititon arwl cqnjpoaihm, bus od the 
Antbeve thamaelves a* WaU, aqd they WTS acoDod^ 
Ingly advfaed that m cweful preparailoa of their 
maniAcript In the maooErr eboe* indicated wlU 
■am both Iho EdiWr Jiod mmih tttl . 

Denaanry tfOnUe. 


BGmjttnJh^m rcLntiTe to BitbaonpUoaB to 
be tniulo poyitblfi 

The Proprietortt 

Bjfitieh Iniiia Press, 
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Bomhayj No- 10. 

aocjl riotkei! of chi4ige of sddr^, to tiba 
S tjr mi 5 Ti!fi>i 3 rr. 

Eqte.# and Qunfee wiB afwsyt be (dadly netlved 
and loasftrd; in tha IfidfiM rterifiHryk 
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lOTtCB TO COBTRIBUTOBS. 


Cootribnioi* la loJia an nqi m nJ lo b« ao 
food aa «o addma papeca aod oocnapofkdaooa to 
the EDITOR* ean of the Britiah lx>dia Pnoa* 
Uaifaoo* Bombay. 

Ooniriboloia in Europe an roqueatad to ba ao 
good aa to aaod ibeir maooaeripta and eorrectad 
proofa to fiia R» C* TEMPI^E* Bjuit>*C.B.* C. I . B. * 
F.8.A., e/o Lloyd'a Rank Ltd., Coa’a and Kkif*! 
Braneb, 0. Bail Mall* London. 

Oontribaioia of Articiae to tbia Journat wll) 
greatly oblige tha Editor if they viil loaTa the 
upper half of iha firat ahaet of manueeripi blank, 
for tba cooraoiMifia of tba Editor, in entering 
inatmctiona to iha Pnaa re^tidlng titling, eiyla oi 
printing, aubmiaaioo of proofa* ate.* aia. Such 
inatroctioaa* «ben aont aeparataiy* an liable to 
neuh in confoeion and dalay* 

Cootributoca wlU olao greatly Sgfatcn tha taak 
of tha Editor* aa well aa leaaen tha ooat of oum* 
pnaitian and eomotion»J^y obaerring the follow> 
Ing augg n eucua t— 

I. In preparing copy, piaaaa lean a margin 
of at laaat three inchea on one aide. Tba nviaion 
of a ofowded maanacript la axcaadnly troubie* 
aouia aod laborioua. Whim tba !aai abeot of tha 
artlda has bean finiahed, tba laat footnota or 
other intarpolation added, and tba laat Bubtnc> 
lion made, p leaae number Uw folioa eonaaeoUvidy 
with tha actual nutnbera fn»m I to the end. 

1. Wfila plaialy, oapedally proper namaa aod 
foreign worda. 11 foreigD obaractara an to ba 
ampto^wd, let tbam raaembia aa doaely aa pooaible 
the type in our (onta. 1/ Ronmo or Italic rharao* 
teca with diacrtiicwl poiota an twad* aaa (ha 
puiota an diitinci aud righUy placed. Worda to 
be printed in Italica abould be oon UDdemoond. 
Wordi to be printed in ClaraadoB type may bo 
onoa undnaeored with bbia peodL Typowritten 
aopy alwaye needa to Iw earafolly reaiaed. with 
aepactal a»C«ntiua to machanfeal la*tlu and to tha 
puncioatioo. 

X Indioata pangnphe clearly by a wida hf 
dantion at the beginniog { or. if tha bre«k ia ao 
afur-tbought* by tha oeoal aign (1). Begin all 
Inrger diviaiooa of on artido on a (nah aheet of 
paper. Ilia hardly no m aa r y to aay that IIm pn|wr 
ronairuetkia of paragraphe ia fur more than a mattn 
af aztOrnal appewranoa. 

4. PunciuaU tba copy pnciarly aa yon wlah It 
to appear In print. DuuMa matka of quoUtion 

**) abould ba oaad for actual quutatlona. dngh 
mnrka (* *) tor IneludfH) quotndooa, dwflnitioan* aod 
tbs Ilka. 


0. In dtlng tha lUlea of booka* glvo tha tiU* in 
fun whan ll (iraa ocean. In aabaaquant dtatiooa 
tha work may ba r afacra d to by tha aigniSnaot arorda 
of tha tttks t but abbraTiaSlone which may not be 
• at onca undaratood an to be aToldad, and, nboro 
all, CAbn uniformity abould ba obaemd tbrougheut 
the artidae, Wbera aoma oonwBntional ayatam of 
dtation ia in geoenl uae, aa in tba oaaa of iba Vedae 
and ilte Brahmanle litamtun, tha eatafaliahed eua* 
tom of acbolan diould ba foUowad. HUao of booka 
urtll ba priatad in Italica ; tillaa of artidaa in pariodi • 
oaie, in quotation marka, with tba nama of the 
pefiodienl in ItaKca. But iba waUaatabliabad 
method of abbnviating tha titha of tba Joumala 
of the (hne pr in cipal Orieotal Sodatnw (Jd., JAOSa 
JASB., JBdS.t ZD3dQ.\ ehould ba adbaiad to. 

6. It ia doaizable, for naaona of ooaootay aa well 
aa good typognphy, that footootaa ha kept within 
modamta limita. Rafamnoaa to footnotea abould 
ba macW by bdaf acriea of naturcl numban (any 
from 1 to 10)* not by eian, daggan. ale. Aa to 
tha method of inaerting footootaa in tbr copy; good 
uaago diflera. A way eooeeaxiant for author and 
editor nod printer ia to inaeri the note* with a wider 
laft-duuid margin than that uaed for tha taxi* begin* 
ning tha nota on tha lioa next after tba Una of uzt 
to which it n f ere* iba text itaalf being neuiratl on 
the line next after tba ending of the note. But 
if the nota ia an after-thought, or if it la long* it ia 
well to Interpolata It on a fneb abrat aa a tidac, 

7. Omtribulora am nquealed to kindly ntnem* 

ber that additiona aod alterntione ia type after aa 
artioie ia printed in pagea. an in many eaeaa tech* 
nicany dilBcult and praportionalely otelly* tlw bill 
for oometlona aometimea amounting to aa murk 
aa the fint eoat of cumpoaitioa* aod that auck 
altenttloaa entail a inort trying of laboor. 

not only on editon and C'lmpoMkite* but on tha 
authon Ibemealna aa walL and they an accord* 
ingty adviaad that a earcfol preparation of ibair 
manueeript in tba toaonar abon indicated will 
anra both the Editor aod tbauMalnn much uo* 
aeeeaeary trouble. 


Rciinittanrea relatiTA to SuhacripUona to 
ba miule pnjmbla to~ 

The Proprietors, 

Britith India Press, 
Mazgaon, 
Bombay, No. 10. 

and noticea (4 change of addroaa, to the 
S vrBLnrr EH D E!rr. 


and Queriea will ahraya be gladly iccwiccd 
and inaa rt M in the tmAian Aaliyiiarg. 
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ffOTl€E TO COKTfttnUTOAS. 

tv 'InJjn im im)ur*t«d l» n 
gowl « ta idilraHi paprni Mil ec*rfcip«MiP'a« ta 
ilt« EUZTOK n» ol tbc Britiaii 
llAi£iiAn« Lkimb^^. 
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CuitirCfeuior* In Europe b» rnqiiostCTl lo bs so ' 

in>oiL M to sruil (hirir ifiBJiUKHpO and tbCTOcud i 
proofi lo SiH Rh C* 'TESirU!, ©uiTtjC41J''* G1i.E^ i 
F.S.A4, ejo Llo^d*! OoiLk Lid., Cox*t and Kjag** 

Urnnolii ^'ji Fall BitaC1|i |,4:indun. 1 

CantfjbuUin nf Articifl* to tM* Jotiroal adll 
tlia Fdilor if trill loSTO tbo 

upper lioif of Ibe fixst ilKoi of mmuscfipb blaiiki 
rar (hD ooiiTmioDOO of Lbe E^tni'i io notraiug 
UutTuctioni to i)k» Ffm« rnpvrdiing tjiiing, uyla <4 
pHnting, •ufmiiadlon of ptoofi, etc. Sucli 

IrutrKurtiQita, wIkid sml aQpMatalf« oro Unlile to 
iwjlt la l^CMtla■iCln end doln;^, 

Gutitl^lnilofS will aLm ll^teo. Ihc La»lt ' 

oI thci EkUtor, wrll; «■ Iasm^ the ooit of roiD- ! 
pu«H.icxi Odd oarteetiao, obierfiiiH Irbt foOerv* 
iiig mi'ggoriioiii < 

1 . Jn pmpariag ploAsa toavr a margin 

al at fflMt tbrea iacIiBS on ana tide. Tb« rovistoii 
of a ero'edrd men uaBript ia nvCSaViily troabla* | 
iamtt and IkboritKdL ^Vlin tll4 l4St ilKWb cf Uu 
ortklo liaj been flninbed, tbs Init footoDte nr | 
olbor lELiarpolaticn nddad* and thn Lhi aqbtrae* I 
tfoD mndn, plcosa ntutibM tlsa folios ontdoorttlrol^ 
with th« oriual anuiiLorit from 1 lo tbn eod. 

f 

S. Write ploiiily, ospuallj pfopor nome* bikI 
fjfcign words. If |orsI|p (duumriofi ora bo t 
omploycd, kt iljem mD-mUa w olosnljr ns fnwIHo 
the ijpa ta oor lonis. If IWmsa or iLtdio chsirsQ^ 
tan with illsicriljoiiJ points are used, see tbnt tha 
poiQl* sm diaUsot snd rigblly ptsonL WafdM to 
bo printed in Itslioi ihoiild be onoo undnrsooml. 
Words lo ba printed in Clsitndon tjrpa mnj bs 
e>n« umtiMscored with b|iw pencil T^powritun 
copy nlimyi ncr^U lo carrfulty rovirrd, with 
sapreiAl ottr^ntion to TnocbmrinU fstiita and 10 ihs 
pqnctoatkm, 

X Indfcoto pscfigraptii clrnrly by n wide la* 
dcnLkn. At tho br*i;injiin^ t nr^ if tfixi Icouit Is no 
afuw^thotight) by IJw ueuul alpi Boipa nil 
Isirgrr dlTialonii of sn orficlr on 1 frc«h il-swl of 
popnr. Ills hardly nroesaory to my tlmt the pmprr 
cQatSniotiofiof pamgrspTijit* far isom than a trau^'r 
of nstomid spprAmiioa. 


S, lu alitiK Lite HUM i,t louks, git* the liLlr in 
foil wliera it nnt oeouz*. fa aubacqtient ctistinos 
tfan worit may be rofemd to by Lha rignUkont words 
of itm tiilAS I bnt abberviotioai wbleh may not U» 
nt on on OTulemtood on bi bo aToklrd« and, nbovo 
oil, cQtiiw unllnfmlty sbvu-kd be claervcri tLrou^huut 
tbn nrtickc, Vl^Tjen mniw ocmwciti'msf ajfniom ol 
cliotiaa la In jynafal use, o* la tho com of tha Vadu 
( ippl ti»w llrolunaiilc litafotim*, Iba ■rtabliabed cus^ 
toiR of icholon obould. be followed. Titles al buolcs 
will be printed hi ItoLos i titka of srlicln in pcnkidt* 
caJj:, In <)iKitntkm morbs] with ibo nouia of tb* 
peHodt-:',* ID ludfM, but the woU^taldUbet) 
motbod of abbtrstaling Lite titJi* of tba Jotunohi 
ot tho five pri&dpol UricntiJi Gocioiiea JjiOS^ 

JAifjff., JItJS., ^£^JJG.}iiihoi»ldl be odhrml to. 

fi. It it dmualifa, fur reasoiu of eoonotiiy ns « ell 
u good lypogmpby, tbs* foouiotea ha bjpt wilbin. 
meokrmto Umfto. RehutttiiBa to footnotoa sbonhl 
ba made by hriof Krlm of uotun:!! nuinben loaf 
from 1 to 10), not by slajs, dagguvt ate. As 10 
tlie me ibod of liiwwliag footnolea ia tbr oo pjh gocd 
dJMpe dUhiis. A way eoarfUMMit lor author and 
aditoc sod printer is to inaort the aula, with a widar 
left-hand margin than that wed for iha toil, b^gln- 
tung tlw ooto on tbn Um nest niter thn hue oJ text 
to which it mkra, the tosrt llmlf bung rrsuincd an 
the n »0 next oflor tha onJing of tha notn. ^t 
if IIh note Is an EUber thotj^t, or U H ia long. It la 
wall to iDtarpalotc It (ra a fmab sbrat os a ridar, 

7, Contributon ok Kqwated to ktmUj remoHf 
ber that ailditioiia anil idTarwUona In type altar mm 
article Is printed in poiye, am in pxMiy ewsea teoh' 
ojooUy dlfflndt and pwipo rttanaud y watly, *dZ] 
for oori»clloiL9 aaowtimee amotoUr-'*' ^ os tnorh 
.08 iLe drat ooat of cornpooiHntu and thsi sutb 
nltenithniB vatiul n mrwt trjl&g hiad of loboctr, 
■ml only on aditom ODd cnmpiiaLturs, bat on tha 
■nthuri iheinielma os woU, and they nra sonord* 
ingly ndwised that n careful prapsmUon of Utair 
moauacript In tb* mnnnor nboTa tndim^tad will 
UTO both tbe IDhUw and tbt«iiaolvTa much itn* 
ndoeaBwry tfonble, 


EcniiUiifirps rcLtlire to SubncfiptioiiB to 
he mndo paynble 10 —* 

The Proprietors, 

BritiAfa India Press, 
Mozgaon, 
Bombay, No* i(^* 


i. Uw oepj petTcindy os you wbh it 

to appear In priat. Doublo mnrka of ijiioiatlan 
ahaoJid be uard for ftctiitd qoutatmoa, ringk 
marks (*'] for foduded quotnUunji, dohnirioas, and 
thi) Uke. 


anti nolkcs cf rhimgo of ariilreas, to 

St?PElfST15*DEST, 

Miiiaj iin'l Qixrirra wdl nlwuya fc-‘ iftadlji lerviecd 
and Iru^rtenl in Hj*- htJiait ,Sjil»gttaiTf, 
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noTiCK TO corrRiBUTona. 

CoolrilKiton ia Irnlia iv* tvqueatod U> b» wo 
{oohJ kI to p$pe^ uui comtpoiiddtio* to 

thfl EDITOR, cm ol ihi. Bfittib JoleKb 
U aigaon. BoRibii^» 

CoDtributon la Etuopo tan ta bv k 

good M to amd tboir mtnuwipU «ad cgrractMi 
prooii to Sift Fk C. THMPLK, BtuT^, C.LE., , 
F*S-A., aja Uojrd’i Bank Cox*t and Kiof'ii 
RraOcK, 0, Rail HalK UtndoitL 

CdoUibaloift ot AtUcIm to LHi« Journal wiU 
obtkctt tbo Editor tivr vUl ha^n tho 
uppsr Laif of llv drat abeet ot irknauacfi pi bUtnlr, 
lot tha coDTBiiiiOGo oi tha Editor, in anterinf 
l]iMm«tioni lo tha rhsa ra^arrlnii iiLiin^, iiyla oI 
printing. cubcnJaakqii of pnsofa, etc., ato. 6<fcli 
inflfiieikioa. wiiau mni iepaiftWlj. an U^bk to 
rsaoli in QOflJ&Iatn and detoj. I 

Contributon wUl aUo grratly ligbteo tba laik 
of the Editor, u well na l ea ai i n tbn eeai of oom- 
po^tion aae! oorreotiun, by obacTTinj; tita follow* 
ing atiggcfitiona i-.*- i 

1, in prepartag oopjje pkua laova a mnrgia 
of ai kaat three isehea on ona tida. Thn T«af»toQ 
of a orowdad m a n ua rr ipt if exoeadvely trouble* 
•o'tso and labo/iona, Whan the laat ahoei ot ibe 
articia hoi beoq, finiabel, iba Jaat footnote or 
other Inlsrpalalioo adtlodl. and! tba laal oolAnc- i 
lion made, |dejiae number the foDoi oonaeoittividj 
with tha actual aumbcti from 1 to tbc and. 

S, Write plataly* aapacialif propor namea end 
fureign worda. If fortjgn. clianctm ar* to ba 
ezD|doiyed, kt Ibam resmbla aa oloirlj «a po^Ma 
tha type in oor fnpta. If Homiui or RaUa eharao- 
tar* wiLb diaimtii^ point* an uaed, aaa that the 
poinia an diithmt wnd rigbdj plaoad. Woida to 
bo priniad in lUBn abonkl be oaw tmijancond. 
Word* to Ih printed in Cjamidon lypi may be 
ones tmdrnooied wUh blue pendL Typewriuoo 
oopy alrraya needa to bo eanhjUy r^^M. with 
aapedai aiconticm to macbanical (aulta and to tba 
piuiotoatlOD* 

3. Imticat* pangnpha ck*ariy by a wide rn* ^ 
donliOQ at tb« bcgruniiig: or, if tha bniik if aa > 
afler tlumght,. by tbi oiual dgn (HJ, Begin kH 
larger diviBotia of tm artida nn a frecb eltoot of 
paper. It if hardly n enm a r y to *ay that tha proper 
conftrortionof paragrnpbf ia far uon then a maitrr 
cf eitottuU: appremief. 

4. Pnactoaie the copy procitoly af you irhhh It ' 
to appear in print. Ooubk otaiki of ipiautioo ^ 
1“ '*1 ihouJd be uaodi for actual r|tioteUim*. wnirfe 
tnarkf (' 'J fur Indtalad ^uolatitroi,, doSnj^iona, and 
tha likih. 


i. Id ctling iIm miae til Uwka. gin Uie Utk in 
full alien it first occun, la eubw<iuitot ciiatiooa 
tbf aork niay be nderrod to by Uu ai^iScant wordr 
of tba litboa i but abtsaTiatuins which roay not te 
at oo<w uodeffttood an to be airai4od. and, abosa 
all, entire tinifnnnity sbardd be o bt e ed tbnuidiout 
the artidn. Where some conTefiti>mf I lyetnn of 
diatfon if jji gfoarai use. tut In tha caae uf the V'edaj 
and the Bralmuinle Uteratun, the eaiabbahad eus- 
tom of schcler*fboiikl be foUuwed. TtUti of boolu 
willbo printed tn Iljtbce ; trilea of artJcka Ln periodi* 
calf, id <pii>tatio& tnBJ-h.a. with tba oame ol the 
pfriodical in luiliea. But the wflllx^teblkhifl 
EDoUmdi of abbtasiating the titke of tbt Joutiuls 
of the firs prindpel OrientaJ Sociodee JAOS^ 

JASB., JHAS,, ifDA/a) aboold ho sdhetrd to. 

4, It it dediifhle. for twafone of acrmomy u weU 
as good typography, that footaote^ b* kept sritEiin 
modentto ilmite. Releztnorf to footnolcs should 
bo cneda by hrist eerice of natortil nambers (eay 
fioin 1 to 10). not by atara, daggeta, etc. A* to 
tbe fDothodi of inseriiiig; footonlee ia tbr copy, good 
tBULgo diSrzf. A way oonswulant for author and 
editor and printef if to inwirt the note, sritb a wider 
lefL-hand margin than that UMd for iba t«fi, bogLa- 
ning the note on the tine next after the Tins of text 
to whidii It refnt, the tost Itself being rennstd on 
the liDB next after the eodibg of the Ooto. Bui 
if the ckote if an aitaT-thougbiT or if it i« long, ft <m 
well to intorpuiate it on a frath sheet aa a rtder. 

7. Cbntiibuton an nqueeted to kbuUy rtaasm* 
far that additionj and altoiatienf to type after an 
ardele is printed to pap*, an in many eenw toeh. 
ntoaUy difbeuli and pnportKmauly costly, the bill 
for corACfUtma eometimse amounting to se much 
M' ibe first ooet of eoraporitioo, sad that sucb 
altorattone entaB « moft iryiof kind ef labour, 
not only on editon and campoaitora. but on the 
autbori theinaDlTee as waO. end ihey are aetord* 
in^y adriod that a oarefttl proparation of Uxtir 
mfnTvcript to the macnar shore indicaled will 
■an both the Editor aoij tbemiBlsfta much un* 
neostoary tronbls. 


ReniittAnceg relktire to SabscHpUioai to 
bo mode pajftbte to— 

Tbe PruprictDri, 

Britbb India Presto 
Mazgaon, 
Bombay, No. Ki* 

atid noilfies of ehiago of nddreat, to ibe 
S OF jsntrcif o sin. 


Notoi and Queries will aiwayf ba cledly reoritsd 
sod inwftoii to tlw fadisni darigwoiry, 
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ilOnCE TO COITEJBUTOB3. 


Ccatributon \n laJui Prt raquB^MNj tc ba » 
good u to juldmc poparo and corri^pdoilBiOiOO to 

t(to EDITOR, ci Uk Udtiab india PpeM» 
Attikignani Iksnboji 

CVtotributori 3fl Europe n* roqaaarod to bo 
good oi to wid their jnejitMusnin* aod «)n*et«d 
proola tofim R- C. TEStPLE* B.iET.pC,R,t CiLB.* 

F.S-A., c/o Uojd'a Bank Ltd., Cox*a ood King’B 
Branch, fi. pidl Mall, Londoiu 

OctoldbutoTv oI AftSolco lo thim JonmaJ will i; 
groaLly ohliiio tha Editor it thty will l^^o ibo 
upper boli ot tho firit obool of ixuai«itterlp» blanks 

tor tl» cOflnritttiMW of tha Eilitoir, in «ntorlpg I 

^arnetio<u to th> ftoM nprding Utling, at at | 
printing* mbmiisloA of prooB, etc., oto. Such 
Lputmelion*, whan oent oopantalif, art U^yo to 
tAe^di in DCttfiOBan and dalaj, 

GoaUibutort wll] alto EmsUf U^iton th# toak 
of the EiUtor, na wall aa IcOHn iho ociet of onin* 
podtjon and oormUon, bjf obeerring tha foltov- 

■ ng ■u^cettona I— 

1. In peufKirlng cPpTi p!®*** toai^o a margin 
of at l«<ut thme txiohae ott ont aido'. Th* tovirion 
of a ttowifld manaraipk io osrctwiivtl^ trguhk* 
•onto mid hdtooiani. Witon tha lut ebook of the 
arttdfl hat bMnr Ihiuiltad, tho laat {tKitaot^ or 
Dtbor intorpnlotLon added, and tbo laat ■ubtrac- 

lion tnadO|. ptontn niimbtr lUo foUca exmstctttiTvJj 

with tb« actuAl Burohort fivtn t to tbo Cod* 

1 . Writo plainlj'i aepodalljr propnr namoe and | 
foreign wordi. If farai^ chiuaetora are to ba 
emplo.i^, Ick them rKMinUt at otnaoTy aa pood bio 
the ia ou; Ibnla. U Rdnnto or Italia clianio- 
ton wftli dlaoriticird pqfnta are wod, eat Uiai tba 
poiata are difftinct and rightly placed. 'VVordo to 
be printod ta Itoirca ■Iianld bo anw uiuloracorod, 
Woide to bn prinitn,! In ClanrodoB type jsnj he 
oqoe unii<««cor»l with blue poooiL Tjpewiitteii 
«py olwovii tipedit to W CArofuUy mTlaed, with 
attontum to otoohaolcal laulto and to Uto 
punctiiatlcs, 

a, ladioU* paragmpiia cleorly hy a wide in* 
dration ik the brghming t or, if Ute break U an. 
afterhy the tmnl aign Begin all 

larger dineiont of an ariido on a ftrob ahMl. of 
fti^pv^r. It ie hardly nMooaary to eay that the proper 
cncittmciion of fam^phaioiar tnoia ihazi a tBattey 
ol axlomal apptofnaw, j 

I 

4. FuneinAto the tpapy pir^ioJy aa yno wiak il j 
to appear in prink Etouhle inarki oI qtiqcalion | 
(■’*'] ehauld be naed for octual quoUtioitot oingle I 
(narite t‘ for iHEJudid quotatiooe. dMlhuUoaa, aud i 
Um IiVw. 


0, to dling lha lUlae qf booka. glw* Uto lit!* in 
full wban tl Srat occur*. In eubargunat eitoUaca 
the work tnOiy he itsfazred io 1^ tha ligpiiflcant word* 
of Lha titlaa i tiBt abbravndhHto which Jnay not be 
al cLOoe uodandood am lo bo aYoided, and* elio*o 
aU,aii£im txnlformity ehould be obaatYHl ihrotighi^ui 
the articlew- liVbare eonto aoneentional ayetom of 
dtatloo li In gcAoml uao, aa La tha nua of lha Vedaa 
jLWfi (ha Drahmeaic liianituce* ibe e a ta h itohed cua- 
tom of tohiayra ■hrm U bo foScmd. ^tlna of boaka 
will be printed In ItaJita s titlea of aeticlai in pariodi* 
calm, in qnotaiion marka, with tha name «f tha 
periodiad in ItA&ca. Bol iba wwll-eat*bllj.bad 
joethod ol abbrwTiathig the litlaa of the Jbtusale 
of Uh five priniapoJ {htenlal 3oolaii» J AOS^ 

JASB^ JRAB.t ahoLiM ba adlwred to, 

8, It la dHo^blep for maaoiai oE acoaomy aa woB 
aa igood typographyii that footnoW ha kept wiihiD 
modersto llmlLi. Befemiiwa to footonto* ihould 
be ntodn by brief ■eiisa of natnEt ! aombera (oy 
I tram I to I 03 i not by ■tam, dAggem, ato. Aa to 
the melhod of IctacnAi^ foococptaa La the Qc pj< good 
I naagB diOilAi A way conmmant for autUor and 
editor ood printaria to inairl ibo oote, with a wider 
Lofi'hand mazgin tbnn that laied for iba tact, bc^a^ 
flin g tho noto on tha hoe oeal alter tha lina of text 
! to wbieh It nforr* tha text ftaall being renmed od 
I tbe Une naxt altar the ending of tlw ooto. Bui 
I if the nuta la no aftef-tbought, or U tl ia luiif, it ia 
weU to btorpalaiLa il oa a freah theel u a rider, 

7. CbDlTibuinEit aia roque^ad to kutdly rcisatn- 
ber that addJtiou and olteratinDe in typo after *4 
artido ii pciated in pagee* am io many oeaea tecli* 
Dionlly dUSonJt and ptoporUoaetoly cofily, th* biJl 
tof cormciioDB atrtootimni amountiz^ to aa much 
aa ilia ihsl coel of cvEnpodUoa, md tbol neb 
alterationa entail a moat trying kind of Eabotre, 
not only on cditoT* and 4oojpoaitore> iail oe th* 
aolhoiit theimalvaa aa wrU* and ih^ an^ acoordp 
ingly adriiad tbfhi a Cnrefnl pgrapanaioH of thafr 
mantiBciipl in tba above iodinated will 

nve both the aod Ihemtolvof much Oll^ 

nooHaary teouLiri, 


RnnitUuicc^ rclutiTe ia SabecripUohi ta 
be mule pa^ble to— 

The ProprictorSi 

BridGh India Prm, 
Mazsaon, 
Bombayi No, 10, 

arid notieei of cbertge of hddreiB, to tb* 

SOTHUHTESatST. 

Notoi and Q^wira will nliraye tw i^idly nsceitod 
and iaaortod in Uia fadiai* dehYuory, 
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ROTICB TO C0R7B1B0T0BS. 

Coatriboton lo In4i« mn r*quMt«I Ic b« to 
good u to addrMi poptrcs ood eormcpoodooo* to 
tbo EDITOR, cmr« of tbe IMliah l&dU Fmb. 
MAsgaon, Sdmboj. 

Oooiribaioro in Europo an r^quoMod to be ao 
good M to Hod iboir mantteoripte and eormcUid 
jMocfe to Bm B. C. TEMPLE, l5xmT..C.&. CUL, 
F.&A.. o/o Llojrd*! Book Ltd.. Cor'e and Kinjfe 
BrnooL, 6, Bali MoU. London. 

Ckmfcribniocn of Artlolee to tide Journal «1U 
greally oblloe the Editor If they niU leere tbe 
upper half of the first sheet of menoecripi Uank, 
for tbe conrenienoe of the Eifitor, in entering 
hulroctiooB to the Press regarding titling, eCyla of 
printing, subaitaeioo of proob, etc., etc. Such 
inetruciions, when sent separately, are liable to 
reeult in oonfusioa and delay, 

GooUibutofS srill also greatly figfaten tbe task 
of the Editor, as well as Idsaen tbe ooat of eom* 
poahioo and ootreoUon, by obaertlng the foDow* 
ing euggesiione t— 

I. In preparing eopy, piaaae leara a margia 
of at least three inclw on one eida. Tbe revision 
of a eroaded mannacript ia eneadeely trouble’ 
Bome and labocioua. Wbon tba last sheet of tba 
artido has been fiaiabed, tba last footnote or 
other Interpolation added, and tba last eabtrac* 
lion mads, please number tbe ^olioe oonseontivaly 
with the actual oumbsis from 1 to the end. 

t. Write plainly, espeeiaDy proper names and 
foreign words. U ford^ cbaraoten are to be 
employed, let them resemble as doaely aa poadHe 
tbe type la our foola. U Roman or iLalie cbaiac’ 
iers with diacritical pointa are used, see ibat the 
points are diatmot and rightly placed. Words to 
be printed in Italioe abould bo onoo undarsoored. 
Worde to be printed in CUrudoB ljp« tnay be 
ones umleteoored sritb blue pendL Typewritten 
copy always needs to be carefully rerised, wHb 
aepeetal attootioo to roerhanical faults and to tba 
punctuation* 

% 

a, fndirate paragrspha ekmtiy by a wide In* 
deotion at the beginning | or, if the break is aa 
after-thought, by tba usual sign (T). Begin all 
larger tfivisions of an article on a frseb dwet of 
paper. It it hardly nsceamry to say that the propar 
coostmeboo of paragiapba ia far more than a matter 
of external appearance. 

4. Punctuate the eopy pcedady as you wish it 
to eppnar in print. Double marks of quutalkm 
C* **) abould ba used for actual quoiaUous, single 
marks 1*') for Included quetutioas, definittona, and 
tbsbks. 


a. In eiting tba Utka of Looks, kba tills in 
full wbsre It first occurs. In subsequant citallcna 
the work may be referred to by the aignificaat words 
of tba tiUsa | but abbreviations which may not k« 
at once undecstcod ais to ba avoldad, an d, above 
all, entira aaiformity should ba obearred tbrougboot 
tbe artidee. IVbani aoroa eonvsntinnul ayetan at 
dtation ia in general nae, as la tba case of the Vedas 
tbe Urahmanic literature, the establidied cue* 
tom of tcbolaia abould be followed. UtlsB of bcMka 
will be printed In ItaBca t trtiee of artloka in periodl’ 
cals, ia quotation marks, with tbe name of the 
periudioal In Itnlica. But tbe waU-eetabbabed 
matbod of abbrevtatii^ tbe titles of the Jocuneie 
of the five principal Oriental Sooieusa (J/L, JA08^ 
JASB^ JRAJB., ZDMO.) abould bo adhered to. 

S, It ia desirable, for leaeons of economy ae weU 
aa good typogra|dty, that (ootaoUn be kept within 
modstaie Hmlta. Raletenoee to footootee abould 
be made by brief seiiee of ruUorrl nt imbers (say 
from 1 to 10), not by stars, daggers, eto. Aa to 
tba method of insariing footnotes ia the copy; good 
usage difiacs. A way eoaveuiml for author sod 
editor and printer la to insert tbe note, with a wider 
lell-faood margin than that uaed (or tbe text, begin’ 
ning the note on tba Ime nest after the line of text 
to wbkb it tefeni, tbe text iteaU being resumed on 
the line next after tbe ending of tba noto. But 
if tbe note la an afler-tbougbi, or if U ia long, it Is 
weB lo intarpoUt/' 1% a fraab sbevt as a tides. 

7, Cootributore are requeetad to kindly tsmenf 
ber that additions and altermtiona in type after aa 
article la printed in pagse, ars in many caaee tech* 
nically chfOoult and propotikmntely costly, the bill 
(or eorrsetione eomsiimee amaunliiig to ne much 
ea the first ooM of compuattioo, and that aueb 
alterulions enlail a moat tryieg kind of labour, 
not only on editors and composituts, but on tba 
authors tbsmaalvas as well, snd they am aeeord- 
ingly advissd that a careful proparutioa of tb^ 
manuscript lo tba man per above indiculed will 
aars both tbe Editor aod ibamaelvaa mudi on* 
oeoaaaary iroufak. 


Beoiittancea relathro to SobacriptiaoB to 
b« nuulc payfiblo to~ 

The Proprietori, 

British India Press* 
Mazgaon, 
Bombay* No, 10. 

and oottces of chADgs of address, to the 
SorXBlKTKMDCRT. 


Notrj and Queries vrill slvrBjra ba gladly focsivsd 
and Inaer'.ed in tbe /ndton dabiuery. 
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ItrTlCK to COJItHiBVTOBS. 

CtiHUjbuion Im uw raqumtsd to tiv m 

good M to sddrw papofi md oQEr«pond«oii to 
tlis ED£TOB, c»« o( tb* Brithdi ladi* P««» 
Mk*g*rt n, Homboy. 

CoptriWton ip Eampfl |tKiufl«trd to )>* oo 
good no to pped tbeff onatHaapto ood oorntted 
proo£i to Sr* R, 0. TKilPLE, CLfi.* 

F,8,A., fl/o ttoyd^tBosik LtdMCon^i Kiflf'fl I 
Braboh, 0i. Pali MidU 

CcFotnboloi* of Artiole* to thin Jottmol trill 
gra^y obllfQ» tbo Editor if they will Imto tba 
uppar bolf of Uw fint «beet of maamcript bltEdt, 
for tb® cosiTMileiiM of tba Editor, fa ftnl*rb^ 
iiuUTtoitatoa to tha Fmm rrgkidipg tiUiitgf ityW of 
printing, mbmiatlmi of procfni Qlc.. vto. Sa^b 
iiiatrttellofuP« wbte ««it Hpu«i>*ly, om UaU® to 
Hsfult io coaftuSon and dfllay* 

CScnttribulon «Rl rino p«»tly Ugbloa th® toils 
of ih« l^ior, oi well M fiUfTl tlw out of oom* 
poidtiO!! tfvl eonoctiaQ. by obwring tba fgUotr* 
tnj vug^aticu t— 

t, ta ptopuing oopry* p> M i* IMT* a mwgUt 
uf dll kaflt ikw incboii on ooo lida. 1 %® totwIcd 
of a mcwd«d mjs&ujKTlpt ii oxenadvaly iroubln^ 
•oisto taborioua. Wbsa tbii lost iboot of tha 
arlid* ba® bwti finiabed, tba lait {ootonte or 
oIIkt LaWtinlatioxi addod. and tb* la®t sidilrali* 
Lion mod®, pteoK atmber tb® foUD® Dosi®90tlv«1y 
witb ib® otAual ansmbBci (»m I to tb® ond. 

S. Writ® phiMy, oapedoUy proper sazitoi oiul 
fordsn H fomf^ chuvlora >ro to b® i 

amptoyed, let thdm reasinble m cloaely oi pwitW ] 
typo in onr fool®. 11 Romoa or Iiolio ebamo* 
tec® vitb diocriUcal polnta uo ood,. wto tiiat tha 
pomti ara diatlact imil rightly ptaood, Wc^rdi to 
b« printed In Itollo® abonU b® oqo® aod^znooivd. 
Wo^ to b® priatod in CUitoiOD typt ipaj b® 
onn ondmooitd witb Noe peonU. XypoirritUfL 
copy olwayi need* to ba oamfuUj tavuod, witb 
eapooial attention to raachoaical iaulL* aod to tb® 
punctoatioD. 

3. Indicate parograpbi dooHy by ■ irid* In^ 
dimtiop at ibo br^nntng ; or^ if tb® break fa lui ' 
nftor'Lboogbl, by Ibo nual afgh (1). B«gia all 
larger diviiioni of an articl® on a frolb abeet of 
pApftr. It U bofdly neceaiiary to nay that tb® pcop«r 
oDoiiniCtion of potagrapbi i® far ^i® tboa a mot tor 
of oxtomal appaaraao®. 

i. Punctoat® tbe copy prodady a® ynti irlib it 
to appear in print. Doubt® mark® of tjuotalioD 
p« *') aboold fa® oond for ootoal qiiotobioni« nogk 
cnarhi ('') for Latdudvd quotoiLOn®, daOndtOBi. and 
tb® Ilk®. 


g. la dtUig tb® tlMit of book®, glTO tba tiLia b 
luD wboro it fiiat oooura. b aubaaqomi obtiioiia 
tb® work Okay bs rafenod to by tb® aigniflcont worda 
of tb® UUa® f but nbbnviaiiooi wtiicb aay aot tm 
at one® undoffitood an to br aroldadt and. obom 
aJJn mtim oEUloiiiLity nbonld b® obKrrod ihrotigbotil 
Lh® OTtiolM. Wbot® Km® ooanftitonal oyriein of 
oitatJon in Ln ptienl li>®i aa In tb® com of th® Vedas 
tb® RrohnianiD litonitiicei tb® ratobKahcd ■cue* 
tom of icbolara ahookl be foUo^amL of book* 

wiU be printed In Itolin; dllei of ortioto® to periodi ■ 
eid®, in qaoLOticiD mark®, with tb® name ol tbi 
periodisol in Itnbfai. But ibe weUo t a bb a hid 
method of abbreTiating tb® btloi of the Josaala 

of tb* Sre principal Orveotolflooietiaa 

JAAB., ZDiiQ.] ihoiUd be odlMTed to. 

A It N dcei^hl*. lor reoiona of eoummy a® well 
aa go^ typDgrapby, that fDotaotee bo kepe witbin 
Enodaioi® limit®. RoCBrenoe® to foatnotaa aboold 
be TniLfb. by brief eexi®® of tiatciiai mxmbftm (aoy 
from 1 to JOJ, apt by ator*, dagger*, eto. A® lo 
the method of tnoarttog fooLitolu in the copyr ^>od 
usage djff*r*i A way oanTmien'i' for nntltor and 
editor and prialor it to insert ibe itoto, with a widor 
Mt-heod margin tbaa that uaod for ih® Uxt, b*gui- 
(dag 11^ note oo the line oiit ofUir iba lio» of tost 
to which it rafete* the tozt itself bring rwramed on 
the Una next after the ooditig of ih« note. Bull 
If khn tioto ii an aftor-thougbl. or If it le tong, it le 
well to intorpolote it on n freah abcee aa a ridwr. 

1, Contributors orw reqimted to kindly cnosotn- 
ber llim odiliitons and aRoDtUou in type nftor ea 
artide ii piiatod la pageot ere in many ceoea tooh* 
nioaUy dilDcnlt end propoftionotriy toetljj the bill 
for CQfAMtikroe inioeliin®* amdimiing to ee mneb 
I® LtaBi Stai root of oompoiitfoa, and that auch 
olterationi email a mosa trying kind of labour. 
DDt only on editoce and oompoaitoiei. but on tba 
anthon tbemstjaea m well, end tboy am aeoonl> 
toglj edrioed that a Dorefal propomtion of their 
manuacript la tb® maimEr abov* todkicated ^11 
HTe both tbe Editor and them^m mtieli ito' 
neffieeaiy trooble. 


RamittoBoeB rolatiyn Shbecriplioiie b& 
bn maoifi fkijubb lo— 

The Proprktorif 
Biituh India 

Mazgaon, 
Bombay, No. 10 . 

nod QOtlOM at ebauga ol nddfoee* to tbe 

ScrKaiVTK!ct>«9T. 

Kotoj end Queries will alwaya lie gladly recetwad 
sad Ineertod la tU fiadton Aitoipiary. 
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nOTICt to COBTEiBUTOBS. 

CoalritmKM in «• rnjilowatl lo b* » 

food M ta oddrctf ajuil ccrn*fx>Di<i*Q^ ^ 

(t)o Ll>lTOR, »» of tlic UriLMb lndi« EYfsa, 
bLugoon,^ .^goibay^ 

OcAtributotfl in Eurnp^ reipirtl^d la M 
IM la •Pijcl tVi<4r min ki^ciipt* Jiaii cc < 
p<T>c& to Sir B. C, TEMTLE. CLE., . 

c/o Uloiii a Biok 1-hl., Co^’d King^ 
Cmacdi, Qi FoU MitJL Londo:). 

I, 

Canuibtiion oi Article* to Ibf* JAym*! will 
groiily oltlie* lb* Editor iF tiny will loiT* tbo 
upper h>dF of lb* Grtt oWl o( miiDtiaertpt bln&k, | 
for the convenMineo of tbo Edilof. ro. ociteriiig 
rnKtruetioD* to tTte P w M rej^uTiiDg litling. otyb of 
printings *ulifiiliik)iL cf proof*, vtc.. *te. Eoeb | 
inatrntUau*, wlvva kaI nopiHUbely, llabl* to 
mail tn ronfueioR miEi dirlA]?* | 

I 

CuoUibaUm ivill id*o grrolly Hgbten iba tB*k 
of th« Editor, n* well (U ta*cn th* *o*l of com* 
poAiUcni ttncl eonecUon, hy obAnctiAfi the fuBowi' 
lo^ eUfSniloiie i— 

1, tn pTOpfifbig oofir, piecM te<iir* m morgifi 
of it lr**l lnt?hau on one vkb. The r«vl»lou 
of & mniibdl mo&irtcriiH i« excmelmty teouMo- 
wd lAbcrknM. Whm the liut abAet of ibn 
article lui* boon Bninlinl^ lb* loet footnoto or 
other luiatpalilioji ndded, uiil tbe t*al iabUme* 
tioDi ERjide, pleuan nvmber ih* foHo* Qomeeoilinay 
with ih« ncltm] Dumber* from I to tba ku1» 

t. Write plflifUj’, Bspedally proper [uufi*i oDct ' 
for#{fpi wnonM, 11 foni|pi chumelier* «* lo be 
omplaylHl, tnl Uincn memtit* u cliMrly «* 
the type in our fonts. Jf ftanvoD or iLaEia cK*r*o- 
ler* With d^utiUokl fioiqi* oro wed, few toMt lb* 
pvint* sm dUtiDirt and rightly plaopd. Woocle to 
be prfntrsil in lulid thotdil b* oore tmdencoml. 
Wonbi lo b* printed io CUniadoq type umy bo 
onoe wu|pr*^nxi with blue pmril. TypnenUen 
cupy nnrdi to carcfnliy with 

rep^cIoJ iitealwii to ruKhnnir*! faulu jwd lo Lb* 

ptmrtiMiUftn. 

3. ladicite parwgniplie clOftKy f-y n wide in* 

deiUioii Bt tho heginningi or. if the brook Li eo 
•fieT'thoujiihi by iho iwuol aipi (TJi. Eegio all 
Urger dirvicm* of lui article on * fraifa of 

pwpnr. It ti hardly nrrruary to oqy that tite pm prf 
conairuction of petogrspliefi fax mon tlioa * m.*uxr 
ofextamtJ apfwwrnD**. 

4, PuDctD*xe the «py pmewdy a* you wieh it 

lo oppaw' in prmt. Doable mack* of qiaatablon 
(" "J rhould be wnd fur actual quoLationi^ etnel''# 
foarki f *i for lotiudi'd qLiotatiutu, dt^ftaiUoD*, and 
Uh* bk«i I 


Bu liL citiit)t Ibn litkt ut buuM. l^ira Hi* titV In 
lull wl»m it lji« oocuctk In aubaequr-ot dULtloew 
the work nmy be referred to by the aigniflcunt ward* 
of tlietiUM I bul abbeoTUMitma which may not te 
at emoe aod 2 <rrtoqd axe to be avubhid. aud. aboro 
all, ftnioe utufornuty ■hould be ohapTroii thtoughout 
Uh articlra, W*bafe *0109 woTaitbiaal ayaiem of 
diiatioo tain gonend UBe.aatD ihaeaaoof ihe Tedaa 
and the Ikshtnaiuo Utrnutuxrr, tba eolabtuhrd cun. 
lum of |d^1a»8haaU befoUuwed. Titleaof hook* 
will be pcinteiJ hi ItaJis J tttleaof article* In i»n<jdi‘ 
in qoolaxioB moxka, with the naxna «jf the 
penodioftl in linlico^ Bui the weH^tabheboiJ. 
tnatbod of abbnaialins th* tilke of >be Jotunali 
of Iho Sve pfinctpoJ Orie&tal Sodvile* 
JASB.^JHAS^ thorn be adWd v>. 

i. It fv dedizahlie, for mwona of econamy M well 
aj good typograpliy, that footnolei b* kept within 
modtnte liroita, lialettfiim to fc-otpotea Bhoubf 
be madn by brief i*ria* of Daitrrcl number* {wy 
from I to lOf* not by aLai*, dafiip^oi, elo- Aa to 
llie tnethE^ of hiocHiafi fouinotBn m iLw copy; good 
angB diilm. A way convndepl for auibut fetid 
etliior oad printot 1* to inaert the uiit#, wi tli a wid*r 
laTt'baiid margin ihaa ih&t med for tlm text, IwplB- 
hirig tlm Doto on ibe linB oaxt afixr the Imo of twyt 
lo which il nfoi*, the text itatilf being rwonsad on 
the line next afUf the ending of the not*. Bat 
If Ihit note i* feo after-thon^V or if il li long. It ic 
wnti to IninrpDlfete it on a treeh abret a* a rider. 

T. Ccmlribulon fexo rcqnorlnd tO kindly retcpeBi* 
ber ilmt atlditimu and altcfotion* ra type ofiof *o 
artiel? ii prioied In pa^w, ar* in rcuuty naare t«ch- 
oically dinkrult and ppopoftioiutely oocitly, the hUl 
for C(,trtv^liQn* adOirtinua amounxing to a* much 
a* the Gxet oo*i of conipoaitrini, DJid that lucb 
alU^ndfofla entail a moot trying kind of lalxior, 
odI Only on editun BXid compoalv.re, bui On tb* 
aotbor* Ihnrnaalmw nfe woD, nod thry a'W accord^ 
iogly mlviwd that a oairfiil prepaxaltoji of Uieir 
monufecnpl in Ih* mmuier above indicalKl wiU 
•feTfe both ihe Kdjlur and thrauBiilirra moeb uo' 
twoowwy trouble. 


Bvmittaocos rcUltye to SubscriplJOQJi to 
bo tiiEulo pAyabla to—» 

The PropTieiofif 

British ladia Press, 

MB2gaOD, 

Bombajj No. 10. 

&nd noUcoA of cbtuigo of Bddrt^, to the 

SirPEEISTJESDEST. 

Notexnad 'QhjrriMP will alwny* tv fftfedly le^vrd 
•Qij ineprVed ia th* Inditm dfeiigu(wy' 
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HOTICB TO C0IITBIB0T0B8. ^ 

Contriboton Ib IdJIb bt® tixjoeBiBd lo b« bo 
good M 10 addfvai popan Bod oorrvBpondeooe lo 
ibB EDITOR* CBfB of ihB Bcitiib ladia Pww, 
IIbi^boo* Bomb#/. 

Oonlfibttton in Enrop* •» foqooBlod lo bo oo 
good 00 lo Bood ihrir nuntneripta ond eorroe*od 
prooii loBni R. O. TEMPUE, BABT-tOR-* C.LK^ 
F.8JL* e/o Lloyd's Bonk Ltd., Cob's sod Kkif's 
Brsaob, 0* Rsll BbII* Loodon. 

CooUiboton of Axtkiss to tUs JbomBl wiU 
greBUj obli|(s tho Editor U they wiU losrs Uio 
upper hstf of tho fint sbeei of msauseripi blsok, 
(or the oaoTeaieooe of the Eifitor. (a eotertef 
instraetioos to tho P ress regBiding titling* style of 
printing, sobmisdoo of proofs, ste^ ete. Soeh 
instniciionS, when oent seporstoly* «io liAhls to 
resoh in oo nf asioc end dolsy* 

Oaotribnlon will slso grently lighten the took 
of the Editor* as woU os lese rn tho ooot of ootn* 
poeifcioQ end corrscUon, by ofaoorving tho (oOow: 
tog soggesUona »— 

1 . In propBrtng eopy» ptoBse Issto * morgio 
of Bt kBst Ihfoo tnebes oo one side. Dts lorisioo I 
of B crowded msnuscript Is sxcsoaivoly trouble* 
oomo Bod Ubctioao. When tho last shoet of the 
article has been finished* the last (outocto or 
oioer interpolatioo added* and tho loot ouhtrme* 
tion made* please nunsbor the (ofioo oonsecotiooly 
with tbo setoal nnmbeni from 1 to the cod. 

S. Write plainly* ospoeioUy proper nainas and 
foreign words. If foreign eharseiefs are lo be 
employed, let ihein reasmhle as closely as pnorifcls 
the type in our fonts. If Roman or Ilalie chaiw)* 
t«t« with diaeriiioal pointa arc ossd, aso that tbs 
points are distinct and ri^rily placed. Words to 
be printed In Italics ahoold be ooos undecsoored. 
Words to bs pcintad in Clsreaisn type may bo 
once nndecaoorod with blue peoeU. Typeirritteo 
copy alwayo aoeds to be carefully rerised, with 
•epeoial att o o t i oo to me c h a nical (aulto and to the 
panctuatkm* 

X Indicate parsgmphi cloariy by » orldo In* 
dontioa at tho be^nning t or. if the break la an 
aftsr-tboogbt* by tbs usual sign (TL Bogin sU 
larger dirisioaB of so artieis oo a fresh sheet of 
paper. It Is hardly necessary to say that the proper 
co^iroctioa of paragimphs b far more than a matUr 
of extacnal appearaooe. 

4. Punctuate the copy precis el y as yon wish It 
to appear la print. Double marks of quotnlion 
{•• **1 should he ubm! for actual quotations, siagb 
marks |* *) (or Included quotations* definitions* sod 
the kks. 


S. In citing Um UOas of books, giro lha titb in 
full wfaero it first occora. In subacquant dtakioos 
tbs work may be referred to by the aig nifl i nt words 
of iba lilba t hoi abbroriatioas which may not la 
at ooos undsfotood are to bs aroidsd, and* aboro 
all, eotiia uniformity should bo oboerrod throughout 
tho arUdsa. Wharo aomo oonrontinaal symom of 
oitatioo b in genaiml too, as in tbs eaas of the Vsdaa 
and tbs Brshmanic Utorntaio, tbs satahTrahtd cue* 
tom of icbolais should bs folkiwad. Utlei of books 

will bo printed bt luJba s laiM of artidsa in pariodl* 

cab* in quotation marks* with tbo n a me of the 
periodical la Ilalica. But tbe well eatobiiahM) 
method ol abfaroviating the Utleo of tbo Joamab 
of tho firo principal Oriontal Boebibs (/d., IA09^ 
JASD^ JBAS^ EDilO.) abould bo adheiad to. 

A. It b dosoabb, (or tuosnaa of ooaoooy oo woB 
as good typography, that footnotes bo kopt srithb 
0 >odsraio Uinita. Reftrosoeo to footaotoo oho u l d 
be made by brief se ri es of natural aumbsro (say 
from 1 to lOL aot by stars, daggsro. etc. As to 
the motbod of inserting (ootootm in tho copy; good 
cao^e diflero. A way oenronioDt (or author and 
editor and pcinbr b to iaasrt tbe nota, with a wider 
bft-haod margm than that nosd for tbo tast. begia* 
ning lbs nota on tbs lino next after tbs line of text 
to which it niero. the loxi baeU befog resumed oo 
tbe Dike next after the ending of the note. But 
if tbs note b an after thought, or U It b long. It b 
well to iatsrpobto it on a (rooh aheeS as a rider. 

T. Oontribotort are wjq oeib d to IdndJy romeca* 
bar ihst additions and altaralkma in type alter aa 
artieb b printed in pages, are in many oaaro tech* 
nicaDy diBoull and propor l inn ate l y costly* tbs bill 
for ootrs e tioas sometimro amoonUiig to as much 
as tbs fifot soal of oompooition, and that soeb 
nltoratkma oatail a moat trying kind of labour, 
not only on oditers aod compositoro, Uit on tho 
authocs thsmselroo aa and, and they are aeoord* 
ingiy odrioed that a caruful proparatloa ol their 
manuscript la the maoaor oboro indicated wiU 
wro both tho Editor and tbemmlros mneh ua* 
nooeosary troobb. 


BemittancM reUtire to SobgcripUoof to 
bfi made payable to— 

The Pn^ktoTfr 

Brituh India Press« 
Mazgaon, 
Bombayt No. 10- 

and notices of change o! addreea. to the 
8 or mirncif o EFT. 

Notoj and Qusrios will stways he gbdly rsoeirod 
and inserted ia the lodian dsrifuary. 
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